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I.  The  Legal  Protection  of.  the  Sentiments  and  Affections :  A 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  Mechanic^  Institute  of  Nen> 
York.     By  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq. 

Man  is  endowed  with  certain  propensities  which  impel  him 
to  a  prompt  and  vigorons  defence  of  his  person  and  his  rights ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  superior  protection,  he  has  always  the 
right  to  defend  himself.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  humanity 
emanate  from  man's  superior  nature,  and  therefore,  whenever 
it  is  possible,  they  ought  to  furnish  a  ftdl  measure  of  protec- 
tion, rather  than  leave  any  man  to  passionate  and  vindictive 
self-defence.  The  most  perfect  of  human  laws,  and  their 
most  rigorous  administration,  will,  howev^,  always  leave  man 
exposed  in  society  to  aggression,  which  he  may  properly  resist 
by  force.  The  law  cannot  always  shield  his  person  from  the 
ruffian's  attack,,  although  it  might  punish  the  aggressor  after 
his  mischiefe  are  perpetrated.  It  cannot  secure  his  property 
from  theft  or  embezzlement,  although  it  may  mflict  penalties 
upon  the  offender.  So  that  in  the  best  ordered  society  man 
will  have  occasion  to  draw  upon  his  cumbativeness  and  de- 
structiveness,  when  these  can  avail  him,  to  prevent  injuries  to 
his  rights.  One  of  the  legitimate  offices  of  these  instincts,  is 
the  opposing  of  force  as  the  means  of  preventing  injury.  If 
they  go  farSier,  either  in  or  out  of  society,  they  offend  the 
superior  sentiments.  Acting  under  the  control  of  the  moral 
powers,  they  work  for  defence^  and  not  for  vengeance.  Taking 
into  view  the  harmonious  action  of  man's  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, as  w«ll  as  his  passionate  nature,  and  giving  the  control 
to  the  former,  man  never  could  have  had  the  right  of  vindic- 
tive self-redress. 

Conscientiousness  was  ordained,  under  the  enlightenment 
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of  the  intellectual  Acuities,  to  determine  between  the  accuser 
and  the  accused — between  him  who  demanded  and  him  who 
withheld  right.  From  his  very  constitution,  as  we  have  seen, 
man  must  exist  in  society — ^wfaere  be  can  always  have  an  ap- 
peal for  justice  to  his  impartial  fellow-men.  They  immediately 
sympathize  with  the  injured,  and  are  impelled  by  their  moral 
feelings  to  redress  his  wrongs.  If  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
he  exceed  the  limit  of  defence,  and  take  vengeance,  he  offends 
against  the  moral  feelings  of  his  brethren,  and  wounds  his  own 
superior  sentiments,  so  that  he  feels  the  agony  of  remorse, 
after  they  regain  tb  e  just  supremacy  of  his  mind.  Self-redress» 
then,  by  way  of  taking  vengecmce  upcxi  the  aggressor,  is  not  a 
natural  right — but  a  natural  wrong  ;  and  man  in  society  does 
but  obey  the  true  law  of  his  nature  when  he  looks  to  the  social 
body  for  the  redress  of  injuries.  In  the  prevention  of  wrongs,, 
then,  the  animal  powers  of  the  individual  may  be  properly 
exerted,  while  in  tibe  redress  of  them  the  moral  powers  of  the 
social  body  must  have  exclusive  sway. 

But  benevolence,  not  less  than  justice,  is  aU-pervading  in 
human  society,  and  dictates  the  benign  sentiment  of  mercy 
and  good  will  to  all  the  sensitive  creation.  It  disposes  vcaxk 
to  desbe  the  prevention  of  offences,  as  it  shrinjcs  from  their 

Sunishment,  and  looks  in  mercy  even  upon  the  vilest  o^nder.. 
t  infuses  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  tiie  legal  code,  tempers- 
justice  with  mercy,  jand  sheds  a  tear  for  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fended laws.  It  would  not,  nevertheless,  defeat  justice,  but 
would  prevent  the  occasion  for  its  exercise ;  and,  imder  its- 
blessed  influences^  the  social  body  is  stimulated  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  prevention  of  wrong,  and  to  inflict  pimishment 
only  as  one  means  of  prevention^ 

Sut  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  an  offence  to  any  of  hi» 
rights  so  disturbs  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  its  harmonious 
action,  and  produces  such  a  mingled  excitement  of  both  his 
sentiments  and  his  passions,  that  unless  the  laws  afford  him 
redress,  he  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  obtain  it,  and  he  will 
oftentimes  execute  vengeance  upon  the  offender,  which  is  the 
product  of  Conscientiousness,  CcHnbativeness,  and  Destructive- 
ness,  acting  in  combination.  For  in  the  act  of  self-redress, 
justice  often  arrays  herself  in  a  ruffian  garb,  and  uses  the  as- 
sasitt's  weapons.  Vengeance  comes  of  enraged  justice  ;  and 
greater  wrong  may  be  done  in  the  passionate  redress  of  in- 
juries, than  in  the  perpetration  by  the  first  offender.  But  this 
wrong  proceeds  from  the  disturbed  and  inharmonious  activity 
of  man's  innate  faculties ;  and  laws  emanating  from,  and 
adapted  to,  the  harmony  of  his  mental  f(H*ces,  must  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  so  great  an  evil  in  human  society.    How  shall 
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this  be  done  I  By  a  legal  recognition  of  every  human  right, 
and  guaranteeing  to  each,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fall  and  com- 
plete measure  of  protection.  Humanity  will  for  eyer  cry 
aloud  for  the  protection  of  her  rights,  and  for  the  redress  of 
injuries.  And  when  human  law  &ils  to  mete  out  justice  to 
man,  be  not  astonished  if  he  take  vengeance  instead.  Society 
claims  the  right  to  punish,  in  order  to  deter  from  crime ;  when 
it  fedls  to  punish,  the  aggrieved  party  will  be  inclined  to  sup- 
ply the  omission  ;  but  if  while  smarting  under  a  sense  of  in- 
jury he  act  out  this  inclination,  he  will  do  that  for  which  he 
himself  will  be  punishable,  and  thus  he  will  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  three  wrongs.  The  first  comes  from  society, 
a  wrong  of  omission  in  not  protecting  his  infringed  rights ;  the 
second,  an  actual  wrong  from  the  individual  aggressor ;  and 
the  third,  the  outrage  of  society,  in  punishing  him  for  obtain- 
ing that  redress  for  himself,  which  it  had  failed  to  afford  him. 
He  will  conceive  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  society,  and  not 
unlikely  will  be  a  perverse  citizen  ever  after. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  a  few  examples.  The  law  leaves 
the  citizen  perfectly  unprotected  from  the  rudest  insult  by 
simple  speech.  His  trutii,  integrity,  honour  or  courage,  may 
be  called  to  naught ;  the  honour  of  his  wife  or  daughter  may 
be  openly  impeached  by  the  rudest  assailant ;  and  thus  his 
Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  and  feelings  of  domestic  attach- 
ment may  be  wounded  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet  the  law 
leaves  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness,  however,  do  not  desert  him,  but  rush  to  the  aid 
of  these  wounded  feelhigs,  and  inflict  instantaneous  pergonal 
diastisement  upon  the  offender.  An  assault  and  battery  is 
committed,  and  Justice  now  removes  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes,  and  beholds  this  as  the  first  wrong  1 

She  declares  that  no  mere  words  can  justify  a  battery,  and 
tiiat  the  man  beaten  has  an  action  for  his  damages  against  him 
who  smote  him — and  moreover,  that  so  much  does  the  law 
abhor  bodily  strife,  and  desire  peace  among  men,  that  the  bat- 
tery is  subject  to  further  punidiment  as  a  misdemeanour,  and 
that  he  who  smote  the  rude  and  insolent  accuser,  must  pay  a 
fine  to  the  state  for  the  offence,  and  be  imprisoned  in  a  com- 
mon jail  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  same  just  law.  How  feels 
the  prisoner  now !  He  very  naturally  wants  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement upon  the  blind  goddess  herself,  conceiving  that  she 
has  done  him  far  the  greatest  injury  in  the  case. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  far  more  serious  case  of  wrong  ;  that 
of  a  husband  injured  in  the  most  sacred  of  the  marital  rights. 
He  detects  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  and  kills  him  on  the 
spot    This  killing  is  pronounced  manslaughter  ;  for  which  the 
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injured  husband  is  condemned  to  the  state-prison  at  Iiard  la- 
bour for  a  term  of  years.  But  suppose  that  he  refrains  from 
killing  at  the  instant,  and  challenges  the  author  of  his  ruin  to 
mortal  combat.  The  coward  and  villain  takes  the  challenge 
to  the  police,  and  the  injured  husband  is  arrested  for  merely 
sending  the  challenge,  and  condemned  to  prison  as  a  felon. 
But  suppose  the  wrong-doer  to  accept  the  challenge ;  they  go 
to  the  field,  and  the  husband  speeds  the  bullet  to  his  heart- 
he  dieSr  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  is  a  murdered  man,  and 
the  broken-hearted  husband  is  pronounced  a  wilful  murderer, 
and  expiates  his  offence  upon  tiie  gallows  \  What  ought  he 
to  have  done  V  What  only  the  law  allowed  him  to  do.  He 
should  have  left  his  house  with  great  equanimity  of  mind,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  damning  deed  which  stung  him  with 
the  deepest  agony  7  he  should  have  abstained  even  from  giving 
vent  ta  his  feelingsby  words,  lest  he  should  have  used  profane 
oaths — ^which  the  laws  punish  by  a  fine.  He  should  have  gone 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  coolly  stated  his  case,  and  received 
for  answer,  that  as  there  was  no  witness  to  prove  the  wrong, 
the  law  could  afibrd  no  redress — ^but  in  case  of  a  witness,  then 
he  could  have  his  action  and  recover  a  compensation  in  monbt 
for  this  wrong !  "  Money — a  world's  wealth  !"  nay — "  an 
universe  of  worlds !"  would  he  not  exclaim — "  FU  have  none 
of  it — Pll  murder  him  and  die,  for  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  bless- 
ing now !"  And  yet  by  our  law,  money  atones  fw  this  deep- 
est and  dari^est  of  domestic  wrongs ;  and  when  the  offender 
shall  have  paid  the  sum  ordained,  he  may  go  about  at  noonday, 
serene  and  calm,  as  a  gentleman  and  good  citizen!  Why 
.  mock  the  injured  in  such  a  case  by  treating  this  wrong  as  one 
that  can  be  atoned  for  by  money !  Retain  this  sort  of  redress, 
if  you  please,  for  that  order  of  men  who  will  stoop  to  receive 
it ;  but  do  not  allow  a  wrong  which  destroys  the  happiness  of 
a  fellow^being  for  life,  to  pass  with  lighter  condemnation  than 
the  least  offence  to  the  right  of  property.  Our  laws  punish 
certain  injtlries  to  the  latter  right  as  felonies.  The  stealing 
of  property  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  an  infamous 
crime,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state-prison  for  a 
term  of  years ;  and  yet  how  slightly  is  man's  happiness  affected 
by  the  injury  thus  redressed  ? 

We  have  statutes  for  the  protection  of  animals  from  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment,  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  while  human  affections  are  left 
exposed  to  the  deepest  wounds,  and  the  wrong-doer  may  walk 
abroad  the  companion  and  equal  of  judges  and  legislators,  nav, 
may  sit  upon  the  bench  himself,  and  be  clothed  with  the  holy 
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ermine  of  justice,  instead  of  being  condemned  to  the  celk  of  a 
prison,  to  wear  a  felon^s  earb. 

The  peace  of  families  is  also  left  eatireiy  exposed  to  other 
acts  of  profligacy.  The  parent  may  find  the  honour  of  a 
daughter  lost ;  and  the  la^  ivhich  took  its  origin  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  and  which  recwnised  in  this  no  other  injury  to 
the  parent  than  the  less  of  the  daughter's  services,  affords 
him  a  compensation  in  money  for  that  loss^;  to  which  may  now 
be  added  something  mere,  if  liie  jury  please,  foiithe  wounded 
feelings  of  the  parent.  Against  the  form  of  the  remedy  the 
injured  party  first  revolts,  and  next  against  the  idea  of  a  com- 
pensation in  damages.  Those  wanting  all  proper  appreciation 
of  the  wrong,  may  perhaps  be  content  with  damages ;  but 
those  whose  sense  of  the  injury  is  the  keenest,  scorn  your  le- 
gal remedy,  and  go  unredressed  by  the  law.  In  either  event 
the  wrong-doer  escapes  all  degradation ;  and,  after  having  done 
a  felon's  wrong,  walks  forth  a  gentleman.  If  his  deed  were 
made  a  felony,  he  would  not  fell  below  his  victim. 

Mr  Chitty ,  in  his  learned  and  admirable  work  upon  Medici^ 
Jurisprudence,  notices  a  case  of  this  character,  where  the  de- 
fendant insultingly  sent  the  L.1000  damages  awarded  by  the 
jury  to  the  injured  father,  by  a  livery  servant,  with  his  com- 
pliments, and  that  he  would  with  pleasure  pay  him  another 
L.IOOO9  if  he  would  send  him  his  second  daughter.  If  this 
wretch  had  been  cimdemned  as  a  felon,  what  servant  would 
have  worn  his  livery,  or  delivered  his  bitter  taunts  ?  And  yet 
society  consents  to  liarbour  such  a  man  in  her  bosom,  while 
fibe  condemns  the  petty  swindler  to  the  dungeons  of  a  prison ! 
Nay,  more— if  the  ii^ured  father  should  take  such  vengeance 
upon  him  as  Ms  feelings  should  prompt,  iie  would  become  a 
criminal  himself,  and  forfeit  hb  liberty  or  his  life,  for  yielding 
to  the  impulses  of  his  nature  in  vindicating  his  honour  and  his 
happiness,  where  the  law  had  failed  to  protect  them. 

If  the  social  body  leave  any  man  unprotected  in  any  of  his 
rights,  as 'to  those  rights  and  their  vindication  he  must  be  left 
to  his  natural  remedies.  I  do  not  contend  that  a  man  unpro- 
tected has  the  right  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  wrong- 
doer :  b«t  I  insist  that  it  is  a  known  fact  that  a  lar^e  portion 
of  mankind  will  be  prompted  by  their  natural  impmses  to  do 
so ;  and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether  men  in  society, 
having  neglected  a  due  measure  of  protection,  have  acquired 
the  r^t  to  punidi  the  individual  who  resorts  to  self-redress. 
It  seems  to  me  tibe  social  body  can  only  punish  him  who  re- 
dresses a  wrong  by  an  act  of  vengeance,  when  they  can  point 
to  the  law,  and  say  to  the  offender,  "  Here  was  vour  redress ; 
had  you  appealed  to  our  laws,  your  rights  would  have  been 
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fully  vindicated — ^but  having  chosen  vengeance  when  justice 
was  within  yoiur  reach,  we  condemn  you."  The  taking  of 
vengeance  is  a  moral  offence,  in  the  absence  of  an^  human 
law  for  the  protection  of  rights ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  not  an 
offence  of  which  the  social  body  can  take  any  cognizance,  but 
it  must  be  left  to  the  Creator's  laws. 

It  would  follow,  then,  that  society,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
right  to  punish  an  act  of  self-redress,  must  first  have  afforded 
a  due  measure  of  legal  protection  to  the  right  whose  infringe- 
ment occasioned  the  act  of  vengeance. 

**  As  the  state,"  says  Vattel,  "  does  not  permit  an  indivi- 
dual to  pursue,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  the  usurper  of  his  for- 
tune, only  because  he  may  obtain  justice  from  the  magistrate ; 
so,  if  the  sovereign  will  not  allow  him  to  draw  his  sword  against 
him  from  whom  he  received  an  insult,  he  ought  necessarily  to 
take  such  measures,  that  the  patience  and  obedience  of  the 
citizen  insulted  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  him.  The  society 
cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  right  of  making  war 
against  an  aggressor,  without  furnishing  him  with  other  means 
of  securing  himself  from  the  evil  his  enemy  would  do  him ;  for 
in  all  those  occasions  in  which  the  public  authority  cannot  lend 
us  its  assistance,  we  resume  our  primary  right  of  natural  self- 
defence."         *        *        * 

Wherever  the  social  body  neglects  to  protect  the  human 
sentiments  and  affections,  it  must  leave  the  lacerated  victim 
of  another's  wrongs  to  wreak  his  own  vengeance  upon  the  of- 
fender ;  and  if  assaults,  duels,  and  assassinations  ensue,  no 
statute  can  properly  denounce  its  penalties  upon  the  vindicator 
of  his  rights,  and  all  that  the  courts  can  inquire  into  is,  whe- 
ther there  was  such  a  provocation  as  ordinarily  produces  the 
consequences  which  happened ;  if  so,  and  such  provocation  was 
not  punishable  by  law,  then  the  law  shall  take  no  notice  of 
the  consequences !  This  would  produce  a  dreadful  state  of  so- 
ciety, but  not  a  state  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  one 
which  allows  the  holiest  sentiments  and  affections  of  man's 
nature  to  be  wounded  with  impunity,  the  most  flagrant  vnrongs 
to  be  unprevented  and  unpunished,  and  yet  denounces  the  se- 
verest punishments  upon  the  man,  who,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  injury,  takes  vengeance  upon  die  wrong- 
doer. 

I  pray  you  not  to  misconstrue  my  meaning.  I  am  not  the 
advocate  of  either  of  these  conditions  in  society,  but  most 
heartily  condemn  both  as  an  entire  departure  from  the  true 
rule  of  social  organization. 

My  appeal  is  for  humanity.  I  demand  for  it  full  and  per- 
fect protection  by  the  laws  of  society  ;  and  I  demand  that  the 
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human  sentiments  and  affections  shall  have  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection commensurate  with  their  dignity  and  importance  to 
man's  happiness ;  and  I  have  only  designed  to  point  out  the 
injustice  of  society,  in  neglectii^  a  just  and  generd  protection 
to  all  the  rights  of  man. 

"  Althoujgh  it  will  be  admitted,"  says  Mr  Oiitty,  *'  that 
the  true  object  of  the  law  ought  to  be  security  to  individuals 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  th^  endowments  with  which  the 
Almighty  has  blessed  mankind ;  yet  the  English  law  is  singu- 
liurl^  defective  in  the  protection  of  the  natural  passions  and 
feelmgs  from  injuries.  It  in  ^en^^  interferes  only  whtf  e  there 
has  been  a  visiblb  bodily  injury,  inflicted  by  forcx  or  poison  ; 
while  it  leaves  almost  entirely  unprotected  the  whole  class  of 
the  most  malignant  mental  it^uries  and  sufferings^  unless  in  a 
few  cases,  where,  by  descencUngto  fiction,  it  sordidly  supposes 
s^ne  pecuniary  loss,  and  sometimes,  under  that  mask,  indi- 
rectly, and  contrary  to  its  own  legal  {unnoiple,  affords  oompen- 
saticm  for  wounded  feelings. 

*'  Thus  a  parent  cannot  in  that  character  sue  for  an  injury  in* 
flicted  on  his  child,  and  on  his  own  domestic  hi^piness ;  nor 
can  he  punish  the  silent  seducer  of  his  daughter,  occasioning 
his  most  agonising  mental  sufferings,  and  her  ruin,  unless  the 
&cts  will  sustain  the  allegation  that  the  daughter  was  a  ser- 
eamt  of  the  father,  and  t^  bv  reason  of  the  seduction  he  lost 
the  benefit  of  her  services.  Nor  is  there  punishment  for  many 
foerbal  slanders^  undermining  the  character  of  th^  person  ca- 
lumniated, and  occasioning  the  most  dangerous  illness,  or  even 
death."" 

Mr  Chitty  further  notices  that  the  killing  of  a  person  by 
frifgbA,  or  alarm  is  not  a  felonious  murder,  but  at  most  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  and  that  in  point  of  law  it  is  not  murder  to  work 
4MI  the  imagination  so  that  death  ensue,  or  to  call  the  feelings 
intoso  stnmg  an  exercise  as  to  produce  a  fatal  malady ;  and 
he  concludes  that  the  British  law  is  entirely  defective  in  not 
punishing,  corporally,  those  who  wilfully  occasion  injuries  to 
the  passions^  emotions^  qfiSsctions,  or  feelings  of  another. 

Many  of  you,  doubtless,  remember  a  most  dbtressing  case 
of  suicide,  by  a  younff  gentleman  of  this  city,  some  two  yean 
ago;  who  rushed  to  uie  top  of  his  house,  which  was  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  precipitated  himself  thence  upon  the  pavement 
below,  thus  occasioning  his  awftd  and  instantaneous  death.  A 
few  weeks  before  this  most  melancholy  event,  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  mii^ling  with  his  fellow-citizens,  having  their  highest 
req^ect,  and  the  attachment  of  many  warm  and  devoted  frienda 
His  domestic  character  was  a  mockl  of  the  most  affectionate 
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kindness  and  perfect  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  a  mother 
(his  only  surviving  parent),  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
charities  were  liberal ;  no  worthy  applicant  for  aid  ever  went 
away  empty  from  his  doon  He  was  generous  even  to  a  fault. 
His  integrity  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  preserved  the 
most  nnsuHied  honom*^;  it  was  his  soul — ^his  life.  In  fine,  he 
was  one  of  the  noblest  young  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  one 
whose  memory  I  shall  always  cherish  to  the  latest  hour  of  my 
life.  I  would  that  it  were  (Uvested  of  the  story  of  his  unhappy 
ffete! 

A  few  days  before  his  melancholy  death  he  called  upon  me 
under  great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  stated  to  me,  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  his  professional  adviser,  the  details  of  a  conspi- 
racy formed  to  extort  money  from  him,  by  several  abandoned 
people  in  this  city,  one  of  whom  had  sought  his  acquaintance 
to  ask  charity,  and  who  had  received  pecuniary  relief  at  his 
hands. 

The  conspirators  had  a  scurrilous  paper  in  their  interest, 
and  a  threat  6i  a'libellous  publication  had  been  made  in  its 
oolumns.  This  was  his  concern  at  liie  time  of  his  visit  to  me. 
I  inquired  into  the  whole  matter  with  great  interest  and 
anxiety.  I  know  the  truth  of  his  case,  and  I  know  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  just  foundation  for 
the  least  censure  upon  his  fair  fame.  I  advised  him  to  treat 
the  conspirators  with  utter  contempt,  and  to  pay  them  not  the 
least  attention.  He  soon  after  received  from  some  lawyer, 
who  read  the  laws  but  to  violate  their  spirit,  and  whose  moral 
nature  was  attuned  to  the  work  of  mischief,  further  intimation 
that  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  consummated  by  a  suit  at  law. 
He  brooded  over  this  matter  till  sleep  and  rest  forsook  him. 
The  scurrilous  print  came  out  with  its  brutal  libel,  and  its  vic- 
tim fell  beneath  its  stroke.  When  he  next  called  upon  me, 
which  was  the  day  after  the  publication,  I  think  his  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  maniac,  and  his  wild  exclamations,  his 
intense  mental  su£Pering,  amounting  to  the  most  dreadful 
agony,  baffled  description.  Alas!  I  could  not  soothe  his 
wounded  spirit — ^he  was  taken  to  his  home,  and  when  I  in- 
quired after  him  at  the  next  opportunity,  I  learned  his  awful 
death.  This  man  was  murdered,  and  his  murderers  live  un- 
molested by  the  law. 

**  If,"  says  Mr  Chitty,  *'  legislators  had  sufficiently  consi- 
dered the  connection  of  mind  with  external  objects,  and  that 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  mind  maybe  infinitely  greater 
than  those  of  the  body,  adequate  punishments  would  have  been 
provided  for  many  mental  injuries,  which  at  present  can  only 
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be  visited  by  the  censure  of  mankind,  or,  at  the  most,  by  in- 
adequate discretionary  punishment,  limited  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment."* 

The  reflections  of  this  profound  jurist  upon  the  British  law 
are  equally  i^licable  to  our  own.  The  same  defects  exist  in 
our  legal  <M>de ;  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity  cry  out  in 
Tain  for  protection  to  either  Britidi  or  American  laws.  Nay, 
more,  the  legislators  of  b<^  countries  have  hitherto  treated 
with  derision  and  contempt  die  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  them  rq>on  the  subject  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  human  sentiments  and  affections.  There  were  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  tbis  state,  at  the  last  session,  sundry  peti- 
tions from  ladies  in  one  or  more  of  the  counties,  praying  that 
the  grossest  violation  of  the  marital  rights,  and  the  vilest  in- 
fringement of  tiie  domestic  peace,  might  be  punisdied  as  crimes. 
These  grave  legislators  ill  conc^ed  their  mirth  at  tiiis  out- 
break of  humanity.  It  was  a  ciq>ital  joke,  and  made  them 
merry  for  a  season.  If  these  Isulies  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion, praying  for  further  protection  of  their  wardrobes  from 
theft,  a  bin  for  that  purpose  would  have  been  passed  by  this 
gallant  legklature.  But  as  they  sought  for  protection  for  do- 
mestic love  and  peace,  for  noble  pride  and  lund  afiections,  for 
honour  and  happiness,  these  Solons  derided  the  application. 
They  could  appreciate  silks  and  laces,  and  vet  deride  the 
holiest  sentiments  of  the  being  they  adorned — ^^  they  could 
pity  the  plumage — and  forget  the  dying  bird." 

Let  us  now  examine  more  minutely  some  of  the  rights  of 
man  arising  from  the  sentiments  and  afiections  of  his  nature, 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  what  is  a  proper  measure 
of  legal  defence  and  vindication.  And,  first,  the  marital  rights. 
The  sexes  are  bom  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  and  this 
alone  creates  a  natural  necessity  for  their  uniting  in  pairs.  But 
it  would  go  no  farther ;  it  would  not  determine  the  permanency 
of  that  union,  but  leave  it  to  be  dissolved  at  the  mere  option 
of  either  of  the  parties,  upon  the  lightest  occasion.  The  law 
of  nature,  however,  has  not  only  ordained  the  pairing  of  the 
sexes,  but  the  permanency  and  sacred  inviolability  of  the  union. 
It  is  true  that  the  instincts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  it, 
are  shared  by  man  in  common  with  all  the  animal  creation ; 
but  in  man  these  instincts  are  strengthened  and  consecrated 
by  high  and  noble  sentiments,  which  are  wanting  in  animals ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  most  sacred  rights  emanate  from 
these  sentiments,  and  among  the  chief  of  these  are  the  marital 
rights.     Ofifspring  result  from  the  marriage  union.    Mankind 

«  See  1  Chiit.  Med.  Jur.  320-327. 
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have  a  natural  love  of  ofBspring — heightened  by  holy  hope,  and 
just  pride,  and  benevolent  affections.  The  parents  have  to 
deal  also  with  sensitive,  rational,  and  moral  beings  in  their  chil- 
dren, whose  fate  is  so  connected  with  their  own,  as  that  they 
are  bound  to  preserve  inviolate  that  union  which  has  called 
ihem  into  being,  and  whose  continuance  alone  can  promote 
their  happiness.  Man  is  denied  his  animal  freedom  in  this  re- 
gard ;  it  is  subject  to  his  moral  and  superior  nature,  and  it  is 
well  tiiat  it  is  so.  Moreover,  such  is  the  nature  of  human  af- 
fection,  that  a  judicious  attadmient  is  strengthened  by  indul- 
gence and  time,  so  that  a  separation  bv  death,  even,  is  among 
tiie  severest  trials  of  the  afiSicted.  If  so  great  distress  come 
from  the  act  of  Providence,  to  which  man  is  disposed,  by  his 
reverence  and  awe,  to  submit  with  meek  and  pious  endurance, 
what  must  he  suffer,  whose  domestic  affections  are  wounded 
by  that  worse  deprivation,  the  moral  death  of  the  being  whom 
only  he  loved !  No  sentiment  of  veneration  and  submission  to 
the  Creator's  laws  now  soothes  his  wounded  spirit;  but  his 
pride,  his  honour,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  are  rudely  lacerated, 
and  his  entire  moral  nature  revolts  at  the  wrong.  Marriage 
is  an  institution  of  nature.  The  sacred  exclusiveness  of  do- 
mestic love  is  demanded  by  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and 
hence  the  right  to  its  inviolability.  The  human  legislator  can- 
not plead  that  he  instituted  the  married  state,  and  may  there- 
fore notice,  or  disregard,  its  clsdms,  as  he  shall  choose.  He  is 
bound  to  regard  it  as  the  institution  of  nature,  and  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights  by  appropriate  laws. 

Consider  next  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  parental  feelings. 
Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  clin^  to  the  child.  Be- 
nevolence showers  blessings  around  it,  and  Hope  and  Pride  look 
forward  with  exultation  to  its  advancement  and  success  in  life. 
The  object  of  so  much  attachment,  and  who  promises  so  much, 
attains  to  womanhood — sweet,  confiding,  innocent,  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  falls  the  victim  of  such  vile  art  and  falsehood,  as  was 
so  foreign  from  her  nature,  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  its 
encounter.  The  parent  is  stung  with  the  deepest  agony.  Every 
sentiment  and  ejection  which  before  derived  pleasure  from 
her  existence,  is  now  a  source  of  torment  to  him.  He  was  be- 
fore happy,  he  is  now  miserable ;  his  rights  therefore  have  been 
invaded,  and  he  justly  demands  protection  from  tiie  law. 

We  have  seen  that  a  sense  of  Pride  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion are  innate  in  man ;  these  may  be  wounded  by  malicious 
detraction  and  insult,  and  this  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the  in- 
jured individual.  He  therefore  demands,  very  properly,  legal 
protection  for  these  sentiments. 

I  cite  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  way  to 
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SI  discussion  of  the  species  of  redress  which  the  law  ought  to 
afford  for  injuries  to  the  sentiments  and  affections.    The  right 
of  property  is  fully  acknowledged  by  our  laws*  and  in  general 
is  well  protected.    A  man  injured  in  this  right  has  secured  to 
him  a  civil  action  for  redress,  in  which  he  recovers  a  compen- 
sation in  money  for  the  wrong  done  him ;  and  in  cases  of  injtury 
by  theft,  embezzlement,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  frcMid,  and  im- 
posture, the  law  has  made  the  offence  criminal,  and  punished 
it  as  a  felony.     One  would  suppose  that  a  ri^t  so  sacredly 
guarded  by  the  law  must  have  a  higher  and  hober  origin  tiian 
others,  and  that  its  protection  was  of  higher  importance  to 
man's  happiness  than  those  rights  which  were  entirely  neglect- 
ed.   Whence  then  the  origin  of  this  right  1    It  emanates  firom 
the  instinct  to  acquire.     Man  has  a  natural  desire  to  acquire 
and  keep  prq[>erty.    This  instinct  is  possessed  in  a  slight  de- 
gree by  some  of  the  animal  tribes,  and  it  does  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sentiment     It,  however,  calls  the  sentiment  of 
Self-esteem  to  its  aid,  and  then  says,  "  This  is  mine ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  mine^  it  is  better  than  if  it  were  thine  ;  and  I  am 
bett^  than  diou  art,  because  I  have  it  and  thou  hast  it  not" 
Now,  if  you  deprive  this  man  of  this  thing,  you  become  a  felon ; 
but  if  you  only  take  away  his  wife,  or  degrade  his  daughter,  or 
destroy  his  duiracter,  you  are  still  a  gentleman  in  the  eye  of 
the  law! 

The  person  also  is  greatly  favoured  in  our  jurisprudence. 
Not  only  its  utility  but  its  symmetrical  beauty  has  met  with  a 
ipost  favourable  consideration.  If  you  cut  off  a  man^s  ear,  or 
dit  his  nose,  or  otherwise  maim  hun,  you  are  regarded  as  a 
felon  ;  but  you  may  so  lacerate  his  feelings  as  to  destroy  his 
reascm,  and  escape  without  legal  notice.  An  ear  or  nose  is 
more  valuable,  says  the  law,  than  the  reasonable  fieu^ulties. 
Nay,  so  jealous  is  the  law  of  injury  to  the  corporeal  man,  that 
yon  may  not  shake  your  feet  at  him  within  striking  distance, 
though  you  touch  him  not,  but  forthwith  you  will  be  arrested 
and  carried  before  a  magistrate  for  the  offence ;  and  if  he  him- 
self does  not  call  you  a  coward,  vagabond,  and  knave,  he  will 
be  regarded  as  uncommonly  civil  and  reserved  upon  tiie  occa- 
sion! 

Now,  all  human  rights  emanate  from  the  natural  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  mind ;  they  have,  therefore,  the  same  source, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  enjoy  the  same 
rank  and  dignity ;  some  are  more  sacred  and  important  than 
otters  to  human  happiness. 

Every  member  of  mane's  physical  frume  is  of  some  degree  of 
importance  in  the  exercise  of  its  corporeal  functions ;  but  he  can 
bear  the  loss  of  one  with  less  sacrifice  than  another,  because  it 
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is  not  of  equal  importance  to  lus  bodily  strengtii  or  activity. 
The  loss  of  his  finger  is  not  eqtial  to  the  deprivation  of  his  hand, 
nor  the  loss  of  his  arm  to  that  of  his  leg.  It  becomes  us,  then, 
to  fix  the  grade  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  and  to  determine 
the  relative  rank  and  dignity  of  the  yarious  fietculties,  disposi- 
tions, and  sentiments  of  the  human  mind.  The  supremacy 
vnll  be  concededto  man^s  moral  nature ;  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  next  in  rank,  but  wholly  subsequent  to  it, — as  are  also 
the  tmimal  feelings. 

Man's  highest  enjoyments  consist  in  liie  gratification  of  his 
sentiments.  His  secondary  pleasures  arise  from  tiie  indulgence 
of  his  animal  feelings,  under  the  restraint  of  the  sentiments 
and  the  intellect.  The  source  of  his  highest  enjoyments,  when 
disturbed  or  wounded,  becomes  the  source  of  h^  most  poignant 
sufiering.  He  can  bear  pecuniary  easier  than  domestic  depri- 
vation, an  injury  to  his  person  with  less  sacrifice  than  an  injury 
to  his  character.  Fraud  and  deception  ofiend  Um  more  than 
theft,  and  obtaining  by  false  pretences  more  tiian  robbery.  He 
can  endure  hunger  and  want  easier  than  the  loss  of  his  good 
name,  and  will  sacrifice  the  peace  ^f  his  body  for  his  peace  of 
mind.  He  will  lay  down  life  itself  for  freedom,  truth,  or  jus- 
tice, and  enlist  all  Ae  powers  of  his  nature  in  the  service  of  its 
benevolence.  He  will  spend  his  fortune  to  satisfy  his  love  of 
praise,  and  devote  his  life  to  gratify  his  pride  and  ambition. 
Nay,  he  will  denyiiimself  the  entire  grat&cation  of  the  lower 
pnq)ensitie6,  unless  their  indulgence  can  proceed  under  the 
sanction  of  his  moral  sentiments.  If  this  be  so,  ought  not  the 
law  to  reoognise  these  gradations  of  nature,  and  to  award  its 
protection  aoc(»ding  to  their  demands  ? 

Injuries  to  the  sentiments  and  afiections,  then,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  criminal  offences,  and  be  punidiable  acc^ing  to 
their  degree  of  moral  turpitude ;  and  the  conviction  of  the  of- 
fender in  any  of  these  cases  should  be  a  moral  stigma  upon  his 
character.  In  the  most  enormous  of  these  offences,  such  as 
Aose  most  deeply  affecting  the  marital  rights,  and  domestic 
lovse  and  peace,  the  law  ought  to  pronounce  them  felonies,  and 
punidi  them  as  such ;  as  also  those  lacerations  of  the  sentiments 
which  result  in  the  wreck  of  human  reason.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  idea  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  this  class  of  in- 
juries ought  to  be  banished  from  tiie  mind.  Slander  and  libel 
which  wound  the  sentiments  only,  and  do  not  directly  injure 
a  man's  pecuniary  interest,  ought  also  to  be  treated  as  criminal 
offences,  and  the  civil  action  for  pecuniary  comnensation  ought 
to  be  abolished  altogether.  The  rule  which  I  contend  for  is 
this — ^wfaen  the  injury  is  an  offence  to  the  moral  feelings  or 
Sections,  it  diould  be  treated  as  a  crime  and  as  such  only. 
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The  idea  of  bartering  a  man's,  moral  natmre  for  money,  of  en- 
during so  much  mental  agony  for  so  many  dollars^  is  utterly 
degrading  to  humanity.  Money  is  not  the  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  moral  worth  or  human  happiness.  But  where  the 
offence  is  against  the  right  of  property,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury can  be  measured  by  this  standard,  and  a  compensation  be 
made  in  money.  Such  injury  may  also  be  a  moral  offence  ; 
and,  when  so,  should  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

This  would  abolish  the  civil  action  of  adultery,  the  action 
for  debauching  a  daughter,  and  the  action  for  slander  and  libel,, 
except  where  the  words  published  occasioned  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate pecuniary  injury.  It  would  abolish  the  action  of  as- 
sault and  battery  except  where  the  bodily  injury  was  such  as 
to  occasion  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  it  would  substitute  criminal 
punishment  as  the  sole  measure  of  protection  and  redress.  All 
fraud  and  false  pretences  which  injured  another's  right  would 
be  regarded  as  criminal ;  and  if  they  produce  pecuniary  loss, 
the  civil  action  would  also  be  retained  for  redress  in  damages. 
The  rule,  in  fine,  would  be,  to  treat  all  offences  against  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  man'^s  nature  as  moral  wrongs, 
and  to  lay  all  atonement  by  money  for  injuries  to  human  rights 
entirely  out  of  view,,  except  where  the  injury  affected  the  right 
of  property  directly. 

This  would  prevent  and  redress  moral  wrongs  by  moral 
means,  and  award  for  pecuniary  wrongs  their  only  appropriate 
remedy.  What  1  shall  a  man's  whole  moral  nature  be  grossly 
outraged  and  lacerated  by  the  vilest  wrong,,  and  the  law  deal 
out  a  bait  to  a  mere  instinct  by  way  of  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion ?  Suppose  Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  Adhesiveness^ 
Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  be  raging  under  offence 
and  injury,  and  you  soothe  them  by  gratifving  Acquisitiveness  I 
As  well  might  you,  when  Acquisitiveness  itself  was  outraged  by 
an  injury  to  property,  attempt  to  redress  the  wrong  by  gratis 
fying  the  love  of  music,  and  give  solemn  judgment  in  your 
courts  that  the  defendant  shouM  play  for  the  plaintiff  some  of 
his  favourite  tunes. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  a  vast  di^arity  in  the  ex- 
tent and  seriousness  of  the  various  injuries  to  the  sentiments 
and  affections,  according  to  the  malignity  of  the  offender,  the 
sentiment  or  affection  which  should  be  wounded,,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  external  condition  of  the  aggrieved  person ;  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,^  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  which  should  afford  the  required  recognition 
and  protection  of  these  rights,  without  endangering  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  accused.  I  answer,  that  the  laws  already 
recognize  and  afford  protection  to  rights  where  the  same  dii- 
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fictdty  exists ;  and  what  has  been  safely  done  in  one  case  can 
be  done  in  another  of  the  same  nature. 

The  right  of  life  itself  is  protected  by  our  statutes,  which 
declare  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  may  be  either  mur- 
der, punishable  by  death  r  or  manslaughter,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  a  state-prison  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  or  man- 
slaughter, punishable  by  a  shorter  term  of  imprisonment ;  or 
the  same  offence,  punisnable  by  imprisonment  in  a  county-jail, 
or  by  a  fine  only.  And  cases  are  declared  in  which  the  taking 
of  human  life  is  either  justifiable  or  excusable  homicide,  which 
of  course  are  not  punishable  at  all. 

Now  the  punishment  for  the  taking  of  human  life  is  not  re- 
gulated by  the  mere  fact  of  the  destruction  of  life ;  for  if  it 
were,  there  would  be  but  one  offence,  and  one  punishment : 
but  the  circumstances  attending  each  case  are  considered,  and 
the  crime  takes  its  character  and  meets  its  punishment  from 
tiie  degree  of  moral  turpitude  manifested  in  its  perpetration. 
We  have  seen  that  every  man  has  an  innate  love  of  live — in 
one,  this  intuitive  attachment  to  life  is  much  stronger  than 
in  another,  and  yet  the  law  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the 
offence  of  man-killing  by  the  amount  of  the  instinctive  attach- 
ment which  was  violated  by  the  act  of  killing.  The  law  re- 
cognizes the  instinct  and  the  right,  and  protects  it  whether  it 
be  strong  or  weak.  The  killing  of  a  human  being  who  should 
be  so  disgusted  with  life,  as  that  he  would  have  committed 
suicide  if  he  had  not  been  murdered,  is  as  much  a  crime  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  as  if  the  deceased  had  the  most  ardent  at- 
tachment to  life.  So  also  the  life  of  the  humble  is  as  sa- 
credly protected  as  that  of  the  great. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  right  of  property.  The  law  re- 
gards the  right  alike,  and  its  violation  as  the  same  offence, 
whether  the  owner  was  a  miser  or  philanthropist,  whether  he 
had  much  or  little.  The  offender  who  steals  from  a  man  with 
large  Acquisitiveness,  commits  no  greater  offence  than  when  he 
steals  firom  one  with  a  small  instinctive  love  of  property.  The 
offence  is  against  the  right,  and  the  means  of  prevention  and 
punishment  are  to  be  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of 
moral  turpitude  manifested  by  the  offender.  Accordingly,  he 
who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  is  not  punished  to  the  same  extent 
as  he  who  takes  hundreds  of  dollars.  So  also  the  law  has 
ahready  distinguished  between  various  degrees  of  forgery,  and 
created  several  distinct  grades  of  this  crime,  and  awarded  va- 
rious degrees  of  punishment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
crime  of  arson.  I  am  not  required  to  shew  that  these  grada- 
tions, or  any  of  them,  are  correct ;  but  I  cite  these  instances  to 
shew — ^not  only  that  by  our  law  at  present  there  are  recog- 
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nised  several  distinct  crimes,  from  those  meetiBg  witb  capital 
punishment  to  the  lesser  s<Nrt,  punishable  by  slight  imprison- 
ment— but  moreoyer,  that  oflFences  against  &e  same  right  are 
graduated,  and  meet  with  different  degrees  of  punishment. 

Suppose,  then,  the  law  should  declare  seduction  to  be  a 
moral  offence  of  which  it  would  take  cognizance ;  that  if  the 
rictim  of  it  was  under  a  certain  age,  and  it  was  effected  by  a 
pledge  of  marriage,  it  should  be  punishable  by  imprisonment 
ftr  a  certain  term  of  years  ;  if  of  mature  years,  and  the  cir- 
comstaaces  were  less  aggravating — with  a  lesser  term — ^leav- 
ing the  jury  to  find  the  degree  of  the  crime  as  it  should  be  de-- 
fined  by  law ;  and  have  the  punishment  for  that  degree  fixed 
and  certain.  No  greater  difficulty  could  be  encountered  here 
than  legislation  h^  already  overc<»ne,  in  cases  of  homicide^ 
arson,  forgery,  and  theft. 

So  in  cases  of  slander.  Written  slander,  or  libel,  is  now 
regarded,  by  law,  as  exhibiting  greater  moral  turpitude,  and 
as  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  verbal  slander.  The  former  i& 
indictable  as  a  misdemeanour  now,  while  the  latter  is  not,  but 
» the  subject  only  of  a  civil  action  for  damages.  Would  tiiere 
be  any  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  both  to  be  criminal  of- 
fences, and  graduating  their  punishment  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  evinced  in  their  perpetration? 

This  much  the  law  could  do  at  any  rate  ;  it  could  define 
what  diould  be  the  first  degree  of  any  moral  offence,  and  could 
fix  its  certain  punishment ;  and  it  could  declare  that  all  other 
like  offences  should  fall  within  either  a  second  or  third  degree,, 
in  the  discretion  of  a  jury  who  ^ould  weigh  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  ;  and  tlie  punishment  f<Mr  these  degrees  could  also 
be  graduated  and  fixed  by  law.  This  would  tsdke  all  arbitrary 
discretion  from  the  courts,  and  leave  the  accused  in  the  hands 
of  a  jury  of  the  country,  coming  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  properly  representing  the  just  sentiment  ka  an  enlightened 
and  virtuous  community. 

I  perceive  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  legislation,  for  which  I  have  striven 
m  this  discourse.  They  at  least  invite  candid  investigation. 
Humanity  pleads  for  their  adoption;  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
our  nature  impel  us  to  demand  their  consideration  in  the  halls 
of  legislation ;  and  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced,  that  He  who 
ordained  the  pressing  demands  of  the  human  sentiments  and 
affections,  and  conferred  upon  man  intellectual  powers  to  sub- 
serve them,  has  been  so  sparing  of  the  latter  endowment,  as 
that,  how  hard  soever  he  shall  strive,  his  reasoning  powers 
will  fail  of  securing  an  adequate  measure  of  legal  protection 
against  the  vilest  wrongs  which  one  human  being  can  inflict 
upon  another. 
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II.  Thoughts  OH  Temperament,  By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D.* 

Although,  in  the  following  essay,  the  author  very  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  express  himself  with  entire  perspicuity  and 
definiteness,  he  has  reason  to  know  that  his  views,  as  there 
expounded,  have  notbeen^by  every  one,  correctly  understood. 
On  the  contrary,  so  erroneous  has  been  the  construction  which 
they  have  received  from  several  individuals  of  lugh  standing 
in  science  and  letters  (with  some  of  whom  he  has  conversed, 
and  learnt  the  opinions  of  the  others  through  authentic  chan- 
nels), that,  in  justice  to  his  subject^  as  well  as  tahis  readers 
and  himself,  he  deems  it  essential  to  prefix,  to  the  present  edi- 
tion of  his  essay^  a  preliminary  disquisition^  to  prevent  it,  if 
practicable,  from  being  again  misinterpreted. 

Owing  to  some:  form  of  faultiness  in  his  style,  or  of  inatten- 
tiveness  in  reaclers,.  or  perhaps  to  an  unfortunate  confederacy 
of  both,  the  author  has  been  supposed  to  rest  his  theory  <^ 
temperament  exclusively  on  the  predominance  in  size  and  power 
(single  or  united)  of  those  great  ruling  organs  of  the  body — 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves — ^the  viscera  of  the 
thorax — and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  as  will  presently,,  he  trusts,^atisfactorily  appear. 

Instead  of  being  unnecessarily  restricted  in  his  exposition  of 
the  subject,  the  author,  when  his  sentiments  shall  have  been 
correctly  apprehended,  will  be  found  to  have  constructed  his 
theory  of  temperament  out  of  materials  derived  from  a  two- 
fold source — ^the  size  and  power  of  the  organs  just  specified 
— and  the  relative  amount  of  certain  proximate  elements 
which  enter  as  well  into  the  composition  of  those  organs  as 
into  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  system.  And  though  he 
attributes  to  the  former  of  these  sources  the  highest  degree  of 
influence  in  the  formation  of  temperament,  he  regards  the  lat- 
ter (and  has  so  expressed  himself)  as  no  inconsiderable  auxi- 
liary in  the  work.  By  the  brief  analysis  of  the  matter,  on 
which  he  will  enter  without  further  preface,  he  hopes  to  render 
his  views  so  clear  and  definite,  as  to  prevent  t^em  from  being 
again  mistaken  or  held  doubtful. 

The  human  system  is  composed  of  a  number  of  organic 
tissues,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  proximate  elements  of  lai^er 

*  It  having  been  recently  in  contemplation  to  repubHsh,  in  London,  an 
Essay  on  Temperament  published  some  years  ago  in  the  United  States, 
the  following  paper  was  intended  to  be  prdftxed  to  it,  as  a  preliminary  dis- 
quisition. The  design  to  republish,  however,  having  been  abandoned,  the 
disquisition,  in  its  original  form,  is  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  public, 
and  left  to  its  fate,  without  further  remark. 
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and  more  compoand  organs ;  and  these  elementary  parts  diflbf 
from  each  other,  not  only  in  substance,  structure,  and  func- 
tion, but  also  in  vitality,  activity,  and  power.  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bodies  of  different  individuals  tiiose  tissues  exist 
in  different  proportions.  And  according  as  one  or  more  of 
them  predominate  in  quantity,  are  the  constitution  and  char 
racter  of  the  person  of  whose  body  they  make  component 
parts.  To  illustrate  this  statement  by  a  few  specifications, 
containing,  in  a  special  manner,  a  succinct  account  of  some  of 
the  elementary  tissues,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

Of  these  the  osseous,  cartilaginous,  and  fibrous,  are  compa- 
ratively of  an  inferior  order.  Possessing  as  they  do  but  a 
very  limited  degree  of  life,  they  contribute  but  little  to  either 
the  production  or  the  modification  of  character.  They  serve 
as  mere  machinery,  to  be  operated  on,  and  thrown  into  action, 
by  other  parts  superior  in  material,  organization,  and  endow- 
ment, and  therefore  c<»rrespondingly  in  power  and  standing. 

Of  the  cellular,  serous,  and  mucous  tissues,  the  same  is 
true,  though  in  a  more  limited  degree.  So  is  it  of  every  other 
structure  whose  life  and  functions  are  little  else  than  vegeta- 
tive. Though  indi^nsable  as  elements  in  the  composition 
of  the  body,  and  therefore  essential  to  health  and  well-being, 
those  tissues  are  feeble  in  their  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
character. 

The  tissues  which  act  the  most  important  part  in  forming 
and  modifying  the  constitution  and  character,  are  the  mus- 
cular, the  sanguiferous,  and  the  nervous— the  last  including 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  muscles  most  influential  in 
their  connexion  with  temperament,  are  the  heart,  and  those 
which  subserve  immediately  respiration  and  digestion.  Of 
these,  tJie  chief  respiratory  muscles  are  the  intercostals  and  the 
diaphragm ;  and  the  digestive  are  those  that  enter  into  the 
staicture  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  production  and 
modification  of  temperament,  the  Itmgs  are  also,  as  will  ap- 
pear hereafter,  though  somewhat  indirectly,  yet  very  pecu- 
liarly important  in  their  agency.  They  are  deeply  concerned 
in  making  the  blood,  and  exclusively  so  in  endowing  it  with 
life.  And,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  that  fluid  again, 
especially  the*arterial  portion  of  it,  imparts  life,  and  vigour, 
and  efficiency  to  every  solid  belonging  to  the  body.  Hence 
an  organ,  if  deprived  of  it  by  ligatures  on  its  arteries,  or  by 
their  obstruction  in  any  other  way,  immediately  perishes  ;  and 
hence  the  sudden  and  inevitable  fatality  of  a  profuse  loss  of 
blood. 

Prom  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the  agency  of 
the  sanguiferous  tissue  in  the  original  formation  of  teuipera- 
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ment,  and  in  the  changes  which  it  subsequently  undergoes,  is 
important  and  striking.  I  say,  ^'  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes ;'^  for  in  no  individual,  at  any. period  of  life,  is  tempera- 
ment pontively  etationary.  From  infancy  to  old  age,  its 
changes,  thou^  usually  gmdual  and  slow,  are  notwithstanding 
incessant. 

Of  all  the  organic  structures  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  body,  the  neryous  is  pre-eminently  the  master-tissue — 
of  the  highest  order,  I  mean,  in  vitality,  power,  and  function. 
In  the  entke  range  and  bearing,  therefore,  of  its  influence  on 
temperament,  it  is  paramount  to  either  of  the  others  singly,  if 
not  to  the  whole  of  them  united.  Without  it  man,  though  in 
all  other  respects  the  same  as  at  present,  would  be  inferior  in 
standing  to  ihe  insect  or  the  worm — so  true  is  it  that  we  are 
only  what  our  organization  makes  us. 

Next  to  the  nervous,  in  its  influence  on  temperament,  is  the 
sanguiferous  tissue.  Even  the  nervous  itself  is  essentisJly  de- 
pendent on  it  for  all  it  possesses  of  power  and  e£Eiciency^  and 
even  of  life ;  for,  as  ahready  intimated,  without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  every  c»-gan  of  the  body — ^the  brain 
not  excepted — ^would  fail  not  only  in  action  and  vigour,  but  in 
vital  existence. 

Conformably  to  these  views  of  the  subject,  which  are  be^ 
lieved  to  be  themselves  in  strict  conformity  with  truth  and  na- 
ture, it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  formation  and  being  of  the 
nervous  and  sanguineous  temperaments.  They  are  simple  m 
their  composition,  and  therefore  in  their  constitution  and  cha- 
racter easily  understood.  As  their  names  luf^orty  they  arise 
severally  from  the  respective  predominance  of  the  nervous  and 
the  sanguiferous  tissues,  and  possess,  of  course,  endowments 
corresponding  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  those  two  ele- 
ments of  animal  organism. 

But  there  exist  two  other  temperaments,  accounted  also 
original  and  simple,  the  constitution  of  which  is  but  little  un- 
derstood— ^perhaps  I  should  say,  not  understood  at  all.  They 
are  the  bilious  or  choleric^  and  the  phlegmaUc  or  pituitary  ; 
the  former  distinguished  by  the  attributes  of  active  energy, 
vigour,  and  endurance  under  excitement,  exertion,  and  toil, 
which  it  imparts  to  its  possessors  ;  the  latter  by  a  condition 
in  no  small  degree  the  reverse  of  tfab — a  condition  unaccom- 
panied by  any  elevated  and  efficient  qualities,  corporeal  or 
mental. 

Were  the  question  proposed,  "  What  are  the  natural  ele- 
ments or  organic  constituents  of  these  two  temperaments  1" 
to  render  an  answer  intelligible  and  satisfactory  would  be  a 
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difficult  task.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  extends, 
such  an  answer  is  yet  to  be  framed. 

The  human  organism  contains  no  tissues  which,  either 
singly  or  united,  or  mixed  in  any  known  or  supposable  pro- 
portions, are  alone  calculated  to  gire  rise  to  two*  such  tempera- 
ments or  states  of  constitution.  A  preponderance  or  defi- 
ciency of  neither  nerves  nor  blood-vessels,  nor  of  both  com- 
bined, can  produce  them.  Nor  can  they  be  the  product  of  a 
preponderant  or  deficient  amount  of  muscle,  bone,  or  tendon, 
nor  of  cellular,  mucous,  or  serous  membrane. 

The  question,  then,  respecting  the  composition  of  the  cho- 
leric and  the  phlej?matic  temperaments  remains  unanswered, 
and  presents  itself  as  a  suitable  subject  for  farther  and  stricter 
observation  and  enquiry.  And  every  sound  physiological  fact 
and  principle  direct  that  the  scrutiny  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  soKds  of  the  body ;  fen*,  as  already  alleged,  Tthe  blood 
alone  excepted)  none  of  the  fluids  has  any  agency  m  the  for- 
mation of  temperament.  Of  what  is  called  the  nervous  fluid 
we  have  no  knowledge  ;  and  to  contend  that  bile,  or  phlegm, 
or  mucus,  acts  to  such  an  effect,  is  to  trifle  with  the  subject,  or 
to  manifest  in  relation  to  it  a  degree  of  ignorance  which  had 
better  be  concealed.  Those  fluids  are  but  the  functional  pro^ 
ducts  of  the  solids,  and  can  do  no  more  toward  the  creation 
of  temperament  than  the  gastric  or  the  pancreatic  liquor,  or 
than  the  tear  that  trickles  from  the  eye,  or  the  matter  of  per- 
^iration  which  exhales  from  the  skin. 

To  shed  on  the  subject  of  the  choleric  and  the  phlegmatic 
temperaments  the  light  that  is  essential  to  a  competent  know* 
ledge  of  them,  minute  anatomy  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  re- 
quisite perfection.  It  has  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  every 
thing  that  is  involved  in  what  may  be  called  radical  or  mole- 
eular  organization  ;  nor  has  it  disclosed  to  us  the  differences 
that  may  and  probably  do  exist  in  the  compactness  and  soli- 
dity of  the  globules  composing  the  primitive  fibres  of  our  bo- 
dies. Of  course,  the  difierences  that  prevail  in  the  tension, 
firmness,  strength,  elasticity,  and  general  condition  of  the 
fibres  themselves,  are  equally  unrevealed  by  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unfortunate  want  of  facts,  we  must 
either  resort  for  information  to  analogy,  or  confess  our  ignor- 
ance, and  remain  silent  on  the  subject  Though  the  latter 
alternative  is  certainly  the  least  hazardous,  and  perhaps,  also, 
the  most  consistent  with  a  spirit  of  wholesome  and  rigid  phi- 
losophy, I  shall  notwithstanding,  on  the  present  occasion,  make 
choice  of  the  former.  To  the  attention  of  the  reader,  there- 
fore, t^  fdlowing  analogical  remarlcs  are  submitted. 

The  effects  of  dryness  and  tension  on  a  drum-head,  the 
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Btrings  of  a  riolin,  the  ^rires  (yf  a  harp,  and  on  other  elastic 
and  sonorous  bodies,  are  known  to  every  one.  So  are  the  ef- 
fects of  a  condition  in  such  bodies  the  contrary  of  this — I 
mean  of  a  humid  and  lax  conditk)n.  In  the  farmer  case,  the 
bodies  are  full  of  elasticity,  activity*  and  of  what  may  be 
figuratively  called  vigour ;  aod  are  therefore  prepared  for  the 
emission  of  sound,  and  the  production,  under  suitable  regula- 
tions, of  **  spirit-stirring"  music.  But  not  sa  in  the  laUer  ; 
they  are  there  inactive  and  unsonorous,  lifeless  and  uninter- 
esting— ^they  possess  no  sort  of  efficiency  beyond  that  of  com- 
mon dead  matter*  Such  is  the  doctrine  ;  and  its  analogical 
applicability  to  the  subject  I  am  considering  must  now  be  at- 
tempted— ^with  what  degree  of  success  or  plausibility,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  himseUv 

That  in  persons  possessing  what  is  called  the  bilioua  tem- 
perament, tiie  muscles,  and  such  other  solids  as  can  be  suffi- 
ciently examined,  are  remarkable  for  their  solidity,  firmness, 
and  comparative  lack  of  moisture,  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  such 
persons  manifest  in  action  unusuat  vigour  and  energy,  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  endurance  under  high  excitement, 
hardship,  and  toil.  To  employ  an  expression  rather  common 
and  homely  than  clas^cal  and  elegant,  but  strong  in  its  mean- 
ing and  well  understood,  they  are  '^  tightly  knit"  in  their  en- 
tire organism — ^the  bones  themselves,  perhaps,  not  excepted. 
All  other  things  being  alikcr  therefore,  they  are  superiorly 
fitted  to  be  pioneers  and  labourers,  combatants  and  fatigue- 
men.  But  the  same  solid,  tense,  and  compact  condition  of 
fibre  which  gives  them  unusual  muscular  vigour,  endurance, 
and  efficiency,  confers  a  like  superiority  on  their  nerves  and 
brain  Hence,  when  the  latter  organ  is  large,  and  its  deve- 
lopements  favourable,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  tho- 
roughly improved  by  a  suitable  education — under  these  cir- 
cumstances such  persons  cannot  fail  to  be  remarkable  for  their 
talents  and  mental  achievements^  They  are  men  of  severe 
and  persevering  study,  and  ample  scientific  attainment ;  or 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  direction  of  practical  affairs. 

As  relates  to  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  it  presents  a 
coi>dition  of  things  in  most  respects  the  reverse  of  this.  In 
those  who  possess  it,  the  fibres  of  the  body  are  evidently  lax ; 
the  globules  which  form  them  are  no  doubt  deficient  in  soli- 
dity and  firmness;  tho  skin,  muscles,  and  other  solids,  are  flac- 
cid and  soft  to  the  touch ;  and  the  entire  organism  supera- 
bounds  in  fluids,'especiaUy  in  some  sorts  of  secreted  and  aqueous 
fluids,  but  not  in  blood— ^jertainly  not  in  arterial  blood.  And 
this  moist  and  enfeebling  condition  prevails  in  the  brain  and 
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nerves,  no  less  than  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Compa^ 
ratiyely,  the  whole  system  is  overwhehned  in  a  plethora  of 
lifeless  fluid  The  issue  is  plain :  a  general  unfitness  for  high 
and  vigorous  action  exists  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  Be 
the  cerebral  development,  therefore,  and  the  education  and 
training,  what  they  may,  the  mental  faculties  are  of  an  infe- 
rior caste,  and  all  sorts  of  m^ital  action  exceedingly  moderate, 
if  not  imbecile  in  character. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  would  seem,  that  what 
are  called  the  bi^ous  and  the  phlemnatic  temperaments  are 
the  result  of  a'condition  of  things  of  a  nature  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  other  temperaments. 
The  bilious  appears  to  be  the  product,  not  of  a  want  of  ba- 
lance between  any  ^ven  parts  of  the  system,  whedier  solid  or 
fluid,  but  of  a  state  of  unusually  elevated  tension  and  tone  of 
all  the  solids.  And  the  phlegmatic  temperament  arises  from 
a  contrary  state  of  the  same  parts — a  deficiency  of  tensity  and 
tcme  in  the  whole  of  them.  Although  it  has  been  said  that, 
in  the  phlegmatic  teiQperament,  there  exists  a  want  of  balance 
between  the  solids  and  the  watenr  fluids,  the  latter  being  ex- 
cesfflve  in  quantity,  that  is  one  of  the  ejects  of  the  tempera- 
ment, not  its  cause. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  my  object  in  preparing  this  ex- 
position is  not  so  much  to  settle  the  philosophy  of  tempera- 
ment, as  to  shew  that  I  do  not,  as  I  have  been  alleged  to  do, 
derive  its  existence  and  character  exclusivelv  from  the  size 
and  predominance  of  certain  leading  organs  of  the  body.  As 
heretofore  stated,  I  derive  temperament  from  a  twofold  source. 
I  include  in  my  views  of  it  a  predominance*  and  a  governing 
power,  of.  elementary  tissues,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  and  more 
compound  organs,  which  they  contribute  to  form. 

To  an  unbalanced  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  large 
anatomy  of  the  system,  I  add  a  similar  condition  of  particular 
kinds  of  small  and  elementary  anatomy.  And  the  influence 
of  these  latter  portions  in  modifying  the  constitution  by  the 
formation  of  temperament,  is  the  more  forcibly  exhibited  by 
their  being  collected  into  large  masses,  in  the  form  and  cha- 
racter of  abdominal  viscera,  thoracic  viscera,  and  brain. 
When  the  digestive  not  only  predominate  in  size,  but  also  con- 
tain a  predominant  amount  of  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  or  of 
both  united,  they  are  the  more  powerful  in  their  functional 
action — and  the  reverse*  If  th^  supply  of  blood-vessels  or 
nerves,  or  of  both,  be  small,  that  action  is  correspondingly 
feeble.  Of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  organs  the  same  is 
true*     And  the  brain,  whether  large  or  small,  is  augmented 
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m  power  by  being  abundantly  supplied  with  well  vitalized  ar- 
terial blood,  through  the  instrumentality  of  large  arteries. 
To  these  several  attributes  add  solidity  and  strength,  high 
tension  and  tone  of  fibre,  and  the  functional  power  may  be 
accounted  complete. 

Pabis,  July  5.  1841. 


III.  Norfolk  Island — 'Reform  in  Convict  Treatment^ 

The  following  letter  describes,  in  simple  but  touching  lan- 
guage, the  partial  results  of  a  great  moral  experiment,  and  will 
be  read,  we  think,  with  thrilling  interest.  It  is  something  to 
have  practical  proof  that,  in  the  very  outcasts  of  our  species, 
there  are  elements  of  good  on  which  improvement  may  be  en- 
grafted ;  and  it  is  something  to  know,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  suffering  and  wretchedness  inflicted  on  criminals,  under 
an  idea  that  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  society,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  not  only  without  any  loss,  but  with  much  positive 
advantage. 

Norfolk  Island  is  about  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies 
about  1000  miles  east  of  New  Holland,  in  latitude  28°.  It  was 
selected  as  a  penal  station  for  the  very  worst  class  of  convicts, 
on  account  of  its  great  distance  from  any  inhabited  land,  and  its 
steep  and  rugged  shores,  which  render  access  and  escape  very 
difficult  The  number  of  convicts  seems  to  be  about  600  at 
present ;  but  we  find'that  they  were  twice  as  niunerous  in  1837. 
They  work  in  irons,  and  are  employed  in  what  is  considered 
very  hard  labour  in  that  climate,  cultivating  land  with  the  hoe. 
It  is  described  by  the  superintendent  as  "  incessant  and  gal- 
ling.*" If  they  perform  their  assigned  tasks  they  receive  a 
pound  of  bread  and  a  pound  of  meat  per  day ;  if  not,  they  are 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  turbulence, 
or  other  misconduct,  is  instantaneously  punished  by  the  lash. 
The  Committee  on  Transportation  which  sat  in  1838,  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  were  members,  describe  the  colony  in  their  report  in 
t^rms  which  might  be  fitly  applied  to  Pandemonium.  "  The 
condition  of  the  convicts  ^they  say)  has  been  shewn  to  be  one 

*  This  article  is  extracted  from  the  Scotsman  of  29th  September  1841.  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  writer  of  the  included  letter  from  Norfolk  Island 
enjoys  ample  means  of  information,  and  is  worthy  of  perfect  reliance.  Ci^ 
tain  Maconochie,  who,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  axuierent  of  Phrenology,  has 
derived  much  aid  from  its  principles  in  treating  the  conyicts  under  his  chaige. 
The  results  are  extremely  gratifying. — Editor. 
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of  unmitigated  wretdiedneas."  According  to  Chief  Jostice 
Forbes,  ^'  the  experience  famished  by  the  penal  settlement  has 
prored  that  transportation  is  capable  of  being  carried  to  an 
extent  of  soffering  euch  as  to  render  death  desirable^  and  to  in- 
duce many  prisoners  to  seek  it  under  its  most  appalling  aspects  ! 
He  had  known  many  cases  in  which  it  appeared  that  convicts 
at  Norfolk  Island  had  committed  crimes  which  subjected  them 
to  execution,  fw  the  mere  purpose  of  being  sent  up  to  Sydney." 
*'  He  believed  they  deUberaiety  preferred  deaths  because  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape;  and  they  stated  that  they  were  weary 
of  life,  and  would  rather  go  to  Sydney  and  be  hanged.^  Other 
witnesses  giye  similar  testimony. 

De^>erate  attempts  to  escape  have  repeatedly  been  made. 
In  1827,  the  prisoners  rose,  murdered  the  guard,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  for  a  short  time.  In  1834, 
they  very  nearly  succeeded,  but  were  put  down  after  nine  were 
jQiiecL 

The  law  professes  to  inflict  punishment  only  for  three  pur- 
poses— ^to  repair  the  wrong,  to  amend  the  criminal,  and  fcnr 
the  sake  of  example.  The  horrible  punishments  in  Norfolk 
Island  fulfil  none  of  these  conditions.  They  make  no  repara- 
tion to  the  persons  injured ;  none  to  the  country,  which,  cm  the 
contrary,  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  expense  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  penal  colony.  From  the  first  shipment  in  1786,  to  March 
1837,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  96,558  convicts  were  sent  to  one 
or  other  of  these  pensd  settlements,  and  the  expense  was  at 
least  eight  millions  sterling,  or  L.82  each.  The  punishments 
are  utterly  lost  for  the  purpose  of  example ;  because  what  is 
transacted  in  a  remote  isle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  a 
newspaper,  is  never  seen,  and  not  even  heard  of,  by  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  upon  whom  the  example  ought  to  operate. 
They  do  not  amend  the  criminid ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  harden, 
defMrave,  and  brutify  him.  On  this  point  all  the  vntnesses  are 
agreed.  A  well-disposed  priscmer  is  insulted,  despised,  and 
r^culed,  till  he  is  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  the  vices 
of  his  companions.  One  of  them,  when  receiving  sentence, 
said, — **  Let  a  man  be  what  he  vnll,  when  he  comes  here  he 
is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest ;  a  man's  heart  is  taken  from  him, 
and  there  is  given  to  him  the  heart  of  a  beast.*"  The  remark 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Judge  Burton,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. These  dreadful  puni^ments,  then,  answer  none  of  ■ 
the  ends  which  the  law  contemplates.  They  are  merely  so 
much  torture  inflicted  without  use  or  object,  as  if  pain  and 
suffering  were  in  themselves  a  good.  We  believe  they  owe 
their  continued  existence  to  a  principle  which  law  ostensibly 
repudiates,  but  which  still  influences  the  minds  of  law-makers 
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— ^namely,  that  society  is  entitled  to  revenge  the  wrongs  it  suf- 
fers on  tiie  heads  of  those  who  commit  them,  though  no  be- 
nefit should  result  from  the  infliction,  either  to  itself  or  to  the 
guilty  party, 

Enli^tened  penal  legislation  rests  on  a  single  great  prin« 
ciple,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground — that  cri- 
minals should  he  treated  as  **  moral  patients.^'*  By  this  it  is 
meant,  that  they  should  be  placed  under  restraint,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  discipline  calculated  to  subdue  their  evil 
propensities,  to  call  forth  and  exercise  those  good  dispositions 
of  which  even  the  most  wicked  are  not  destitute,  and  to  form 
such  habits  as  may  render  them  useful  to  society,  and  able  to 
support  themselves  honestly  when  restored  to  liberty.  The 
restraint  should  be  continued  till  the  <*  patient***  is  cured,  and 
he  who  is  found  to  be  incurable  treated  like  a  confirmed  mad- 
man— separated  for  ever  irom  the  society  to  which  his  vices 
would  render  him  a  scourge.  The  restraint  and  the  discipline 
necessary  to  effect  these  objects  will  be  sufficiently  severe,  and 
more  efficacious  in  the  way  of  example,  than  bloody,  degrad- 
ing, and  cruel  punishments,  which  harden  and  demoralize 
those  who  witness  as  well  as  those  who  endure  them. 

Captain  Maconochie  proposed  a  system  of  criminal  treat- 
ment founded  on  these  principles  ;  and  the  experiment  he  is 
now  making  had  the  sanction  of  Government  The  Commit- 
tee had  doubts  as  to  one  part  of  his  plan,  that  of  dividing  the 
prisoners  into  small  parties,  responsible  for  each  other's  con- 
duct, which  we  are  inclined  to  think  would  operate  benefi- 
cially.*   It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  individuals  were  to 

*  The  plan  here  referred  to  is  more  full^  explained  in  the  South  Austra' 
Uan  Record  of  24th  October  1840,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are 
derived.  In  Captain  Maoonochie's  opinion^  punishment  and  reform  should 
be  contemplated  and  pursued  as  separate  objects.  He  proposes  that  the 
men,  after  being  punithed  for  the  past,  should  come  out  on  prwation  or  train- 
ing for  the  future,  in  parties  of  six,  who  shouM  choose  each  other,  and  rise 
or  fall  together  while  undergoing  the  process.  The  objects  contemplated  in 
this  arrangement  are  all  of  a  social  character.  Even  while  the  men  are  un- 
deigoing  their  direct  punishment,  it  will  give  a  value  to  the  social  virtues ; 
because  if  a  man  does  not  recommend  himself  to  his  companions  during  this 
interval  by  good  conduct,  at  least  towards  them,  and  by  a  reasonable  pro- 
mise of  behaving  well  afterwards  while  on  probation,  he  may  not  find  five 
others  willing  to  run  their  several  chances  with  him.  It  will  also  prevent 
favour  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  an  overseer  from  influencing  a  man's  fate ; 
because,  when  his  period  for  punishment  is  expired,  nothing  snort  of  a  judi- 
'  cial  extension  will  keep  him  in  it,  if  other  five  men  are  willing  to  join  with 
him ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  very  special  and  strongly-called-for 
exercise  of  supreme  authority  should  release  him  without  this  being  the  case. 
It  will  thus  sift  the  prisoners  from  the  beginning ;  leaving  the  absoluteljr  in- 
corrigible behind,  on  the  unexceptionable  verdict  of  their  own  companions, 
interested  in  justly  appreciating  their  character ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
duing the  obfitinocty  of  many  who,  in  hitherto  existing  circumstances,  have 
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select  their  own  associates  ia  these  parties.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Committee's  report  will  explain  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan : — 

^  The  great  object  of  a  good  system  for  the  government  of 
convicts  should  be  that  of  teaching  them  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  and  remote  effects  of  their  own  conduct,  and  to  be 
guided  in  their  actions  by  their  reason,  instead  of  merely  by 
their  animal  instincts  and  desires.  With  this  view  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  performance  of  penal  labour  by  convicts  should 
be  stimulated,  not  by  the  fear  of  the  lash  in  case  of  idleness^ 
or  by  any  pecuniary  allowance  which  may  be  expended  in  the 
purdiase  of  tobacco  or  other  luxuries,  but  by  opening  an  ac- 
count with  each  man,  giving  him  credit  for  every  day's  labour, 
to  be  estimated  by  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  marks,  ac- 
cording as  he  had  been  more  or  less  industrious,  with  an  as- 
surance that  as  soon  as  he  should  have  earned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks,  he  should  be  recommended  for  the  remission  of 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence.  As  marks  would  be  obtained 
by  industry  and  obedience,  so  they  should  be  forfeited  by  idle- 
ness, insubordination,  or  any  infringement  of  established  rules. 

been  conndered  hardened,  and  giving  an  early  tangible  valae  to  good  con- 
dad,  and  to  the  snppression,  concealment,  and  mastery  ai  evil  d^[>oaitiona 
and  intentions,  hitherto,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  rather  a  snlgect  of  private 
boast  The  new  system  will,  moreover,  give  them  interests  and  feelings  in 
common  i  and,  each  hayinc^  a  direct  -concern  in  the  eood  -conduct  of  his  fel- 
lows, the  •Government  will  have  the  assistance  of  all  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  The  next  suggestion  is,  that  the  direct  punishment  for  the  past 
should  be  limited  in  time,  but  that  the  probation  should  torminato  only  on 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  all  its  conditions.  Only  sustained  good  conduct  will 
ihns  release  a  criminal  frem  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him.  Endurance 
will  not  serve  him,  or  screen  lum  from  detection ;  nor  any  thin^;  short  of 
|»ositive  merit,  exemplified  both  in  his  own  good  conduct  and  in  his  success 
m  bringing  others  through  with  him.  The  law  will  thus  be  exhibited  in 
every  case  triumphant,  and  a  true  desire  to  pursue  good  will  be  ini^sed  into 
all,  and  a  right  eqmt  de  corps  be  generated ;  and  an  absoluto  necessity  for 
certain  virtues  being  created,  sodetj  will,  as  in  every  similar  Case,  certainly 
produce  them.  Lastly,  it  is  8Ufi;gested  that  both  the  processes  of  punish - 
nient  and  training  should  be  undertaken  systematically  by  the  Qovemment 
itself^  net  confined  to  the  chance  hands  of  settler-masters ;  and  that  when  the 
men  have  gone  through  them,  and  at  lensth  come  into  the  general  popula- 
tion, it  should  be  on  tickets  fi  leave,  with  reasonable  security  for  their  ob- 
servance. Captain  Bfaconochie  earnestly  expresses  his  conviction  ''  that  a 
sepasate,  or  any  other  unnatural  state  to  which  a  criminal  may  be  sentenced, 
cannot  operate  so  advantageously  on  him  as  a  well-contrived  social  or  other 
natural  stato  j  and  that  the  lattor  has  the  further  advantage,  of  operating  on 
multitudes  with  the  aid  of  multitudes,  whereas  the  other  operatos  merely 
on  indiyidnals,  without  asnstanoe  of  any  kind,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the 
natural  impolses." — How  far  the  soondness  «f  these  sunestions  [has  heea 
confirmed  by  experience^  is  testified  bv  the  letter  from  Norfolk  Island  con- 
tained in  the  present  article,  and  by  other  details  published  in  the  Number 
of  the  South  Australian  Reoord  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  Seotsman  of  3l8t 
Nov.  1840,  and  Ckaml>m-s's  Edimbwyh  Journal,  39th  May  1B4K— Ed.  P.  J. 
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Instead  of  the  sommary  infliction  of  the  lash,  or  the  loss  of  in- 
dulgences in  food  or  otherwise,  convicts  should  incur  by  of- 
fences of  this  description  the  forfeiture  of  a  number  of  marks, 
proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  according  to  a  scale 
to  be  framed  for  the  purpose ;  nor  should  corporal  punishment 
be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  re- 
sistance to  authority.  The  whole  number  of  marks  each  con- 
vict should  be  required  to  earn  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
should  be  so  fixed,  witii  reference  to  the  number  to  be  allowed 
for  a  good  day's  labour,  as  to  enable  him,  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  to  obtain  his  pardon  at  the  expiration  of  about  half 
the  period  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 

^  By  adopting  the  plan  which  has  just  been  described,  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain  and  arbitrary  will  be  ren- 
•dered  systematic  and  definite,  and  a  pOwerAil  means  of  influ- 
<encing  the  mind  of  the  convict  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  dtoly  conduct  The  adoption  of  this  mode  of  governing 
«oonvict8  seems,  therefore,  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote 
their  moral  improvement,  and  it  is  also  Ukely  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  burden  of  their  maintenance,  by  rendering  their 
Jabour  far  more  productive  than  it  has  hitherto  been." 

^*  Twelve  months  have  now  passed,  and  still  all  is  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  permanency  of  the  present  arrangements  ;  and 
the  experiment  has  thus  been  made  as  difficult  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  old  hands  are  here, 
and  yet  nothing  can  go  on  better.  Before  Captain  M.'s  arri- 
val, they  were  sent  here  to  be  punished  as  it  suited  the  mercy 
or  the  cruelty  of  the  commandant !  You  can  imagine  nothing 
half  so  bad.  The  men  were  made  desperate ;  they  murdered 
to  be  hanged^  killed  each  other  from  charity^  and  lived  only 
in  the  excitement  of  violence  and  despair.  This  may  seem 
exi^eration ;  but  hundreds  here  can  tell  the  tale,  and  the 
public  records  confirm  it  Men  were  drawn  up  on  the  burn- 
ing sand,  with  heads  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  there  made  to 
stflmd  in  different  positions,  without  moving  hand  or  foot ; 
if  they  moved  so  much  as  to  drive  a  fly  away,  twenty-five  and 
fifty  lashes  were  given  on  the  spot.  The  men's  minds  were 
so  excited,  that  bodily  su£Fering  had  no  efiect  on  them.  They 
were  flogged  until  pieces  of  flesh  flew  off  at  every  lash ;  after 
which,  without  care  or  covering,  they  were  left  to  starve  on 
bread  and  water  in  stone  cells,  while  their  poor  lac^ated  bo- 
dies were  left  to  time  and  nature  to  heal.  Such  like  sicken- 
ing details  are  too  disgusting  to  dwell  upon.  There  are  hun- 
dreds here  gradually  sinking  into  an  untimely  grave,  victims 
of  these  barbarities.     On  his  arrival,  Captain  M.  resolved  at 
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once  to  lay  aside  the  chains  and  tiie  lash,  and  to  try  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  humane  and  rational  system,  fonnded  on  the 
principle  of  cheering  and  encooraging  to  good,  rather  than  of 
terrifying  from  evil.  With  this  yiew,  his  first  object  was  to 
make  the  conyicts  understand  that  dieir  future  treatment  would 
depend  on  their  own  conduct ;  and  that  his  aim  was  to  encou- 
rage and  reward  honesty,  regularity,  industry,  and  intelli- 
geance — first,  by  kind  g^ieral  treatment  and  confidence ;  and, 
secondly,  by  giying  them  marks  for  superior  industry  and  good 
eondnet;  which  marks  should  both  haye  a  money  yalue,  and 
ako  go  towards  obtaining  present  comforts  and  ultimate  free- 
dom for  their  possesses. 

"  Against  this  system  ail  the  old  authorities  protested  to  a 
man ;  but,  nothing  daunted.  Captain  M.  fought  step  by  step 
for  his  own  yiews,  and,  in  the  face  of  eyery  difficulty,  perse- 
Tered  in  his  attempt.  The  results  fuUy  warranted  his  confi- 
dence in  his  own  plan  ;  for  neyer  did  such  a  change  take  place 
among  such  a  set  of  men  in  so  short  a  time.  The  conyicts 
are  now  no  longer  in  daily  dread  for  their  liyes.  I  am  told 
the  sensation  caused  among  them  on  Captain  Maconochie's 
first  address  was  touching  to  the  last  degree.  They  met  with 
hardened  indifierence.  lie  began ;  their  attrition  was  ar- 
rested; he  went  on;  their  features  began  to  work;  they 
straggled  hard,  but  nature  preyailed.  The  flood-gates  were 
opened  by  the  first  touch  of  human  sympathy,  and  tears 
streamed  down  faces  whose  eyes  for  years  had  not  been 
moistened.  Humanity  stood  confessed:  they  were  not  all 
brutes;  and  though  the  children  of  impulse,  on  whom  much 
could  not  be  redioned  at  first,  yet  with  time  and  patience 
mudi  might  be  dcme.  There  are  many  very  bad;  but  the 
body  haye  got  the  name  which  only  the  comparatiye  few  de- 
senre.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  fine  heads 
among  them.  There  are  numbers  of  that  powerful  class  which 
one  is  apt  to  describe  as  great  for  good  or  eyil,  according  to 
circumstances.  These  haye  hitherto  been  against  them  ;  but 
the  fine  traits  already  shewn  by  so  many,  and  the  almost  ro- 
mantic anecdotes  of  attachment  and  disinterestedness  which 
I  could  relate,  make  Captain  M .'s  task  a  most  interesting  one. 

^  Numbers  are  sent  down  here  for  endeayouring  to  escape 
from  the  colonies,  and  thus,  with  no  additional  moral  oflence, 
are  subjected  to  the  treatment  here ;  and  these  are  generally 
the  best  men.  Justice  is  so  loosely  administered,  tibat  since 
we  haye  been  here  fiye  men  haye  been  sent  for,  whose  inno- 
cence was  proyed  by  accident,  and  who  had  friends  to  interest 
themselyes  about  them.  And  we  haye  reason  to  belieye  there 
are  many  more,  while  the  real  yillains  are  at  large.     And  I 
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believe  yon  at  home  can  form  no  idea  of  the  mere  trifles  for 
which  men  have  been  doomed  to  the  fearful  horrors  of  trans- 
portation. Judges  have  been  too  anxious  to  clear  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  justice.  The  daily  improvement  of  these 
men  is  suficient  reward  for  all  Captain  M.  has  suffered.  They 
have  formed  a  society  among  themselves  for  putting  down  bad 
language*  All  is  oraer  and  reg^arity,  the  men  going  cheer- 
fully to  their  work,  and  grudging  no  labour,  however  hard,  if  it 
is  the  Captain*^  wish — that  is  their  law ;  it  is  like  witchcraft 
the  power  he  has  gained  over  them — at  least  so  it  would  appear 
to  those  who  -give  these  men  no  credit  for  human  feelings  at 
all.  But  his  power  arises  from  far  higher  sources.  He  has 
convinced  them  with  the  power  of  truth,  that  his  sole  object 
is  their  ultimate  good ;  and  to  this  all  his  regulations  tend. 
He  listens  to  all  their  grievances— ^endeavours  to  enlist  their 
better  feeUngs  for  the  putting  down  vice  m  all  shapes.  Many 
eases  he  tries  in  tb«  Barrack-yard  among  themselves.  At 
first  there  was  an  ^endeavour  to  conceal  crime — ^now,  all  are 
eager  to  discover  it ;  and  the  change  is  sudi  that  few  would 
believe  it  without  seeing  it.  Those  men  who  in  the  old  times 
had  bean  considered  incorrigible,  are  now  among  the  best  men. 
We  go  among  them  and  shew  them  every  confidence. 

"  Soon  after  arriving,  Captain  M,  and  myself  walked  dovm 
to  a  quarry — there  were  three  men  working  in  chains.  They 
looked  as  if  they  wished  to  speak  to  us.  We  went  forward. 
They  entreated  Captain  M.  to  relieve  them  of  their  chains, 
which  he  said  he  would  do,  provided  they  would  answer  for  e^ich 
other.  One  of  them — Docherty — a  fine  young  man  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  hesitated,  saying  he  had  a  very  passionate  tem- 
per, and  when  the  overseers  were  saucy  and  overbearing  he 
could  not  answer  for  himself  knocking  them  down,  and  he 
would  bear  any  punishment  himself,  but  could  not  think  of 
bringing  his  companions  into  any  risk.  Captain  M.  pointed 
out  to  him  this  would  be  a  strong  motive  for  commanding  his 
temper.  *  Oh,  Sir,  when  my  blo<Kl  gets  up  it  is  just  impossible^ 
and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  get  it  ouC  There  was  a  struggle 
of  generosity  among  them ;  at  last  he  was  prevmled  upon  to 
try.  This  man  had  originally  been  in  the  Guards,  sent  out 
to  Sydney  for  some  insubordination  towards  his  sergeant,  and 
sent  here  for  endeavouring  to  escape ;  a  man.  Bums,  had  been 
with  him  in  all  his  troubles  here,  and  their  attachment  was 
quite  extraordinary.  These  men  had  each,  in  eighteen  months, 
2200  lashes,  twelve  months  in  prison,  on  bread  and  water  al- 
ternate months,  and  chained  in  a  damp  cell.  Poor  Docherty, 
after  five  months'*  steady  good  behaviour,  attempted  to  hang 
himself;  he  was  fortunately  cut  down  and  recovered,  but, 
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tbongh  very  weak,  would  not  stay  in  the  hospital,  for  fear 
thqr  should  say  he  was  maliBgering,  He  continued  very  weak; 
lie  should  work  though  not  very  able  for  it.  The  medical  man 
told  me  his  digestiye  organs  were  quite  deranged,-  and  it  would 
require  care  and  time  to  recover  him.  I  sent  for  hlm,^  and 
told  him  that  we  wished  to  get  his  health  re-instated,  aaid  Hiat 
I  would  have  him  to  work  in  mv  garden,  ta  do  as  much  or  a» 
little  as  he  liked,  and  that  the  food  proper  for  him  should  be 
sent  from  the  house  to  him.  He  a|^eared  most  grateful,  but 
moped  for  want  of  Bums,  and  he  used  to  carry  some  of  his 
good  things  to  his  friend »  We  brought  Bums  to  work  with 
him.  We  often  talked  to  him,  while  the  tears  would  rush  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  became  gentle  even  to  timidity.  But  he  gra- 
dually suBk  into  low  spuits,  and  one  morning  flew  to  the 
guards,  begging  they  would  kiQ  him.  For  some  days  he  con- 
tmued  very  vehement;  the  paroxysm  subsided,  and  he  re- 
turned to  lus  garden,  with  Bums  to  take  charge  of  him.  But 
be  gradually  got  worse,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  be  confined, 
first  in  the  hospital  and  then  in  the  prison,  Bums  tending  on 
bun  night  and  day.  Captain  M.  went  often  to  see  him ;  and 
one  day,  when  sensible,  he  said : — '  Oh !  sir,  when  I  used  to 
be  m  trouble,  and  did  mot  care  what  I  did,  I  was  quite  well ; 
but  now  that  I  see  my  bad  ways,  and  wish  to  turn  to  my 
Maker,  and  you  are  aU  kind  to  me,^  I  can^t  bear  my  own 
thoughts,  and  this  heavy  trouble  comes  over  me.'  His  fear 
and  anxiety  was»  that  he  should  do  any  harm  in  the  attacks ; 
urging  upon  Bums  to  kill  him  rather  than  run  any  risk.  These 
men  were  considered  mild  beast^  and,  on  our  arrival,  we  heard 
one  officer  boast  of  his  courage  in  having  gone  near  where 
they  were  etanding!  Kindness  had  come  too  late,  yet  it  did 
wl«t  no  harshness  could  have  done.  Poor  Docherty  literally 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  it.  One  time,  on  Docherty's  re- 
covering a  little,  he  wanted  to  walk  in  the  bush ;  the  autho- 
rities would  not  hear  of  it,  saying  he  wanted  to  be  after  mis- 
chief. Bums  came  to  Captain  M.  and  offered  to  be  chained  to 
the  leg  with  him^  to  satisfy  those  who  were  afraid ;  but  this  Cap- 
tain M.  would  not  allow,  and,  as  he  had  no  fear,,  ordered  them 
to  be  permitted.  There  are  few  friends  would  have  asked  for 
such  a  thing,  merely  to  gratify  the  craving  of  an  insane  man. 
The  insanity  became  confirmed,  mid  he  is  now  gone  to  the  Syd- 
ney asylum.  Bums  is  now  free.  I  could  write  pages,  but  must 
satisfy  myself  with  one  more  instance  which  has  just  happened. 
"  A  man,  named  Stacey,  has  hitherto  borne,  and  deserved- 
ly so,  the  very  worst  character  on  the  island.  His  public  cha- 
racter is  fearftil,  and  his  companions  are  all  afraid  of  him.  He 
has  a  head  like  a  giant's.    It  seems  last  week  he  had  been 
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gmmblmg,  and  lost  two  shirts  which  did  not  belong  to  hinii 
^  and,  feeling  ashamed  to  face  his  companions,  made  off  for  the 
bush.  He  was  two  days  missing,  and  no  robbery  having  been 
committed,  it  was  generally  beUeved  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  On  the  second  morning,  after  heavy  rain  all 
night,  he  was  found  sitting  quite  exhausted,  and  not  able  to 
move  without  help.  They  asked  him  how  this  was  1  He  an- 
swered, that,  under  any  other  commandant,  he  would  have 
committed  half-a-dozen  robberies ;  but  he  had  done  enough 
ill  in  return  for  Captain  Maconochie^s  kindness  to  him  ;  and 
that  he  would  rather  starve  than  vex  him.  He  was  then  asked 
why  he  had  not  gone  to  Grey?  (a  friend  of  his,  whom  Captain 
M.  sent  out  of  his  way  to  one  of  the  sheep -stations).  *  No,* 
he  said,  '  he  had  not  gone,  for  fear  of  getting  Grey  into 
trouble.''  Thus  did  this  reckless  man  shew,  in  the  midst  of 
the  strongest  temptation,  a  self-denial  which  few  of  us,  I  fear, 
could  have  exhibited.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  poultry-yards, 
pig-yards,  and  sheep-stations,  yet  he  must  have  died  had  he 
not  been  found  when  he  was.  Who  will  dare  to  say  such 
men  cannot  be  recovered  \  But  we  have  much  need  of  good 
religious  catechists  among  us,  who  will  come  with  a  mission* 
ary  spirit,  to  devote  then:  thoughts  and  time  to  the  great 
work. 

"  The  chief  of  our  servants  are  from  among  the  old  hands — 
and  most  devoted  ones  they  are.  But  S.,  with  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  who  came  out  with  us,  enter  warmly  into  aU  our  views 
for  their  good,  with  a  kindness  and  intelligence  that  might 
shame  their  betters.  J.  S.  is  one  of  our  free  overseers^  and  is 
much  respected. 

"  Twelve  months  have  now  passed,  and  we  are  still  uncer- 
tain what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  all  future 
arrangements  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  present  experi- 
ment. Among  the  new  prisoners  there  is  really  neither  trouble 
nor  anxiety.  With  most  inefficient  apparatus,  Captain  M.  has 
proved  his  judgment  to  be  cwrect.  Six  hundred  of  these  men 
have  now,  for  twelve  months,  lived  two  miles  from  the  settle- 
ment, in  wooden  barracke,  not  a  soldier  near  them,  and  with 
only  two  free  overseers  ;  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  insubordination.  Let  Sir  W.  Molesworth  come  him- 
self and  see  and  be  convinced.  No  one  would  believe  that  all 
this  is  produced  without  some  peculiar  management.  It  re- 
quires temper,  judgment,  patience,  and  a  right  estimate  of  hu- 
man natiu*e.  Any  ignorant  soldier  placed  as  commandant,  as  he 
happens  to  be  the  highest  in  rank,  would  again  soon  have  this 
peaceful  orderly  community  worse,  perhaps,  than  they  ever 
have  been — and  that  would  be  scarcely  possible. 
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"  I  should  mention  that  the  men  are  paid  in  'marics'  for 
Aeir  labour ;  so  many  connt  towards  their  freedom,  and  all 
extra  have  a  certain  money-valae,  for  which  they  get  their  food 
and  clothing,  as  they  like  best  themselyes.  If  Uiey  dcm^t  work 
they  get  no  marks,  consequently  no  food  but  bread  and  water. 
There  are  no  idlers;  many  will  work  all  night  for  extra  marks. 
They  have  got  an  evening  school,  where  180  have  learned  to 
read ;  each  man  subscribing  so  many  marks  a-month,  which 
pay  their  teachers — the  better  educated  among  themselves. 
Captain  M.  encourages  every  good  thing  they  propose,  but 
likes  it  first  to  emanate  from  among  them.  They  compara- 
tively feel  themselves  to  be  firee  men,  acting  for  their  own 
and  each  other'^s  good.  They  have  formed  a  Friendly  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  or  accidents,  for,  as  in  real  life,  no 
wages  are  given  during  confinement — and  from  mark-subscrip- 
tions yearly,  a  few  are  allowed  from  the  fund  weekly  to  the 
sick.  Young  men,  and  boys  from  eleven  to  twenty  (we  have 
some  younger),  come  forward  begging  to  be  taught  trades. 
Many  a  fine  lad  here,  and  men  too,  who  have  families  at  home, 
have  expressed  gratitude  that  they  have  been  sent  here.  Mu- 
sic is  encouraged  among  them,  and  you  would  be  astonished 
at  our  band.  Dr  Reid,  the  medical  man  for  the  new  hands, 
has  been  brought  up  in  Grermany,  and  is  a  thorough  musician, 
literally  able  to  play  cm  every  instrument.  He  has  taught,  with 
other  assistance,  thirteen  who,  six  months  ago,  did  not  know 
a  note.  They  now  astonish  all  who  hear  them.  I  have  heard 
no  such  band  in  the  Colonies.  There  are  flutes,  clarionets, 
French-horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  &c.  &c.,  and  they  are  now 
manufacturing  a  drum.  They  play  every  Thursday  in  the 
Settlement  They  are  capital  glee-singers — and  our  church- 
music  is  quite  beautiful.  The  men  in  their  leisure  hours  meet 
for  improvement ;  and  so  eager  are  numbers  of  them,  that 
they  beg  for  task-work  at  so  many  marks,  getting  tqp  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  having  it  done  by  ten  or  eleven — so  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  their  own,  to  read  or  sing,  play,  or  work  at 
some  ingenious  fancy  of  their  own.  We  have  a  few  books  for 
them ;  but,  like  all  other  instruction,  it  is  yet  limited,  frcxn 
Sir  George's  natural  unwillingness  to  enter  into  expense  dur- 
ing our  uncertainty.  Pages  of  letters,  syllables,  and  easv  les- 
sons, have  been  printed  from  some  types,  given  as  play-mings 
to  one  of  mv  boys.  We  had  no  other  means  of  teaching  them 
to  read.  It  is  the  want  of  means  for  carrying  out  Captain  M.'s 
views  which  vexes  and  annoys  him ;  also  the  long-continued 
uncertainty  of  the  value  of  the  men's  marks  for  their  freedom. 
F^  though  he  was  sent  here  with  full  authority  to  do  what 
he  chose,  yet  none  of  his  acts  have  yet  been  confirmed,  and 
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thus  the  men  are  still  in  a  state  of  suspense*  He  is  very  de- 
sirous that  the  second  convictions  from  these  Colonies  should 
also  be  placed  under  his  authority.  It  is  strange  that  the  Syd- 
ney Government  should  have  power  to  punish  these  men  as 
they  choose,  when  the  Home  Government  pays  for  the  estab- 
lishment It  is  now  eleven  months  since  any  more  prisoners 
have  arrived.  This  we  think  is  ominous  of  some  change.  In 
the  mean  time  we  are  all  very  glad  at  having  seen  Norfolk 
Island ;  we  shall  never  see  its  like  again.  Our  house  and  gar- 
den are  most  beautiful ;  yet  we  are  ready  to  live  in  a  bush-hut 
to-morrow  in  King*s  Island  to  promote  *  the  great  object.'  I 
never  saw  Captain  M.  look  better  ;  he  is  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits.  His  intentions  are  appreciated ;  he  is  eager,  however, 
fbr  strangers  to  come  and  judge  for  themselves.  For  his  suc- 
cess here  can  only  emanate  from  himself,  and  will  in  many 
quarters  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion." 


IV.  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  different  MedicineSrand  dif» 
ferent  Kinds  of  Food^  <J*c»  on  the  Mental  Faculties^  Read 
before  the  Phrenological  Association,  at  London,  on  8th 
June  1841,  by  C.  Otto,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Me- 
dicine in  the  University  of  Copenhagen^ 

Manifold  as  are  the  uses  of  Phrenology,  firmly  as  we  believe 
in  its  importance  in  so  many  and  various  concerns  of  life,  the 
deeper  must  be  our  regret  that  it  is  not  yet  so  generally  adopt- 
ed and  employed,  as  is  desirable  for  the  general  and  indivi- 
dual welfare  of  mankind.  In  regretting  this  with  respect  to 
all  our  fellow-creatures,  I  do  so  still  more  in  reference  to 
medical  men  ;  for,  independently  of  the  use  which  everybody 
can  draw  from  Phrenology,  the  station  and  calling  of  medical 
men  enable  them,  by  the  light  and  aid  of  this  science  of  mind, 
to  be,  in  an  especial  manner,  useful  to  their  fellow-men.  They 
may  learn  from  it  how  to  treat  insanity,  and  particularly  mo- 
nomania, in  the  most  rational  and  most  successful  manner ; 
and  be  enabled  to  vote  justly  on  the  responsibility  of  crimi- 
nals. But  besides  this,  they  would  be  led  to  pay  attention  to 
facts  and  events  in  their  calling — in  medicine — that  might  be 
of  great  value  as  to  health  in  general,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  particular  diseases,  and  which  hitherto  have  escaped  atten- 
tion entirely.  I  shall  here  mention  only  one  point — ^in  my 
opinion  a  very  important  one — which,  ever  since  I  became  a 
phrenologist,  has  attracted  my  attention.  It  concerns  the  action 
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of  Afferent  medicines  on  the  mind.  I  am  conyinced,  from  facts 
in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of  others,  that  different  medi- 
cines, independently  of  their  general  action,  and  their  action  on 
other  particular  organs  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  have  likewise  a 
particular  action  on  a  particular  faculty,  or  particular  class  of 
faculties,  of  the  mind.  It  will  certainly  be  long  before  we  ar- 
rive at  incontrovertible  and  pure  conclusions  as  to  this  point  ; 
for  as,  in  a  ^neral  point  of  view,  the  effects  of  medicines  yet 
require  muck  study  and  research,  so,  specially,  their  effects  on 
the  particular  factdties  of  the  mind  must  be  mquired  into  and 
observed  by  many  before  we  can  draw  any  certain  conclusions. 
During  upwards  of  ten  years  I  have  collected  many  materials 
relating  to  this  point,  and  have  noted  down  the  observations 
of  others,  made  without  any  idea  of  their  importance  ;  and  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  assert,  that  every  medicine  acts  dij^er^ 
ently  on  the  brain — acts  on  one  particular  factdty,  or  one  par* 
titular  group  of  faculties,  of  the  mind.  But  not  having  my  col- 
lection of  materials  at  hand,  and  being  but  an  individual  who 
may  err,  I  can  here  give  jrou  only  some  hints,  satisfied  with 
having  drawn  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  leaving  it  to 
others  to  correct  my  notions.  I  confess  beforehand  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  applaud  aU  my  propositions.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit that  much  of  what  you  are  to  hear  is  only  hypothesis, 
perhaps  fancy ;  but  I  still  hope  you  will  think  me  right  in  the 
principle. 

The  arguments  supporting  my  assertion  are  partly  a  priori, 
partly  a  posteriori. 

As  to  the  arguments  of  the  former  class,  I  may  observe,  that 
all  the  different  states  of  our  body  act  in  a  different  manner  on 
the  brain,  and  that  every  peculiar  state  has  a  particular  effect 
upon  a  particular  faculty,  or  on  a  certain  group  of  faculties, 
of  the  mind.  It  seems  to  me,  that  every  external  agent  or  sti- 
mulus in  the  world  acts  differently  on  the  brain,  one  agent  more 
on  one,  another  agent  more  on  another  faculty  ;  and  I  think 
that  a  wise  Providence  has  ordered  it  so,  that  just  those  faculties 
are  acted  upon  which  are  required  to  act  on  this  or  on  that 
particular  occasion  in  order  to  provide  for  our  welfare,  in  or- 
der to  answer  this  or  that  purpose.  Will  any  body  deny  the 
influence  of  different  states  of  the  bod^  on  particular  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  who  has  observed  in  himself  and  others  how 
different  his  mind  is — ^how  certain  faculties  are  active  and  others 
passive — ^in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  different  times  of 
the  day  ?  I  dare  not  here  go  into  details,  but  merely  refer 
to  everybody's  own  experience,  whether  he  is  not  another 
mental  being  in  winter  and  in  summer,  in  the  morning  and 
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at  nighty  in  &ie  and  in  foul  weather!*  The  dilFerence  certainly 
depends  upon  mere  circumstances,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
action  of  different  food  ;  but  'ti$ne,  having  a  marked  effect  on 
the  mind,  is  likewise^  I  think,  influential  as  such.  To  come 
to  particulars — Are  not  the  inielieeiual  faculties  active  in  the 
morning  ;  and  are  not  the  social  feelings  then  more  dormant, 
as  likewise  particularly  the  animal  propensities  ?  Does  not 
this  intellectual  activity  continue  during  the  day  ?  and  ought 
it  not  to  be  so,  as  at  that  period  we  are  called  to  exert 
ourselves  in  our  different  callinga  and  businesses  ?  But  to- 
wards evening,  and  particularly  in  the  night  itself,  the  animal 
faculties  begin  to  awake,  and  at  last  attain  their  zenith  of  ex- 
citement. It  is  at  and  in  the  night  that  riots  and  quarrels 
particularly  take '  place  ;  it  is  a/  and  in  the  night  that  most 
crimes  and  misdeeds  are  Committed.     As  to  the  feelings,  we 

*  Many  readers  will  answer  these  qaestions  in  the  affirmative ;  bat  others, 
who  have  lees  susceptible  nervous  systems,  will  reply  that  they  are  uncon- 
scions  of  any  difference  in  their  mental  condition.    Milton  composed  the 
Pcaradise  Lost  during  only  six  months  in  the  year;  and,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  his  nephew  Phillipe,  said  that  *^  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but 
£rom  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal  ;•  and  that  whatever  he  attempted 
at  other  times  was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  ^moy 
never  so  nrach,"    Dr  Johnson,  ia  his  Life  of  Milton,  treats  the  idea  with 
ridicule ;  ^  This  dependence/'  says  he, ''  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those 
temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be 
derided  as  the  mmes  of  a  vain  imaginatioii.    Sapiens  cbminabitur  astris.    The 
author  that  thinks  himself  weather-bound  will  find,  with  a  little  he^from 
hellebore,  that  he  is  onl^  idle  or  exhausted.      But  while  this  notion  has 
possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it  supposes.     Our 
powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  posmnt  quia  posse  videntur. 
When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence  is  enforced ;  but  when  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the 
day  is.  given  up  without  resistance ;  for  who  can  contend  with  the  coarse  of 
nature! '*    Johnson  has  devoted  the  1 1th  No.  of  the  Idler  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  same  view.   **  Surely,*'  he  there  says,  "nothing  is  more  reproach- 
ful to  a  being  eiMlowed  with  reason  than  to  resign  its  powers  to  the  inflvence 
of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependence  on  the  weather  and  the  wind  for  the  only 
blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence. 
To  look  up  to  the  sky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the  condition  of 
nature ;  to  call  npos  the  sun  for  peace  and  gaietj,  to^  deprecate  the  clouds 
lest  sorrow  shomd  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice  of  idleness,  and  idola- 
try of  folly.  .  .  ...  He  that  shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert 

his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons ;  and  may  set  at 
defiiEUice  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south."  That  theie  is  much  truth  in  this  concluding  re- 
mark is  unquestionable ;  but  Johnson  assuredly  carries  his  notion  too  far. 
His  own  temperament  bad  too  much  of  the  lymphatic  in  it  to  confer  on  him 
the  quick  sensibility  which  characterizes  many;  its  sluggishness  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  of  his  ever  requiring  the  strong  stimulus  of  necessity  before 
he  could  apply  laboriously  to  composition.  ^  No  man,"  said  he  to  Boswell, 
<'  loves  labour  for  itself."  On  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  Boswell, 
with  a  livelier  temperament,  hadjuster  views  than  those  of  his  Idol.  ''  Alas !" 
he  exclaims,  ''it  is  too  certain  that  where  the  frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and 
there  is  a  fine  sensibility,  such  influences  of  the  air  are  irresistible."    It  is 
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perceive  Ideality  and  Hope  active  in  the  morning,  Wonder  and 
Cautiousness  in  the  night.  This  ought  to  be  so ;  for  miist  not 
Cautiousness  be  in  the  night  particularly  on  its  g^uard  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  us  to  finding  means  for  protecting  ourselves 
and  our  families  in  the  dark,  and  against  the  active  animal  pro- 
pensities of  others  abroad  ? 

Now,  as  this  state  of  our  body  at  difierent  times  is  modified 
by  dififerent  causes,  so  likewise  the  activity  of  the  faculties  of 
ihe  mind  is  modified  accordingly.  I  will  only  further  advert 
to  that  modified  state  of  the  body  which  is  called  disease,  I 
think  it  evident  that  certain  particular  diseases  have  a  parti- 
cular action  on  particular  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  that  perhaps 
every  single  disease  stands  in  a  particular  relation  to  one  par- 
ticular faculty,  or  at  least  one  particular  class  of  faculties. 
Thus,  all  the  acute  diseases  put  Cautiousness  into  the  greatest 
activity  ;  we  feel  low-spirited  and  anxious  immediately  at  their 
commencement :  and  well  it  is  that  such  is  the  case ;  for  in 
this  way  are  we  immediately  led  to  provide  against  the  threat- 
ening enemy  by  calling  in  a  physician,  and  being  cautious  as 
to  food,  drink,  &c.  Chronic  diseases  have  a  difierent  action 
according  to  the  bodily  organ  that  is  afiected  ;  they  act  now 
upon  this,  now  upon  that  class  of  the  mental  faculties.  When, 
for  instance,  the  liver  or  spleen  is  affected,  we  see  all  things 

proper  to  add,  that,  in  a  conversation  Bubseqiientl;^  recorded  in  Boswell's 
work,  Dr  Johnson  Sjpeaks  less  confidently  than  in  his  published  writings,  of 
sock  cases  as  that  of  Milton.  *'  I  never/'  said  he,  **  felt  any  difference^  upon 
myself  from  eating  one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor  nrom  one  kind  of 
weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I  believe,  who  fed  a  cUferenoe  ; 
bat  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

Dr  Henry  More,  in  his  Discourse  of  Enthnsiasm,  sect,  vii.,  says — '*Our 
imagination  alters-as  our  blood  and  spirits  are  altered,  and  indeed  very  small 
thii^  will  alter  them  even  when  we  are  awake ;  the  mere  change  of  weather 
and  Tarions  tempers  of  the  air,  a  little  reek  or  sufinmigation,"  &c  And 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  observes — '^  Onr  country  must 
be  confessed  to  be  what  a  great  physician  called  it,  '  a  region  of  spleen  ;** 
which  may  arise  a  good  de^  from  the  great  uncertainty  and  many  sudden 
changes  oi  our  weather  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  And  how  much  these 
affect  the  heads  imd  hearts,  especially  of  the  finest  temper[ament]s,  is  hard 
to  be  believed  by  men  whose  thoughts  are  not  turned  to  such  speculations. 
Thia  makes  us  unequal  in  our  humours,  inconstant  in^our  passions,  uncer-- 
tain  in  our  ends,  and  even  in  our  desires." 

The  effects  of  the  weather  on  the  temper  have  already  been  noticed  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  420 ;  and  vol.  xiii.  pp.  391, 392. 

Cowi>er  tells  in* his  Letters,  that  he  habitually  "rose  cheerless  and  dis- 
tressed in  the  morning,  andbrij^htened  a  little  as  the  day  went  on."  ''  Sleep," 
says  he,  "  that  refreshes  my  body,  seems  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  re- 
spect As  the  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more  alert,  and  when  I  am  retiring 
to  bed  am  more  fit  for  mental  occupation  than  at  any  other  time.  So  it  fares 
with  us  whom  they  call  nervous."  (  Works,  Orimshatu^t  edit  ii.  228 ;  v.  98.) 
Iteffular  and  imperative  occupation  we  believe  to  be  the  best  remedy  foe 
su^meqoalities  of  spirits  and  mtellectnal  power.-^EniTOR. 
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and  events  in  a  gloomy  aspect ;  that  is,  Cautiousness  and  Con- 
scienti6usne88  are  morbidly  acted  upon  : — ^when  the  heart  or 
lungs,  on  the  contrary,  suffer,  Hope  is  ever  active,  and  along 
with  it  Ideality  and  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  JBUnd 
persons  are  friendly  and  kind,  deaf  ones  bad-tempered  and 
saucy.  Tabes  dorsalis  is  always  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
melancholy.  1  should  almost  think,  that,  were  we  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  we  should  observe  that  every  particular 
disease  has  a  particidar  effect  on  the  mind — ^that  now  this  now 
that  cerebral  organ  is  acted  upon. 

If^  then,  it  be  conceded,  that  every  modification  of  our  na- 
tural state  of  body  reacts  on  different  mental  faculties,  I  have 
only  to  ask.  Are  not  the  effects  produced  by  medicines  like- 
wise a  modified  state  ?  and  as  every  remedy  produces  particur- 
lar  effects,  is  it  not  a  natural  conclusion,  a  priori,  that  different 
medicines  must  act  in  a  diffierent  way  on  the  faculties  of  the 
mind? 

But  likewise  a  posteriori^  by  actual  experience,  can  this  be 
proved*  Every  physician  b  taught  this  by  facts  occurring  in  his 
practice  ;  and  if  we  have  not  many  records  upon  this  point,  the 
deficiency  arises  simply  from  ignorance  of  phrenology  on  the 
part  of  most  physicians,  and  from  want  of  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  in  support 
of  the  principle,  that,  whether  the  effect  of  different  medicines 
on  the  mental  faculties  is  mediate  or  immediate,  certain  it  is» 
that  in  its  character  it  is  extremely  different. 
,.  The  effect  of  different  medicines  on  the  brain  may  \i^  gene- 
ral— depending  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  action  of  the 
remedies  causes  an  increased  or  a  diminished  flow  of  the  blood 
to  and  in  the  brain ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  likewise  local  on 
particular  faculties  or  classes  of  them.  Aperient  medicines^ 
for  instance,  produce  both  kinds  of  effects :  in  deriving  the 
blood  from  the  brain  they  diminish  the  activity  of  the  men- 
tal faculties ;  but,  according  to  circumstances,  if  the  brain  has 
been  overfilled  with  blood,  and  thereby  prevented  from  acting, 
the  relief  so  produced  by  the  aperients  must  again  awake  its 
activity  in  general^  and  the  loccd  effects  are  then  usually  excite- 
ment of  Hope,  Veneration,  Benevolence,  and  Ideality.  We  en- 
joy ourselves ;  we  see  every  thing  and  event  in  a  brighter 
light;  we  feel  grateful  to  God,  and  kind  to  our  fellow- men. 
Petition  influential  men  about  any  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
you  will  observe  the  different  result  of  your  request — ^the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  it  is  received — according  to  their 
bowels  having  been  opened  or  not  i  All  those  medicines  which 
increase  the  eiretUation  of  the  blood,  augment  more  or  less  the 
quantity  flowing  through  the  brain  ;  and  in  this  manner,  if  the 
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excitement  does  not  exoeed  tlie  nataral  limits,  aR  the  organs 
of  the  brain  are  excited.  But  the  local  eSect  is  very  different, 
partly  according  to  the  predominance  of  certain  siogle  faculties, 
but  partly  likewise  because  the  different  remedies  of  that  class 
have  a  different  specific  action  on  certain  particular  faculties. 
For  instance,  ammonia  and  its  preparations,  morphia,  casto- 
reum,  wine,  ether,  and  the  ethereal  oils,  produce  a  greater  ac- 
tivity of  Ideality,  Hope,  and  the  reflective  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  but  the  empyreumatic  oils  occasion  a  greater  activity  of 
Cautiousness,  Wonder,  and  the  perceptive  faculties — for  tibey 
induce  melancholy  feeEnga,  and  mostly  visions,  particularly 
of  the  gloomy  kind.  Phosphonis  has  a  particular  action  on 
Amativeness ;  it  produces  an  increase  of  physical  love,  and  is  in 
consequence  found  of  use  against  impotence.  Iodine,  likewise, 
acts  on  Amativeness  and  Cautiousness.  All  the  odoriferous 
gum-resins,  balsams,  and  aromatics,  act  on  the  same  propen- 
sity, and  on  Ideality ;  and  hence  their  good  effects  in  hyste- 
ric^ affections,  which  are  mostly  combined  with  morbid  Ama- 
tiveness and  Ideality.  Cantharides,  likewise,  act  on  Amative- 
ness. Camphor  has  a  contrary  effect ;  it  depresses  Amative- 
ness, as  all  physicians  know.  Bitter  and  astringent  remedies 
act  more  on  Cautiousness  ;  bark,  long  used,  produces  gloomi- 
ness of  mind.  The  farinaceous  and  mucils^^ous  are  com- 
monly called  the  indifferent  remedies  ;  and  so  they  really  are« 
Their  local  action  is  lubricating;  emollient,  &c.;  their  ge- 
neral is  nomridiing:  but  as  their  whole  action  is  bland,  so  also 
is  tiieir  nourishing  one ;  that  is,  they  deposit  their  nutritious 
matter  without  any  excitement.  Hence  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  ne  excitants  of  the  br^n  either;  they  excite  no  men- 
tal faculties  at  all.  Of  the  metals,  arsenic  acts  more  on  Cau- 
tiousness, producing  a  gloomy  state  of  mind ;  gold  on  Hope, 
having  been  used  by  tiie  ancients  as  an  esdularant ;  mercury,  a 
nHMrbid  sensibility,  gloominess,  and  indisposition  to  occupations 
usually  agreeable.  Of  the  different  gases,  I  will  here  advert 
only  to  the  nitrous,  which  acts  so  differently  from  the  others, 
mvdducing  mirtiifulness,  love  of  life,  bright  prospects  (excited 
Wit,  Ideality,  and  Love  of  Life).  But  it  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  the  different  local  action  of  narcotics  on  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  Independently  of  the  excitement  of  the  irhole  brain 
on  account  of  the  increased  flow  of  the  blood  to  that  part,  a  par- 
ticular local  excitement  is  observed  after  each  different  narco- 
tic. Thus,  opium  acts  on  Amativeness,  and  likewise  on  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  Ideality.  That  it  acts  particu- 
larly on  Amativeness,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  those  who  use 
this  drug  immoderately,  or  in  huge  doses,  feel  a  great  desire  for 
gratification  of  the  faculty,  and  even  now  and  tiien  get  a  true 
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priapism.  That  it  acts  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and  Ide- 
ality, is  evident  from  the  activity  of  the  intellect  after  a  mo- 
derate dose,  from  the  brilliancy  of  ideas  that  occur  (See  ''  The 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater''),  and  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activity  of  the  same  faculties  even  after  sleep 
has  been  produced  by  it.  Every  body  who  observes  such  a 
patient,  wUl  perceive  how  objects  continue  to  represent  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  and  how,  as  Dr  WiHiam  Gregory  says,  "the 
mind  is  awake,  while  the  body  sleeps."  Of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  that  of  Language  in  particular  seems  to  be  active ; 
hence  the  loquacity  oi  the  sleeper.  This  excited  state  of  the 
organ  of  Language  is,  according  to  Dr  Gregory,  particularly 
produced  by  a  certain  preparation  of  opium,  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  Dr  Gregory  says — ^  I  have  always  observed  an  in- 
creased flow  of  ideas,  a  greater  power  of  following  out  a  train  of 
reasoning,  after  taking  the  muriate  of  morphia ;  and  I  have  never 
experienced  from  it  any  excitement  of  the  lower  propensities." 
'*  For  some  hours  after  a  dose  of  this  medicine,  the  organ  of 
Language  is  so  strongly  stimulated,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
stop  when  I  begin  to  speak  ;  and  I  have  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, which  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  so  often,  tliat 
I  am  quite  confident  of  the  result.*'  (Phren.  Joum,  vol.  viii. 
p.  163.)  Having  on  other  occasions  taken  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine,  he  found  it  to  produce  a  marked  derange- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Language,  amounting  to  a  dissociation 
of  words  from  the  things  signified,  and,  in  the  most  severe  in* 
stance,  accompanied  by  violent  headach  in  the  situation  of 
the  organ.  *'  An  overdose  may  probably  entirely  derange 
the  faculty."  On  account  of  the  calm  collectedness  of  mind 
which  the  muriate  of  morphia  produces,  and  of  the  stimulus 
which  it  affords  to  the  organ  of  Language,  Dr  Montgomery 
Robertson  and  Dr  Gregory  are  disposed  to  recommend  this 
medicine  to  nervous  people  who  have  to  make  an  appearance 
in  ptA)lic.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  effects  of  opium  with  those 
of  Zelladonna^  hyoscyamus,  or  other  narcotics,  we  shall  find  them 
quite  different.  None  of  them  acts,  like  opium,  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  On  the  contrary,  belladonna  stupifies  them ; 
so  does  likewise  cicuta.  Hyoscyamus  seems  to  have  a  particu- 
lar exciting  action  on  Ckmibativeness ;  for  all  patients  who  take 
it  become  saucy,  and  inclining  to  anger  and  violence  (See  Dic- 
tion, de,  Med.  t.  vi ;  art.  Jusquiame).  Crocus  acts  on  Ama- 
tiveness^  cannabis  on  Mirthfulness  and  Hope — all  observers 
combining  in  asserting,  that  the  inebriated  state  which  follows 
spirituous  drinks,  prepared  with  this  drug,  is  characterized  by 
immoderate  mirth.  Tobacco  has  quite  a  peculiar  effect.  It 
has,  firstly,  a  marked  influence  on  the  organ  of  Language  (as 
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opium  has) ;  and,  secondiy,  on  tiie  mtellectoal  fiiculties.  This 
is  akeady  sufficiently  proved  by  the  practice  of  smokers  of 
tobacco.  In  order  to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  order 
to  promote  conversation,  nothmg  is  better  than  a  pipe  or  a 
cigar !  Even  when  you  feel  quite  indisposed  to  reading  or  writ- 
iiigj  yo'i  will  immediately  become  inclined  when  you  take  to 
the  pipe  ;  and  conversation  never  fla^  amongst  smc^ers. 

For  proof  of  my  assertion  that  all  the  different  medicines 
have  a  different  and  particular  action  on  particular  mental 
fiunilties,  I  shall  finally  only  remark,  that  the  ancients  speak 
of  the  power  of  many  herbs  in  disturbing  the  balance  of  the 
mind,  in  brutalizing  the  passions,  in  producing  physical  love, 
in  putting  the  mind  in  a  brilliantly  dreaming  state,  &c.  &c. 

And  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  particular  medicines  act  on 
particular  parts  of  the  brain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  like- 
wise pctrtictUar  sorts  of  food  and  drink  act  on  particular  men- 
tal fsLCulties,  or  on  'particular  classes  of  them,  leaving  some 
others  quite  unaffected. 

As  ^e  state  of  the  body,  acting  differently  on  the  mind, 
is  modified  by  our  food  and  drinks,  we  must  likewise  already 
a  priori  be  entitled  to  draw  this  inference  (vide  supra);  but 
we  can  also  do  it  a  posteriori. 

Every  body's  experience  must  have  taught  him,  that  he  is 
not  in  the  same  state  q>i  mind  after  every  sort  of  food  and  drink : 
now  he  is  gay  and  merry,  now  gloomy  and  low-spirited ;  now 
he  is  talkative  and  witty,  now  silent  and  stupid ;  now  he  is 
inclined  to  anger  imd  passion,  now  extremely  tractable ;  he 
will  now  feel  this  group  of  faculties  excited,  now  that ;  now 
the  intellectual,  now  the  lower  ones. 

Eggs  are  admitted  by  all  to  have  a  tnail^ed  action  on  Ama- 
tiveness  ;  and  why  should  eggs  only,  of  all  our  food,  enjoy  the 
jnivilege  of  acting  upon  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  ?  I  think 
every  sort  of  iBood  does  k.  All  sorts  of  meat,  for  instance, 
act  particularly  on  the  lower  propensities,  which  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  ferocity,  eruelty,  and  wild  passions  of  all  the 
carnivorous  animals,  and  by  the  fierce  and  animal  passions  of 
those  nations  and  individuids  who  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
meat.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  intellectual  faculties  also  are 
more  acted  upon ;  su[id  hence  the  really  greater  ii^Uect  of  the 
camivcMHOus  animals.  All  ^>egetaUe  food,  on  the  contrary,  leaves 
both  the  animal  and  ihe  intellectual  faculties  at  rest,  andstimu- 
lates  rather  the  moral  feelings:  this  is  evident  from  the  bene- 
volence, blandness,  and  mil&ess  of  all  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, and  the  peaceable  and  quiet  temper  of  those  nations  and 
individuals  who  feed  mostly  upon  vegetables :  hence,  however, 
likewise  their  weak  intellect.     But  besides  this  general  action 
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of  all  meats  and  all  vegetables,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
each  sort  of  meat,  and  each  sort  of  vegetables,  has  a  different 
action  on  particular  mental  faculties  Arom  other  sorts :  pork 
excites  the  animal  propensities  more  than  either  veal  or  mut- 
ton ;  peas  are  famous  for  acting  on  Cautiousness  and  Wonder, 
&c.  I  allow  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  may 
influence  our  state  of  mind  after  a  meal ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
a  particular  sort  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ones. 

This,  I  think,  is  still  more  evidently  the  case  with  different 
beverages.  I  will  here  mention  only  water,  wine,  spirits, 
beer,  coffee,  and  tea. 

Heater  is  certainly  the  most  natural  and  most  wholesome 
beverage ;  and  as  it  is  healthy  to  the  whole  body,  so  of  course 
is  it  also  to  the  brain;  and  the  same  remarks  I  have  made  re- 
specting farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  which  are 
mere  aliments,  hold  good  here  as  to  water.  No  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  excited ;  which  is,  of  course,  the  healthiest  mental 
state.* 

Independently  of  the  mild  excitement  of  the  whole  brain 
produced  by  wine,  through  an  increased  flow  of  the  blood  to 
the  head — and  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  excitement 
occurs  particularly  in  those  faculties  whose  development  is 
large — I  suppose  that  wine  has  a  more  special  efioct  on  the 
moral  feelings  and  on  those  faculties  which  are  on  the  boun- 
daries of  the  feelings,  and  the  intellectual  faculties— on  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  Hope,  Mirthfulness,  Ideality.  Of  the  lower 
propensities,  it  acts  principally  on  Adhesiveness.  We  have  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  opinions  in  the  mutual  benevolent 
feelings  that  commonly  arise  in  a  company  where  wine  is  mo- 
derately taken ;  in  the  merry  and  bright  ideas  that  are  engen- 
dered ;  in  the  hope  that  springs  up ;  in  the  wit  which  sparkles; 
in  the  willingness  with  which  you  shew  and  express  your  re- 
gard for  greatness  and  worth ;  in  the  cordiality  and  warmUi 
with  which  you  speak  to  your  fellows,  and  which  you  really 
at  that  moment  have  ;  in  the  many  friendships  and  connexions 
that  are  formed  at  the  wine-table ;  in  the  fact,  that  many  old 
quarrels  are  there  made  up,  and  that  many,  whom  misunder  • 
standingandold  disagreements  have  separated  from  each  other, 
meeting  over  the  wine-cups,  again  shake  hands  and  renew 
their  former  tie.  At  the  same  time  that  these  feelings  and 
sentiments  are  excited,  the  intellectual  faculties  likewise,  as 

*  "  Water,"  says  Dr  Hush,  **  is  the  nniversal  sedative  of  turbulent  pas- 
sions— it  not  only  promotes  a  general  equanimity  of  temper,  but  it  composes 
an^er.  I  have  heard  several  well-attested  cases,  of  a  draught  of  cold  water 
having  suddenly  composed  this  violent  passion,  after  the  usual  remedies  of 
reason  had  been  applied  to  no  purpose." — {Inquiry  into  the  Injluenoe  of  Phy* 
sic^d  Causet  upon  the  Moral  JFaeulty.) — Editor. 
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is  proved  by  the  easier  flow  of  ideas,  are  stimulated,  but  in 
less  degree.  The  organ  of  Language  is  among  those  par- 
ticularly acted  upon :  you  speak  better,  you  have  a  better  com- 
mand cf  words,  you  become  even  eloquent,  with  the  wine  at 
your  side.  Except  Adhesiveness,  and  perhaps  also  Amative- 
ness,  all  the  lower  prc^ensities  are,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  the 
background.  But  the  whole  state  of  mind  takes  another  turn 
when  ioo  much  wine  is  taken ;  then  particularly  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  wine — the  alcohol — acts ;  and  then 
immediately  the  animal  faculties  begin  to  get  active,  and  that 
faculty  manifests  itself  particularly,  the  organ  of  which  predo- 
minates in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  brain. 

And  here  we  see  how  the  third  beverage,  ardent  spirits,  acts 
on  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Spirits  of  wine  have  in  that  re- 
q>ect  a  widely  different  action  from  wine.  Do  not  object  to 
me,  that  wine  and  ardent  spirits  must  have  the  same  effect, 
ance  they  contain  the  same  active  ingredient,  the  alcohoL 
This  18  not  the  case ;  spirits  contain  pure  alcohol,  only  mixed 
With  some  water  ;  wine  contains  many  other  elements  besides 
— acids,  salts,  &c.  I  do  assert,  that  ardent  spirits  have  a  spe- 
<dfic  effect  on  the  lower  propensities,  the  worse  part  of  our 
character.  This  is  already  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  fact, 
conceded  by  all,  that  they  brutalize  the  mind ;  in  other  words, 
excite  the  animal  faculties.  Look  at  the  gin-houses  ;  look  into 
all  the  public  places  where  the  lower  classes  indulge  in  ardent 
spirits.  What  disputing!  what  broils!  what  quarrels]  Can  any 
body  doubt  the  degrading  effects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  moral  feelings  ?  Has  not  the  habi- 
tual drunkard  lost  all  the  ennobling  qualities  of  man  i  We 
may  likewise  deduce  from  this  evident  specific  action  of  ar- 
dent spirits  on  the  lower  propensities,  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging temperance  societies, — ^the  importance  of  diminish- 
ing, as  much,  as  posdble,  the  use  of  spirits. 

As  to  beer :  it  likewise  contains  alcohol,  but  mixed  with  other 
principles,  particularly  extractive  ones,  which  modify  its  ef- 
fects. It  has  no  beneficial  action  in  common  with  wine ;  it 
has  more  in  common  with  spirits.  It  does  not  excite  the  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  and  if  it  appears  to  do  so  when  taken  in 
a  very  small  quantity,  this  is  only  on  account  of  the  small  re- 
semblance to  wine.  When  taken  in  a  greater  degree,  it  de- 
presses the  mtellectual  faculties ;  in  particular,  the  organ  of 
l4mguage,  instead  of  being  excited,  is  on  the  contrary  de- 
pressed. You  will  observe  l£is  in  the  southern  German  univer- 
sities: the  students,  althou^  else  very  talkative  and  com- 
immieatiye,  are,  ^en  they  sip  their  beer,  sitting  quite  silent 
and  gloomy-looking  fai  spite  of  the  Language-exciting  tobacco 
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whicli  they  smoke.  Beer,  -moreover,  stimulates  the  animal 
propensities  less  than  ardent  spirits]  and,  of  the  feelings,  I 
should  think  it  particularly  acts  upon  Cautiousness— ^for  beer- 
drinkers  are  ratiier  morose  and  low-spirited.'* 

Coffee  and  tea  have,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  peculiar 
action  on  the  intellectual  faculties ;  coffee  still  more  than  tea. 
They  are  both  on  that  account  the  favourite  beverages  of  in- 
tdlectual  people  and  students.  I  appeal  to  everybody's  expe- 
rience, whether  he  does  not  feel  more  disposed  to  think,  to 
•write,  to  read,  affcer  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea ;  and  whether  either 
<X  tliem  has  any  action  whatever  on  the  lower  propensities. 
If  a  person  feel  indisposed  to  literary  labour,  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  will  instantly  make  him  disposed  to  it.  Here  in  Eng- 
land tea  is  preferred  to  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  the  latter  is 
taken  ^nly  after  dinner,  vAken  it  cannot  have  the  effect  above 
mentioned,  on  account  of  digestion  going  on.  Whoever  will 
try  the  effects  of  coffee  and  tea  in  the  morning  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  intellectual  faculties,  vnll  immediately  give  the 
palm  to  coffee.  Add  to  this  a  cigar  (which  acts  upon  tShe 
organ  of  Language),  und  you  have  all  the  excitants  for  com- 
posing and  writing  well ! 

If  what  I  have  stated  on  the  specific  action  of  different 
medicines,  and  different  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  on  particidar 
mental  faculties  or  groups  of  faculties,  is  true,  it  will  certainly 
lead  to  very  important  results  as  soon  as  sufficient  experience 
bas  been  acquired,  flow  important  will  it  not  be  in  the 
choice  of  remedies,  food,  and  drink,  in  certain  diseases,  and 
with  certain  individuals,  according  to  tiieir  mental  state,  imd 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  faculties,  or  a  class  of 
faculties,  in  their  brain  ^  How  important  will  it  not  be  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases  and  madness,  when  this  or  that 
faculty  particularly  is  affected  1  How  important  in  certain 
countries,  where  some  mental  diseases  are  endemic,  or  a 
Certain  mental  state  prevails^  as,  for  example,  hypochondri- 
asis in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland !  How  important, 
when  you  intend  something  particularly — ^when,  iov  instance^ 
you  are  to  write  an  essay  or  make  a  speech,  or  when  you  are 
eoing  to  a  party,  and  wish  to  be  agreeable  and  social  i  How 
important,  even  in  education,  wh«i  certain  faculties  predomi- 

*  ^*  Fermented  liquon  of  a  good  quality  and  taken  in  a  mederato  ^juantity, 
are  favourable  io  the  virtues  of  cuidoar,  benevolence,  and  generosity ;  but 
wben  they  are  taken  in  excess,  or  when  they  are  of  a  bad  quality,  and  drank 
even  in  a  moderate  quantity,  they  seldom  fail  of  roosing  every  latent  spark 
of  vice  into  acdon.  The  last  of  these  facts  is  so  notorious,  that  when  a  man 
is  observed  to  be  ill-natured  or  quarrelsome  in  Portugal  after  drinking,  it  is 
4M>mmon  in  that  country  to  say  that  'he  has  drunk  bad  wine.' "  (Rush,  Joe. 
du), — Editob. 
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nate  and  others  are  slumbering,  to  be  able  likewise  to  excite 
the  last,  and  depress  the  first,  by  these  material  means  !  How 
important  in  penitentiaries,  where  the  lower  propensities  are 
to  be  depressed,  and  tiie  higher  faculties  excited,  to  be  able  to 
attain  this  even  by  medicines  and  certain  foods  and  drinks  ! 
&c.  &c. 

I  conclude  with  repeating,  that  I  myself  consider  several  of 
my  propositions  only  as  conjectures,  and  that  my  only  object 
was  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  principle  as  an  important 
one  in  its  application*     This  will  be  my  sole  merit. 


Note  by  the  Editor, — We  have  inserted  the  preceding  pa- 
per for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  subject  which  we 
concur  with  Dr  Otto  in  regarding  as  one  of  great  importance. 
But  in  doing  so,  we  think  it  right  to  express  our  opinion  that 
it  contains  many  statements  and  views  which  require  to 
be  greatly  modified  before  being  received,  and  all  of  which, 
indeed,  the  author  himself  does  not  undertake  to  maintain 
against  an  assailant.  Writing  in  haste  and  at  a  distance 
from  his  recwds,  as  Dr  Otto^id,  he  has,  for  example,  in 
various  instances,  omitted  all  reference  to  the  influence  of 
cerebral  development,  and  other  circumstances,  in  modify- 
ing the  action  oS  external  agents  upon  particular  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  has  left  the  reader  to  suppose  that  he  ascribes 
the  whole  results  to  these  agents  alone — ^thus  occasionally 
seeming  even  to  set  aside  phrenology  altogether.  But  these 
are  inadvertencies  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
essay,  and  which  Dr  Otto  himself  would  have  corrected  had 
leisure  permitted.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  readers, 
fixing  their  chief  attention  upon  the  principle  for  which  Dr 
Otto  contends,  will  not  regard  the  almost  unavoidable  imper- 
fections of  the  mere  details  with  a  very  critical  eye ;  and  that 
Dr  Otto  himself  will,  in  due  time,  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
more  carefully  digested  obervations  with  which  his  experience 
has  furnished  him.  We  may  add,  that  tiie  subject  is  one 
which  did  liot  escape  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  Spurzheim, 
and  is  referred  to  in  his  Treatise  on  Education.  In  conversa- 
tion, we  frequently  heard  him  express  his  opinion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  investigating  more  accurately  and  extensively  the 
special  influence  of  difierent  kinds  of  food  and  drink  upon  the 
activity  of  the  various  mental  faculties,  and  of  the  valuable 
results  which  might  thus  be  obtained ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to 
see  the  subject  effectually  taken  up  by  our  able  and  excellent 
coadjutor  at  Copenhagen. 
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V.  The  late  matam  Scott,  Esq. 

W«  announced  in  our  last  Number  the  death  of  this  emi- 
nent Phrenologist,  and  promised  to  put  subsequently  upon 
our  record,  as  due  to  him,  an  ampler  sketch  of  his  character 
than  that  brief  notice  could  contain.  Mr  Scott,  for  some  time 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Journal,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  phrenologists  ;  and,  in  connection  with  both 
the  science  and  its  literature,  was  well  known  to  the  phre- 
nological world.  An  accidental  meeting  with  Mr  Combe, 
twenty  years  ago,  converted  Mr  Scott  from  one  of  the  un- 
thinking, who  were  content  to  take  their  impressions  of  Phre- 
nology from  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Blackwood*s  Mf^a- 
zine,  and  make  merry  with  it,  to  a  serious  student  of  the  new 
science ;  and  we  well  remember  the  grasp  which  his  powerftil 
mind  almost  instantaneously  todc  of  the  subject  when  fully 
and  eandidly  directed  to.  it ;  nor  can  we  forget  the  delighted 
enthusiasm  vnth  which,  as  a  hitherto  baffled,  at  least  unsatis^ 
fied,  student  of  metaphysics,  he  gloried  in  finding  a  path  for 
his  feet,  and  a  light  to  guide  him  in  it,  in  the  resdities  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain.  Regardless  of  the  self-complacent 
contempt  with  which  the  then  uninformed  public,  blindly  led  by 
a  hostile  and  not  better  informed  press,  treated  the  subject 
and  its  adherents,  he  declared  himself  a  phrenologist,  joined 
in  1822  the  Phrenological  Society,  and,  with  several  other  indi- 
viduals who  at  the  same  time  rallied  round  Mr  Combe,  then 
well  nigh  standing  alone,  contributed  to  give  to  the  cause  the 
most  spiking  impulse  which,  perhaps,  it  has  at  any  time  or  in 
any  place  received.  Mr  Scott  was  in  considerable  practice  in 
the  law,  and  was  an  able  and  judicious  man  of  business.  He 
was  remarkable  for  tact,  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
while  his  powers  of  conversation,  fund  of  anecdote,  happy 
power  of  illustration  and  allusion,  and  quiet  enjoyment  and 
production  of  the  ludicrous,  rendered  his  society  as  amusing 
as  it  was  improving.  For  some  i^ears  he  devoted  much,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  the  duties 
of  his  profesfflon,  to  the  study  and  the  advancement  of  Phre- 
nology ;  and,  when  this  Journal  was  established,  eighteen  yean 
ago,  took  a  share  in  its  proprietary,  and  contributed  largely  to 
its  pages.  His  papers  display  a  combination  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, poetic  fancy,  and  fervid  eloquence,  with  a  very  happy 
power  of  illustration,  which  would  have  attracted  general 
notice  in  any  journal  less  an  object  of  public  prejudice  than 
our  own  was  at  that  time. 

In  the  grasp,  as  we  have  said,  which  his  mind  took  of  the 
subject  of  Phrenology,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  veith  the 
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symmetiy  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  and  the  harmonious 
manner  in  which  it  a£R(>rded  "  a  systematie  view  of  human  na- 
ture,^^  An  eloquent  treatise,  bearing- that  title,  which  he  pub- 
lished separately,*  was  the  result.  In  this,  with  much  effect, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  division  of  the  faculties  into  groups,  with 
organs  clustered  in  the  same  locality,  when  of  analogous  cha-* 
racter  and  sympathetic  action.  Mr  Hewett  Watson  points 
out  (vol.  X.  p.  604)  an  anatomical  error  which  Mr  Scott  com- 
mits when  speaking  of  the  organs  which  meet  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  brain  ;  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the  general 
reasoning  of  his  treatise. 

Mr  Scott  was  the  first  to  employ  Phrenology  as  an  instrument 
of  literary  criticism,  and  a  test  of  the  truth  to  nature  of  the 
characters  in  celebrated  fictitious  compositions.  Shakspeare 
was  his  first  and  principal  field ;  and  some  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  Shakspearean  drama  are  dissected  by  the 
powerful  instrument  he  vrielded  veith  microscopic  power,  and 
with  great  literary  skill  and  eloquence.  His  reviews  of  some 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  also  of  a  high  character, 
and  try  those  wonderful  "  imi^nings"  by  a  standard  much 
more  philosophical,  searching,  and  powerftd,  than  the  effu- 
sions o-f  laudatory  fine  writing  of  the  common  reviews.  Mr 
Scott's  miscellaneous  contributions  to  this  Journal,  such  as  . 
his  essay  on  the  Female  Character,  on  the  Refinement  of  the 
fiiculty  of  Amativeness,  and  others,  are  all  beautiful  concep- 
tions, and  admirably  executed.  But  Mr  Scott^s  direct  aid 
to  Phrenology  had  a  higher  range  yet.  He  entered,  in  a 
zealous  spirit,  the  metaphysical  field  of  the  science,  and  threw 
much  light  upon  the  everyday  uses  and  combinations  of  se- 
veral of  the  faculties.  In  illustrating  the  modes  of  action  and 
reciprocal  infiuence  of  such  of  them  as  employed  his  pen, 
Mr  Scott  was  peculiarly  happy ;  but  the  value  of  his  papers  is 
somewhat  diminished,  by  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  specu- 
lation rather  than  to  systematic  observation  of  facts.  Aware, 
himself,  of  this  tendency,  and  of  its  origin  in  the  predominance 
of  the  reflecting  over  the  knowing  organs,  Mr  Scott  rarely  felt 
confident  of  the  accuracy  of  his  data  and  inferences,  till  after 
having  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  friends  better 
drained  than  himself  to  the  strict  precision  of  scientific  ob- 
servation. Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  mind,  he  was  better 
qualified  to  excel  as  a  cultivator  of  literature,  than  in  purely 
scientific  researches ;  and  his  forte  certainly  lay  in  happy  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  warmed  by  the  glow  of  the  affections, 
and  elevated  and  refined  by  the  inspirations  of  Ideality, 
Wonder,  and  Veneration. 

*  Observadons  on  Phrenology,  m  afTording  a  Sysiematie  View  of  Human 
^*«iiife.    Edinburgh :.  Wangh  and  Innee,  1822*    8vo,  pp.  57. 
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Of  Mr  Scotf  s  last  work,  •*  The  Harmony  of  Phrenology 
with  Scripture,  shewn  in  a  Refutation  of  uie  Philosophical 
Errors  contained  in  Mr  Combe's  *  Constitution  of  Man,*" 
—of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  publication, — and  of  the  se- 
cession of  its  author  from  any  active  share  in  the  diffusion  of 
Phrenology,  and  in  the  management  of  this  Journal — although, 
in  addition  to  the  very  brief  notices  in  our  tenth  volume  (pages 
235,  372,  and  374),  we  feel  called  i^n  to  say  something — 
yet  that  shall  be  little.  When,  in  January  1827,  Mr  Combe 
submitted  to  the  Phrenological  Society  a  paper  •*  On  the  Rela- 
tions between  the  Physical  and  Mental  Constitution  ■  of  Man 
and  External  Objects,"  his  views  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Mr  Scott,  and  several  other  members,  not  so  much,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  philosophically  false,  as  because  they  were 
conceived  to  affect,  m  some  essential  points,  the  doctrines  of 
orthodox  Christianity — a  phrase  used  synonymously  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith.  The  debates 
ceased  to  be  philosophical,  and  necessarily  became  theological ; 
and  on  a  resolution  being  carried,  by  a  large  majority,  that 
theological  objections  to  phil^ophical  propositions  were  out 
of  place  in  a  philosophical  society,*  Mr  Scott  and  his  ad- 
herents thenceforward  discontinued  their  attendance,  though 
not  their  membership.  A  printed  but  unpublished  controversy 
between  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Combe  ensued ;  and  finally,  in  1828 
and  1836  respectively,^  the  "  Constitution"  and  **  Harmony" 
were  laid  before  the  public.  From  the  first  we  lamented,  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be,  the  partial  zeal  with  which  Mr  Scott  not 
only  contested  Mr  Combe's  views,  but  arrayed  the  prejudices 
and  the  religious  feelings  of  the  public  against  them ;  and  we 
regretted  that  a  mind,  so  capable  of  advancing  the  cause  of  true 
philosophy,  should  have  been  led,  by  a  concurrence  (rf  exter- 
nal circumstances  with  excited  feelings  scarcely  compatible 
with  philosophical  calmness,  to  exert  its  utmost  energies  to 
obstruct  the  diffusion  and  reception  of  truths  of  vital  import- 
ance to  mankind.  Feeling  assured,  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr  Scott^s  work,  that  our  readers  required  no  aid 
to  enable  them  to  judge  of  it  correctly,  we  considered  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  seriously  upon  its  refutation ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  five  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  confirmed  us 
in  the  conviction  that  the  course  we  adopted  was  right.  If 
it  was  so  in  his  lifetime,  we  are  bound,  by  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  generosity,  to  adhere  to  it,  now  that  he  is  no  more. 
We  shall,  then,  only  repeat  our  deep  regret  that  Mr  Scott's 
career  of  active  usefulness,  in  a  pursuit  which  delighted  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  his  fine  and  vigorous  mind,  should 
have  been  stopped  short  by  the  occurrence  of  differences, 

*  See  vol.  vii.  of  this  Journal,  p.  94. 
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which  to  us — ^free  as  we  were  from  all  personal  feeling  m  the 
matter — have  ever  appeared,  ia  their  origin  at  least,  the 
result  of  tmhappy  accident,  rather  than  deliberate  design; 
and  which,  therefore,  when  rightly  considered,  were  calcuktecl 
to  create  sympathy  and  regret  rather  than  any  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  Mr  Scott  personally.  So  strongly  do  we  feel 
this  conyiction,  that  we  have  always  entertained  the  belief 
that  Mr  Scott  himself  would,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  been  among  the  foremost  to  embrace  and  de*- 
fend  the  essential  princif^es  expounded  in  the  ^'  Constitution 
of  Man.^  It  is  true  that  his  strong  Adhesiveness  asd  Venera- 
tion predisposed  him  to  look  upon  established  opinions  and 
auihcuities  with  a  degree  of  submission  which,  in  him,  as  in 
many  others,  may  be  called  constitutional,  and  to  shrink  in- 
stinctively firom  any  views  which  he  thought  threatened  their 
stability ; — yet  his  reception  of  Phrenolc^  itself,  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  to  it  of  the  learned  and  the  great,  is  a  proof 
that,  when  he  applied  himself  earnestly  and  candidly  to  the 
examination  of  an  important  question,  he  was  quite  capable 
of  advancing,  against  the  current  of  his  former  opinions.  It 
was  only  when  old  opinions,,  of  greater  strength  than  those  c^  a 
metaphysical  character,,  biassed  his  judgment,  that  he  clung 
to  the  former  with  the  tenacity  of  feeling,  and  repelled  what- 
ever seemed  to  him  opposed  to  their  dictates. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  among  persons  hostile  to  Phren* 
dogy,  Mr  Scott's  work  was  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
refutation  of  the  science  itself  and  a  repudiation  of  his  former 
belief  in  itB  truth.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  an  entire 
mistake.  He  repeatedly  and  anxiously  distmguishes  his  re- 
served convictions  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  from  his  con- 
jlenmation  of  what  he  considers  Mr  Combe's  perverse  appli- 
cations of  it  to^hiunan  affairs ;  nay,  more,  to  the  last^  he  was 
engaged  in  thinking  and  writing  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology^ 
wiUi  nO'  abatement  of  his  belief  in  its  character  as  the  true 
science  of  mind. 

Besides  the  two  separate  woiks  already  mentioned,  Mr 
Scott  was  the  author  of  the  following  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal. With  respect  to  the  authorship  of  several  of  those  here 
enumerated,  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  perfect  certainty,  and 
a  mark  of  interrogation  is  therefore  affixed  to  their  titles : — 

1.  On  the  Functionsof  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Secretiveness  ;  with  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  different  de- 
grees of  their  endowment — Transactions^  art.  iii 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Cerebral  Development  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  compared  with  his  character  as  appearing  from  history^ 
— Transactionsj  art.  vL 
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3.  The  Enemies  of  Phrenology. — JourmU^  i.  60. 

4.  Letter  from  Miss  Cordelia  Heartless. — Journal^  i.  86. 

6.  Application  of  Phrenology  to  Criticism — Character  of 
Macbeth. — Journal,  i.  92. 

6.  Louis  XL  and  Charles  the  Bold,  as  delineated  in  Quen- 
tin  Durward. — Journal,  i.  176. 

7.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Fitt— Journal,  i.  238. 

8.  On  the  Combinations  in  Phrenolc^y ;  with  specimens  of 
the  Combinations  of  Self-Esteem. — Journal^  i.  378. 

9.  Ambrosian  Manuscript. — Journal,  i.  571. 

10.  Phrenology  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  Poets  (?) 
—Journal,  i.  636. 

11.  Review  of  The  Inheritance,  a  Novel. — Journal,  ii.  55. 

12.  Music — Catalani,  De  Begnis,  and  KLalkbrenner. — Jour- 
nal, ii.  120. 

13.  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  Marriage  (?) — Journal,  ii.  178. 

14.  On  t^ie  Female  Character. — Journal,  ii.  275, 

15.  On  the  Genius  and  Cerebral  Development  of  Rafiael. 
—Journal,  ii.  327. 

16.  On  the  Influence  of  Amatireness  on  the  Higher  Senti- 
ments and  Intellect. — Journal,  ii.  391. 

17.  On  the  Propensity  of  Philoprogenitiveness. — Journal. 
ii.  493. 

18.  On  the  Development  and  Character  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  (?) — Journal,  ii.  633. 

19.  On  Music,  and  the  different  Faculties  which  concur  in 
producing  it. — Journal,  ii.  556. 

20.  Joseph  Burke,  the  juvenile  actor. — Journal,  ii.  597. 

21.  Phrenological  Analysis  of  the  Character  of  Macbeth, 
concluded. — Journal,  ii.  626. 

22.  On  Adhesiveness. — Journal,  iii.  76. 

23^  The  Cerebral   Development  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  com- 
pared v^ith  his  mental  manifestations. — Journal,  iii.  127. 

24.  A  Phrenological  Essay  on  Grief. — Journal,  iiL  523. 

25.  Lord  Kames  and  Phrenology  (?) — Journal,  iii.  536. 

26.  Speeches  at  a  Dinner  of  the  Phrenological  Society. — 
Journal,  iv.  133,  141,  150,  152. 

27.  Of  Wit,  and  the  Feeling  of  the  Ludicrous. — Journal, 
iv.  195. 

28.  Audubon,  Weiss,  and  Weber. — Journal,  iv.  295. 

29.  On  the  Faculty  of  Comparison. — Journal,  iv.  319. 

30.  Speech  at  a  Dinner  of  the  Phrenological  Society. — Jour- 
nal, V.  131. 

31.  On  Individuality. — Journal,  v.  226. 

32.  Case  of Macdonald,  the  associate  of  Mary  Mackin- 

non. — Journal,  v.  435. 
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33.  On  Tragedy ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Character  of 
Hamlet. — Journal^  v.  516. 

In  vol.  vi.  p.  258,  it  is  announced  that,  "  after  the  publica- 
tion of  No.  XXI.  of  the  Phrenological'  Journal,  Mr  William 
Scott  ceased  to  be  a  proprietor  of  the  work,  and  to  have  a 
share  in  conducting  of  it." 

During  the  years  1824  and  1825,  Mr  Scott  acted  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Phrenological  Society  ;  and  in  1826  and  1827  he 
filled  the  office  of  President.  He  subsequently  continued  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  was  present  at  one  of  its  ex- 
traordinary meetings  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

On  3d  February  1825,  at  the  Society's  request,  he  presented 
to  it  a  cast  of  his  own  head,  of  which  four  views  are  subjoined. 
When  it  was  taken  the  hair  was  very  short,  except  over  the 
organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Secretiveness,  where  half  an 
indi  seems  to  have  been  added  by  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  cast. 
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The  following  were  the  dimensions  of  Mr  Scott's  head  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  PhrenologieSl 
Society : — 


From  PhiloprogenitiTeness  to  Individuality, 
Do.  to  Con^iariBon^ 

CwicentratiTeness  to  Individuality, 

Do.  to  Comparison, 

Ear  to  lowest  part  of  Phik^vogenitiyeness, 
Ear  to  Individuality,      .... 
Ear  to  Firmness,    .        • 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality,       .... 


Of  the  casty  the  dimensions  are  these  :- 

Greatest  circumference. 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over  the  top 

of  the  head, 

Ear  to  Ear  vertically  over  the  top  of  the  head, 
PMloprogenitiveness  to  Individuality, 
Concentrativeness  to  Comparison, 
Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness,^ 
Individuality, 
...     Benevolence, 
Firmness, 
Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 
Constructiveness  to  Construe tiveness. 
Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process. 


InchM. 

n 

8 

8 

7# 

*\ 

6» 

6) 

6i 

6* 


Inches. 
24 

\bl 
15 
8i 

7i 

41 

H 
61 
6* 
6* 
61 
6* 
H 

5i 

6* 


We  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  publish  some  biographical  par- 
ticulars respecting  Mr  Scott,  but  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  requisite  materials. 


XX.  OASES  AKD  FACTS. 

I.  Gate  of  a  Criminal  at  Portsmouth,    Extracted  from  the 
Hampshire  Independent  of  23d  October  1841. 

Mr  Barber  delivered  his  third  lecture  on  Phrenology  at  the 
Athenseum,  Portsea>  on  Monday  evening,  to  a  larger  audience 
than  on  either  of  the  preceding  evenings.  Considerable  cu- 
riosity had  been  excited  in  Portsea  by  the  announcement  that 
Mr  Barber  would  give,  in  writing,  his  opinion  of  a  skull  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  a  gentleman  at  the  last  lec- 
ture, who  had  also  promised  to  send  to  the  chairman  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  drawn  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
when  living.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr  Orange  rose  and 
frrnrntjjjhn  glnijLstating  that  Mr  Barber  had  only  seen  it 
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in  his  presence,  and  could  know  nothine  of  the  individual, 
— that  Mr  B.  had  only  asked  two  questions  respecting  it ; 
first.  Whether  the  man  had  any  disease  of  the  brain  ?  and  se- 
cond. Whether  he  had  received  any  education  ?  To  both  of 
these  he  had  answered.  No.  Mr  B.  was  then  requested  to 
read  his  remarks,  which  were  as  follows :— * 

*'  In  this  skull  the  animal  region  greatly  prepcmderates,  and 
takes  the  lead  in  the  character  of  the  individual — Combative* 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are 
the  largest  organs  of  the  head.  Next  in  size  are  Amativeness, 
Constructivenesd,  and  Self-esteem ;  then  Alimentiveness,  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness,Inhabitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Firmness, 
all  of  which  are  large  organs.  Love  of  Approbation  next  in  or- 
der of  size ;  then  follow  Love  of  Life*,  Veneration,  Imitation,  and 
Mirthfnlness,  which  are  moderate  organs.  Among  the  small 
organs,  Causality  is  the  largest ;  then  follow  the  other  intel- 
lectual fistculties.  The  moriJ  faculties  are  the  smallest  of  all : 
by  these  I  mean  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Mar- 
vellousness,  and  Ideality.  I  know  nothing  of  the  man,  inde- 
pendently of  the  shape  of  the  skull,  but  that  he  lived  to  be  old, 
and  that  he  was  uneducated.  I  will  not  venture  to  indicate 
actions ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  ho  was  capable  of  crime 
of  almost  any  kind  which  might  be  prompted  by  situation  or 
circumstances.  His  intellect  was  undoubtedly  small,  but  he 
may  have  gained  credit  for  more  than  he  possessed  by  the  tact 
arising  from  his  large  Secretiveness,  which  would  give  him  cun- 
ning and  insight  into  the  character  of  those  around  him.  He 
had,  by  virtue  of  his  large  Constructiveness,  some  itkechanical 
talent,  which,  aided  by  his  Imitation,  Secretiveness,  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, may  have  made  counterfeiting  possible  to  him,  and 
certainly  gave  him  aptitude  for  housebr^ing,  swindling,  and 
all  kinds  of  dishonest  practices.  His  large  Self-esteem,  De- 
structiveness, and  Combativeness,  wouldmake  him  fond  of  power. 
Overbearing,  violent,  cruel,  and  vindictive :  pot  restrained  by 
Conscientiousness  or  Benevolence,  he  would  hesitate  at  no 
means  necessary  to  make  him  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  had 
just  Causality  enough  to  render  him  specious.  This,  with  his 
assumption,  tact,  courage,  and  perseverance,  would  lead  infe^ 
rior  minds,  and  sometimes  those  really  superior  to  him  in  in- 
tellect, to  yield  submission  to  his  authority.  If  opposed,  ho 
is  capable  of  any  act  of  violence.  I  should  not  think  he  would 
have  any  irresistible  tendency  to  a  roving  or  seafaring  life ;  but 

*  We  are  ignorant  hj  what  appearances  in  the  sknll  the  size  of  the  or- 
nn  of  the  Loto  of  Life  (if  such  an  organ  bo  ascertained),  is  indicated.  Mr 
%arba  is  therefore  invited  to  publish  tHe  result  of  his  observations  on  that 
point. — ^Editor. 
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if  circumstances  made  him  a  seaman,  he  was  a  daring  one. 
He  might  shine  in  a  privateer,  or  even  as  a  pirate.  He  may 
have  been  attached  to  his  party  comrades,  or  to  individuals, 
but  he  Y/iiS  incapable  of  entering  into  any  scheme  of  general 
benevolence  ;  hospitals,  houses  of  refuge,  missions,  or  charita- 
ble institutions  in  general,  never  called  forth  his  sympathies. 
Did  a  tale  of  distress  easily  excite  his  pity  or  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  money  ?  I  should  say  no.  No  phrenologist 
would  waste  much  time  or  breath  in  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  do  any  charitable  action.  He  would  be  prone  to  licentious- 
ness and  intemperance.  With  regard  to  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious character,  having  small  Ideality,  he  would  have  little  per- 
ception of  the  abstract  beautiful,  pure,  or  perfect.  Having 
little  Hope,  Marvellousness,  and  Love  of  Life,  he  would  feel 
no  fear  of  annihilation,  or  desire  of  a  future  and  better  life. 
His  small  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  would  incline 
him  to  scoff  at  morality,  and  even  to  doubt  its  existence.  He 
would  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  religion  as  priestcraft  and  delu- 
sion. His  small  Conscientiousness  and  Caution  would  make 
him  little  susceptible  to  remorse,  and  he  probably  died  in  old 
age  as  he  lived,— hardened  and  impenitent.  He  was  indebted 
to  favoiu-able  circumstances  if  he  did  not  terminate  his  days 
a  convict.  But  such  was  his  general  aptitude  for  evil,  that  a 
phrenologist  would  hesitate  to  say  to  what  crime  he  was  most 
addicted.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
have  determined  his  course  —always  a  criminal  one.'* 

Mr  Orange  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
one  fact  connected  with  this  skidl,  but  that  he  would  now  in- 
form the  company  that  it  had  been  sent  to  Mr  Deville,  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  the  man,  and  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  copy  of  his  answer.  The  announcement  was  loudly  cheered, 
and  Mr  O.  was  requested  toread  it  before  the  chairman  produced 
the  attested  character  of  the  man.     Mr  Deville  writes — 

"  This  is  an  individual  that  would  have  some  difficulty  to 
keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law — a  knowing  character,  sar- 
castic, and  with  some  disposition  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
others;  He  would  be  influenced  by  the  lower  feelings,  his 
character  partaking  more  of  the  animal  than  the  amiable,  and 
shewing  but  little  feeling  for  religion  or  morality.  Obstinate, 
self-willed,  revengeful,  with  strong  passions,  and  .desperate  if 
opposed.  Not  over-scrupuloua  in  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  the  property  of  others.  If  he  has  children  he  would  not 
be  a  very  kind  parent— if  they  were  not  obedient  he  would  . 
be  likely  to  act  cruelly  towards  them.  He  is  an  individual 
that  would  become  the  leader  of  his  party,  such  as  a  delegate 
in  a  mutiny,  or  a  captain  of  smugglers,  being  fond  of  com- 
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mand.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  spend  his  time  in  public- 
houses  and  with  low  society,  being  a  great  talker,  and  a  presum- 
ing, knowing,  and  cunning  character.  He  would  shew  some  in- 
genuity, but  more  of  cunning.  To  sum  up,  this  is  an  indivi- 
dual who  would  have  difficulty  to  keep  out  of  trouble  or  a 
prison  ;  and  perceiving  by  the  jaws  that  it  is  the  skull  of  an 
aged  person,  I  consider  him  as  an  old  sinner  and  a  criminal, 
and  likely  to  lead  others  into  trouble  in  company  with  him." 

.The  striking  coincidence  between  these  two  delineations 
produced  great  excitement  and  applause.  The  chairman  then 
rose  and  presented  the  following  character,  written  by  one 
who  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the  man. 

**  Sir, — A.  B.,  late  a  convict,  aged  seventy-eight  years, 
was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  characters  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  had  been  convicted  several  times,  transported  four 
times,  three  for  seven  years,  and  last  for  life.  He  was 
deaf,  horridly  passionate,  violent  and  revengeful,  not  to  be 
controlled,  not  even  by  oflScers,  nor  with  threats  of  punish- 
ment. He  was  a  great  liar  and  a  great  thief.  He  would  steal 
and  conceal  all  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  and  swear  and 
stoutly  deny  he  had  ever  seen  the  article.  He  was  very  dirty 
in  his  person  and  habits.  He  had  keen  eyesight,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  was  fond  of  using  and  learning  loose  and 
improper  language,  and  rehearsing  his  scenes  of  riot  and  dis- 
sipation and  his  thieving  exploits.  We  are  not  aware  that  he 
had  any  regular  trade.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
was  never  content  with  his  clothing  or  his  mess,  but  would  al- 
ways snatch  the  one  he  thought  the  largest;  he  would  carry 
his  revenge  for  supposed  injuries  to  a  great  extent,  always 
threatening  the  lives  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  I  have  myself 
been  often  threatened  by  him,  and  violently  attacked,  and 
have  been  many  times  compelled  to  interfere  when  he  has  at- 
tacked others.  He  died  of  age  and  debility  on  the  13th  of 
February  1827.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  and  when  reproved  by  me  for  swearing  and  using 
obscene  Iwguage,  he  would  fly  into  a  most  violent  passion.^' 


U.  Pathological  Fact  confirmatory  of  Phrenology.     Reported 
by  W.  W.  Reid,  Rochester,  N^w  York. 

About  the  first  of  March  1836, 1  was  called  to  see  a  lad, 
H.  M*A.,  aged  eight  years.  He  had  been  sick  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  days.  His  disease  had  approached  very  gradually, 
and  had  been  neglected,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  father, 
who  bad  lain  at  the  point  of  death  for  some  time,  and  finally 
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died  but  three  days  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  boy.  I  was 
informed  by  his  mother,  that  he  had  for  several  days  simply 
complained  that  he  was  unwell — ^next  that  his  head  ached — 
then  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night,  he  heard  so  many  strange 
noises.  In  short,  he  had  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  and,  when 
I  first  saw  him,  had  fever  of  a  low  grade ;  was  pale,  restless, 
wakeful,  delirious  ;  and  was  screaming,  "  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear ! 
My  head !  My  head  P'  while  his  countenance  was  expressive 
of  the  utmost  anguish.  He  would  often  seize  upon  a  word  tlytt 
he  heard,  as  when  offered  water  he  would  repei^t  the  word 
"  water!  water  T  from  five  to  twenty  times  in  the  same  sharp 
key  or  tone,  which  was  exceedingly  painful  to  the  attendants 
who  were  compelled  to  hear  it.  In  order  to  obtain  some  re- 
lief to  my  own  ear,  I  would  frequently  pronounce  some  other 
word^  that  he  might  catch  it,  and  thus  change  somewhat  the 
sound,  which  had  from  its  monotony  become  so  pcdnful.  Be- 
fore he  became  so  much  reduced  as  he  necessarily  did  from 
the  disease  and  treatment,  when  asked  where  his  pain  was, 
he  would  uniformly  place  his  hands  upon  the  sides  of  his  head, 
over  and  in  front  of  the  ears  and  say,  "  My  head !  my  head !" 

Notwithstanding  he  was  treated  very  vigorously  in  the  out- 
set, yet  no  amendment  of  symptoms  took  place  till  his  head 
was  shaved,  and  two  large  blisters  were  applied,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  These  were  kept  open  and  discharging  for 
two  weeks.  From  their  first  application  he  gradually  grew 
better,  and  finally  recovered. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  about  his  usual 
business,  a  remarkable  change  was  observed  in  his  character. 
Before  his  sickness,  he  was  quite  noted  in  his  neighbourhood 
for  his  manliness,  kindness,  integrity,  and  obedience.  The 
father  being  a  very  intemperate  man,  the  mother  chiefly  sup- 
ported the  family  with  her  needle.  This  boy  was  consequently 
employed  to  do  a  great  many  errands  and  other  little  domes- 
tic business  usually  done  by  older  persons,  such  as  making 
purchases  at  the  market  and  groceries,  procuring  fuel,  &c.,  all 
of  which  he  did  with  correctness  and  fidelity.  But  after  his 
sickness,  when  set  about  the  same  kind  of  business  as  formerly, 
he  would  keep  part  of  the  money  given  him  from  time  to  time 
to  make  purdiases,  and  squander  it  for  candy  and  trinkets. 
He  would,  moreover,  borrow  money  in  his  mother's  name,  of 
the  neighbours  and  grocery  men,  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  trade,  on  pretence  that  his  mother  wanted  it  to  pay 
rent,  &c.  In  this  way,  too,  he  would  obtain  money  and  clan- 
destinely go  to  the  circus,  contrary  to  express  command ;  and 
thus  was  continually  cheating  and  deceiving  his  mother :  yet 
when  accused  of  the  falsehood  or  theft,  he  would  never  deny 
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bnt  readily  acknowledge  it,  seem  to  be  sorry  and  promise 
amendment,  bat  would  straightway  go  and  do  the  same  things, 
tiU  he  became  quite  as  notorious  for  his  deception  and  disho- 
nesty, as  he  had  formerly  been  for  his  candour  and  integrity* 
The  ijiother,  grieved  and  wearied  out  with  his  delinquencies, 
determined  to  send  him  into  the  country  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  temptation  and  reclaim  him  if  possible.  He  remain- 
ed some  time,  and  returned  somewhat  improved,  but  it  was 
six  months,  as  she  informs  me,  before  he  was  fiilly  restored ; 
since  which  time,  to  the  present,  he  continues  to  be,  as  before 
his  sickness,  a  good  and  honest  boy.  He  is  now  fourteen  vears 
of  age.  The  mother  and  boy  are  both  still  residents  of  this 
city,  besides  several  other  living  witnesses,  who  can  and  will 
testify  to  the  same  facts. 

To  the  phrenologist,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  numberless  facts  of 
a  similar  kind  that  abound  in  every  community,  this  case  is 
neither  new,  nor  remarkable,  nor  inexplicable ;  but  to  those 
who  reject  Phrenology  and  adhere  to  the  old  systems  of  Locke, 
Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  &a,  it  will  prove  a  sort  of  Gordiaa 
knot,  that  must  be  cut,  not  untied. 

The  above  communication  is  at  your  service,  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  science  and  the  public. 

I  have  several  other  cases  of  a  different  character,  bearing 
upon  other  points  of  Phrenology,  which  I  may  present  at  an- 
other time.—(j^fnerican  Fhren.  Jour.,  April  1841.) 

HI.  Case  of  Headach  caused  by  over-excitement  of  certain 
Mental  Faculties. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  L. 
N.  Fowler,  while  recently  lecturing  on  Phrenology  in  one  of 
the  New  England  states.  The  letter  was  written  by  a  very 
intelligent  liS.y,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  we  are  assur- 
ed tiiat  -the  facts  here  stated  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly 
correct.  Such  facts,  we  presume,  are  by  no  means  of  unfre- 
quent  occurence :  were  the  attention  of  persons  properly  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  almost  any  number  might  be  collected- 
Mrs  R— —  writes  thus  :  "  For  some  months  past  I  have  ex- 
perienced a  very  great  degree  of  pain  in  my  head,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  phrenologically,  for  this  reasoa, 
viz.  that  it  was  always  attendant  upon  unusual  excitement  of 
mind.  This  pain  has  been  so  severe  at  times,  that  I  have 
feared  it  might  terminate  in  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Still  I  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  because  the  pain,  though 
severe,  frequently  shifts  its  position^  which  I  think  would  not 
be  the  case  in  dropsy.    Since  your  lecture  last  evening,  I  have 
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examined  the  subject  more  fully,  and  called  to  mind  more  dis- 
tinctly the  particular  location  of  the  distress,  which  I  was  bet- 
ter able  to  do  from  the  extreme  acuteness  of  suffering  that  | 
have  lately  experienced.  Allow  me  first  to  ask  one  question, 
viz.  If  pain  be  produced  in  the  region  of  one  organ  which  is 
over-excited^  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  where  there  is 
great  nervous  excitability  of  temperament,  several  organs  may 
be  excited  and  cause  pain  lat  the  same  time^  or  successively ! 
Now  this  is  the  fact  respecting  myself — ^when  I  suffer  pain  in 
any  part  of  my  head,  there  is  perfect  correspondence  on  both 
sides  of  it.  I  have  felt  it  distinctly  at  these  various  points.  In 
the  region  of  Cotistructiveness,  this  has  frequently  been  the 
ease,  after  I  have  been  cutting  out  a  large  quantity  of  work, 
and  racking  my  invention  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical manner ;  and  also  whenever  I  have  been  contriving 
plans  or  inventing  games  of  amusement,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  for  my  children's  profit  or  pleasure.  Again  :  such  are 
my  circumstances,  that  great  care  devolves  upon  me — ^the  edu- 
cation of  my  children,  the  management  of  my  domestic  con- 
cerns, the  control  and  disposal,  to  a  great  extent,  of  our  finan- 
ces ;  add  to  this,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  my  spirits 
whether  sick  or  well,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  in  prosperity  or 
in  adversity.  At  such  times  the  pain  has  been  directly  through 
the  head,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  where  the  organs  of  Combative- 
ness  and  Destructiveness  are  located ;  and  I  have  felt  like  this: 
*  Die  /  may,  but  yo  forward  I  must.^  When  attending  closely 
to  any  discourse,  or  reading  on  argumentative  subjects  that 
require  deep  thought,  my  forehead  is  subject  to  distress  and 
sometimes  severe  pain.  I  frequently  suffer  pain  in  the  region 
of  Causality  and  Ideality ;  and  could  enumerate  many  instances 
of  this  kind.  One  more  fact  only  will  I  now  mention.  I  am 
troubled  often  with  pain  over  the  eyes,  and  have  noticed  that 
whenever  my  children  have  disarranged  every  thing  about  the 
house,  I  am  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  after  going  about  and 
replacing  every  thing  in  order,  my  head  is  very  sensibly  re- 
lieved."— (American  Phren,  Jour.,  April  1841.*) 

*  Circomstanees  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  fulfilling  our  intention 
to  notice  the  more  recent  Numbers  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  above  and  other  two  cases  are  extracted  in  our  pre- 
sent Number  as  specimens  of  their  contents.  At  the  conclusion  of  vol.  iii. 
(Sept.  1841),  we  observe  the  announcement  that  Dr  N.  Allen's  connexion 
with  it  as  editor  was  then  to  cease ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  dollars  which  it  has  occasioned  to  the  proprietors  Messrs 
O.  S.  and  L.  N.  Fowler,  it  will  continue  through  a  fourth  volume  by  the  for- 
mer gentleman,  as  proprietor  and  editor, — another  opportunity  being  thus  af- 
forded to  the  American  public,  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
"  Will  they  sustain  a  Phrenological  Journal/*" — Editor. 
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IV.  Case  of  Bad  Health  from  Qver-acHvity  of  Cautiousness. 
Read  before  the  Phrenological  Association  at  London,  on 
4tb  June  1841,  by  Richard  Beamish,  Esq.* 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  an  interest- 
ing and  instructiye  case  (which  came  under  my  own  immedi- 
ate obserration),  as  affording  another  example  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  society  by  the  great  discovery  of  Gall. 

R«  P.  B,  the  indiyidual  of  whose  head  this  is  a  cast,  is  a  boy, 
eight  years  of  age,  of  a  nervous-sanguine  temperament,  the 
nervous  greatly  predominating,  hazel  eyes,  and  brown  hair. 

for  a  long  period  be  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for 
the  most  obstinate  stomach  and  bowel  derangements,  with  the 
usual  reaction  on  the  cerebral  functions.  Frequent  changes 
of  residence  had  been  resorted  to,  and  medical  advice  had  been 
sought  at  every  change;  every  thing  that  tended  to  induce 
excitement  was  studiously  avoided^  his  studies  were  aban- 
doned, and  his  food  was  administered  with  the  most-watchful 
care :  in  a  word,  all  that  regimen,  medicine,  and  the  most 
anxious  parental  solicitude  were  supposed  capable  of  effecting, 
were  tried  in  vain.  Troubled  sleep,  nightly  perspirations, 
loss  of  flesh,  deranged  digestion,  irritability  of  nerves,  all  con- 
spired to  excite  so  much  fear  in  his  parents,  that  as  a  last  re- 
source they  resolved,  at  much  inconvenience,  to  undertake  a 
long  sea- voyage. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  March  last,  while  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  voyage  was  under  consideration,  and  about  an 
hour  after  the  child  had  been  put  to  bed,  his  step  was  heard 
in  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  he  slept,  where  a  fire  was 
always  retained  ;  his  father  quickly  ran  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  child  having  left  his  bed ;  but  to  the  parent's  surprise 
he  was  found  lying  quietly  in  his  bed,  without  any  appearance 
of  having  recently  moved.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had 
been  up.  "  No"  was  the  answer  ;  and,  though  pressed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  left  his  room,  he  steadily,  and  without 
hesitation,  denied  it. 

I  should  state  that  the  child  slept  in  the  room  with  his  pa- 
rents ;  that  he  went  to  bed  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
and  they  at  about  ten  or  eleven,  or  about  three  hours  after 
him,  when  he  was  usually  found  quite  awake,  or  in  a  troubled 
sleep.     To  continue. 

The  father,  unwilling  to  excite  an  already  overwrought 
firame,  left  him,  simply  telling  him  to  try  to  compose  himself 
to  sleep.      Not  long  after,  however,  the  little  step  was  again 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Beamish  for  the  accompanying  lithographed 
Tiews  of  the  cast  mentioned  in  this  article.^£i>iTOii. 
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heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  again  the  anxious  parent 
hastened  to  his  child.  The  room  was  deserted,  the  child  was 
in  his  bed,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  there  being  any 
reason  for  his  father's  visit.  Again  he  was  taxed  with  haying 
left  his  bed,  and  again  he  denied  the  charge,  with  the  most 
perfect  command  of  countenance.  The  father  now,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  painful  perplexity,  scarcely  knew  what  course  to 
adopt,  when  suddenly  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind. 

The  fire  was  observed  to  have  burnt  low,  and  to  afford  but 
little  light  to  the  one  room,  and  none  at  all  to  the  other;  hence 
it  was  argued,  on  phrenological  grounds,  that  a  large  Cautious- 
ness^ being  painfully  excited,  had  induced  the  child  to  seek  the 
companionship  which  the  cheering  light  of  a  fire  offers ;  that 
an  equally  large  Love  of  Approbation  prevented  his  acknow- 
ledging his  fears — ^the  more,  as  he  had  been  nlost  injudiciously 
branded  as  a  coward ;  and  that  Imitation^  Secretiveness,  and 
Firmness — all  large — ^had  enabled  him  to  adhere  with  such  ap- 
parent sincerity  to  his  first  denial. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  following  morning  the  sources  from 
whence  his  feelings  and  actions  had  arisen  were  pointed  out, 
and  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending,  he  burst  in- 
to tears,  and  freely  acknowledged  that  all  was  true.  He  was 
consoled,  however,  by  the  assurance,  that  though  he  stood  con- 
demned for  almost  the  only  untruth  he  had  ever  uttered,  he 
should  never  again  be  left  alone,  but  that  some  one  should  be 
appointed  to  remain  in  the  contiguous  apartment  with  a  light, 
until  his  parents  should  retire  to  their  bed.  The  result  was, 
an  inmiediate  change  in  all  the  vital  Actions,  particularly 
those  of  the  stomach ;  the  balance  of  the  system  was  restored ; 
the  aspect  of  the  little  sufferer  rapidly  improved ;  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  he  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  health 
and  of  happiness  to  which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger,  and  for 
which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  he  will,  in  after  years, 
if  life  be  spared  him,  be  indebted  to  the  power  of  that  science 
which  we  are  here  met  to  honour,  to  cherish,  and  to  propagate. 

I  shall  onlv  add  to  this  simple*  statement,  that  the  medical 
profession  will  soon  discover,  as  many  individuals  of  that  pro- 
fession have  already  discovered,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cere- 
bral Amotions,  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  in- 
fluence and  development,  is  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment,  as  the  characters,  properties,  and  qualities 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  hitherto  been. 

P.  S. — 29M  October  1841.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  I  may  now  mention,  that  the  treatment  which  was 
adopted  continues  to  be  successful,  and  that  the  boy's  health 
is  as  good,  if  not'better,  than  that  of  most  children. 
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V.  Cases  in  Bethlem  Hospitaly  illustrative  of  the  Pathology/  of 

Insanity, 

A  late  Report  by  Sir  Alexander  Morrison  fiimishes  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by  the  pa- 
tients who  died  in  Bethlem  Hospital  daring  the  last  fiye  years. 
The  number  of  deaths  amongst  the  females  was  nineteen  ; 
amongst  the  males,  twelve.  The  following  eases  are  copied 
into  the  MecUco-Chirurgicai  Review  for  October  1841,  p.  561, 
whence  we  transfer  them  to  our  pages  : — 

Morbid  Appearances  in  Females, 

Case  1. — ^No  deviation  firom  the  normal  condition  of  the 
brain  and  membranes  observed  except  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels, both  external  and  internal ;  the  cerebral  sabstance,  the 
ventricles,  and  the  arachnoid,  were  perfectly  healthy.  The 
left  long  was  hepatized,  and  marks  of  disease  were  observed 
in  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

C€ute  7. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 
turgid ;  the  cellular  texture  of  the  pia  mater  on  the  convexi- 
ties of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  largely  infiltrated  ;  the  fluid 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  increased  in  quantity ;  there  was  much 
fluid  in  the  cranium  after  the  brain  had  been  removed. 

Case  8. — The  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were 
partially  flattened ;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  mem- 
branes were  loaded ;  when  the  dura  mater  was  divided  and 
detadied,  the  subjacent  membranes  exhibited  three  or  four 
small  patches  of  a  bright  yellow  discoloration,  but  no  fluid 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  them  ;  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  everywhere  exhibited  numerous  bloody  points; 
tiie  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  about  two  ounces  of 
turbid  fluid  in  each  ;  there  was  thick  yellow  pus,  about  one 
or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  in  the  bottom  of  the  reflected  horns  of 
each  ventricle  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  exhi- 
bited vascular  ramifications  and  minute  ecchymoses,  and  the 
arachnoid  coat  covering  the  pons  varolii  and  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  brain  was  thickened  and  opake,  and  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  from  purulent  infiltration  ;  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  soft,  particularly  around  the  ventricles  and  at  the 
basis.  The  cause  of  these  appearances  is  conceived  by  Mr 
Lawrence,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  description  of  the 
morbid  appearances,  to  have  been  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the  arachnoid  coat 

Case  15. — ^Much  blood  escaped  on  dividing  the  integmnents 
and  sawing  the  skull,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  aiid  mem- 
branes were  enlarged.  Five  or  six  quarts  of  fluid  of  a  reddish 
colour  were  contained  in  the  chest. 
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Case  17. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 
were  turgid ;  in  other  respects  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
appeared  healthy  ;  marks  of  inflammation  were  visible  in  the 
pleura,  in  the  cavity  of  which  bloody  fluid  was  contained. 

Case  18. — A  large  quantity  of  blood  escaped  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  in  cutting  the  skin  and  sawing  through  the 
skull ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  moderately  injected,  and 
there  was  slight  serous  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater  ;  in  other 
respects  the  contents  of  the  cranium  were  perfectly  healthy, 
as  also  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Case  19. — In  this  case  there  was  general  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  ;  sections  of  the  cerebral  substance  everywhere 
exhibiting  numerous  divided  orifices  ;  there  was  serous  infil- 
tration of  the  pia  mater ;  at  some  points  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres'the  convolutions  were  shrunk  so  as  to  leave  conspicuous 
intervals,  which  were  occupied  by  the  infiltrated  pia  mater  ; 
the  substan^ce  of  the  brain  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  firm  ; 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  the  contents  of  the  chest,  and  of  the 
abdomen,  were  all  perfectly  healthy,  exhibiting  no  appearance 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  very  sudden  death  of  this  patient, 
which  it  was  imagined  might  have  proceeded  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  or  some  large  blood-vessel 

Morbid  Appearances  in  Males, 

Case  3. — Remarkable  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  especially ;  tbe  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  filled  with  a  coagulum  firmly  adhering  to  its  sides  like  a 
recent  clot,  at  two  or  three  points  gradually  changed  into  a 
dull  reddish  brown  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  pus  ;  a  large 
vein  about  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere  greatly  distended, 
and  filled  with  a  fine  coagulum,  presenting  at  some  points  a 
similar  fluid  ;  this  vein  terminated  at  each  side  in  the  caver- 
nous^sinus ;  other  veins  were  filled  with  firm  coagula ;  a  con- 
siderable ecchymoses  of  the  pia  mater,  and  slight  infiltration 
of  that  coat  The  lungs  were  in  parts  hepatized,  and  con- 
tained an  abscess. 

Case  5. — Blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  turgid ; 
numerous  bloody  points  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  me- 
dullary matter  presenting  here  and  there  a  faint  violet  tint ; 
slight  serous  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater  in  the  cerebral  he- 
mispheres ;  about  an  ounce  of  clear  fluid  in  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle.    The  lungs  were  diseased. 

Case  6. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  ex- 
tremely turgid  ;  the  cellular  texture  of  the  pia  mater  in  a  state 
of  serous  infiltration  over  the  entire  upper  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ,*  the  lateral  ventricles  contained 
rathermore  than  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid,  and  there  was 
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much  fluid  in  the  basis  of  the  skoll.  Extensive  hepatization, 
with  a  large  abscess  in  the  lungs. 

Case  7. — The  arachnoid  coat  somewhat  thickened  and  opake, 
and  the  pia  mater  considerably  infiltrated  over  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ;  the  lateral  ventricles  enlarged,  and  filled  with 
transparent  fluid  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  basis 
of  the  skull ;  no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  observed  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Case  8. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  tur- 
gid ;  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  in  every  situation ;  the 
arachnoid  coat  thickened  and  partially  opake,  especially  along 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  pia  mater  in  the  hemispheres  consi- 
derably infiltrated.  The  structure  of  the  brain  appeared  na- 
tural. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchii  of  a 
bright  red,  and  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  secretion ;  the 
lungs  adhered  to  the  sides  in  several  places ;  contained  an  ab- 
scess and  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland  containing  a  substance 
like  putty. 

Case  10. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 
were  turgid  ;  the  arachnoid  coat  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
was  considerably  thickened  and  opake ;  there  was  great  infil- 
tration of  the  pia  mater,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles- 


VI.  Case  of  Change  of  Character^  accompanying  Disease  of  the 
Brain,     By  11.  A.  Buttolph,  M.D.,  Sharon,  Connecticut 

Mrs  P.  of ,  in  Connecticut,  aged  eighty-four,  of  nervoug 

Wlious  temperament,  had  been  deranged  about  eleven  years  at 
the  time  of  her  decease,  which  occurred  early  in  February  last. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  her  derangement  she  had  suflered  much 
from  functional  disease  of  the  stomach.  She  naturalfy  pos- 
sessed decided  practical  business  talents  as  a  landlady,  and  was 
fond  of  the  pecuniary  avails  of  her  efforts*  She  was  affec- 
tionate in  her  family,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  uni- 
formly consistent  in  her  moral  and  religious  character,  and, 
although  reserved  in  her  manners,  yet  generally  cheerful.  The 
first  indications  of  derangement  which  her  daughters  (with 
whom  she  lived)  observed,  was  a  fear  that  she  was  losing  her 
property,  and  that  they  (her  daughters)  were  secretly  appro- 
priating it  to  their  own  use. 
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,  This  suspicion  was  at  first  cautiously  expressed,  but  she 
grew  more  and  more  bold  in  her  accusations  that  tihey  were 
taking  her  prc^erty  unjustly,  until  at  length  she  became  en- 
tirely alienated  in  her  feelings  towards  them — would  say  she 
meant  to  kill  them,  and  would  frequently,  by  open  and  by  se- 
cret means,  attempt  to  injure  them.  For  a  length  of  time,  how- 
ever, she  would  converse  rationally  with  her  neighbours  when 
they  called  in  to  see  her,  and  would  manifest  her  usual  degree 
of  interest  in  their  welfare.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  de- 
rangement she  became  exceedingly  violent  in  her  temper, 
making  unceasing  efforts  to  injure  and  destroy  every  thing  in 
her  way.  Her  Isoiguage  was  rarely  profane,  though  often  ex- 
tremely vulgar.  Near  the  close  of  her  life  the  powers  of  her 
mind  were  greatly  enfeebled^  and  finally  she  died  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  fatuity. 

Her  brain  was  about  the  medium  size»  with  no  greatly  dis- 
proportionate development  in  any  particular  part  except  that 
of  Cautiousness,  which  was  decidedly  large  in  proportion  to 
either  the  coronal  or  the  superior  frontal  regions.  The  poste- 
rior and  lateral  regions,  embracing  the  phrenological  organs  of 
Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
tiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  were  full,  and  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance somewhat  of  the  perceptive  over  the  reflective 
organs  in  the  anterior  region. 

Anatomical  Appearances, — On  piercing  the  dura  mater  there 
was  an  escape  of  a  watery  fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  three 
to  four  ounces  ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  highly  and 
universally  engorged  with  blood.  The  general  consistence  of 
the  brain  was  much  increased.  Efiiision  of  from  two  to  four 
drachms  was  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles  \  and  softening, 
with  change  of  colour  to  a  greenish-yellow,  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  soft- 
ened portion  embraced  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Ad- 
hesiveness, Combativeness,  and  a  part  of  Destructiveness. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  internal  carotid  arteries 
were  pretty  firmly  ossified  for  three-fourths  of  an  inch  after 
leaving  the  carotid  canal,  through  which  they  pass  to  the  brain. 
— {American  Fhren.  Jour.  March  1841.) 
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m.  NOTICB8  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered  in  Belation  io  Mental 
Orffcmizatian.  By  M.  B.  Sampson.  London :  Heighlev. 
Edinburgh :  MadacUan,  Stewart  and  Co.  Dublin :  Come 
and  Co.    1841. 

*' Kindness  to  criminals !  Really  tbose  phrenologists!  Their 
original,  or  or^anical  madness,  is  sanity  to  their  applications, 
their  ^practical  philosophy  I'  Prove  to  me  that  oil  is  the 
best  extinguisher  of  fire,  and  I  will  admit  that  the  best  cure, 
nay  the  best  example^  for  they  go  that  lengib>  for  the  Mouble- 
distilled  viUain,' — the  truciilent,  ruthless,  bloody,  midnight 
ruffian,  who  defrauds,  despoils,  maims,  tortures,  mutilates, 
and  murders  his  helpless  victims ;  who  stabs  in  the  dark, 
cuts  the  throat  of  the  sleeper,  throws  vitriol  in  the  face,  or 
beats  a  woman  to  death  with  an  iron  crow-bar,  is  to  lodge 
him  comfortably,  work  him  pleasantly,  feed  him  substantially, 
speak  to  him  gently  and  encouragmgly,  give  him  all  your 
heart  and  try  to  get  his,  and  administer  to  him  a  liberal,  gen- 
tlemanlike education  !  Away  with  such  drivelling !  Tie  me 
the  miscreant  up,  flay  him  with  the  cat>o'-nine-tails,  and  then 
hang  him  like  a  dog,  as  he  is,  for  a  terrible  example  to  all 
similarly  disposed  wretches  !^ 

Thus  speak,  on  the  punishments,  the  very  same  propensities, 
the  excessive  activity  of  which  I'esids  to  the  crimes ;  and  thus, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  these  propensities,  when  acting 
blindly,  defeated  their  own  end  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day,  proving  that  "  the  wrath  ot  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.'* 

There  is  no  contrast  in  human  affairs  more  violent,  more 
jarring  to  old  habits  of  thinking,  than  that  vdiich  the  proposed 
new  treatment  of  criminals  has  presented  to  the  present  age, 
compared  with  the  old ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  tlutt  when  the 
•*  wild  theory"  is  propounded  to  them,  the  shocked  feelings  of 
the  vengeance-upholders  should  find  vent  in  something  like  the 
climax  of  indicant  points  of  admiration  with  which  we  have 
commenced  this  article.  Phrenology  has  been  ignorantly  said 
to  be  inconsistent  with,  and  hostile  to,  Christianity  ;  and  yet  it 
oddly  happens  that  its  doctrines  not  only  come  to  conclusions 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Christianity,  but  furnish  fresh  light, 
and  give  new  practical  value,  to  much  in  the  teachings  of  that 
code,  which  it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to  rote  over  with- 
out testing  it  bv  the  understanding,  or  applying  it  to  the  heart 
Of  this  we  could  give  many  examples  were  this  the  place.  One 
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we  cannot  withhold  as  particularly  applicable  to  this  discussion. 
Benevolence  is  moral  power,  say  the  phrenologists,  while  vio- 
lence and  selfishness  are  moral  weakness.  Benevolence  is 
the  blessed  engine  wherewith,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  human 
improvement,  peace  on  earth,  good  will,  and  brotherly  love, 
the  AUwise  has  most  obviously  intended  that  man  shall  move 
man.  What  says  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  "  The  meek 
SHALL  INHERIT  THE  EARTH."  Of  the  milUoiis  to  whom  this  has 
been  weekly  preached,  what  proportion  have  understood  it  in 
its  vast,  its  glorious,  its  eternally  true  meanmg  ?  Our  un- 
happy criminal  brethren  are  not  to  be  denied  the  powerful  dis- 
pensation of  Christian  meekness.  The  self-proclaimed  scourge- 
wielders  and  hangmen  are  not  the  meek.  They  will  not  inherit 
the  earth ;  they  will  be  defeated  by  their  own  hands ;  they 
prefer  to  take  the  swcnrd,  and  will "  perish  by  the  sword."  There 
are  journalists  advocating  severit}',  who  emblazon  the  Bible  on 
their  sheet.  We  would  beseech  them  to  open  the  sacred  volume, 
and  actually  read  it.  We  would  direct  their  eye  to  two  passages 
in  Matthew*s  Gospel,  ix.  13,  and  xviii.  21,  22  :  "I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;"  and,  "  Lord,  how  often  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  fcM*give  him  ?  Till  seven  times  % 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but 
until  seventy  times  seven."  Are  these  to  be  held  by  Chris- 
tians meaningless  words  ?  Shall  phrenologists  be  denounced 
as  dreamers,  who  hold  them  to  be  full  of  meaning,  who  advo- 
cate a  treatment  of  those  who  sin  against  them  of  the  same 
character  with,  but  short  in  benevolence  of,  that  which  the 
Saviour  enjoins?  If  it  be  asked,  Why  was  resentment — ■ 
Destructiveness — ^given  to  man,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used.^  We 
answer,  that  Destructiveness  has  many  other  uses  better  than 
resentment.  This  last,  reason, benevolence,  and  justice,  all  com- 
bine to  tell  us,  is  a  self-protecting  power,  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  absolute  necessity  of  self-preservation.  It  might  be  called 
for  against  wild  beasts,  or  wild  men  in  the  woods,  or  wherever 
there  is  no  legal  protection.  We  answer  farther,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  given  to  restrain  resentment,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  monstrous, to  infuse  it  into  that  engine,  strong 
without  it,  called  the  Law,  which  can  do  infinitely  more  by 
Christian  benevolence  than  by  heathen  cruelty ;  and,  "^vhile  it 
can  afford  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven  the  sin,  benevolently 
restrains  the  sinner  from  farther  injuring  either  his  fellow- 
creatures  or  himself,  and  puts  him  in  the  way  of  that  refor- 
mation which  was  never  yet  realized,  and  never  will  be,  but 
by  that  same  kind  treatment  and  intercourse  which  our  oppo- 
nents call  sentimental  twaddle,  the  encouragement,  and  not 
the  suppression  of  crime.    The  phrenological,  like  the  Chris- 
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iian,  doctrine  is  tliis,.  that  all  beycmdvnacessaryrrtiitraiiii  and 
kmd  treatment  is  tbnobjjvcx,  and  yengeance  i»  not  tiie  pro^ 
Yince  of  man. 

The  Marquis  Beeearia  of  Milan»  a  master-mind >&r  in  ad-*. 
Tance  of  the  age  in  which  he  appeared,,  created  mndi  ahurm 
b  Europe,  early  in  the  last  century,  .by  denouncing  cruelty  t* 
criminals,  and  boldly  protesting  against  capital  pmiishment  it- 
self. His  Tiews  were  yiolently  resisted,  his  peiisonal  safety 
even  was  threatened;  yet  his  philosophical  and  philanthropic 
pages  undoubtedly  began  a  gradual  improvement  in-  criminal 
jurisprudence,  and  brought  fbrtb«  slowly  eYe»  in  England,  a 
morekumane  legislation,  of  which  Howard  was  the  pioneer,  and 
Bentham  and  his  pupil  Romilly  were  the  prime  moyers.  Bee- 
earia died  before  Pl^enology  was  discovered,  and  neither  Ben- 
tham nor  Romilly,  although  they  lived  to  see  its  arrival  in  Eng*r 
land,  took  any  aid  fremiti  or  knew,  it  maybe,  that  it  had*  any 
aid  to  give.  Vet  it  is  more  than  an  i^pKcaiion  of  Phrenologyi 
it  is  Phrenology  itself,  to  observe  the  working  of  the  crime-pro- 
ducing propensities  when  acting  without  contvol;  while  the 
questions  of  responsibility,  guilt,  restraint,  punishment,  pre* 
vention,  and  protection,  all  force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the 
philosophical  student  of  the  science.  Grail  and  Spurzheim  were- 
earlv  led  to  deal  with  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence\ 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Functions  of  thoe  Bratn^ 
Dr  Gall  devotes  a  chapter  to  *^  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  man,  considered  as  an  object  of  correction  and  pun-» 
ii^ment.''  Although  there  is  much^  in  that  chapter  diarac^ 
terized  by  the  soundest  views  off  criminal  treatment,  there  is 
an  admixture  of  dootrines,  which  the  American  translator,  Dr 
Winslow  Lewis,  has  wondered  at  as  the  dictates  of  Destruc- 
tiveness.  Dr  Gall  advocates  capital  punishment  as  a  means 
of  intimidating  malefactors  \  and,  in  atrocious  cases,  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  dowly  and  painfuUy  inflicted.  Later  phrenolo^ 
gi^  have^  we  ihink,.  improved  upon  the  suggestions  by  Dr 
Gall  on  this  subject.  Dr  Caldwell  published  the  first  phreno<* 
lopical  wcNrk  in  a  separate  form  on  the  subject;  entitled,./^  New 
Views  of  Penitentiary  Discipline,  and  Moral  Education,  and 
Reformation  of  Criminals.'^      It  appeared!  in  America  ten 

{ears  ago,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  seventh  voliMne*  of*  this 
oumal,  pages  385  and  492.  Mv^  Combe  had  previously  writ-^ 
ten  on  tiie  principles  of  criminal  le^lation  in  vol.  iv.  p.  55d  ; 
and  the  subject  was  resumed  by  him  in  vol.  viiL  p.  109.  la 
the  same  vcJume*  (p.  481),  Mr  Simpson  contributed  &  paper 
On  the  practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology 
to  the  Penitentiary  System ;  dEid  he  offered  the  new  views  to 

VOL,  XV. K.  S.  NO.  XVIK  K 
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the  9M)ft*pIirenologieal  public^  in  two  treatises — the  first  en- 
titled, '*  Hints  on  tbe  necessity  of  a  change  of  principles  in 
our  Legislation  for  the  efficient  protection  of  Society  from 
Crime,  and  Treatment  of  Criminals ;"  and  the  second,  *'  Ob- 
servations on  the  degree  of  knowledge  yet  applied  to  the 
plea  of  Insanity  in  trials  for  crimes,  chiefly  of  Violence  and 
Homicide."*  These  papers  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Law 
Journal,  Nos.  VHL  and  VL,  1834,  1833.  Separate  copies 
were  circulated  among  statesmen,  judges,  and  medical  men  of 
eminence,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  made  a  consider- 
able impres8i(Mi,  which  has  since  had  good  consequences. 
These  treatises  are  also  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  Mr 
Simpson^s  Tokune  on  Naticmal  Education.  Mr  Combe  has 
pursued  the  subject  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Constitution 
of  Man,"  published  in  1835,  and  recently  in  his  ^^  Moral  Phi- 
losophy.^'-f  Much  has  been  done  in  the  Legislature  to  miti- 
gate the,  till  lately,  disgracefully  sanguinary,  vindictive,  and 
most  unchristian  and  self-defeating  criminal  code  of  England ; 
in  which  labours  of  humanity,  the  names  of  Lennard,  Camp- 
bell, Kelly,  and  Ewart  are  honourably  prominent ; — ^the  last 
distinguished  by  the  noble,  though  yet  unsuccessful,  attempt  to 
blot  out  utterly  the  punishment  of  death  from  our  statute- 
book.  It  is  instructive,  however,  to  observe,  that  none  of  these 
advocates  of  a  milder  system,  not  excepting  Mr  Ewart,  who  is 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  were  prepared  to  seize  the  strong 
ground  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  that  they  were,  in  conse- 
quence, ba£9ed  by  old  prejudices  existing  all  around  them,  and 
even  lingering  in  their  own  minds.^ 

'  The  Letters  of  Mr  Sampson  now  before  us,  have  the  merit, 
not  of  originating  the  phrenological  views  on  their  subject,  but 
of  expounding  them  with  great  force  and  beauty,  and  setting 
some  of  them  in  lights  so  new  and  striking  as  almost  to  claim 
the  character  of  originality.  We  therefore  welcome  Mr  Samp- 
son as  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  band  of  phrenological 
advocates  of  sound  criminal  jurisprudence. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  periodicals  which  have  noticed 
these  Letters  speak  of  them  in  high  terms  of  commendation, 
and  recommend  them  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
They  first  appeared  seriatim  in  the  .Spectator,  and  are  now  col- 
lected and  published  at  a  low  price,  under  the  auspices,  and 

*  Dr  Andrew  Combe  had  previously,  in  his  work  on  Mental  Derange- 
ment, treated  of  this  last  subject. 

t  Thore  is  an  excellent  and  enlightened  article  in  the  Forei^  Quarterly 
Beview  (vol.  xii*  p*  49)^  <m  the  Humane  Sjstem  in  Penitentiames. 

I,  Mr  Simpson  has,  smce  these  recent  discussions,  contributed  to  theLon- 
ann  Monthly  Chronicle,  a  paper  against  capital  punishments. 
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ftt  tbe  cost,  of  the  Henderson  fund  in  Edmbnrgfa  for  tbe  pro- 
motioii  of  phrenology  and  its  applications.  They  are  six  in 
munber-^aixl  we  cannot,  do  better  than  enumerate,  in  the  form 
otiksse^t  the  sereral  points  of  doctrine  which  they  contain. 

1.  Crimes  jMroeetd  from  tbe  action  either  of  diseased  (M'gans 
of  the  brain,  or  of  unbalanced  organs,  those  of  the  propenn- 
ties  being  too  large  and  powerfbl  for  the  control  of  the  monl 
and  inteUectnal  faenlties.* 

2.  Disease  of  brain,  and  irregolarity  or  want  of  balance,  are 
both  insanity,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

8.  Both  dHFects  are  transmitted  to  o&pring,  and  may  be 
aggrarated  by  oirenmstances. 

4.  Both  defects  are  misfortunes  which  bring  the  unhappy 
individuals  within  the  category  of  patients ;  and  it  is  as  cruel 
and  absurd  to  punish,  by  superadded  infliction,  these  sufferers  in 
the  brain,  as  it  would  be  to  punish  them  for  labouring  under 
disease  of  any  otiier  part  of  tibeir  bodies. 

5.  The  plea  of  insanity,  when  a  crime  is  committed,  ought 
not  to  take  away  responsibility ;  so  that,  when  a  criminal  is 
tried,  there  need  be  no  inquiry  into  sanity  and  insanity,  and 
their  delicate  and  almost  unascertainable  boundaries. 

6.  But  this  responsibility,  in  which  there  is  no  exception 
whaterer,  is  not  to  be  followed  by  the  infliction  of  vindictive 
pm99uAntent  in  any  case  (this  it  b  neither  just  nor  expedient 
for  man  to  inflict) ;  but  to  be  followed' by  restndnt,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, cure  and  reformation. 

7.  As  this  restraint,  which  will  be  society's  protection 
from  its  dai^rous  members,  and<  the  curative  and  reforma- 
t<nry  process,  are  necessarily  tedious  and  painful,  though,  like 
medical  cures  and  surgical  operations,  beneyoTent,  they  wiH 
operate  in  the  way  of  example,  upon  all  whom  example  ever 
swa^  as  much  as  pain  positively  inflicted  in  the  way  of  vin- 
£ctive  punishment 

8.  CajHtal  punishment  is  not  curative,  but  purely  vindic- 
tive. 

9.  Death  is  rarely  dreaded,  often  courted,  and  oftener  still, 
anticipated  by  suicide,  at  the  time  when  the  destructive  org^ 
is  ov^powering  all  the  restraining  organs,  and  is  wrought  up  • 
to  tbe  homicidal  point ;  so  that  homidde,  suicide,  and.  fire- 
raising,  are  often  simultaneously  the  acts  of  one  state  oTmind. 
Ci^it^  punishment,  therefore,  even  if  retained  for  every 

*  ^'  The  foorm  of  head  u  all  daageroua  crimtnaTg  is  peculiar.  There  xa 
an  enermoiis  maaa  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  fi  oomparativetj  amall  portion  in 
the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  Such  a  conformation  always  chsSractensea 
the  worst  class  of  malefactors ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  we  mid  an  excessive 
teadeacy  to  crime.*) — Macnith, 
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other  crime,  ought  espeeiaily  to  be  abolished  in  thoee  where 
our  legislators  would  yet  retain  it— murder  and  fire-raising. 

10.  The  spectacle  of  capital  punishments  excites  the  homi- 
cidal tendency  in  the  predisposed  spectators,  and  is  the  cause 
of  new  murders.  This,  with  the  publicity  given  to  the  details 
of  murders*  renders  the  tendency  often  epidemical. 

11.  Homicide  may  be  prevented  in  an  individual  by  sub- 
jecting htm  early  to  suitable  education,  and,  on  conviction  of 
his  first  violence,  to  refmnnatory  restraint  and  treatment. 

12.  When  the  destructive  tendency  has  reached  actual 
homicide,  the  unhappy  individual  should  be  put  imder  re- 
straint for  life,  and  ought  never  to  be  intrusted  with  liberty 
to  repeat  the  act. 

The  author  devotes  his  six  Letters  to  the  illustration  and 
proof  of  these  various  predicates. 

1.  To  a  phrenologist  the  first  is  » truism.  The  author  sa^s, 
— **  When  a  man  commits  a  crime,  it  is  the  custom  to  exclaim 
that  ^he  ought  to  have  known  better.'  Now,  if  he  was,  from 
natural  deficiency  of  the  reasoning  or  mcnral  powers,  unable 
to  perceive  that  he  was  doing  wron&  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  he  was  of  unsound  or  partially  idiotic  mind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  possess  the  power  to  perceive  the  right 
course,  and  yet  was  unaUe  to  act  up  to  his  conviction,  it  is 
evident  that  he  possessed  a  brain  of  such  an  irregular  forma- 
tion, that  the  higher  mental  powers  bore  na  sufficient  relation 
to  the  lower  propensities  which  it  i&  their  duty  to  eontrol ;  and 
that  the  latter,  when  roused  by  t^e  presentment  of  their  own 
stimuli,  possessed  a  strength  so  disprc^ortionate  as  completely 
to  overpower  the  former.  If,  while  in  this  state,  he  commits 
a  crime,  he  will  exclaim  that  ^  he  could  not  help  it,^  or  that 
the  devil  (t.  e.  the  cerebral  organ  of  the  offending  propensity) 
was.  too  strong  for  him.  His  judgment,  in  fact,  was  strong 
enough,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  teach  him  the  erro- 
neous tendency  of  his  passions ;  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  his  falling,  when  those  passions,  always  disposed 
to  disproportionate  action,  became  suddenly  excited  by  some 
external  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  mental  balance  is  com- 
pletely lost,,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  relative  insanity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  '  responsibility''  which  attaches 
to  the  result  of  his  conduct  should  be  (and  under  the  operation 
of  the  Divine  laws  certainly  is)  shared  by  those  who,  being 
too  ignorant  to  estimate  the  nature  of  his  infirmity,  suffered 
the  exciting  causes  to  be  placed  in  his  way,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  repress  the  activity  of  the  overruling  propensity  by 
withholding  the  objects  of  temptation^,  and  by  appealing  to  his 
higher  but:  hitherto  neglected  powers.*" — '*  In  the  writings  of 
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Jeremy  Taylor,  of  wbom  it  lias  been  truly  remarked,  that  his 
influence  and  authority  in  the  Church,  whether  for  power  and 
splendour  of  mind,  ordiodoxy  of  belief,  or  sanctity  of  deport- 
ment, hayenerer  been  surpassed,  I  find  the  following  passage : 
— <  If  a  man  be  exalted  by  reason  of  any  excellence  in  his 
soul,  he  may  please  to  remember  that  aU  seuhure  equal;  and 
their  different  operations  are  because  tiieir  instrument  is  in 
better  tune,  and  their  body  is  more  healthful  or  better  tem- 
pered ;  which  is  no  more  praise  to  him  than  it  is  that  he  was 
bom  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  course  entitles  him 
to  no  reward  in  this  world  beyond  the  natural  one  of  the  in- 
eritable  happiness  of  mind  which  Heaven  has  decreed  to  be 
the  consequence  of  its  physical  health,  so  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
that  the  opposite  course  can  merit  no  punishment  beyond  the 
inevitable  pain  which  Heaven  has  decreed  to  be  the  conse- 

5[uence  of  its  physical  derangement.    If  the  argument  is  good 
or  any  thing,  it  must  tell  both  ways  with  equal  force.^ " 

3.  Although  we  may  take  insanity  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
second  point  of  doctrine,  as  it  is  denned  by  the  author,  yet,  as 
all  writers  on  the  subject  limit  the  term  to  disease  of  brain, 
either  organic  or  functional,  there  is  some  danger  of  confusion 
of  thinking  and  expression,  in  the  author's  unlmiited  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  although  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  restraint  and  treatment,  whether  the  brain  be  diseased 
or  irregular,  it  does  make  a  g^eat  difference  as  to  what  that 
treatment  shall  be.  There  may  be  a  wide  difference  as  to  re- 
formability  between  the  diseased  and  the  ill-balanced  but  still 
healthy  brain ;  and  as  the  author  does  not  propose  that  the 
penitentiary  shall  be  merged  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  this  diffe- 
rence would  be  the  very  ground  of  decision,  to  which  of  these 
the  individual  diould  be  sent.  It  was  not  required,  we  think, 
for  tiie  author's  general  argument  to  extend  the  meaning  of 
the  term  insanity.  Responsibility  is  as  applicable  to  the-two 
conditions  of  brain  separate  as  conjoined ;  and  when  we  come 
in  practice  to  the  question  of  the  ^d  of  treatment,  we  must 
distinguish  them.  Jurisprudentially,  the  difference  would  oc- 
casion no  difficulty.  The  jury's  first  and  main  inquiry  would 
be,  Has  the  accused  committed  the  crime  !  If  he  has,  re- 
straint must  be  his  sentence.  It  might  appear  in  the  evidence, 
or  be  subject  of  future  inquiry,  whether  he  is  lunatic  in  the  re- 
stricted and  ordinary  sense,  namely,  from  disease  of  brain,  or 
criminid  from  the  action  of  irregular  though  healthy  brain. 
Mistakes  might  take  place,  but  the  evil,  being  limited  to  a 
mere  misplacement  of  the  convict,  would  not  oe  great,  and 
would  be  ciq^Mtble  of  rectification.    Even  as.  things  now  are,  a 
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lunatic  cQaiTict  would  be  removed  from  the  hulks  to  an  asyludi. 
There  would,  however,  be  an  end  of  rectification,  if  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  character  of  the  convict^s  impulses  should  result 
in  his  being  hanged.  The  principle  that  a  criminal  can  never 
be  vindictively  punished  as  the  consequence  of  any  error  which 
it  is  possible  to  commit,  is  a  beautiftil  result  of  these  views, 
and  a  most  consolatory  reflection  to  the  just  and  benevol^it 
mind. 

In  his  appendix,  the  author  quotes  firom  Mr  Combe's  '^  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,^  to  which  he  acknowledges  his  obligations,  the 
following  passage : — 

*'  If  the  principles  which  I  advocate  shall  ever  bd  adopted, 
the  sentence  of  the  criminal  judge,  on  conviction  of  a  crime, 
would  dimply  be  one  finding  that  the  individual  had  commit- 
ted a  certain  oflence,  and  was  not  fit  to  live  at  large  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  therefore  granting  warrant  for  his  transmission  to 
a  penitentiary,  to  be  there  confined,  instructed,  and  employed, 
until  liberated  in  due  course  of  law.  The  process  of  libera- 
tion would  then  become  the  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  should  be  oi&cial  inspectors  of  penitentiaries,  invested 
with  some  of  the  powers  of  a  court,  sitting  at  regular  intervals, 
and  proceeding  according  to  fixed  rules.  They  should  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  applications  for  liberation  at  all  their  ses- 
sions, and  to  grant  the  prayer  of  them,  on  being  satisfied  that 
such  a  thorough  change  had  been  effected  in  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner,  that  he  might  safely  be  permitted  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  society.  Until  this  conviction  was  produced, 
upon  examination  of  his  dispositicms,  of  his  attainments  in 
knowledge,  of  his  acquired  skill  in  some  useftil  employment,  of 
his  habits  of  industry,  and,  in  short,  of  his  general  qualifications 
to  provide  for  his  own  support,  to  restrain  his  animal  propen- 
sities from  committing  abuses*  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  useful 
citizen,  he  should  be  retained  as  an  inmate  of  a  prison.  Per- 
haps some  individuals,  whose  dispositions  appeared  favourable 
to  reformation,  might  be  liberatcKi  at  an  earlier  period,  on  suf- 
ficient security,  under  bond,  given  by  responsible  relatives  or 
friends,  for  the  discharge  of  the  same  duties  towards  them  in 
private  which  the  officers  of  the  penitentiary  would  discharge 
in  public.  For  example,  if  a  youth  were  to  commit  such  an 
offence  as  would  subject  him,  according  to  the  present  system 
of  criminal  legislation,  to  two  or  three  monthd*  confinement  in 
Bridewell^  he  might  be  handed  over  to  individuals  of  un- 
doubtedly good  cluuraeter  and  substance,  under  a  bond  that 
they  should  be  answerable  for  his  pr(q>er  education,  employ- 
ment, and  reformation ;  and  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  should 
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be  very  rigidly  enforced.  The  principle  of  rerenge  being  diB^- 
ayowed  and  abandoned,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  following 
any  mode  of  treatment,  whether  private  or  public,  diat  should 
be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  two  objects  of 
criminal  legislation— the  protection  of  society  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender.  To  prevent  abuses  of  this  practice, 
the  public  authorities  should  carefully  ascertain  that  the  natu- 
ral qualities  of  the  offender  admitted  of  adequate  improve* 
ment  by  private  treatment ;  and,  secondly,  that  private  dis- 
cipline was  actually  administered.  If  any  offender  liberated 
on  bond  should  ever  reappear  as  a  criminal,  the  penalty  should 
be  inexorably  enforced,  and  the  culprit  should  never  again  be 
liberated,  except  upon  a  verdict  finding  that  his  reformation 
had  be^i  completed  by  a  proper  system  of  training  in  a  peni- 
tentiary." 

6.  and  6.  To  the  extension  of  responsibility,  and  its  benevo- 
lent end  and  object,  as  laid  down  in  the  author's  fifth  and  sixth 
positions,  we  not  only  have  no  objection,  but  esteem  it  the  chief 
merit  of  his  treatise  to  have  placed  these  important  points  in 
so  clear  and  satisfiBU^ry  a  light  He  claims  to  have  suggested 
"  a  new  view  of  the  nature  of  responsibility,  of  a  wider  cha- 
racter than  that  which  at  present  obtains,  in  the  hope  that  a 
system  of  criminal  treatment  may  be  based  upon  it,  which, 
while  it  is  unchangeable  in  its  principles,  and  certain  in  its  ef- 
fects, will  also  harmonize  more  fiilly  with  an  advanced  know^ 
le^e  of  man'^s  physical  organization,  and  with  the  clear  and 
benignant  doctrines  of  Christianity.*'  We  can  scarcely  con- 
cede to  the  author  the  merit  of  a  view  absolutely  novel ;  for  it 
18  the  very  basis  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  crime,  tiiat 
its  perpetrators  are  patients,  for  whom,  without  exception,  it 
claims  curative  and  reformatory  treatment::  but  we  do  admit 
that  the  doctrine  was  never  put  into  so  practically  convenient 
afomu 

When  an  individual  i>erpetrates  an  act  which  comes  within 
the  definition  of  a  crime  (assuming  in  the  argument  that  de- 
finiticm  correct),  he  manifests  in  that  act  either- an  unbalanced 
or  a  diseased  cerebral  organizaticm.  According  to  Mr  Samp^ 
son,  it  matters  not  which ;  for  in  both  cases  the  individual  is 
to  be  held  responsible  to  society.  What  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  to  whom  this  sweeping  predicate  should  be  stated,  w(Kild, 
from  their  habits  of  thinking,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr 
Sampson  actually  means  that,  whether  committed  by  the  sane 
or  the  insane,  a  crime  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  followed  by 
"  the  vengeance  of  the  law,"  called  punishment   Mr  Sampson 
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means  to  utter  no  guch  absurdity.  His  sweeping  predicate  is 
intended  to  relieve  criminal  jurisprudence  from  its  most  dif  * 
ficult  and  dangerous  task,  namely,  to  fix  that  unascertainable 
point,  that  ideal  line,  where  responsibility  ends  and  irrespon- 
sibility begins,  and  the  condition  of  the  offender'^s  brain  at  the 
time  of  the  act ;  and  at  once  to  attach  responsibility  to  the  act 
when  simply  proved  to  have  been  committed.  But  mark  the 
difference  between  Mr  Sampson  itfid  the  said  vast  proportion ; 
the  responsibility  which  he  concedes,  is  the  same  which  the 
patient  in  tyjdius  fever  incurSv^amely,  to  be  put  imder  treat- 
ment, separated,  and  confined,  forihe  sake-of -his  ownx^ure,  and 
society'^s  protection  from  him  as  a.  dangerous  member.  The 
author's  own  words  are: — ^'  The  doctrine  of  responsibilitf 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  alone  consistent  with  reason,  reli- 
gion, and  morality,  is  simply  this, — ^that,  so  far  from  the  Creator 
havine  sent  into  the  world  some  beings  who  are  responsible, 
and  ouers  who  are  exempt  from  responsibility,  there  is  in  fact 
no  exception  whatever  ;  and  that  every  human  being  is  alike 
responsible ; — ^responsible  (according  to  the  degree  of  his  de- 
parture, eidier  in  mind  or  body,  from  the  degree  of  sanity 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  social  duties,)  to  un- 
dergo the  pwi&d  but  benevolent  treatment  ^whidh  is  requisite 
for  his  cure.'* 

The  author  :is  most  successful  in  answering  the  objections 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
inveterate  association  of  crime  with  penal,  that  is,  vindictive 
consequences,  must  subject  them  to  a  violent  shock  when  such 
a  novelty  is  propounded  to  them  as  the  thesis,  ^*  that  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  for  disorders  of  the  brain  is  no  more 
reconcilable  to  our  ideas  of  justice,  than  would  be  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  for  disorders  of  any  other  organ  of  our 
physical  frame."     These  objections  are, — 

1.  That  this  doctrine  wotdd  destroy  all  ideas  of  responsible 
Mty^  The  author,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrates  that  it  would 
put  responsibility  on  its  right  footing. 

2.  That  it  would  leave  all  men  to  follow  their  inclinations 
with  impunity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  proposed  instantly,  on 
ihe  commission  of  crime,  to  deprive  the  individual  of  that  very 
license.    And, 

3.  That,  as  it  would  enforce  no  punishment  on  offenders,  it 
would  present  nothing  that  would  deter  others  from  following 
their  examples.  On  the  contrary,  the  restraint,  long  confine- 
ment, and  painfril  course  of  cure  (the  last  violently  contrast- 
ing with  all  the  individuaVs  criminal  indulgences),  applied, 
although  they  be,  like  a  surgical  operation  in  oenevolence  and 
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not  IB  revenge,  would  operate  as  powerfully  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample^  upon  all  whom  example  ever  sways,  as  the  severesi 
panidiment  positively  inflicted.  An  amputated  limb,  we  take 
to  be  a  more  serious  warning  than  the  severest  flogging.  We 
cannot  withhold  the  following  extract,  which  concludes  the 
third  Letter : — 

"^  Let  any  man  ««ntemplate  for  a  moment  the  pessibiHty  of 
his  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  all  the  long-cherished 
and  strongest  tendencies  of  his  mind  are  opposed,  and  where 
the  only  fedings  that  he  is  permitted  to  gratify,  are  those,  the 
exercise  of  which  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  most 
distastefel  to  him.  He  may  then  form  some  idea  ef  the  pain- 
ful natiute  of  those  moral  remedies  which  -have  cure,  and  cure 
only,  for  their  object.  Let  the  religious  man  contemplate 
what  his  sensations  would  be  were  he  forcibly  held  in  a  situa- 
turn  where  only  the  grossest  impiety  and  blasphemy  were 
breathed  around  him,  and  amid  which  be  should  be  compelled 
to  exist  without  the  power  of  expostulation  or  resistance,  l^t 
the  benevolent  man  imagine  himself  compelled  to  watch  day 
by  day  in  some  inquisitorial  cell  the  infliction  H)f  torture  upon 
helpless  and  unofiending  fellow-beings.  Let  the  mother  who 
has  fotmd  all  her  delight  in  the  presence  of  her  children,  con- 
template what  her  feelings  would  be  if  they  were  withdrawn 
for  ever  from  her  sight  and  knowledge.  The  pain  which  would 
be  felt  in  these  instances  would,  nevertheless,  not  exceed  that 
which  must  be  felt  by  those  who  are  suddenly  forced  to  aban- 
don the  gratification  of  long-loved  vices,  which  arose  from  the 
predominanoe  of  the  lower  feelings,  and  to  submit  to  a  disci- 
pline, of  which  cleanliness,  industiy,  justice,  subordination,  and 
a  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  are  the  prominent 
features.  Yet,  in  the  latter  case,  the  pain  inflicted  would  only 
be  subservient  to  kindness — ^it  would  be  that  which  had  been 
decreed  by  Heaven,  and  not  revengefully  administered  by  man. 
Between  man  and  man>  however  different  their  relative  situa- 
tion]3  may  be,  nothing  but  love  should  ever  sutwist.  He  who 
lives  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  should  not  look 
even  upon  one  who  is  staggering  in  the  wild  intoxication  of 
crime  with  any  other  feelings  £an  the  love  and  pity  which 
the  sad  fate  of  a  brother  should  awaken — love  for  him  as  a  fel- 
low-man possessing  the  same  capabilities  of  an  eternal  des- 
tiny, liable  to  the  same  sufferings,  and  sharing,  all  misused, 
neglected,  conflicting  thcmgh  they  be,  the  same  inherent  feel- 
ings. If  we  could  cure  the  evil  dispositions  of  men  without 
the  infliction  of  any  pain  whatever,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
hafl  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  instead  of  looking  out  eagerly. 
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as  we  new  do,  for  the  means  of  inflicting  punishment  long  be- 
fore we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  punishment  will  pro- 
duce improvement.  As  the  Creator  has  established  a  system 
whereby  pain  must  be  suffered  as  the  consequence  of  disobe- 
dience of  his  laws,  he  has  not  left  this  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  ignorant  hand  of  man,  but  has  provided  that,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  it  shall  inevitably  follow,  and  in  fact 
arise  out  of  the  offence  itself.  Man,  therefore,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  punishment — this  has  been  provided  for  by  his  Crea- 
tor ;  but,  although  it  cannot  be  averted  after  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, we  may  lessen  the  future  weight  of  human  misery  by 
arresting  the  offender  in  his  wrongful  career,  and  preventing 
him  from  adding,  by  the  commission  of  new  offences,  to  the 
amount  of  pain  which  he  is  already  destined  to  endure.  To 
diffuse,  then,  by  general  instruction  and  example,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  laws,  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  his  Maker,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  disobedience,  is  our  first  great  duty.  The  next  is, 
to  remove  from  temptation  all  those  ^o  are  so  constituted  as 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  effects,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
faculties  which  they  may  have  abused,  and  to  force  into  ac- 
tivity those  from  the  non-exercise  of  which  they  have  fallen 
into  crime." 

The  author  refers  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  affording  a  test  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  in 
so  far  as  these  are  there  practically  applied ;  for  they  are  not 
even  there  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent.  He  quotes  a  Report 
from  that  establishment,  after  nine  years'  trial.  This  admirable 
document  disclaims  all  infliction  of  pain,  misery,  and  terror, 
on  the  convicts,  as  a  power  not  entrusted  to  erring  mortals, 
but  reserved  by  that  Being  who  has  emphatically  prohibited 
retaliation  by  the  declaration, — "  Vengeance  is  mine— I  will 
repay.*^  We  refer  to  the  Letter  for  a  brief  and  clear  outline 
of  the  plan  of  that  excellent  institution. 

Mr  Sampson's  observations  on  the  wretched  state  of  in- 
struction in  England,  and  the  injustice  of  revengefully  punish- 
ing its  natural  result,  crime,  are  very  forcible.  After  these  he 
proceeds,  as  graoefuUv  as  logically,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust.  It  is  punish- 
ment merely,  without  any  of  the  curative  or  reformatory  cha^ 
racter  of  Nature's  punishments  advocated  by  our  author,  and 
is  most  of  all  ineffectual  and  mischievous,  and  therefore  inap- 
plicable to  murder,  inasmuch  as  in  the  insane  condition  of  De- 
structiveness  which  must  be  arrived  at  when  murder  is  commit- 
ted, not  only  is  death  disregarded,  but  it  is  oflen  courted,  and 
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ddf-destnicti<m  perpetrated.*  In  this  argament  the  author  has 
the  merit  of  novelty,  at  least  of  placing  it  in  a  new  light ;  and 
we  look  upon  this  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  array  we  already 
possess  against  the  cruel  and  self-defeating  practice. 

The  fifth  Letter  offers,  in  support  of  the  above  argument,  a 
t^le  of  homicides  committed  m  Great  Britain  for  fire  years, 
from  1830  to  1835,  shewing  the  coincidence  of  the  suicidid 
with  the  homicidal  propensity,  and  the  tendency  of  capital 
punishment  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  perpetration  of  mur- 
der. In  his  last  Letter  the  author  ofiers  &rther  illustrations 
of  the  inexpediency  of  capital  pnnisbmenty  answers  the  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  Government  to  its  abolition,  shews  where 
Government  neglects  its  ovm  duties,  and  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  the  principles  upon  which  mminal  laws  should  be 
founded.  The  Ulustrations  in  this  Letter  are  drawn  from  in- 
stances of  the  mischief  done  b^  the  exhibition  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, in  exciting  the  homicidal  tendency  in  the  specta- 
tors. The  author  shews  that  the  homicidal,  the  suicidal,  and 
the  incendiary  forms  of  diseased  Destruetiveness  may  be,  and 
often  are,  excited  by  sympathy  and  example,  and  seem,  from 
the  npid  succession  of  cases  which  often  occurs,  to  be  epidemi- 
cal. Th«  author  concurs  with  tiie  phrenological  writers,  es- 
pecially Mr  Simpson,  in  urging  the  importance  of  putting  the 
violent,  on  conviction  of  overt  acts  short  of  murder,  under 
refcmnatory  treatment,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  homicides. 
Wfaen^  however,  homicide  is  actually  committed,  it  is  a  proof 
diat  the  destructive  tendency  is  capable  of  that  extreme  act, 
and  as  it  may  be  so  again,  the  unhappy  perpetrator  should  never 
again  be  trusted  wiUi  freedom. 

We  must  refer  to  the  Letters  themselves  for  a  concentration 
of  light,  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  one,  who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudices  on 
the  subject,  which  we  still  continue  to  hear  solemnly  urged  as 
arguments  by  statesmen  and  legislators,  that  the  infliction  of 
ciqpital  punifioiment  is  itself  unjustifiable  homicide. 

An  act  of  Parliament  has  lately  been  passed  to  establish  at 
Perth  a  great  Penitentiary,  as  an  experiment  on  the  practica- 
bility of  getting  rid  of  the  hulks,  transportation,  and  other  se- 
conoary  punishments,  while  society  shall  be  protected ;  and  to 
try,  by  a  judicious  system  of  separation,  labour,  instruction, 
and  moral  and  religious  exercise  and  intercourse,  to  solve  the 

^  Hnrder  ifl  sometimes  oommitted  under  other  and  more  mm  impulses, 
than  highly  excited  or  diseased  DestmctiTeness;  for  example,  when  it  is 
peipetraied  to  conceal  a  robbeiy,  or  remote  a  witness.  The  author's  pre- 
sent aignment  does  not  wiply  to  such  cases.  But  as  they  are  still  referable 
to  hram  diseased,  or  unhalfmced,  although  in  a  different  way,  they  come  nnder 
the  general  principle  contended  for. 
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yet  oiisolTed  problem  of  the  reformability  of  criminals.*  We 
wetdd  earaesdy  recommend  to  those  who  are  to  work  this  new 
machine,  whom  we  personally  know  to  be  highly  enlightened, 
judicious,  and  benevolent  men,  to  read  and  reflect  on  Mr  Samp* 
«on's  treatise,  and  the  others  of  the  same  school.  If  once  their 
minds  l>ecome  imbued  with  these  simple  and  most  practical 
views,  however  they  may  be  controlled  in  externals  by  preju- 
dices yet  lingering  in  higher  places,  they  must  at  least  retain 
the  power  to  be  mild  and  humane  even  to  the  hardened  cri- 
minal— hardened  often  by  a  long  codrse  of  ti^udicious  and  un- 
just treatment  under  the  existing  laws  and  customs  of  society 
— ^to  turn  away  his  wrath  by,  to  him,  unwonted  soft  answers, 
to  gain  his  confidence,  and  encourage  his  efforts  towards  amend- 
ment The  moment  the  veriest  ruffian  is  brought  to  say,  or 
to  think,  with  Orlando, 

^  Speak  jou  so  kindly!  pardon  me,  I  pray  you; 
I  thonghi  all  things  were  rade  and  savage  here. 
And  therefore  pat  I  on  the  ceuntenanoe 
0£  Btem  d€/!anee  J*' 

ihe  victory  b  gained. 

We  have  tiie  happiness  to  know  an  excellent  lady,  wife  of 
one  of  the  government  inspectors  of  prisons,  who  works  zeal- 
-ously  with  her  enlightened  husband  in  encouraging  both  pri- 
■soners  and  prison-keepers  to  self-improvement;  and  who,  on 
iqpeaking  kindly  to  a  poor  girl  under  sentence  of  transportar 
tion  for  theft,  was  answered  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  this  me- 
morable, this  bitter  peproaeh  on  vindictive  and  unjust  society : 
**  Madam,  had  I  ever  in  my  life  been  spoken  to  as  you  now 
apeak  to  me,  I  should  not  have  been  here."  What  a  satire, 
too,  upon  t^  senseless  punishment  of  transportation !  Was 
that  poor  girl  a  subject  for  it  1 

The  Penitentiary  at  Perth — we  wish  it  may  be  called  the 
Heformatory,  as  better  suiting  its  character  of  a  moral  hospital 
^— 4S  expected  to  adopt  the  best  of  the  American  system.  We 
trust  it  will  improve  even  on  that,  and  be  yet  a  model  to  the 
world. 

*  We  mnst  notfotvet  Captain  Macenochie's  experiments  on  kindness  to 
the  doubly-convicted  felons  of  Norfolk  Island,  which  have  justly  excited  so 
vnud^  interest.  See  his  work  on  Convict  Management  Captain  M.  has 
for  many  years  entertained,  and  acted  upon,  phrenological  opinions. 

Since  this  -note  itself  was  in  types,  evidence  has  arrived  of  his  success 
l>eyond  even  bis  own  expectation,  after  a  veal's  trioL  See  Article  IIL  of 
our  present  Number,  p.  22.  The  **  Quarterly  Beview"  (June  1841),  true  to 
•the' cause  df  in<fi8ciiminate  Oantervatiim,  sneers  at  the  Norfolk  Island  ex- 
'periment,  and  no  doubt  would  be  much  comforted  by  its  failure ;  or,  which 
IB  the  same  thing,  hj  the  appointment  of  a  new  Conservative  military  officer 
*as  governor,  to  end  the  '*  foolery^  at  once«  and  restore  the  fetters  and  the  cat- 
•o'-nine-tails. 
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2.  The  Phrenohgieal  Ahmmac  ;  or  Annual  Journal  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  No.  I.  Edited  by  D.  6.  Gotdsr.  Glas- 
gow: S.  &  A.  GoTDBR.    1842.    8vo. 

This  animal  publication  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  of 
seTonty-two  pages.     It  "  proposes  to  supply  some  general  in* 
formation  npon  the  science,  and  in  the  cheapeet  poenUe  form 
(one  shilling.)  Like  other  scientific  '  Almanacs'  it  devotes  its 
pages  almost  exdusiTely  to  the  consideration  of  its  particular 
topic,  declining  all  irreleyancies,  and  kutiatinpthe  tyro  in  his 
studies  in  a  popular  and  interesting  manner.'*    The  first  article 
is  a  spirited,  but  rather  too  declamatory^  introductory  lecture 
on  Phrenology,  delivered  at  Newcastle  by  Mr  Alex.  Fsikner,  il* 
Instrated  by  a  lithc^raphic  plate  applying  Camper^sfiftcial  angle, 
and  Blumenbach's  vertical  vule,  to  a  variety  of  heads  of  men  and 
animals.  There  f<^ow  seven  oUier  articles,  viz.  Classification  of 
the  mental  powers  and  their  cerebral  organs,  with  two  views 
of  an  iUuslrative  bust — Case  of  Inability  to  perceive  Colours — 
Inference  of  Character  from  development — Professional  Study 
of  Phrenology  one  of  the- means  of  elevating  the' Educator  to 
his  proper  position  in  Society — on  Measuring  and  Recording- 
the  Phrenological  Develc^ment  of  the  Head,  read  by  Mr  John 
Isaac  Hawkins  to  the  Phrenological  Association,  met  in  Lon* 
d<m  3d  June  1841 — Hawkins^  Craniometer ;  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  Instrument — Measurement  and  Development  ^  the 
cast  from  the  head  of  Mrs  Jefiray,  executed  at  Glasgow,  21st 
May  1838,  for  murder  by  poison.     Thescf  articles,  althoup^h, 
with  the  exception  of  those  by  Mr  Hawkins,  presenting  nothing 
new,  are  not  without  interest,,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing those,  to  whom  the  entire  subject  is  a  noveltyy  to  pro> 
secute  the  study  of  it.    We  would,  in  an  especial  manner, 
strongly  recommend  the  fifth  article,  on  the  elevation  of  the 
eduei^r..    k  is  written  in  a  concise,  spirited,^  and  convincing 
manner,  and  will  well  Bepay  the  time  of  perusals     Its  severe 
but  just  censure  of  the  interference  of  ignorant  committees 
with  the  teacher  is  excellent. 

Of  Mr  Hawkins's  Craniometer,  which  he  offers  as  preferable 
to  the  common  calipers,  except  in  measuring  the  distance  of 
any  two>  accesMible  points,  the  following  descripticM^  extracted 
firom  the  Lancet^  is  eiven :— • 

'^  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  June  3d, 
1841,  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  *  On  Measuring 
and  Recording  the  Phrenological  Development  of  the  Head.^ 
He  stated  that  oareading  Forster's  work  on  Phrenology  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  he  determined  to  test  the  science  by  accurate 
measurements  of  the  head ;.  and  he  has  diligently  sought,  ever 
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sinqe  that  time^  for  the  best  methods  of  measuring  and  laying 
down  on  paper  the  various  dimenticms  and  curratures  oyer 
each  organ  of  the  brain.  He  exhibited  to  ^be  meeting  several 
instruments  which  he  had  progressively  contrived  and  employ* 
^  and  he  pointed  out  the  defects  of  many  of  them,  in  order 
to  prevent  others  wasting  time  and  money  in  going  over  the 
same  costly  ground  that  he  had  found  unfruitfuL  He  exempli- 
fied the  deficiency  of  the  coimnoa  calliper,  and  shewed  that  it 
was  not  practicable  by  its  means  to  obtain  the  distance  of  any 
medial  <N:gan  £ram  a  line  passing  tfarou^  the  orifices  of  the 
ears,  and  oonsequently  it  was  not  sufficiently  exact  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportionate  development  of  the  superior^  anterior, 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  head,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  proporticms  no  sound  plnrenological  judgment  could  be 
formed.  Mr  Hawkins  exhibited  as  his  last  and  best  prodoe- 
tion,  being  both  efiective  and  cheap,  a  cranknneter  consisting 
of  a  metal  tube  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
inner  diameter,  to  be  laid  horizootally  across  the  top  of  the 
head ;  into  each  end  of  which  horizontal  tube,  a  tub^  tlnree 
inches  long  dides,  and  against  the  end  of  each  of  the  i^iding 
tubes  is  firmly  fixed  a  vertical  tube  two  inches  long,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  internal  diameter. 
Through  the  vertical  tubes  two  wires  slide,  each  seven  indies 
long,  having  i^out  an  inch  of  die  lower  end  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  remaining  six  inches  of  its  length,  the  shorter  of 
Ihe  two  arms  of  the  wire  being  terminated  by  an  ivory  ball  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  order  to  keep  the  two 
balls  in  a  line  pointing  towards  each  other,  a  groove  is  out 
along  the  back  of  each  sliding  wire,  and  an  elastic  tongoe  is 
forn^ed  in  the  vertical  tube  to  press  into  the  groove,  and  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  guide  to  prevent  the  wire  turning 
around,  and  of  a  spring  to  ullow  of  easy  sliding  motion  with- 
out liability  of  slipping  with  its  own  weight.  In  using  diis 
instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  head  above  the  line 
passing  through  tiie  orifices  of  die  ears»  the  ivory  balls  are 
placed  in  the  ears,  and  the  horizontal  tubes  slidden  down  upon 
the  vertical  wires  until  the  middle  part  touches  the  tc^  of  the 
head.  The  balls  are  then  taken  out  of  the  ears,  which  the 
sliding  of  the  horizontal  tubes  allows  of  being  easily  dcHie,  the 
instrument  is  laid  down  on  a  table,  and  the  distance  from  the 
horizontal  tube  to  the  centres  of  the  balk  measured  with  a 
rule,  or  the  wires  may  be  graduated  to  shew  the  measurement 
on  inspection.  By  a  simUar  application  to  the  front  or  back 
of  the  head,  the  respective  distances  from  the  line  may  be  ob- 
tained. Mr  Hawkins  did  not  recommend  this  craniometer  as 
d:  substitute  for  the  common  calliper  for  taking  the  distances 
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t>f  any  two  accessible  pmnts^  for  which  purpose  the  eommon 
calliper  is  rather  more  oonyenient. 

'^  For  taking  curTatures  he  shewed  a  wire  of  pure  grain  tkiy 
which  is  so  pliable  that  it  takes  the  form  of  any  curve  over 
wJUch  it  is  pressed,  and  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  elas- 
ticity retains  the  figure  with  sufficient  firmness  to  be  taken  off 
'  the  head  and  laid  down  on  paper,  where  it  may  be  held  by 
laying  a  stick  across  the  two. ends>  while  a  pencil  is  passed 
around  inside  the  wire  to  delineate  the  curvature  of  the  part 
raeasored. 

*'  He  also  exhibited  a  very  simple  instrument,  by  means  of 
which  curves  may  be  taken  upon  paper  immediately  n:om  a  skull 
or  cast  held  down  upon  the  paper.  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  circular  piece  or  disc  of  wood  about  three  inches  diameter,  and 
an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  but  thinned  off  to  half  an  inch  at 
the  circumference,  one  side  being  flat.  Near  the  circumference 
a  metal  tube,  one  inch  long,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter, 
is  fixed  perpendicular  to  and  even  with  the  fls^t  side  of  the  disc» 
but  projecting  from  the  uneven  side.  Through  this  tube  a  short 
bit  of  pencil  slides  freely,  and  is  pressed  with  force  enou^  to 
mark  on  paper  by  a  spiral  spring  placed  tightly  on  the  tube 
and  bearing  *on  the  end  of  the  pencil.  From  the  middle  of 
the  uneven  side  of  the  disc  arises,  perpendicular  to  the  flat 
side,  a  cylindrical  stem  five  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  having  a  groove  along  its  whole  length  on  the 
side  towards  the  pencil ;  upon  this  stem  a  spring-socket  slides, 
carrying  an  arm  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  stem,  the 
extremity  of  which  arm  is  formed  into  a  knife-edge  figure ; 
tills  edge  is  always  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  being 
guided  by  a  tongue  sliding  in  the  longitudinal  groove  of  the 
stem.  It  is  obvious  that  the  knife-edge  end  of  tibe  arm  being 
jpassed  around  any  part  of  a  skull  or  cast  held  down  upon  pa- 
per, while  the  flat  face  of  the  disc  is  passed  over  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  the  pencil  will  mark  the  outline  passed  over  by 
the  tracing  arm. 

.  **  Mr  Etawkins  exhibited  diagrams  of  two  heads  of  active- 
minded  persons  which  he  had  measured  at  different  periods, 
from  which  it  was  seen  that  one  head  had  grown  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  height  in  24  years,  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
54,  and  the  same  head  had  acquired  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
additional  height  in  1&  years  from  the  ages  of  54  to  69.  The 
other  head  had  gained  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  in 
12  years,  from  the  ages  of  55  to  67.  Mr  Hawkins  concluded 
with  offering  to  communicate  gratuitously,  the  results  of  his 
exped^ice,  to  any  young  man  who  would  imdertake  the  manu- 
£Efcctiire  of  these  mstruments  for  sale. 
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*'  Mr  Deyille  recouHnended  a  fiat  ti&  strap  aboat  Aree- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  tiie  twentieth  kA  an  inch  thick,  as 
preferable  to  the  wire." 

There  is  a  diagram  of  the  eraniometer  in  the  Almanac,  to 
which  we  refer.  We  were  present  whoi  Mr  Hawkins,  who  is 
an  old  and  zealous  phrenologist,  exhibited  this  instrument  to 
the  Association,  when  it  was  much  approved  of.  The  eranio- 
meter inyented  about  eighteen  years  ago  by  Mr  Robert  Ellis 
of  Edinburgh^  and  which  is  figured  in  the  early  editions  of 
Mr  Combers  Elements  of  Phrenology,  seems  to  us  a  more 
simple  instrument  for  obtaining  the  same  results.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  has  not  been  found  of  much  utility. 

Brief  biographical  memoirs  follow,  with  engravings  of  por- 
traits of  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurzheim,  Burritt  the  learned  blade- 
smith,  and  Mr  Harrison  the  late  American  President 

The  publication  also  chionicles  phrenological  lectures,  socie- 
ties, and  museums ;  and  appends  a  regular  yearly  almanac, 
differing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  from  other  almanacs,  only  in  this, 
that  it  places  the  births  and  deaths  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
with  a  few  celebrated  scientific  and  literary  men,  such  as 
Bacon,  Byron,  Canning,  &c.,  along  with  those  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  saints,  opposite  to  their  dates* 

The  following  case,as  it  is  short,  we  quote  entire :  it  is  headed, 
'*  Death  from  Excessive  Exercise  of  Imitation^''  and  is  extract- 
ed from  a  private  letter^  dated  London,  27lii  October  1841, 
from  Mr  C.  Donovan  to  the  Editor. — ^  I  lately  took  an  interest- 
ing cast  of  Mr  Nightingate,  a  very  remarkable  imitator,  who 
exhibited  his  imitations  of  well-known  actors  during  the  two 
last  seasons,  at  the  Adelpbi  Theatre,  Strandir  He  called  on 
me  about  a  month  ago  to  have  his  cast  taken,  but  as  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  a  fit  state  of  health,  1  begged  him  to 
wait  a  few  days,  i  took  his  cast,  or  rather  got  my  man  to 
take  it,  I  assisting  him,  on  Friday  evening  li^t,  in  his  coffin. 
He  died  of  brain  fever.  With  him  imitation  was  a  passion. 
He  was  always  at  it.  He  would  go  with  a  party  to  sup  after 
theatre  hours,  and  keep  on  imitating  till  quite  exhausted. 
When  he  rose  in  the  morning  ho  began  knitating.  This  work, 
with  its  collaterals,  killed  him.  He  was  a  miniature  painter 
also,  and  had  been  bred  an  engraver.^  His  head  is  a  fine  one. 
Imitation  vert  large.  His  age  was  thirty.  As  a  son  and 
brother  he  was  most  amiable  and  afiectionate." 

Now  we  woi^ld  humbly  suggest  to  the  Editor  that  the  inser- 
tion of  such  cases  as  this,  tsithout  eommsnt^  as  if  they  required 
none,  and  were  intended  to  be  believed  as  they  stand,  will 
seriously  injure  the  credit  of  the  ^*  Almanac,*'  and  tend  to 
revive  the  trade  of  the  antiphrenological  scoffer  on  a  fresh 
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capital.  We  are,  it  would  seem  from  the  title  prefixed  (pos- 
sibly  by  the  editor,  and  not  by  Mr  Donovan)  to  this  case,  ex- 
pected to  believe  Uiat  Mr  Nightingale's  death  was  occasioned 
by  his  having  overworked  the  organ  of  Imitation  ;  but  nothing 
is  said  to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  two  events,  or 
to  shew  whether  the  supposed  disease  was  confined  to  that  or- 
gan, or  extended  to  the  brain  generally.  No  post  mortem  enjB^ 
mination  of  the  brain  is  mentioned,  shewing  the  state  of  the 
organ  of  Imitation.  All  that  is  said  on  that  head  is,  that  Mr 
N.  was  perpetually  imitating,  just  as  a  musician  might  be  per-^ 
petuallv  singing  or  playing.  No  well  informed  and  sensible 
phrenologist  would,  while  be  stated  that  Mr  N.  died  of  tfnnn 
fevety  conclude,  totally  in  the  dark,  that  imitation  was  its  sole 
cause.  It  is  loosely  said,  "  This  work,  with  its  collaterals, 
killed  him.''  There  is  much  in  the  collaterals;  and  their 
bearing  on  the  case  ought  to  have  been  stated.  When  Mr 
N.  came  to  have  his  cast  taken,  **he  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  a  fit  state  of  health"  for  that  operation.  At  this  we  do 
not  wonder;  if  he  was  much  in  the  practice  of  going  "  with 
a  party  to  sup  after  theatre  hours,  and  keeping  on  imi- 
tating till  quite  ^^hausted," — with  such  habits,  eating  and 
drinking  at  and  till  late  hours,  as  it  iis  likely  he  did,  overstrain- 
ing the  whole  nervous  system  with  stimulants  physical  and 
moral,  which  preclude  sleep  or  render  it  unrestorative,  there 
was  enough  to  produce  genera/  cerebral  disease  and  to  kill  him, 
without  regard  to  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  particular  fa- 
culty  with  which  he  entertained  the  company.  We  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  met  with  any  thing  in  print  more  phre- 
nologically  loose,  more  philosophically  unsatisfactory,,  than  thia- 
case. 

The  "  Almanac^  contains  an  amount  of  matter  which, 
when  compared  with  its  low  price,  must  render  a  wide  circu- 
lation indispensable  to  save  the  publishers  from  loss.  Suclr 
a  circulation  we  trust  it  will  have.  It  is  very  well  got  up,  if 
we  except  the  cuts,  some  of  which  are  so  hideous,  that,  for 
the  credit  of  the  work,  we  wish  they  had  been  omitted  :  vide  ^ 
the  portrait  of  President  Harrison  I  But  experience  wilP 
help  the  editor  to  avoid,  in  future  publications,  the  faults 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  clear  of  in  a  first  attempt  like  the- 
present. 
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III.  The  Education  of  the  Lower  Ctcieeee.  A  Sermon,  By 
Hekrt  Pare  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Watli^ 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    London :  Rivingtons,  1841. 

There  is  neither  noTclty  nor  originality  in  the  views  here 
developed  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  a  clergy* 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  so  earnest  in  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  rational  and  comprehensive  system  of  intel- 
lectual, moraly  and  religious  education. 

"  It  is  with  sorrow  and  shame,"  he  remarks,  "  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that,  even  in  our  own  days,  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation bad,  for  manv  years,  an  arduous  conflict  to  maintain 
with  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  who  held  the  monstrous 
doctrine,  that,  by  educating  the  lower  orders,  we  should  ren- 
der them  discontented  with  their  station,  and  unfit  them  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belcmgto  their  humble  sphere. 
Experience  has  proved  the  utter  groundlessness  of  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  prevalent  error  of  mis- 
taking mere  instruction  for  education.  I  confidently  appeal 
to  yourselves,  my  brethren,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  in  life — ^the  uneducated  man,  who 
feels,,  without  comprehending,,  his  inferiority  in  the  social  scale  ; 
or  the  educated  man,,  whose  cultivated  mind  enables  him  to  un- 
derstand the  necessary  subordination  of  ranks  in  society,  and 
the  wants  and  sympathies  which  link  all  its  parts  closely  toge- 
ther ?  Again,  I  ask  you,  which  of  these  men  may  be  expected 
to  execute  with  the  greater  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  station- 
he  who  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  religious  and  moral 
grounds  of  duty,  or  he  who  has  been  diligently  trained  in  them, 
and  who  has  been  taught,  from  his  youth  up,  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  Christianity  is,  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  us  1" 

Ignorance,  he  maintains,  ereates  an  incapacity  for  receiv- 
ing religious  truths  and  a  capacity  for  imbibing  religious 
error.  To  nations,  no  less  than  to  individuals,  it  has  ever  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  vice  and  misery.  '*  In  truth,  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  to  a  state  than  that  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation should  be  ignorant ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  educated 
and  a  virtuous  people  is  the  firmest  support  of  a  good  govern- 
ment.'^ Holland  is  referred  to  as  an  example.  "  All  persons 
who  have  recently  visited  that  country,  concur  in  representing 
the  population  as  eminently  distinguished  for  their  order,  so- 
briety, industry,  loyalty,  morality,  and  religious  feeling ;  ef- 
fects which  the  people  themselves  attribute,  with  grateful  una- 
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nimity,  to  thd  adpijurable  edup^pn  which  the  St^te  has  pro- 
vided for  them.'' 

After  noticing  the  degreed  and  alarming  condition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  labouring  class  in  England^  Mr  Hamilton  o%- 
serv^,  that  the  wisest  and  most  libend  policy  will  contribute 
but  little  towards  their  permanent  well-being,  so  long  as  their 
education,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  made  the 
first  of  national  questions.  *'  And  if  we  blincUy  and  obstinately 
put  off  firom  year  to  year  this  most  essential  reform,  the  reform 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation,  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  will  inevitably  ensue  cannot  but  be  regfurded  as  a  righ- 
teous judgment  of  Heaven  upon  us  for  our  unpardcmable  apathy 
in  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment." 

The  necessity  of  training,  instructing,  and  suflBciently  remu- 
nerating teachers,  is  dwelt  upon  with  due  earnestness.  As  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  schools,  Mr  Hamilton 
is  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  monitCHrs,  though  well  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  repetition  of  lessons,  and  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  alacrity  and  emulation — thus  enabling  one  master  to 
control  and  instruct  a  large  number  of  boys  without  the  lud  of 
salaried  assistants — fails  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  educa- 
tion, the  discipline  of  the  m<»ral  and  religious  feelings,  and  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  With  req>ect  to  what 
should  be  taught,  he  argues  for  something  beyond  mere  read- 
ing and  writing :  ^^  We  must  endeavour  to  furnish  the  pupils 
with  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  and  to  value  what  they 
read  ;  and  thus,  by  multiplying  their  mental  resources,  and  b  v 
inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  more  elevated  pursuits,  to  check 
and  eradicate  their  propensity  to  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense.^ 
It  must,  he  adds,  be  a  still  mcM*e  important  aim  to  inculcate 
those  religious  and  moral  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
their  conduct.  Vocal  music  he  justly  considers  to  be  highly 
useful  as  a  means  of  moral  improvement ;  and  he  would  re- 
joice to  see  also  natural  theology  introduced  into  every  system 
of  primary  education.  No  depsurtment  of  knowledge,  'Says  he,, 
is  more  useful  and  interesting  than  this,  or  better  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  link  connecting  secular  with  religious  instruction.  '*  The 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  history,  and  the  leading  facts 
of  natural  philosophy,  are  admirably  calculated  to  he  made  the 
vehicles  of  religious  sentiment^  and  of  religious  instruction.  In 
unfolding  to  a  child  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal,, 
or  in  explaining  to  him  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
how  happy  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  impressing  his 
mind  with  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  power  of  his 
Creator !" 

Assuming  that  all  classes  of  the  people,  whatever  be  their 
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religions  opinions,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  any 
system  of  education  which  is  supported  by  the  national  funds, 
Mr  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  the  question.  How  is  religion  to 
be  taught  consistently  with  full  security  to  the  right  of  con- 
science !  suggests,  that,  as  the  generality  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  have  little  capacity  for  comprehending 
abstract  truths,  the  principal  care  ought  to  be,  not  to  impart 
distinctive  dogmas,  but  to  imbue  the  pupils  with  a  deep  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  with  habits  of  moral  conduct.  Doctrines 
may  be  taught  at  a  later  period  ;  and  besides,  "  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  minister,  in  every  parish,  to  teach  and  explain  the  Cate- 
chism to  the  children  of  those  who  belong  to  tiie  Established 
Church." 

The  establishment  of  infant  schools  is  regarded  by  Mr  Ha- 
milton as  one  of  the  most  signal  improvements  ever  made  in 
education.  "  In  these  schools,  due  provision  being  made  for 
health  and  recreation,  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  is  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at.  Mental 
cultivation  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  should  never  be  pursued  beyond  what  may  be 
termed  instructive  amusements  These  belong  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  ;  it  is  the  senses,  rather  than  the  intellect,  of  in- 
fants, that  ought  to  be  exercised.  In  infant  schools  there 
should  be  a  regular  classification,  according  to  age  and  capa- 
city. Calmness,  order,  and  cheerfiilness,  ought  to  reign  through- 
out :  there  should  be  no  display,  no  excitement :  above  all, 
there  should  be  no  precocious  forcing  of  the  faculties  ;  for  it 
is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  overtasking  the  infant  brain  is 
attended  with  injurious,  and  often  fatal  effects.  The  diminu- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  the  least  important  benefit 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  general  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools.  The  object  of  every  humane  and  en- 
lightened government  ought  to  be  the  prevention  rather  than 
the  punishment  of  crime."  Mr  Hamilton  answers  the  objec- 
tion to  infant  schools,  that  they  tend  to  weaken  filial  attach- 
ment. He  concludes  by  assigning  to  the  late  Government  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  ^British  ministry  to  make  the 
education  of  the  people  a  national  question  ;  and  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  wise  and  moderate  of  all  parties,  by  a  little 
mutual  concession,  wiU  find  it  possible  to  agree  upon  some  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  arrangement 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  be  not  less  pleased  than  ourselves 
to  observe  such  liberal  views  emanating  from  a  pulpit  of  the 
Establishment 
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j&(ftn&ui^A. — On  13th  December,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  of- 
fice-bearers of  the  Phrenological  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — Sir  George 
Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart,  President ;  James  Simpson,  Andrew  Com^, 
M.D.,  Peter  Couper,  and  /ames  Tod,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Patrick  Neiii, 
LLJ>.,  Francis  Farquharson,  M,D.,  Charles  Maclaren,  Andrew  Dtun, 
George  Monro,  and  George  Cox^  Councillors ;  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  and 
Curator  of  Museum. 

Aberdeen^ — ^The  progress  of  Phrenology  here  is  steady  and  satisfactory. 
At  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  essay^on  thefollowing  subjects  have 
been  read  since  the  date  of  last  report : — Effects  of  Compression  of  the 
Cranium,  as  practised  by  Savage  Tribes,  by  Professor  Gregory,  M.D,,  of 
King's  College. — Objections  to  Phrenology  considered ;  first  paper.  Human 
BesponsiMlity ;  second  x^iper.  Materialism ;  third  paper.  Objections  pro- 
fesshig'  to  be  founded  on  Anatomical  Considerations ;  by  Professor  Gre- 
gory.— Education  of  the  JuTonile  Criminals  and  Paupers  of  this  City,  by 
Mr  James  Straton. — The  SocialSystem  of  Mr  Owen,  by  Mr  Esdaile. — The 
Effects  of  Education  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  by  Mr 
Straton. — Connexion  between  Science  and  Theology,  by  B&  Esdaile. — ^Use 
of  Knowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  invests  Man  with  Foreknowledge  and  Con- 
trol over  the  Laws  of  Nature^  by  Mr  Straton. — Religious  Toleration,  by 
Mr  Clerihiew. 

A  class  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  meets  every  Monday  evening  for  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  principles  of  Phrenology.  Since  the  1st  of 
October,  twenty  new  members  have  been  admitted ;  and  several  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  museum. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  7  th  inst,  the  funds  were  found 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Society  daring  the  ensuing  year : — George  Combe, 
Esq.,  Honorary  President ;  Professor  Gregory,  George  Maitland,  Presi- 
dents ;  James  Straton,  Secretary;  Alexander  Keith  jun.,  Treasurer;  Tho- 
mas Kirby,  Librarian ;  John  Stirling,  James  Robson,  George  Petrie,  James 
Johnston,  Jolm  Finlason,  Members  of  Committee. — ^Dec  1841. 

Wainringt4)n^ — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Warrington  Phrenological  So- 
ciety was  held  on  November  5. 1841,  when  the  report  of  the  last  session  was 
read,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : — President,  Mr  W.  Robson ;  Vice-President,  31r  Peter  Ry- 
laads;  Treasurer,  Mr  J.  G.  MacMinnies;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr 
Grierson,  surgeon;  HonoraiT^  Secretary  and  Curator,  Mr  T,  G.  Ry lands; 
•iber  Members  of  the  Council,  Blr  John  Rylands  jun«.  Rev.  J.  Molyneux, 
and  Mr  Hunt,  surgeon.  The  museum  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  additions  to  the  library  consist  of  works  by  Professor  Cald- 
well, Gall,  Sol  by,  Goyder,  Combe,  Scott,  &c.  Donations  of  books  have 
been  received  from  Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.,  and  from  the  Rev.  D. 
G.  Goyder  of  Glasgow. 

Dumfries, — To  the  Editor, — Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention  to  the  following  fact,  which,  if  it  does  not  prove  that  Phrenology,* 
as  a  science,  is  decidedly  progressing,  at  least  shews  that  there  is  an 
interest  abroad  respecting  it.  At  our  late  Exhibition,  got  up  by  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  the  burgh,  we  had  a  room  fitted  up  exclusively  for 
phrenological  busts,  casts,  and  preparations  illustrative  of  the  science.    It. 
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was,  at  first,  thought  that  the  crania,  &c.,  would  not  present  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance,  and  would  be  viewed  by  many  persons,  especially  females, 
with  dislike.  Accordingly,  the  room  devoted  to  that  purpose  was  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  gallery,  and  in  a  situation  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  pass  in  order  to  get  at  the  other  rooms.  But,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many,  this  room  attracted  a  great  m^ority  of  visitors,  who  ap^ 
peared  deeply  interested  with  different  appearances  of  development,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  casts.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  on  which  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  I  was  listened  to  with  the  great- 
est attention.  The  remarks  made  by  many  of  the  visitors,  shewed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  which  could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for.  I 
am  certain  that  not  less  than  5000  persons  visited  this  department  of  the 
Bxhibition. — 1  am,  &c.,  W.  C.  Aitebn,  Acting  Secretalry  to  the  Ethibi- 
tion.    Dumfries,  Dec.  4.  1841. 

London^ — "The  first  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society  for  the  session 
was  held  yesterday  evening,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  Exeter  Hall, 
Dr  Elliotson,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  ohair.  Judging  from  the  attend- 
ance, which  did  not  exceed  ten  persons,  and  the  matters  discussed,  this 
science  now  attracts  very  little  attention  or  interest  in  this  country.  The 
President  gave  an  account  of  some  interesting  phrenological  collections  in 
Paris,  and  also  at  Milan  and  Pavia,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the 
society  is  making  great  progress." — Morning  Poitf  9d  Nov.  1841. 

"We  are  informed  by  Mr  Bichard  Redbnm,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Social  Institution  in  John  Street,  Tottenham  OoUrt  Road,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  for  some  time  been  much  engaged  in  the  study  of  Plireno- 
logy.  He  says — "  Many  of  the  admirers  of  Mr  Owen  agree  with  him  as  far 
as  he  has  gone ;  but  there  are  some  who,  like  myself,  do  not  think  he  has 
gone  quite  far  enough,  in  not  laying  more  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  nature  and  functions  of  the  human  brain,  which,  we  must  all 
agree,  is  acted  on  by  educatioh  and  external  circumstances.  Such  being  the 
case,  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  scidtice  of  Mind  as  discovered  by  Dr  Gall, 
has  beeti  in^tittited  in  the  Social  Hall,  John  Street,  and  has  now  (October 
1841)  existed  for  twelve  months.''  At  the  outset,  the  novelty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  supposed  ease  with  which  it  could  be  mastered,  made  the 
class  exti^emely  attractive :  during  the  first  quarter,  it  contained  sixty  mem- 
bers, each  contributing  Is.  6d.  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  casts.  The 
lowness  of  the  quarterly  subscription,  rendered  necessary  by  the  circiiin- 
stances  of  the  members  (who  are  mostly  mechanics),  has  prevented  the 
purchase  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  books.  At  each  weekly  meeting  an  es- 
say is  read;  in  the  discussion  which  generally  follows,  the  members  com- 
municate whatever  information  they  happen  to  possess  on  the  subject  un- 
der consideration ;  and  if  any  thing  aj^ars  unintelligible  or  irreconcilable 
to  nature,  recourse  is  had  to  observation  and  books  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  In  the  second  quarter  the  class  consisted  of  forty  members, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  number^  had  now  more  fre- 
quent access  to  the  books.  The  meetings  were  discontinue  during  the 
three  fine  months  of  summer,  but  between  thirty  atid  forty  members  con- 
tinued their  subscriptions,  and  made  good  use  of  the  books  during  that 
qpace.  An  addition  to  the  library  was  meantime  procured ;  and  many 
were  prepared  to  read  essays  when  the  meetings  were  resumed  in  Sep- 
tember. The  6ecretairy*s  opening  Address  was  listened  to  by  above  one 
hundred  persons ;  and  when  he  wrote  us,  the  members  of  the  class  amount- 
ed to  sixty-two,  a  considerable  number  of  books  had  been  collecte<i, 
And  there  were  some  funds  on  hand.  *'  It  has  been  my  endeavour,^' 
ito  judiciously  adds,  '*  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  getting 
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%  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  first ;  for  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  considerable  informaUon  npon  the  sabject  before  we  give  a  decided 
opinion  npon  character,  or  go  about  feeling  heads ;  and  that  we  should  fol- 
low as  nearly  as  possible  Mr  Combe's  advice,  given  in  his  Address  to  the 
Phrenological  Association  last  year."  Many  of  the  members,  coni^iving 
that  they  have  now  acquired  sufficient  theoretical  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  receive  practical  instruction  with  advantage,  are  desirous  to  engage 
a  teacher ;  but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  wish  had  not  been 
OTttcome  at  the  date  of  our  correspondent's  letter.  More  books,  also,  are 
feu  to  be  desirable.  **  There  is,''  continues  our  correspondent,  "  an  under- 
current working,  which  no  one  but  those  who  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  ]>eople  can  have  any  idea  of,  and  even  they  net  to  the  full  extent ;  for 
in  all  probability  you  were  not  aware  that  such  a  class  was  in  existence  in 
tuck  an  Institution.  I  can  add,  that  it  is  not  only  in  this  Institution,  but 
in  some  others  of  the  same  society,  that  the  study  of  Phrenology  is  pursued ; 
and  although  we  have  been  joked  at,  and  called  fortunetellers,  &c^  the 
scomers  find  it  very  difficult  to  cope  with  us  in  fair  aigumenty  and  many 
are  now  beginning  to  think  more  seriouslv  of  that  which  so  intimately 
concens  them.'' — ^We  are  gratified  by  this  illustration  of  how  much  may 
be  done  upon  small  means  by  the  working  classes^  in  acquiring  useful  in- 
formation. The  Socialists  are  loudly  accused  of  holding  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  sound  views  of  human  nature.  What  amount  of  truth  there  is 
in  the  charge,  we  have  not  qualified  ourselves  by  inquiry  to  judge ;  but  if 
there  if  a  good  foundation  for  it,  we  know  of  no  better  means  of  dispelling 
their  delusions  than  to  encourage  among  them  the  study  of  Phrenology. 
The  great  arrangements  of  society  rest  on  the  permanent  basis  of  the 
human  faculties;  and  no  reasonable  person  acquainted  with  the  innate 
and  radically  unalterable  feelings  and  tendencies  of  man,  will  think  it 
wisdom  to  oppose  institutions  which  necessarily  result  from  their  action. 

Wolv€Thampi4m, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So* 
dety  on  12th  October,  Dr  Bell  read  a  paper  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
materialism.  His  arguments  are  reported  in  the  Wolverhampton  Chronicle^ 
bat  we  have  not  room  for  their  insertion  here.  The  facts  adduced  as 
evidence,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  kind  familiar  to  phrenological  im- 
materialists,  who,  therefore,  would  think  them  of  no  force  if  presented. 
At  the  immediately  following  meeting,  Mr  W.  R.  Lowe  read  a  paper  on 
Bdncation^  in  which  he  made  good  use  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

Parh, — **  An  interesting  discussion  took  place  in  the  sitting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  26th  Oct.,  on  the  report  of  a  commission  rela- 
tive to  some  experiments  in  Phrenology  made  by  Dr  Felix  Voisin,  one  of  the 
royal  physicians,  and  who  is  known  to  the  English  public  by  his  lectures  in 
London  about  three  years  ago.  Dr  Yeisin  is  now  the  greatest  authority 
<m  Phrenology  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  He  was  President  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  after  Broussais,  and  has  published  some  valu- 
able works  on  the  subject.  This  gentleman  had  visited  the  juvenile  Peni- 
'icntiary  of  Paris,  and  examined  the  heads  of  400  prisoners.  As  he  exa« 
mined  them,  he  put  those  whom  he  called  li^n  ou  mat  nii  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  according  to  his  view  of  their  mental  organization ;  and  divided 
them  into  four  categories,  viz.  two  extremes  for  the  best  and  worst,  and 
two  for  what  he  cal&  les  conditions  moyennet ;  and  the  director  of  the  prison, 
being  subsequently  called  upon  to  verify  or  controvert  his  results  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  individuals,  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Dr  Yoisin's 
classification.  Dr  Yoisin  concluded  from  this  examination,  and  from  the 
results  of  all  his  preceding  experiments — ^first,  that  the  greatest  criminals 
are  found  in  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  second,  that  two-thiids  of  the 
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crizninals  brought  to  justice  have  a  defective  oTganisation.  The  commis- 
•iou,  in  their  report  to  the  Academy,  expreesed  their  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Dr  Yoisin's  conclusions,  and  proposed  that  his  name  should  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  first  vacant  chair  of  the  Aca- 
demy Some  of  the  members  having  asked  if  the  faces  of  the  persons  ex- 
amined had  been  seen  by  Dr  Yoisin,  and  it  being  admitted  that  they  had, 
an  objection  was  taken  that  his  conclusions  as  regarded  Phrenology  amount- 
ed to  nothing,  and  there  arose  a  sharp  discussion  as  to  whether  Gall  and 
Spursheim  had  or  had  not  asserted  the  existence  of  Phrenology  as  a  science 
without  reference  to  physiognomy.  Some  of  the  distinguished  men  pre- 
aent  declared  unhesitatingly  that  Phrenology,  as  regards  the  location  of  or- 

SAS,  is  a  humbug ;  other  equally  distinguished  men  sided  in  opinion  with 
r  Yoisin,  that  the  science  is  a  true  one.'    The  discussion  was  acyoumed 
till  the  next  sitting,*' — Newspaper  paragraph,  Nov,  1841. 

We  observe,  that  at  the  late  trial  of  Quenisset  for  conspiring  against 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  got  into  a  passion,  and  began  to  rail 
violently  against  his  accomplices.  "  The  President,"  says  the  report  of 
the  trial,  **  here  told  Quenisset  not  to  abuse  his  co-accused ;  but  Quenisset 
continued :  the  peers  before  him,  he  said,  were  many  of  them  phrenologists, 
mnd  must  be  able  to  see  that  those  about  him  had  visages  like  Marat  and 
Bobespierre.'' 

Br  Roherton^i  Legacy. — We  formerly  announced  that  the  late  Dr  James 
Roberton  (a  native  of  Hamilton,  but  who  for  upwards  of  twenty  five  years 
resided  in  Paris)  had  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  property  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  amount  of  that  residue,  the  Society 
have  reason  to  think,  is  about  L.15,000.  Dr  R.  was  a  zealous  adherent 
of  Phrenology,  and  we  have  seen  two  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  about  his  intention  to  leave  his  property  for  its  promotion  and 
diffusion.  In  the  first  of  these,  dated  2d  March  1840,  he  says — "  I  have 
been  saving  or  sparing  money  for  years,  with  a  view  to  do  some  good  to 
society  with  it  at  my  death  ;  but  every  way  I  have  turned  my  attention  I 
have  thought  I  saw  reasons  to  apprehend  misapplication,  embezzlement,  or 
jobs.  Lately,  I  had  decided  to  leave  my  property  to  the  London  University 
College,  to  found  a  prize  on  the  psychological  physiology  of  the  brain.  I  sent 
to  England  to  get  their  laws,  instead  of  which  I  got  a  table  of  the  classes, 
Ac, ;  and  when  I  came  to  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic,  with  Dr  Hoppus 
declaring  one  great  object  is  to  train  the  student  to  reflect  with  ease  on  the 
.phenomena  of  his  own  consciousness,  I  plainly  saw  that  cock  could  never 
fight :  to  put  money  into  such  hands  would  not  only  be  useless  ;  it  would 
be  furnishing  the  enemy  with  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  been  thinking  I 
would  offer  the  University  College  a  thousand  pounds  or  more  if  it  would 
eritablish  a  chair  and  appoint  a  professor  of  Phrenology.  If  a  chair  were 
established,  it  might  lead  me  to  put  into  their  hands  some  12  or  14,000 
pounds  more  to  found  prizes  or  encourage  physiological  labour.'*  In  his 
second  letter,  which  is  dated  9th  March  1840,  he  suggests  that  if  any  com- 
munication should  be  made  to  the  council  of  the  London  University  on 
the  subject,  the  word  Phrenology  would  perhaps  be  so  unpalatable  that  a 
less  offensive  term  might  be  used — "'say,  fbr  example,  Chair  of  Psychophy- 
aiology  or  Psycholoo:ical  Physiology,  or  investigation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  brain  and  its  instruments ;  but  still  it  must  be 
effectively  phrenologicaL"  Ultimately,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  property, 
under  the  deduction  of  a  few  legacies  of  no  great  amount,  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Phrenological  Society.  His  will  to  that  effect  was  duly  and  formally 
executed  on  24th  August  1840,  the  month  before  his  death.  Dr  Robert 
Verity,  the  executor,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  about  which 
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we  shall  say  notking  at  die  present  stage  of  tbe  proceedings,  refused  to 
pay  the  legacy,  on  the  groundless  plea  that  the  Society  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist ;  so  that  they  ^ave  been  obliged  to  resort  to  legal  measures  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  will.  A  suit  was  commenced  in  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Tribunal  at  Paris;  but  the  competence  of  the  French 
Courts  to  try  the  cause  was  denied  by  the  executor,  who,  oh  20th  November^ 
succeeded  in  ^obtaining  a  judgment  that  ^  the  Court  declares  itself  incom- 
petent, sends  the  cause  and  the  parties  before  the  Judges  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  cognizance  thereof,  and  condemns  the  plaintifb  in  expenses.^  The 
grounds  accompanying  this  decision  are — **  That  every  succession  opens  in 
the  place  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased — That  Dr  Roberton  was  by  ori- 
gin a  foreigner — ^That  he  never  applied  for  authority  to  establish  his  do- 
micil in  France — ^That  there  is  no  indication  of  his  having  left  his  country 
without  the  intention  to  return ;  on  the  contrary,  affection  for  his  native 
country  and  the  disposition  to  return  are  evident  in  the  very  terms  of 
his  will — That  he  thus  preserved  his  character  as  a  foreigner  and  his  ori- 
ginal domicil,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  had  in  France  only 
a  simple  residence,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  domicil  which 
regulates  the  chance  of  the  epening  of  snccessions — That  to  suppose  tbe 
domicil  in  France,  the  competence  would  be  fundamental  (fondative),  the 
dispute  being  between  two  foreigners — That  in  this  case  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  send  the  fundamental  questions  before  the  foreign  court,  as 
being  better  qualified  to  decide  them,  and,  in  particular,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Society  instituted  the  universal 
legatee  ;  which  the  French  courts  could  not  do  except  on  the  faith  of  tes- 
timony more  or  less  contestable."  And  even  the  Society^s  application  for 
an  order  on  the  executor  to  consign  the  money  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  this  provisional  measure  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental questions.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Boberton's  intentions 
have  as  yet  been  fulfilled.  At  present  we  merely  add,  that  the  Society  are 
determined  to  leave  untried  no  available  means  to  vindicate  their  rights, 
'  the  validity  of  which,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  is  supported  by  the  de- 
cided opinions  of  John  Hope,  Esq.,  lately  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, and  now,  as  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  President  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  in  Scotland, — and  Alexander  Wood,  Esq., 
the  jyresent  Dean  of  Faculty.  The  opinions  of  these  eminent  lawyers 
are  founded  on  a  full  exposition  of  every  pertinent  circumstance  of  the 
Society's  affiedrs ;  so  that  confident  expectations  are  entertained  that  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  execution  of  Dr  Boberton's  philanthropic  intentions 
will  ultimately  be  euccessfuU 

Dtaih  of  Mr  Henry  Clarke, — Died  on  Friday  the  10th  December  1841, 
having  just  completed  his  40th  year,  Henry  Clarke,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  a  zealous  and  well-informed  phrenologist. 

He  entered  the  medical  profession  at  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  and,  after 
completing  kis  studies  at  the  then  united  hospitals  of  St  Thomas  and  Ghiy, 
settled  as  a  general  practitioner  in  LamVs  Conduit  Street,  London,  in 
August  1827. 

Early  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  conscious  of  its  vast 
importance  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  society,  he  avowed  his  un- 
qualified conviction  on  all  fitting  occasions ;  and,  from  his  engaging  man- 
ners and  extensive  information,  greatly  assisted  in  diffusing  a  Imowledge 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  among  influential 
and  scientific  men  in  the  metropolis. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  and  most  active  members  of  a  small  society, 
now  extinct  (formed,  w^  one  exception,  by  medical  men),  who  for  seve-. 
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ral  yean  met  once  a- week,  at  their  priyate  residences,  to  stady  phrenologyi 
and,  more  particularly,  to  inyestigate  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  to  as- 
certain the  shf^  and  disposition  of  the  conyolutions  which  compose  each 
of  the  organs  admitted  by  Spurzheim.  During  this  period,  he  discoyered 
and  made  known  a  method  of  drying  and  preserying  the  human  brain  en* 
tire;  one  which  he  possessed  had  been  so  presenred  more  than  eight 
years.  On  the  first  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association  in  Londoni 
he  became  a  member,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  prac- 
tice in  London,  and  was  then  settled  with  broken  health  at  Walton-on* 
Thames.  Without  being  engaged  in  lecturing,  writing,  or  manipulating 
pro  mercede,  he  zealously  cultiyated  the  discoyety  of  Gall,  and  powerfully 
contributed,  by  means  of  judicious  conyersational  demonstrations,  and  the 
aid  of  a  well-chosen  priyate  collection  of  casts  and  brains,  to  remoye  those 
prepossessions  against  Phrenology  which  pass  current  in  society,  and  which 
are  owing  partly  to  misapprehension,  but  chiefly  to  the  trading  spirit  and 
incompetency  of  some  of  its  self-styled  professors. — CorrespondenU 

Lectwrei  an  Phrenology. — On  9th  December,  Mr  M.  B.  Sampson  com- 
pleted a  course  of  fiye  lectures  on  Phrenology,  deliyered  in  the  town-hall 
of  Chesham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Lyceum  of  that  town.  They  were  well  attended,  and  a  wish  was  express- 
ed that  the  subject  should  be  farther  expounded  in  another  course. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  haye  been  deliyered  by  Mr  D.  G.  Goy- 
der  of  Glasgow : — In  the  month  of  October,  seyen  lectures  at  the  Phreno- 
logical Society's  Hall,  CUasgowy  to  SO  ladies  and  gentlemen. — October  and 
Noyember,  at  the  Philosophical  Society's  Hall,  Httdders/ield,  seyen  lec- 
tures to  470  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  the  Calton  and  Mile-End  Mecha- 
nics' Institution,  Glasgow,  seyen  lectures  during  the  months  of  Noyember 
and  December ;  numbers  yarying  from  100  to  200. 

Mr  Donoyan  of  London  has  fayoured  us  with  the  following  record  of 
his  recent  lectures: — ^'^  At  Ipswich,  on  23d,  24th,  25th  Noyember ;  atten- 
dance, members  included,  oyer  500  each  eyening ;  many  of  *  The  Society  of 
Friends'  present ;  the  receipts  from  non-subscribers,  at  Is.  each,  amounted 
to  more  than  the  entire  expenses  by  nearly  L.l. — At  Bury,  30th  Noyember, 
1st  and  2d  December ;  attendance  not  yery  numerous,  but  highly  respect- 
able ;  Drs  Probert  and  CJooke  presided,  llie  morning  after  the  conclusion 
of  tlus  course,  I  was  waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  strain : — '  My  name  is  Dalton,  this  is  my 
brother ;  we  are  both  surgeons  and  in  good  practice  in  this  our  natiye 
town ;  we  attended  your  lectures  fully  impressed,  at  first,  with  the  general 
notion  that  Phrenology  was  only  an  ingenious  crotchet,  totally  unsupported 
by  physiological  eyidence ;  but  we  had  not  giyen  the  subject  anything  like 
attention.  We  now  come  to  pay  our  respects  to  you,  to  express  our  entire 
concurrence  in  the  yiews  so  clearly  explained  by  yon,  and  to  haye  out 
heads  examined.  For  my  part,'  said  the  speaker,  Mr  John  Dalton,  *  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  asleep  these  forty  years.' — ^At  Woodbridge,  6th,  7th,  and 
8ih  December;  attendance  (particularly  at  the  last  two  lectures,  the  first 
night  being  yery  wet)  numerous  and  highly  respectable ;  two  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church  and  many  medical  men.  After  the  first  lec- 
tuire,  I  vtBB  yisited  by  Dr  Lynn,  the  senior  BLD.  of  the  town ;  the  well- 
known  and  ardent  phrenologist,  Mr  /effsrson,  surgeon  of  Fnunlingham, 
was  present  each  night,  haying  to  come  and  return  12  miles.  On 
l^ursday  next  I  proceed  to  Ipsundk,  to  commence  a  week's  teaching 
to  a  class  of  the  Institution,  receiying  L.IO.  One  lecture  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charity  will  precede  this  couse  of  instructions  in  the  art  of  mani- 
pulating, &C.    This  lecture  will  haye  for  its  sul:ject  the  common  pre* 
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j«diedft  ftgadnfit  phrenology,  with  some  notico  of  the  opposition  raised 
bj  ihft  editor  of  an  Ipswich  paper.  In  January  I  am  engaged  by  the 
ftodeties  at  Thetf<yrd  and  Nortmch,  On  Tuesday  next  I  give  an  intro- 
doctorT  lecture  at  Tott^Ttam;  in  March  a  course  of  three  at  Croydon, 
Easly  m  Norember,  having  first  given  an  introductory  lecture  at  the  Wes- 
tern Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Leicester  Square,  I  was,  by  the 
tnanimous  vote  of  the  Committee,  appointed  Professor  to  the  Institution. 
and  commenced,  on  the  following  Monday,  to  instruct  a  class  of  21.  I 
omitted  to  state,  thai,  in  November,  I  delivered  a  course  of  three  lectures 
ai  CUcAeiter,  by  invitation  of  the  gentry  of  that  town ;  which  was  well  at- 
tended. Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have  found  the  medical  men  most  an- 
xious to  fdrward  the  object  in  view,  emd  proud  to  he  ranked  cu  phrenologUuJ* 
On  tt2d  October,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  W.  B.  Lowe  at  the 
If eeha&ies*  Institution,  Ironhridge^  in  Shropshire.  It  is  largely  reported 
ift  the  Bkrewdmfy  Netos  ot  30th  October.  The  reporter  has  added  the  re- 
tnairk,  that  '^  if  the  head  of  the  reader  be  like  that  of  the  writer  of  this  re- 
port, and  that  of  Socrates,  which  measured  only  twenty  inches  round — if 
Mr  Lowe's  system  be  true,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  never  become 
E  gn«t  man."  How  did  this  wiseacre  ascertain  the  girth  of  the  head 
of  Socrates  t  and  from  what  premises  does  it  follow  that  a  head  twenty 
Inches  in  circumference  cMinot  be  that  of  a  great  man  t    Does  a  band 

S plied  horizontally  round  the  head  indicate  the  size  of  aU  the  r^ons  of 
e  brain  from  which  '*  greatness"  may  spring  1 

Mr  J.  Q.  Rumball  has  recently  been  lecturing  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land. In  August  he  gave  a  course  at  the  Wadehridge  Institution,  and 
during  his  visits  to  Ptym^kth  has  occasionally  delivered  lectures  there. 
His  iMt  was  given  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution  on  I9th  October.  We  leam 
from  the  DtvoHpori  Independent,  that  immediately  after  the  lecture,  a 
handsome  silver  snuff-box  was  presented  to  Mr  Rumball,  by  Master  Ben- 
netts, son  of  J.  Bennetts,  Esq.  of  Woodlands,  Penryn,  in  the  name  of  him- 
self and  fellow  pupils  in  the  establishment  of  Mr  T.  M.  Bttrt>  Windsor- 
Terrace,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  regard  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  had  addressed  them,  at  their  own  request,  in  the  school-room  of  the 
establishment,  on  the  previous  Friday,  on  Phrenology.  The  token  was 
presented  in  a  brief  but  neat  and  suitable  address.  Mr  Bumball,  it 
is  added,  '*  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  very  animated  and  pleasing 
speech,  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  presentation 
of  this  gratifying  but  not  altogether  unexpected  token  of  kindness*  He 
stated  that  he  had  addressed  the  youths  at  their  own  desire,  intending  only 
a  short  explanation  of  the  subject,  but  to  his  surprise  they  had  listened 
to  him  with  unflagging  attention  for  two  hours,  and  he  understood  that 
they  had  spontaneously  raised  a  subscription  among  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  this  mark  of  their  regard.  He  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  the  rising  generation  not  being  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  information  on  a  subject  so  generally  engaging  public  attention.  If 
they  were  deficient  in  it  they  would  find  that  others  would  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  their  minds,  that  they  did  not  possess  of  theirs." 

The  only  other  recent  lectures  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  are^ 
a  course  in  Bel/cut  by  Mr  Wilson,  delivered  in  November ;  ano^er  by 
Mr  Graham,  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Glasgow,  at  Kirh- 
cowan  in^  Dumfriesshire ;  and  a  lecture  by  Mr  S.  Logan,  on  20th  Octoberi 
before  the  Spicer-Street  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  London. 

M,  Dela  Bonrdonnaii,  « the  firtt  eheu-player  in  the  worW^—**  M.  do  la 
Bourdonnais  is  of  a  noble  family,  being  grandson  to  that  governor  of  the 
Mauritias  immortalized  by  St  Pierre  in  '  Paul  and  Virginiai'    De  la  B.  is 
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now  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  th6  College  pf 
Henri  IV.,  but  has  nerer  followed  any  profession  except  chess,  which  he 
took  up  as  a  passion  about  five-and-twenty  years  back.  His  frame  is  large 
and  square,  the  head  presenting  a  fine  study  for  a  phrenologist,  bearing  the 
organs  of  calculation  enormously  developed.  Solid  and  massive,  the  head 
of  La  Bourdonnais  is  a  true  Napoleon  front ;  carved  out  of  marble,  and 
placed  upon  ahoulders  of  granite,  like  those  of  Ajax  Telamon.  That  eye 
so  piercing  looks  through  and  through  the  board,  so  as  to  convey  the  feel- 
ing that  La  Bourdonnais  could  really  see  well  in  the  dark,  which  hypo- 
thesis accounts  for  his  playing  so  beautifully  blindfold.  From  the  east 
and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south,  have  players  come  to  kneel  at 
the  footstool  of  the  monarch.  They  present  themselves  under  smiling  pre* 
tences,  but  nerved,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  pluck  at  his  diadem.  Hitherto 
all  have  tried  in  vain ;  none  having  encountered  La  Bourdonnais,  for  fifteen 
years,  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the  pawn,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  late  Alex.  M'DonnelL  No  passing  events  can  shake  the  attention  of 
La  Bourdonnais  when  at  chess.  He  concocts  jests  and  mates  in  the  same 
crucible.  Une  petite  position  is  what  ho  aims  at  from  the  beginning.  Let 
him  once  attain  that  and  be  sure  he'll  hold  his  own.  The  clearness  with 
which  he  foresees  consequences,  through  a  long  vista  of  checks  and  changes, 
is  truly  admirable."  [This  account  of  La  Bourdonnais  is  abridged  from 
an  article  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  December  1840.  Tlie  capacity  for 
playing  ^  blindfold,"  and  foreseeing  "^consequences"  such  as  those  stated, 
doubtless  depends  on  large  knowing  faculties,  which  retain  or  imagine 
images  not  placed  before  the  eyes.  The  particular  value  of  the  organ  of 
calculation  (Number)  in  chess-plavin^  is  not  altogether  apparent,  though 
its  being  so  prominent -a  characteristic  in  the  heads  of  noted  chess-players 
seems  to  imply  some  close  relation  betwixt  the  organ  and  the  talent  of  a 
Deschappelles  or  Bourdonnais. — H.  C,  W,} 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  September,  in  criticising  Mr  Combe's  Notes 
on  the  United  States,  takes  occasion  to  sneer  at  Phrenology ;  but  none  of 
its  witticisms  require  particular  notice.  We  merely  give  the  following 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  reviewer's  candour.  ''In  the  same  Ad- 
dress," he  observes,  "  Mr  Combe  says  to  the  Americans : — '  One  great 
obstacle  to  your  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  progress,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  influence  which  the  history,  institutions,  manners,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  Europe  are  still  exercising  over  the  minds  of  your 
people.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  430.)  This  looks  as  if  our  professor  had  no  great 
respect  for  experience  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom — since,  if  the  Americans  can 
derive  no  good  from  the  study  of  the  '  history  of  Europe,'  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  they  can  learn  nothing  from  any  civil  or  political  history  what- 
ever, always  excepting  that  of  their  own  republic,  now  of  about  fifty  years' 
standing.  We  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  reconcile  this  contempt  for  the 
aggregate  experience  of  mankind  with  the  reverence  which  Mr  Combe  ex- 
presses for  the  experience  of  individual  men."  And  again :  ''  We  do  not 
understand  how  the  American  people,  old  or  young,  are  to  understand 
Smith,  Ricardo,  and  M'Culloch,  and  '  decide  on  them'  in  such  a  manner 
at  to  avoid  the  risk  of '  awful  experiments' — unless  they  have  studied  the 
history  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  Europe.  It  is  from  that  history  that  all  our 
political  economists  pretend  at  least  to  draw  the  facts  on  which  they  de- 
fend their  several  theories,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  often  do 
not  understand  the  theories,  even  with  the  advantage  of  not  condemning 
the  histoxy."  These  are  good  remarks,  but  with  what  justice  directed 
against  Mr  Combe,  will  appear  from  the  following  sentence,  which  tmm«- 
£aUlyfoUows  the  words  extracted  hy  the  reviewer : — "  Study  these,  in  order 
to  imbibe  their  wisdom  and  adopt  their  refinement ;  bat  avoid  the  errors 
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which  they  exhibit,  snd  shun  them  as  guides  in  jour  religf  ous  and  political 
progress."  The  above  is  one  of  the  coolest  perversions  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  The  critic  has  not  a  word  of  priase  to  bestow  on  any  part 
of  Mr  Combe's  work. 

Employment  of  Diichargtd  Prisoners. — ^The  magistrates  and  clergy  of 
Snrrey  have  established  an  institution,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  existence  to  those 
who,  on  their  discharge  from  prison,  are  found  to  be  without  friends,  and 
unable  to  procure  employment — such  persons  being  frequently  led,  almost 
by  necessity,  to  seek  their  maintenance  in  their  former  criminal  pursuits* 
They  are  maintained,  employed,  and  educated,  until,  by  a  continued  course 
of  good  condnct,  the  committee  feel  justified  in  recommending  them  to  per- 
manent situations  in  trade  or  service. — Newspaper  par<igraph,  Nov.  184K 

Deficiency  of  Arithmetical  Power  in  the  American  /ndiaiw.-T-**  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  intellectual  defects  of  the  Indians  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
comprehending  anything  that  belongs  to  numerical  relations.  Humboldt 
states  that  he  never  saw  a  man  who  might  not  be  made  to  say  that  he  was 
eighteen  or  sixty  years  of  age.  Wafer  made  the  same  remark  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  of  Darien^;  and  Mr  Schoolcraft,  the  United  States'  Indian 
agent,  assures  me  that  this  deficiency  is  a  cause  of  most  of  the  misunder- 
standings in  respect  to  treaties  entered  into  by  our  government  and  the 
native  tribes.  The  latter  sell  their  lands  for  a  sum  of  money  without  hav- 
ing any  conception  of  the  amount ;  so  that  if  it  be  a  thousand  dollars  or 
»  million,  few  of  them  comprehend  the  difference  until  the  treaty  is  signed 
and  the  money  comes  to  be  divided.  Each  man  is  then,  for  the  first 
time,  made  acquainted  with  his  own  interest  in  the  transaction,  and  dis- 
appointment and  murmurs  invariably  ensue.'' — MoHon^s  Crania  Americanoy 
p.  83. 

**  The  experience  of  most  of  our  readers  will  enable  them  to  remember 
many  excellent  persons  of  good  average  vigorous  intellect  and  judgment 
in  all  other  respects,  and  yet  who  are  strangely  deficient  in  this  faculty  of 
understanding  or  perceiving  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  who  cannot,  by 
any  e^ort  of  their  own,  or  any  aid  from  others,  be  made  to  form  distinct 
idelu«  of  numerical  magnitudes.  Conversely,  there  are  seen  individuals 
who  have  remarkable  calculating  powers,  yet  whose  judgment  is  not  re^ 
markable  in  any  other  respect,  either  in  the  way  of  comprehensiveness  or 
eneigy." — Edin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.  Oct.  1840,  p.  456^ 

Natural  Excellence  of  the  Human  Faculties. — ^"The  affections  and  paa^ 
sions,"  says  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  ''  are  not  in  themselves  evil  (as  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  vainly  imagined),  but  were  implanted  in  us  by 
the  wise  Author  of  all  things  for  excellent  ends  and  very  useful  purposes  t 
that  we,  whose  mixed  nature  of  body  and  spirit  would  otherwise  have  made 
us  too  remiss  in  pursuing  the  ends  to  which  bare  abstract  reason  directed 
US,  might,  by  the  affections  and  passions,  under  the  regulation  of  reason, 
and  subservient  to  it,  t.  e»  by  reasonable  fears  and  hopes,  by  love  and  ha- 
tred, by  anger  or  complacency,  be  pushed  on  and  excited  to  be  more  ear- 
'  nest  and  vigorous,  more  constant  and  diligent,  in  all  those  actions  of  life 
which  reason  directs,  and  the  affections  execute." — Sermon  preached  hefors 
the  Queen,  7th  Jan.  1711  ;   Works,  ii.  430. 

Effects  of  Tobacco. — In  many  cases  of  religious  melancholy,  where  long 
prayers  are  ineffectual,  great  relief  may  often  be  expected  from  a  short  pipe. 
The  value  of  tobacco  at  lyk-wakes  is  well  known  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ii  blunts  the  edge  of  grief,  and,  by  inducing  kindly 
feelings,  causes  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  deceased  to  forget  hia 
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faults  and  to  enlarge  upon  his  good  qualities. — Dr  S.  W,  CUland  on  the 
Hiitary  andProperUes  o/Tobaeco, 

Firmness  a  OharacteritUc  of  the  Jews, — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
characteristic  of  perseverance  that  distinguished  Moses  is  the  characteristic 
which  in  all  ages  distinguished,  and  which  still  distinguished,  the  Jews. 
The  Greeks  had  far  more  grace,  and  a  profounder  and  more  refined  sense 
of  the  beautiful.  The  Romans  had  more  of  that  vehement  courage,  which 
is  the  most  useful  instrument  of  an  inordinate  ambition.  But  all  nations, 
ancient  or  modem,  yield  to  the  Jews  in  the  fixedness  of  an  indomitable 
purpose.  What  other  people  but  they  could  have  retained  their  nationa- 
lity, after  a  banishment  of  two  thousand  years  from  the  land  of  their  fathersi 
What  people  but  they  could  hftve  retained  the  same  religious  ideas,  the 
same  religious  observances,  the  same  religious  expectations,  in  spite  af 
change,  and  persecution,  and  social  disorganisation,  and  the  overthrow  of 
empires  % — Rev.  W,  MaccaU,  in  the  Christian  Pioneer. 

A  Calculating  Boy, — Among  the  many  boys  employed  for  the  different 
purposes  of  calculation  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  there  is  at 
present  one  named  Alexander  Gwin,  only  eight  years  old,  and  a  native  of 
Deny,  whose  abilities,  at  his  earlv  age,  are  truly  suiprising.  He  hat  gol 
by  rote  the  fractional  logarithms  nom  1  to  1000,  which  he  will  repeat  in 
regular  rotation,  or  otherwise,  as  the  interrogator  may  please  to  put  the 
questions.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  to  think  so  tender  a  mind  can  retain^ 
with  such  tenacity  and  correctness,  seven  figures  of  an  answer  (according 
to  their  different  variations)  for  1000  numbers.  His  rigidity  and  correct^ 
ness  in  the  various  calculations  of  trigonometrical  distances,  triangles,  &c., 
&c.,  are  amazingly  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed.  He  can,  in 
less  than  one  minute,  make  a  return  in  acres,  roods,  perches,  &c.,  of  any 
quantity  of  land,  by  giving  him  the  surveyor'^  chained  distances ;  while  the 
greatest  arithmetician,  with  all  his  knowledge,  will  take  nearly  an  hour 
to  do  the  same,  and  not  be  certain  of  truth  in  the  end. — Newspaper  para" 
graph,  Oct,  1841. 

Influence  of  the  Weather  on  Insanity, — ^The  following  is  given  as  a 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  mental  ali^^- 
tion.  On  analysing  16,867  observations,  furnished  by  the  returns  from 
the  lunatic  Asylums  of  Charenton,  Bic^tre,  the  Salp^triere,  the  hospital 
at  Turin,  and  that  at  St  Yon,  the  following  are  the  results : — The  admis- 
sions were  last  year —  in  January,  1164  ;  February,  1200 ;  March,  1320  ; 
April,  1463  ;  May,  1679  ;  June,  1701  ;  July,  1689  ;  August,  1472  ;  Sep- 
tember, 1366  ;  October,  1373  ;  November,  1264  ;  December,  1273.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  maximum  was  in  June,  and  the  minim/um  in  January  ; 
and  on  comparing  the  six  hot  with  the  six  cold  mcmths,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  of  lunatics  during  the  former  was  much  the  greatest. — 
Paris  Paper, 

Phrenology  as  an  instrument  of  Flatiery, — The  following  extract  from  the 
Third  Series  of ''  The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick,"  contains  a  coarse 
but  just  satire  upon  the  conduct  of  some  prec^itate  i^irenologists.  ''  Soft 
sawder ;  that  won't  do. — Won't  it  tho',  says  I.  I'll  give  you  the  same  in-  * 
gredients  in  a  new  shape,  and  you  will  swsJler  it  without  knowin'  it,  or  else 
I  am  mistakened,  that's  all.  So  now,  when  I  enter  a  location,  arter  a  little 
talk  about  this,  that,  or  the  other,  I  looks  at  one  of  the  young  grow'd  up  galls 
aimest  like,  till  she  says,  Mr  Slick,  what  on  airth  are  you  lookin'  at  V— No- 
thin',  says  I,  my  dear,  but  a  most  remarkable  development,  says  I ;  the  most 
remarkaUe,  too,  I  ever  seed  since  I  was  raised. — Why,  what  in  nater's  that  1 
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isys  she. — ^Excose  me.  Miss,  sajs  I ;  and  I  gets  op,  and  pats  my  finger  on 
ber  crown.  What  benerolenoe,  says  I^  and  firmness  of  character  I  did  you 
evw  \ — and  then  says  I,  a-passin'  my  finger  over  the  eye-hrow,  yon  ought  to 
sing  well  positively  ;  it^s  yonr  own  fault  if  you  don%  for  you  have  uncom- 
mon petikilar  powers  that  way.  Your  time  is  large,  and  tune  great ;  yes, 
and  composition  is  strong. — Well,  how  strange  I  says  she ;  you  have  guessed 
right,  I  sware,  for  I  do  sing,  and  am  allowed  to  hare  the  beet  ear  for  music 
in  all  these  clearin's.  How  on  airth  can  you  tell  \  If  that  don't  pass  I — 
Tell,  says  I,  why,  it's  what  they  call  phrenc^ogy,  and  a  most  beautiful  study 
it  is.  I  can  read  a  head  as  plain  as  a  book ;  and  this  I  will  say,  a  finer  head 
than  youm  I  never  did  $ee,  positively.  What  a  splendid  forehead  you  have,  it's 
a  sight  to  behold.  If  you  was  to  take  pains^ou  could  do  anything  a'most. 
Would  you  like  to  have  it  read.  Miss  \  Well,  arter  hearin'  me  pronounce 
aforehand  at  that  rate,  she  is  sure  to  want  it  read,  and  then  I  say,  I  won't 
read  it  aloud,  Miss ;  111  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  and  you  shall  say  if  I  am 
right. — ^Do,  says  she ;  I  should  like  to  see  what  mistakes  you'll  make,  for 
I  can't  believe  it  possible  you  can  tell ;  it  don't  convene  to  reason,  does  iti 
— ^Nothin',  Squire,  never  stops  a  woman  when  her  curiosity  is  once  up,  es- 
pecially if  she  be  curious  to  know  somethin'  about  herself.  Only  hold  a 
secret  out  in  your  hand  to  her,  and  it's  like  a  bunch  o'  canip  to  a  cat ; 
she'll  jump,  and  frisky  and  frolic  round  you  like  anything,  and  never  give 
ever  punins  and  coaxin'  of  you  iHl  she  gets  it.  They'll  do  anything  for 
you  a'most  for  it.  80  I  slides  out  my  Imee  for  a  seat,  and  says,  it^  no 
harm.  Miss,  you  know,  for  Ma  is  here,  and  I  must  look  near  to  tell  you ; 
so  I  draw  her  on  my  knee  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Then  gradually 
one  arm  goes  round  the  waist,  and  t'other  hand  goes  to  the  head,  bumpo- 
logian',  and  X  whispers — wit,  paintin',.  judgment,  fancy,  order,  music,  and 
every  good  thing  a'most  And  she  kec^  a-sayin', — Well,  he's  a  witch  t 
well,  how  strange !  lawful  heart  1  well,  I  want  to  know  I  now  I  never  1  do 
tell ! — as  pleased  all  the  time  as  anything.  Lord,  Squire,  you  never  see 
anything  Uke  it :  it's  Jerusalem  fine  fun.  Well,  then,  I  wi^  up  by  touch- 
ing the  back  of  her  head  hard  (you  know.  Squire,  what  they  call  the  amative 
bumps  are  located  there),  and  then  whisper  a  bit  of  a  joke  to  her  about  her 
makin'  a  very  very  lorin'  wife,  and  so  on,  and  she  jumps  up  a-colourin', 
and  Asayin^  if  s  no  sich  a  thing:  you  missed  that  guess,  anyhow:  take 
that  for  not  gnessin'  better !  and  pretendin'  to  slap  me  and  all  that ;  but 
actilly  ready  to  jump  over  the  moon  for  delight.  Don't  my  clocks  get  fust 
admired  and  then  boughten,  arter  this  readin'  0'  heads,  that's  all  I  Yes ; 
that's  the  beauty  of  phrenology.  You  can  put  a  clock  into  their  heads 
when  you  are  a-puttin'  other  fine  things  in  too>  as  easy  as  kiss  my  hand. 
I  have  sold  a  tarnation  lot  of  them  by  it." 

An  Incendiary  Monomaniac^ — At  the  assizes  of  the  £ure-et-Loire,  on 
the  llth  instant,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  was  tried  and  convicted  on 
not  less  than  six  charges  of  arson.  He  is  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Alluyes, 
and  Appears,  from  the  report  of  the  trial,  to  be  very  intelligent  There 
was  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the  crime,  which  was  committed  in  oipen 
day,  and  with  lucifer  matches,  was  the  result  of  any  hatred  to  those  whose 
property  he  attempted  to  destroy ;  and  it  was  stated  that  his  propensity  for 
bmning  was  so  great,  that  on  one  occasion  he  set  fire  to  the  clothes  of  some 
females  who  were  asleep  in  a  field,  and  who  were  only  awakened  by  their 
agony.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  he  had  set  fire  to  any  building, 
he  was  the  first  to  call  for  assistance,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected 
at  the  misfortune  of  the  sufferers.  He  was  condemned  to  12  years'  im- 
(dsoiment. — Newspaper  paragraph,  June  1841. 

A  Greek  Pkrenologist.^The  Kev.  S.  S.  Wilson  in  his  ^  Narrative  of  the 
Greek  Mission,"  publishtd  at  London  in  1839,  p.  515^  mentions  that  ai 
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the  table  of  Baron  Theotokys  in  Corfu,  he  met  a  verj  intelligent  Greek, 
who  startled  him  not  a  little  by  the  following  unreserved  statement :  "I 
studied/'  said  he,  **  in  Oermanj.  I  became  enamoured  with  the  craniologi- 
cal  theory  of  Gall  and  Sporzheim.  On  my  return  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  my 
father  and  uncle  were  dead.  I  felt  an  unconquerable  wish  to  test  the 
craniological  system.  The  dispositions  of  my  father  and  uncle  I  well 
knew.  Ob,  had  I  but  their  heads  I  Well,  sir^  I  actually  disinterred  both ; 
and  have  their  craniums  by  me  at  this  day !"  He  added,  continues  Mr 
Wilson,  that  **  the  result  of  his  investigation  was  an  increased  confidence  in 
the  German  theory.'' 

Erratum. — In  the  title  of  the  first  article  in  our  last  Number,  for  '*  The 
Guarantee  Society,  for  providing  security,"  &c.,  read  "  The  British  Surety 
Company,  for  guaranteeing  the  fidelity  of  persons  employed  by  others."— 
The  former  company,  which  has  existed  for  two  years  in  London,  does 
not  take  the  aid  of  Phrenology ;  the  latter  proposes  to  do>  but  ha^  not  yet 
commenced  its  operations. 

Bo0h  received, — ^The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Oct  1841. 
— The  Medico-Chimrgical  Review,  Oct. — Silliman's  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,  April>  July,  and  October. — Magdalenism:  An  In* 
quiry  into  the  Extent,  Causes,  and  Consequences  of  Prostitution  in 
Edinburgh.  By  William  Tait,  surgeon,  Edinburgh  :  Rickard,  1840. 
8vo.  pp.  2G8. — An  Essay  on  the  Connection  of  Mental  Philosophy  with 
Medicine.  By  Natham  Allen,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  American 
Phrenological  Journal:  Philadelphia,  1841.  8yo.  pp.  32.— The  Philo- 
sophy of  Necessity,  or  The  Law  of  Consequences ;  as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bray.  Vol.  I.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  299. — On  the  Claims  which  Phrenology  has  to  be 
considered  a  Science :  Addressed  to  the  British  Association  assembled  at 
Plymouth,.  1841.  By  J.  Q.  Rumball.  Plymouth:  Hoarder.  London: 
ChurchilL  Pp.  13. — An  Examination  of  reviews  contained  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  &c.  By  Martyn  Payne,  M.  D,  New  York, 
1841.  8vo.,  pp.  96..— Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe ;  or  the  Different  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  traced  according  ta  Race,  Language,  Religion,  and  Form 
of  Government.  By  Dr  Gustaf  Kombst.  Edinburgh,  1841. — ^Report  of 
tt*e  Superintendent  of  the  Crichton  Institution  for  the  Insane,  1841. 

Newspapers  received, — The  Newcastle  Great  Northern  Advertiser,  SepL 
23, — The  Yorkshireman,  Sept.  25. — New  Moral  World,  Oct.  2.  and  9. — 
Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  Oct.  20.  and  Nov.  3. — Shrewsbury  News,  Oct* 
t^O. — ^Hampshire  Independent,  Oct.  23. — ^New  York  New  World,  Aug.  7. — 
bevonport  Independent,  Oct.  23. — ^West  Briton,  Sept  3. — ^Ulster  Times, 
Nov.  18. — London  Phalanx,  Dec.  4.  and  11. 

The  communications  of  Mr  Rumball,  Mr  Kiste^  Dr  Jamison,  and  W.  M. 
A.,  have  been  received. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy  for  th** 
pos^  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  publishers,  Messr 
iSimpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. — Articles  intended  foi 
the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor  six  weeks 
before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications  {or  the  section  of  **  In* 
TELLiQENCE,"  and  also  Advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising :— eight  lines,  6s. ; 
twelve  lines,  7s.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  148. ;  a  whole 
I>age,  259.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  publishers  in  Edinburgh 
or  London. 

Ist  January  1642. 
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I.  The  Bight  and  Moral  Relations  of  Property.  A  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York. 
By  E.  P.  HuRLBUT,  Esq. 

If  a  quantity  of  com  be  thrown  upon  the  ground  within 
reach  of  a  flock  of  fowls,  each  one  will  greedily  devour  all 
that  it  requires  to  satisfy  its  appetite — ^but  will  go  away  with- 
out caring  as  to  what  remains,  and  without  gathei^ng  up  or 
secreting  anything  for  future  use. 

If  there  shall  be  exposed  to  the  reach  of  many  of  the  tribes 
of  squirrels  certain  nuts  which  they  take  as  food,  you  will 
observe  that  they  will  take  not  only  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, but  that  they  will  carry  tQ  their  nests  a  very  considerable 
supply,  and  hoard  it  up. 

In  the  former  case  the  animal  has  not  an  instinct  to  hoard— 
while  in  the  latter  this  instinct  exists.  It  is  an  innate  pro- 
pensity— and  has  no  dependence  whatever  upon  the  sagacity 
of  the  animal.  That  sagacity  may  aid  the  animal  in  carrying 
this  native  desire  into  execution — ^but  it  does  not  call  the  de- 
sire into  bein^.  The  propensity  results- from  the  animal's  or- 
ganization. It  exists  also  in  man,  as  a  native  instinct — not 
dependent  upon  his  intellectual  perceptions  for  its  origin,  but 
only  for  its  means  of  direction  and  gratification.  ^'  Man,'' 
says  Lord  Kames,  ^*  is  a  hoarding  animaly  having  an  appetite 
for  stcHing  up  things  of  use." 

The  phrenologists  regard  this  appetite  as  an  innate  pro- 
pensity, having  its  seat  in  a  particular  and  well-defined  por- 
tion of  the  brain — ^whose  exclusive  function  it  is  to  manifest 
this  desire — by  them  denominated  Acquisitiveness.  It  is  the 
desire  of  acquisition — the  love  of  possession.     It  may  exist 
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without  the  powers  of  reason — nay,  it  may  defy  those  powers. 
It  may  exist  without  the  human  sentiments — nay,  it  may  rage 
in  opposition  to  them.  It  is,  in  the  abstract,  a  blind  passion 
— without  moral  or  intellectual  aim — ^happy,  in  the  possession, 
without  knowing  why— relishing  gratification,  and  pained  upon 
denial.  Of  itself,  it  has  neither  reason,  conscience,  nor  pride. 
It  asks  not  why  or  wherefore  it  should  be  gratified.  It  cares 
not  who  is  pained,  so  that  it  be  pleased.  It  is  happy,  but 
not  proud  of  its  possessions. 

In  the  abstract,  then,  this  instinct  in  man  enjoys  no  greater 
dignity  than  in  animals — and,  regarded  of  itself  alone,  would 
claim  no  higher  consideration.  But  the  moment  you  consider 
man  as  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties,  to  discover  the  end 
to  which  the  fruits  of  his  acquisition  may  be  devoted,  this 
blind  instinct  assumes  a  new  importance  and  dignity.  It  is 
relieved  in  a  great  measure  from  its  animal  estate,  and  takes 
a  more  elevated  position.  It  becomes  an  enlightened  passion. 
Utility  springs  up  where  blind  possession  reigned — ^and  order 
bears  sway,  where  all  before  was  confusion.  The  innate  de  • 
sire>  is  still  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  spends  its  force  in  a  new 
direction.  It  ceases  to  control  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  is  tu- 
tored to  obey  the  will  of  the  man.  Thus,  under  the  guidance  of 
human  reason,  this  desire  prompts  man  to  guard  against  want, 
and  becomes  essential  to  his  life  and  safety.  It  is  a  new  de- 
sire, whose  enlightened  gratification  is  of  primary  necessity  to 
his  bodily  welfare — and,  therefore,  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
right — but  not  a  right  of  the  most  sacred  character.  It  is  a 
right  pertaining  to  his  animal  existence  as  one  means  of  its 
preservation.  That  existence  itself  is,  as  yet,  of  little  value, 
and  the  means  of  its  preservation  cannot  rank  higher  than  the 
end  which  it  subserves. 

So  far  I  have  considered  this  instinct  as  associated  only  with 
the  powers  of  reason.  Let  the  sentiments  proper  to  man  now 
be  added  to  the  account,  and  the  case  is  greatly  magnified. 
The  instinct  to  acquire  remains — as  also  its  enlightened  grati- 
fication as  a  means  of  preserving  life— and  a  new  existence  is 
to  be  ministered  unto.  Not  an  intelligent  animal  only,  but  a 
moral  being,  is  now  to  be  preserved  and  gratified ;  a  man- 
endowed  with  conscious  pride^ — ^with  holy  reverence — ^with 
gladdening  hope — ^the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect — and 
sweet  benevolence — a  sense  of  justice  crowning  all  and  sternly 
demanding  the  right.  His  existence  is  clothed  with  a  new 
and  awful  dignity ;  and  whatever  tends  to  its  preservation — 
whatever  favours  its  gratification  now — is  far  more  sacred  and 
important  than  before.  Disturb  him  now  in  his  acquisitions, 
and  you  wound  not  an  animal  instinct  alone,  but  you  deprive 
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him  of  that  which  ministers  to  his  higher  natm'e,  and  you 
womid  him  there.  You  wrest  from  him  one  of  the  supports 
of  his  independence,  and  bis  pride  is  mortified — ^you  blast  his 
hopes — take  from  his  benevolence  the  means  of  accomplishing 
its  blessed  work — embarrass  his;aspirations  to  the  beautiful  and 
perfect — and  outrage  bis  quick  sense  of  justice.  You  have 
now  stung  his  morsd  nature  with  anguish,  and  outraged  right 
— a  right  now  consecrated  by  the  most  sacred  emotions  of  his 
mind. 

The  humble  instinct  with  which  we  started,  now  ministers, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  the  moral  wants  of  a  noble 
being — ^a  man,  aspiring  to  the  perfection  of  his  exalted  nature — 
amember  of  humansociety,  filled  with  the  love  of  his  brethren — 
a  parent  training  for  happiness  the  ofispring  of  his  sacred  love ; 
and  ends  like  these  consecrate  the  means  of  their  attainment. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  means  is  property — and  hence 
the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  right. 

A  bein^  endowed  with  an  instinct  to  acquire,  and  self-esteem 
alone — ^with  no  more  intellect  than  would  suffice  to  gratify  this 
solitary  propensity  and  sentiment,  placed  in  man's  circum- 
stances— ^would  have  a  species  of  right  to  exclusive  property. 
The  enjoyments  which  this  being  would  derive  from  wealth, 
would  be  of  a  very  narrow  and  selfish  character.  Such  a 
being  is  not  altogether  fictitious — ^but  Nature  is  too  kind  to 
allow  many  such  to  appear  among  us — and  probably  designed 
them  as  human  contrasts — ^that  we  may  the  better  appreciate 
the  genuine,  the  sterling  man. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  be  surprised 
to  And  that  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property  has  been  re- 
garded as  doubtful  or  obscure  by  the  most  intelligent  writers 
upon  natural  law. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  speaks  with  little  certainty  upon 
this  subject ;  saying,  *'  that  the  original  of  private  property  is 
probably  founded  in  nature**^ — "  but  certainly  that  the  modifi- 
cations under  which  we  find  it,  the  method  of  conserving  it  to 
the  present  ovmer,  and  of  transferring  it  from  man  to  man,  are 
entirely  derived  from  society,  and  are  some  of  those  dvil  ad- 
vantages,  in  exchange  for  which  every  individual  has  resigned 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty'^* 

Some  vmriters  refer  the  right  of  property  in  land  to  occu- 
pancy^^ontenAmg  that  this  alone  not  only  conferred  the  right 
to  use  the  soil,  but  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent 
property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself — and  that  this 
occupancv  is  founded  upon  the  implied  consent  of  all  mankind, 
that  the  first  occupant  should  become  the  owner ;  while  others 
admit  that  occupancy  confers  this  right,  but  lay  out  the  im- 
♦  1  Bl.  Com.  p.  139. 
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plied  consent  of  mankind  as  unnecessary,  alleging  that  the 
very  act  of  occupancy  alone,  being  a  degree  of  bodily  labour, 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  gain  a  title.* 

Mr  Locke  says,  that  "  The  labour  of  a  man's  body  and  the 
work  of  his  hands,  are  properly  his.  Whatsoever,  then,  he 
removes  out  of  the  state  that  nature  has  provided  and  left  it 
in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with,  and  joined  to  it  something 
that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it  his  property.'"* 

Mr  Christian  denies  the  soundness  of  this  proposition,  and 
says,  **  that  mixing  labour  with  a  thing  can  signify  only  to 
make  an  alteration  in  its  shape  and  form — and  if  I  had  a  right 
to  the  substance  before  that  labour  was  performed  upon  it,  that 
right  still  adheres  to  all  that  remains  of  the  substance,  what- 
ever changes  it  may  have  undergone ;  if  I  had  no  right  before, 
it  is  clear  that  I  have  none  after,  and  we  have  not  advanced 
a  single  step  by  this  demonstration."  He  continues — "  But 
how  or  when  does  property  commence  ?  I  can  conceive  no 
better  answer  can  be  given  than — by  occupancy,  or  when  any 
thing  is  separated  for  private  use  from  the  common  stores  of 
nature.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  and  sentiments  of 
mankind  prior  to  all  civil  establishments.  When  an  untutored 
Indian  has  set  before  him  the  finiit  that  has  been  plucked  from 
the  tree  that  protects  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
shell  of  water  raised  from  the  fountain  that  springs  at  his 
feet,  if  he  is  driven  by  any  daring  intruder  from  his  repast,  so 
easy  to  be  replaced,  he  instantly/ feels  and  resents  the  violation 
of  that  law  of  property  which  nature  herself  has  written  upon 
the  hearts  ^f  ail  mankind^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Bentham  says,  "  Property  and  law 
are  bom  together,  and  die  together.  Before  laws  were  made, 
there  was  no  property ;  take  away  laws  and  property  ceases. ''f 
He,  however,  admits  that,  in  the  natural  state,  man  had  an 
expectation  of  enjoying  property,  to  a  limited  extent. 

<*  It  is  not  known,'"  says  Mr  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  "  that 
man  exists  any  where  without  establishing  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property.  Even  insects,  reptiles,  beasts,  and  birds  have 
their  possessions  in  their  nests,  dens,  and  supplies.  So  com- 
pletely is  animal  existence  in  general,  whether  in  man  or  beast, 
dependent  on  the  enjoyment  of  this  right,  under  limitations 
which  mark  their  several  conditions,  that  we  may  infer  that  the 
rights  of  property,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  founded  in  nature. 
The  food  obtained  by  his  toil,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  man  or  beast,  without  doing  violence  to  the  first  of  our  na- 
tural rights.     We  apply  the  term  of  robber  or  despoiler  to  the 

*  See  Bl.,  vol.  2.  p.  8.  t  1  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation,  p.  139. 
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Teptile  or  bird  that  preys  on  the  aliment  of  another,  as  well  as 
to  the  human  thief."* 

But  Chancellor  Kent  regards  the  right  of  property  as  de- 
rived fix>m  the  organization  of  the  human  mind,  and  treats  of 
its  relation  to  the  human  sentiments  with  far  greater  truth 
and  clearness  than  any  of  the  preceding  writers.  He  says, 
^  The  9en9e  of  property  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  and 
the  gradual  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  that  sense  from 
its  feeble  form  in  the  savage  state,  to  its  fall  vigour  and 
maturity  among  polished  nations,  forms  a  very  instructive 
portion  in  the  history  of  human  society.  Man  was  fitted 
and  intended  by  the  author  of  his  being  for  society  and  govern- 
ment, and  for  tiie  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property.  It 
is,  to  speak  correctly,  the  law  of  his  nature — and  by  obedience 
to  this  lavr,  he  brings  all  his  faculties  into  exercise,  and  is  en- 
abled to  display  the  various  and  exalted  powers  of  the  human 
mind/'  "  The  natural  and  active  sense  of  property  pervades 
the  foundations  of  social  improvement.  It  leads  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  the  institution  of  government,  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice,  the  acquisition  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
growth  of  the  useful  arts,  tibe  spirit  of  commerce,  the  produc- 
tions of  taste,  the  erections  of  charity,  and  the  display  of  the 
benevolent  affections."  t 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  no  adequate  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  right  of  property,  the  protection  which  it  requires, 
and  the  manner  of  its  enjovment  and  transmission,  without 
a  true  mental  philosophy,  wnich  shall  unfold  the  innate  powers 
and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind,  and  their  relation  and 
adaptation  to  external  nature. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  relation 
which  property  bears  to  mankind,  the  diversity  of  their  powers 
for  its  acquisition,  and  into  human  laws  regarding  its  acquisi- 
tion and  protection ;  reserving  for  future  examination  some  of 
the  subjects  of  the  right  of  property,  and  its  transmission  upon 
the  death  of  the  owner. 

And  first,  we  have  seen  that  man's  simplest  relation  to  pro- 
perty is  that  of  an  animal  desiring  its  acquisition  with  an  in- 
telligent desig^.  A  few  primary  ends  are  answered  by  its  pos- 
session, and  these  are  the  ends  of  mere  animal  desire.  His  love 
of  food,  of  safety,  and  of  life,  must  be  gratified.  His  intel- 
lect guides  the  acquisitive  instinct  to  the  attainment  of  these 
simple  ends — ^which  done,  his  animal  wants  are  satisfied.  If 
man  regarded  property  with  no  higher  aim  than  this,  his  acqui- 
ritions,  if  limited  by  his  rational  faculties,  would  be  extremely 

*  2  Kent's  Com.  318.  t  American  Democrati  p.  136. 
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small.  As  he  perceived  the  limit  -of  these  simple  wants,  they, 
would  define  the  extent  of  his  possessions.  The  animal  would 
now  be  satisfied — but  the  man  would  not  be  content ;  and  why  % 
Because  the  same  intellect  which  should  perceive  the  true 
relation  of  property  to  his  animal  nature,  would  also  as  clearly 
perceive  its  relation  to  the  human  sentiments,  and  these  de- 
mand more  extended  possessions  for  their  indulgence  and  grati- 
fication. Accordingly,  man  is  impelled  by  his  moral  emotions 
to  increase  his  acquisitions  of  property.  The  pursuit  of  pro- 
perty has  now  a  moral  aim,  and  its  character  and  dignity  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  the  person  in  quest 
of  it.  If  self-esteem  be  the  reigning  sentiment  of  his  mind,  it 
will  be  sought  as  the  means  of  gratifying  his  pride ;  if  love  of 
approbation  bear  sway,  he  wiU  pursue  wealth  to  gratify  his 
vanity  ;  if  philoprogenitiveness  lead  his  faculties,  he  will  hoard 
for  his  children ;  if  reverence  be  greatly  predominant,  he  will 
gather  property  to  erect  temples  for  Divine  worship ;  if  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  predominate,  he  will  seek  wealth  in  or- 
der to  expend  it  in  cultivating  the  arts,  improving  his  grounds, 
and  surrounding  himself  with  order  and  beauty ;  and  if  bene- 
volence be  hiis  controlling  sentiment,  he  will  regard  wealth  as 
the  means  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  expend  it  in  acts  of 
charity  and  general  beneficence.  If,  however,  the  moral  forces 
of  his  mind  be  properly  balanced,  he  will  not  seek  wealth  for 
the  indulgence  of  any  single  sentiment,  but  for  the  harmonious 
gratification  of  his  entire  moral  nature.  An  enlightened  sense 
of  justice  will  dictate  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth — and  all 
the  remaining  moral  wants  of  his  nature  wiU  in  their  turn  be 
subserved  by  its  expenditure. 

Thus  do  we  ascertain  not  only  the  source  of  the  simple  right 
to  exclusive  property — ^but  also  of  the  higher  and  more  sacred 
right  to  exclusive  wealth.  The  former  has  an  humble  origin 
and  a  narrow  limit :  the  latter  a  high  moral  use,  and  its  limit 
cannot  be  defined.  The  one  pertains  to  an  intelligent  animal, 
as  a  simple  means  of  preservation — ^the  other  pertains  to  an 
intelligent  moral  being,  as  a  means  of  perfecting  his  greatest 
happiness.  I  infer  from  these  premises,  that  the  Creator  de- 
signed that  man,  as  an  intelligent  moral  being,  should  enjoy 
not  only  so  much  property  as  will  satisfy  h^  mere  animal 
wants — ^but  that  he  should  strive  for  and  attain  something  of 
wealth  also,  to  minister  to  the  high  demands  of  his  moral 
sentiments.  Wealth,  then,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  any 
excess  of  property  beyond  what  is  required  to  satisfy  the  simple 
wants  of  man's  animal  nature — ^and  his  relation  to  wealth  is 
that  of  an  intelligent  moral  bein^,  struggling  for  its  acquisi- 
tion and  protection,  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  his 
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moral  sentiments.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  then,  by  mankindt 
is  natural,  meritorious,  and  rightful — its  true  enjoyment  a 
moral  happiness,  and  its  exclusive  possession  a  sacred  natural 
right. 

The  abuse  of  wealth  consists  in  allowing  it  to  minister  to 
the  animal  appetites  chiefly,  or  in  expending  it  to  gratify  some 
one  or  more  of  the  sentiments  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otners — 
and  not  appropriating  it  to  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all 
the  sentiments  proper  to  humanity.  The  abuse  first  mentioned 
is  a  moral  offence,  and  may  so  endanger  society  as  to  require 
legpal  prevention ;  while  the  latter  abuse  can  scarcely  be  evi- 
dence of  such  moral  turpitude,  as  the  laws  of  man  ought  to  re- 
cognise. The  laws  may  prevent  the  ministration  of  wealth  to 
low  animal  indulgence,  but  they  may  not  restrain  excessive 
benevolence,  nor  overweening  pride,  nor  foolish  vanity.  A 
man  may  bestow  his  wealth  in  an  unworthy  charity,  and  we 
can  only  regard  it  as  a  weakness ;  or  he  may  impoverish  him« 
self  by  dress  and  vain  display,  and  we  cannot  complain  of  him 
to  the  police.  He  has  a  right  to  be  a  fool,  if  nature  made  him 
80  ;  but  we  cannot  safely  allow  him  to  be  a  knave,  whether 
nature  made  him  such  or  not. 

Wealth,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  means,  and  not  as  an 
end ;  and  unless  it  constantly  subserve  the  sentiments,  and  is 
used  to  exalt  the  moral  nature  of  man,  it  hath  little  utility  or 
dignity,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  useless  heap,  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  impulse  of  an  animal  instinct,  and  retained 
<mly  to  gratify  a  blind  propensity.  To  pursue  it  from  the  mere 
love  of  possession,  is  to  allow  an  animal  feeling  to  control  the 
man,  and  gives  to  a  mere  propensity  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mind.  This  subjugation  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  noble 
being  to  the  service  of  an  animal  instinct,  sometimes  occurs  in 
society ;  and  the  miser's  wealth  is  so  blindly  grasped,  that  it 
scarcely  satisfies  the  pressing  wants  of  his  animal  nature. 
His  intellect  merely  guides  him  in  the  mode  of  its  acquisition — 
it  is  not  exercised  to  discover  the  utility  of  wealth.  He  has 
it,  and  yet  the  man  possesseth  it  not — ^but  only  the  animal. 
Wealth  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  intellect  aetmg  under  the 
impulse  of  an  animal  instinct :  it  is  enjoyed  only  through  its 
ministration  to  the  wants  of  mane's  superior  sentiments.  An 
intelligent  animal  may  acquire,  but  a  moral  being  only  can  en- 
joy wealth. 

I  come  next  to  inquire  into  the  diversity  of  men's  natural 
endowments  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  property ;  for 
upon  this  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  the  inequalities  of  their 
estates. 

If  an  animal  having  an  instinct  to  hoard  his  proper  food,  be 
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placed  among  other  animals  which  have  not  this  instinct,  the 
former  will  soon  be  found  in  possession  of  a  considerable  store 
of  provisions — while  the  others  will  be  destitute  of  any.  This 
result  would  inevitably  follow  from  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. The  instinct  of  the  hoarding  animal  would  prompt 
the  employment  of  its  faculties  in  obtaining  this  particular 
gratification ;  and  it  would  succeed,  because  Nature,  having 
given  the  desire,  surrounds  it  with  the  means  of  gratification, 
according  to  her  uniform  law.  Moreover,  the  hoarding  animal 
would  encounter  no  opposition  from  those  that  hoarded  not — 
since  their  natures  do  not  impel  them  to  a  competition  in  this 
respect.  The  former,  then,  would  be  gratified  in  proportion  to 
its  natural  desire  for  acquisition,  its  faculties  to  attain  its  ends, 
and  the  amount  of  competition  or  other  embarrassments  in  the 
way  of  its  selfish  gratification.  In  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, if  this  animal  desired  to  possess  all,  and  had  the  faciU- 
ties  to  compass  all,  it  would  necessarily  take  and  retain  all  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 

Let  us  now  change  the  case,  and  suppose  many  animals 
placed  together  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  gratification 
of  their  natures,  all  having  the  innate  desire  to  hourd  up  food ; 
what  now  will  be  the  result  ?  Each  animal  will  hoard,  and 
the  amount  of  its  stores  will  be  proportionate  with  its  instinct 
to  acquire — ^its  faculties  to  attain  its  objects— and  the  number 
of  its  competitors.  By  the  law  of  their  natures,  all  these 
animals  must  have  something— dependent  as  to  (quantity  upon 
each  animal^s  organization,  and  its  external  cu*cumstanceB. 
Now,  if  all  these  animals  should  be  endowed  with  equal  love  of 
acquisition,  and  equal  faculties  to  gratify  it,  and  should  be 
placed  in  equal  external  circumstances,  their  possessions  would 
be  equal ;  as  like  causes  must  produce  like  efiects.  But  if  they 
should  be  endowed  either  with  unequal  desire  of  acquisition, 
or  unequal  faculties  for  its  gratification,  or  should  be  placed 
in  unequal  external  circumstances,  their  possessions  would  also 
be  unequal. 

We  may  conclude,  in  reference  to  these  animals,  that  if 
Nature  designs  an  equality  in  their  possessions — ^they  will  be 
found  to  be  endowed  with  equal  instinctive  and  intellectual 
forces — and  be  placed  in  equal  external  circumstances ;  and 
the  reverse  must  also  be  held.  But  Nature  delights  in  diver- 
sity throughout  all  her  works — she  maketh  not  only  the  various 
tribes  of  animals  to  differ  from  each  other,  but  causeth  the 
several  individuals  of  the  same  race  to  differ  in  the  form  and 
activity  of  the  various  instinctive  and  intelligent  powers  of 
their  nature,  and  placeth  them  in  circumstances  also  greatly 
difiering-T-so  that  natural  equality  doth  not  exist  among  them. 
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The  sam6  natural  diversitjr  obtains  among  men,  and  like 
results  follow. 

One  man  is  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  strong  instinct  to 
acquire,  with  liberal  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  wealth, 
and  is  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  gratification 
of  his  wishes.  He  amasses  large  possessions  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  mental  faculties  upon  this  object  alone.  Another 
man,  his  nearest  neighbour  it  may  be,  has  an  equal  endowment 
of  the  acquisitive  instinct,  and  enjoys  the  same  external  ad- 
vantages, but  has  not  an  equal  endowment  of  intellect  to  per- 
ceive the  best  method  of  attaining  wealth,  or  he  lacks  firmness 
<h:  perseverance  of  character,  and  so  he  obtains  less. 

Another,  with  equal  instinctive  impulse,  and  equal  faculties 
to  subserve  it,  may,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  have  attained  as 
much  property  as  the  man  first  mentioned,  but,  having  all 
along  perceived  its  true  use,  may  have  expended  it  largely  in 
the  gratification  of  his  taste,  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in 
acts  of  benevolence,  so  that  he  cannot  now  exhibit  so  large  a 
pecuniary  estate  ;  but  he  is  in  a  far  better  moral  condition. 

Another  man  may  have  the  most  favourable  endowments 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  may  have  excelled  all  before 
named  in  the  amotmt  of  his  accumulations  ;  but  from  too  san- 
guine hope,  or  excessive  credulity,  or  gross  fraud,  may  lose  in 
a  day  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  anxiety  and  toil. 

Let  those  who  modestly  demand  an  equal  distribution  of 
property  in  the  halls  of  human  legislation  first  raise  their  cry 
in  Uie  temple  of  Nature,  and  if  possible  obtain  a  reversal  of 
those  stem  decrees  of  Fate,  which  have  ordained  a  great  part 
of  the  inequality  of  which  they  complain.  Let  those  who  ask 
for  H  "  division  of  property  every  Saturday  night,'"  be  first  cer- 
tain that  all  men  had  an  equal  start  on  tiie  previous  Monday 
morning ;  and  if  they  find  that  Nature  has  been  guilty  of  foul 
play  in  the  premises,  by  favouring  one  man  above  another,  let 
them  take  such  course  as  their  sages  shall  advise  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  of  Fate !  They  will  perhaps  point  out  a  mode 
by  which  the  gradations  of  Nature  may  be  abolished;  by 
which  all  creatures  shaU  be  made  men  ;  and  all  men  become 
equal  and  alike  in  form,  countenance,  and  faculties,  so  as  in  no 
way  to  be  distinguishable,  the  one  from  the  other,  either 
physically,  intellectually,  morally,  or  otherwise ;  and  thus  would 
be  produced  glorious  equality  and  exact  uniformity,  so  that 
whosoever  should  see  and  know  one  of  these  newborn  creatures, 
would  know  the  form  and  faculties  of  every  dweller  upon  the 
earth! 

This  might  produce  considerable  monotony,  some  inconve- 
nience, and  a  loss  of  many  comforts  derived  from  the  animal 
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creation.  We  should,  for  instance,  have  to  dispense  with 
oysters  altogether ;  every  one  of  these  interesting  creatures 
would  become  a  man,  and  would  be  as  likely  to  devour  others 
as  to  be  eaten  itself! 

But  to  be  quite  serious.  The  laws  of  man's  mental  orga- 
nization indicate  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  exclusive 
property ;  and  hence  the  right  of  property.  But  these  laws 
certainly  do  not  indicate  any  natural  design  that  all  men  shall 
possess  an  equal  amount  of  property ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  inter- 
pret these  laws  the  reverse  is  established.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  right  ofproperty  inman  must  be  recognised  and  sacredly  pro- 
tected by  human  laws  ;  but  the  amount  of  each  individual's  ac- 
quisition is  to  be  left  to  the  laws  of  his  organization.  Human 
laws  must  protect  whatever  he  hath ;  but  he  must  have  a  higher 
dependence  than  these  for  the  magnitude  of  his  possessions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  human  laws  have  to  do  with  the  modes 
of  acquiring  property  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  but 
one  office  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  prohibit  its  acquisition  by 
any  means  which  shall  offend  the  enlightened  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  laws  to  aid  the  facultv 
of  Acquisitiveness — ^the  best  service  they  can  do  to  man  in  this 
respect  is  to  let  him  alone — ^neither  to  aid,  obstruct,  nor  direct 
his  faculties,  but  to  leave  him  to  his  natural  destiny. 

This  ^rould  dispense  with  many  volumes  of  human  legisla- 
tion, every  chapter  of  which  tends  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  men's  conditions,  to  create  artificial  agents  and  responsi- 
bilities among  them ;  to  foster  partiality  and  favouritism,  and 
to  produce  such  a  general  complaint  against  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  blessings  of  wealth.  We  have  seen  that  a 
natural  disparity  exists  among  men  in  regard  to  their  powers 
of  acquisition ;  but  that  the  general  design  appears  to  be,  that 
all  men  shall  have  not  only  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
animal  wants,  but  an  excess  beyond  that  for  the  gratification 
of  their  moral  natures.  And  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  unwise  and  unjust  human  laws  on  the  subject,  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  would  attain  the  means  of  such  moral 
gratification.  The  laws  of  all  countries  interfere  too  much  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  acquiring  property ;  and  the  inequality 
and  injustice  of  most  of  them  are  too  flagrant  to  require  point- 
ing out.  It  is  to  the  more  subtle  and  less  perceptible  aggres- 
sions of  our  own  laws  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and 
ask  you  to  notice  a  few  instances  of  their  wide  departure  from 
the  obvious  precepts  of  the  natural  laws. 

We  have  seen  that  man  was  ordained  to  live  in  the  social 
state ;  and  we  established  this  from  his  mental  constitution, 
by  which  he  seems  destined  to  live  and  move  among  intelligent 
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moral  beings,  and  among  such  only.  Every  agent  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  him,  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  hare 
morsd  re^onsibility.  He  cannot,  from  the  very  laws  of  his 
.organization,  properly  meet  and  deal,  as  a  man,  with  any  other. 
Now  your  laWs  create  artificial  persons  by  thousands,  under 
the  names  of  bodies  corporate,  and  bid  them  compete  with 
men  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  Creator  has  mercifully 
omitted  to  place  among  intelligent  moral  beings  these  mon- 
sters—with instincts  to  grasp,  and  faculties  to  acquire,  but 
without  a  moral  or  restraining  nature.  A  man  is  single,  and 
relies  upon  his  individual  resources  ;  a  corporation,  embracing 
the  consolidated  powers  of  many,  overbears  and  defeats  indi- 
vidual exertion.  The  creature  whom  God  made,  retreats  be- 
fore the  ofispring  of  man's  own  creation.  A  man  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  passes  through  various  stages  of  weakness  to  his 
final  maturity ;  while  this  artificial  person  springs  from  your 
statute-book  full  grown,  mature  and  ripe  for  action.  A  natural 
person  may  be  afflicted  by  disease,  so  that  his  success  may  be 
unpeded ;  while  your  legal  creature  suficrs  from  nothing  but 
legal  difi&culty.  Man  h^  a  moral  nature,  which  restrains  him 
from  meanness,  fraud,  and  selfishness ;  while  this  artificial  per- 
son knows  no  restraint  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  laws, 
and  these  are  too  often  of  its  own  (»rdaining.  The  man  has 
moral  wants  that  require  gratification  ashe  journeys  on  through 
life  ;  but  this  artificial  person  has  no  want  but  money.  Man 
has  a  conscience ;  while  this  creature  has  only  a  sense  of  ex- 
pediency. The  former  sacrifices  pecuniary  to  moral  interests  ; 
while  the  latter  doeth  the  reverse.  Man  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  relieve ;  while  a  corporation  reaches  it  out  only  to 
receive.  Man  has  at  stake  upon  his  conduct  in  society,  his 
honour,  conscience,  liberty,  happiness,  and  life  itself;  while  this 
artificial  being  has  nothing  at  stake  but  its  charter.  And  lastly, 
man  dies  before  his  plans  are  executed ;  but  this  being  having 
perpetual  succession,  lives  on — and  when  it  ceases  to  exist, 
nobody  dies,  but  a  corporate  body. 

Now,  who  doth  not  perceive  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
artificial  person,  with  a  legal  instinct  to  acquire,  with  legal 
powers  to  obtain  wealth,  but  destitute  of  any  but  le^al  emo' 
tiansj  is  but  a  contrivance  to  avoid  the  restraint  and  inconve- 
nience of  man^s  moral  nature  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  % 
What  better  method  for  such  evasion  could  be  contrived  ? 
Perhaps  a  true  conception  of  the  Evil  One,  is  that  of  a  being 
endowed  with  a  mighty  intellect,  but  utterly  destitute  of  any 
moral  emotion,  save  thiait  of  pride  alone.  The  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  such  creatures  upon  this  earth,  to  compete  with 
moral  beings,  would  soon  discourage  its  present  inhabitants,  and 
a  large  human  emigration  hence  would  be  the  probable  result ! 
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Corporate  bodies,  as  organized  in  the  United  States,  are 
in  general  exempt  ft*om  complete  pecuniary  responsibility. 
They  respond  to  their  debts  only  to  the  extent  of  their  stock ; 
the  holders  of  it  are  not  in  general  personally  responsible. 
Through  the  means  of  a  corporation,  a  man  may  risk  any  sum 
he  pleases  upon  an  adventure  for  gain,  by  taking  a  particular 
amount  of  stock  ;  the  adventure  may  prove  disastrous  through 
want  of  skill,  integrity,  or  from  any  other  cause,  and  the  cor- 
porator loses  only  the  sum  which  he  paid  for  the  stock — al- 
though the  adventure  may  have  sunk  three  times  that  amount ; 
while  a  natural  person,  who  should  embark  in  a  similar  ad- 
venture andfail  to  the  same  extent,  would  be  required  to  respond 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss,  let  the  sum  originally  advanced 
in  the  enterprise  be  what  it  may.  The  corporation  may 
wholly  fail,  and  yet  all  the  stockholders  may  remain  rich. 
They  have,  therefore,  all  the  chances  and  advantages  of  gain, 
which  a  natural  person  enjoys,  and  are  exempt^  from  the 
same  extent  of  loss.  Here  is  a  privilege  and  an  exemption 
indeed  !  How  much  more  considerate  is  the  law  of  its  own 
creatures,  than  of  the  creatures  of  God ! 

Here  is  an  artificial  person,  dealing  among  men,  without 
moral,  and  with  a  limited  pecuniary,  responsibility.  But  in 
regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  corporation  has  an 
aggregate  moral  existence — that,  bein^  composed  of  men, 
human  sentiments  enter  into  its  constitution.  If  this  could  be 
proved  by  argument,  it  would  be  contradicted  by  experience. 
Is  not  the  contrary  demonstrated  by  its  action  1  Is  it  bene- 
volent \  Let  its  records  bear  witness  that  it  feeU  for  men's 
pockets  rather  than  for  themselves.  Is  it  religious  1  Alas  ! 
it  **  has  no  souF'  to  save  !  It  is  just  ?  As  the  law  compels  it. 
Is  it  honourable  !  None  answer  for  it ;  and  it  has  no  back  to 
scourge,  no  body  to  pierce.  Has  it  passion  !  Ay ;  one  mean 
passion — avarice — ^whose  bounden  slaves  are  the  agents  of  the 
corporation.  This  passion,  and  its  demonstration  through 
these  agents,  are  all  that  is  felt  or  known  of  this  artificial 
person.  It  is  an  acquisitive  monster,  with  human  intelligence, 
but  without  moral  emotion  or  aim — a  Ralph  Nickleby  in  cha- 
racter, but  destitute  of  his  amiable  relatives.* 

But  it  is  said,  that  if  corporators  were  held  in  every  way  re- 

^  There  would  be  more  difficulty  in  awakening  the  moral  sem^e  of  a  cor- 
poration, than  Rowland  Hill  experienced  on  a  particular  occasion — when, 
his  chapel  having  been  infested  by  pickpockets,  he  took  occasion  to  remind 
his  congregation  that  there  was  an  all-seeing  Providence  to  whom  all  hearts 
were  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  were  hid  :  "  But  lest,"  he  added, 
^  there  may  be  any  present,  who  are  insensible  to  such  reflections,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  there  are  also  two  Bow-street  officers  on  the  look-out!" 
(London  Qr.  Rev.  for  Dec  1840.)  A  corporation  would  be  alike  insensible  to 
either  of  these  admonitions. 
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sponsible,  as  nataral  persons — ^no  body  would  take  a  charter. 
Then  I  answer,  so  much  the  better  for  tbe  natural  man — ^the 
world*s  business  would  be  conducted  by  human  agents,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  natural  design. 

But  then,  is  there  no  fear  that  a  great  many  things  could 
not  be  done  by  natural  persons,  which  are  now  accomplished 
by  corporations !  I  answer  that  a  combination  of  wealth  and 
effort  can  exist  among  men  without  corporations — and  that  it 
seems  probable  that  Nature  did  not  contemplate  any  action  in 
this  world  except  by  natural  persons — and  if  so— then  what 
they  cannot  do,  may  be  very  properly  left  undone.  The  great 
design  of  Nature  is  the  perfection  of  moral  beings  in  excellence 
and  happiness.  Wealth  ministers  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  design — ^but  no  more  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  than 
can  be  attained  by  individual  exertion — or  by  simple  associa- 
tion. The  true  *^  internal  improvement  '^  is  that  of  the  inner 
man.  The  best  road  man  can  travel  is  the  highway  to  happi- 
ness— and  the  only  "  works  "  which  benefit  that,  are  those 
which  improve  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

Our  generation  has  run  wild  after  physical  improvement. 
Externsd  nature  has  been  fashioned  anew.  We  have  overcome 
time  and  space— outdone  our  ancestors,  and  overdone  ourselves. 
It  may  be  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  ours  has  not 
been  a  mere  physical  movement — ^which  has  sent  the  animal 
ahead  with  railroad  velocity — but  left  the  moral  nature  of  man 
to  come  on  behind  at  the  old  ox-team  pace.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  we  had  better  stop  our  cars  until  our  better- 
selves  shall  join  us — Sip  that  when  we  start  again,  we  shall  at 
least  have  our  old  friend  Common  Honesty  for  a  travelling 
companion  !  Our  fathers  were  acquainted  with  several  plain 
and  homely  virtues — ^that  have  been  strangely  forgotten  by 
their  children,  since  they  have  set  up  for  such  smart  people  ! 
We  boast  of  having  •*  overcome  distance ;  "^  let  us  try  to  over- 
come that  fearful  distance  at  which  we  stand  removed  from 
the  integrity,  purity,  and  patriotism  of  our  noble  ancestors. 
Let  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  be  the  chief  aim  of  our 
citizens;  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  it. 

Again,  credit  and  confidence  are  already  provided  for  by 
the  natural  laws — they  are  the  ofispring  of  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  mankind ;  and  human  legblators  have  seldom  at- 
tempted to  meddle  with  them  without  injurious  results. 

The  true  "  Credit  System*'  is  the  creature  of  divine  and 
not  human  laws.  Man  is  endowed  with  the  sentiments  of 
faith,  hope,  and  benevolence — with  an  intellect  to  enlighten 
and  guide  them.  These  respond  to  the  demand  of  every  in- 
dividual who  addresses  them — and  repose  upon  his  intelligence, 
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truth,  and  justice.  He  speaks  truly,  and  is  beUeyed — asks  aid, 
and  it  is  granted  to  him — seeks  credit,  and  it  is  awarded  to 
him  as  he  may  seem  to  deserve.  Man  was  ordained  by  the 
laws  of  his  being  to  have  faith  in  man — an  enlightened  and 
sacred  faith  in  an  intelligent  moral  being.  Now,  if  the  senti- 
ments which  originate  this  faith  shall  be  trained  by  whole- 
some exercise,  and  enlightened  by  the  intellectual  faculties, 
blind  credulity  will  not  be  substituted  for  reasonable  confidence, 
nor  delusive  hope  for  rational  expectation — ^and  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  will  enable  them  to  determine  with  a  great 
degree  of  safety  in  what  cases  and  to  what  persons  they  may 
extend  their  confidence  and  trust.  These  would  be  given  to 
good  sense,  integrity,  skill,  economy,  and  industry  alone.  A 
man  possessing  tiiese,  demands  the  confidence  of  his  brethren 
— and  they  necessarily  repose  their  faith  in  him. 

It  is  neither  correct  in  morals  nor  safe  in  business  to  trust 
to  property  alone.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  man,  and  not 
to  his  external  circumstances.  The  man  changes  not — ^but 
his  circumstances  ever  change.  In  the  first  -case  you  risk  only 
the  life  of  your  debtor — ^while  in  the  latter  case  you  risk  a 
mistake  in  the  genuineness  of  appearances — ^the  errors  of  a 
weak  understanding — the  danger  of  fraud — ^the  mistakes  of 
ignorance — and  losses  arising  from  idleness  and  inattention 
to  business.  These,  or  any  one  of  them,  may,  in  a  very  short 
time,  lose,  squander,  or  conceal  all  the  property  which  you 
trusted — and  that  gone,  you  have  no  reliance  but  the  man 
himself — and  him  alone  you  had  not  trusted,  and  would  not 
trust  But  if  you  base  your  confidence  upon  the  qualities  of 
the  man  alone — you  but  follow  the  impulses  of  your  enlight- 
ened moral  sentiments — and  your  only  hazard  rests  upon  the 
life  of  the  man.  Upon  this  principle  credit  would  be  a  matter 
of  moral  concern — and  intellectual  and  moral  wealth  would 
be  a  sort  of  capital  in  trade.  "  Thrift  would  not  follow  *'  lying 
— and  in  general  a  man  would  have  first  to  become  bankrupt 
in  his  intellectual  and  moral  estate,  before  he  would  be  bank- 
rupt in  trade. 

This  is  Nature's  Credit  System — and  those  who  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  capital  which  it  demands,  must  even — "  buy 
for  cash.**'  But  not  content  with  this  simple  foundation  of  all 
credit  and  confidence,  the  social  body  set  about  making  laws 
which  throw  new  elements  into  the  system  of  credit — and 
ordain  for  man  an  artificial  Faith,  grounded  upon  legal  appear- 
ances. 

The  laws  create  corporate  bodies — declare  them  worthy  to 
be  trusted,  and  demand  public  confidence  in  their  behalf,    nut 
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does  the  law  endow  its  creatures  with  sound  judgment,  high 
integrity,  consummate  skill,  careful  economy,  and  untiring 
industry,  the  necessary  elements  of  credit  and  business  worth  \ 
Surely  not.  For  the  particles  of  which  the  body  of  this  arti- 
ficial person  is  composed,  may  change  every  day — and,  unlike 
the  component  parts  of  the  natural  body,  may  not  be  replaced 
in  kind,  but  by  inferior  materials ;  and  what  the  law  at  its 
creation  pronounced  to  be  very  good,  may  in  a  short  space 
of  time  become  very  bad — and  yet  the  law  still  proclaims  it 
good.  Nay,  the  law  may  have  mistaken  its  qualities  at  the 
beginning — and  a  mistake  in  the  law  is  very  easy — ^for  it  is 
not  unjustly  charged  with  "  uncertainty."  Upon  the  natural 
laws,  which  have  a  divine  origin  and  a  certain  operation,  man 
may  rely;  but  when  he  trusts  to  the  artificial  creation  of 
human  laws,  he  prefers  the  counterfeit  to  the  genuine  coin. 

The  most  sagacious  men  in  society  may  not  place  as  much 
faith  in  a  legal  effigy  as  in  a  true  man ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  in  the  common  mind  there  is  a  great  reverence  for  what 
the  laws  ordain  (and  this  is  fortunate,  when  the  laws  are  just) ; 
so  that  too  many  may  be  deceived  by  the  implied  public  guar- 
antee that  all  is  right,  and  yield  their  confidence  without  ex- 
ercising their  judgment  in  the  premises. 

It  would  go  hard  with  Mr  Aster,  before,  as  a  mere  many  he 
could  get  his  plaiu  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  to  the  amount  of 
one-twentieth  of  what  he  is  actually  worth ;  while  a  corporation, 
by  dint  of  a  public  law  and  a  good  engraver,  can  get  their 
pictorial  promises,  in  the  shape  of  notes  of  the  **  Patriotic  Cop- 
perplate Bank,*^  to  circulate  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
their  actual  capital,  without  much  difficulty ! 

Why  is  this  f  Because  we  have  been  reared  under  a  false 
and  artificial  system  of  credit — ^to  the  exclusion  of  the  true 
one.  The  law  has  been  busy,  where  it  had  no  business — has 
declared  that  to  be  good,  which  was  only  pretty — and  pro- 
claimed a  promise  upon  fine  paper  to  be  better  than  one 
written  upon  foolscap.  To  all  which  the  people  cried  "  Amen ! " 
They  tookhigh  houses — ^filled them  with  splendid  furniture — set 
up  their  carriages — plunged  into  debt — ^bought  every  thing — 
sold  anything — and  paid  for  nothing.  The  plough  stuck  in 
the  furrow — ^the  shuttle  ceased  to  move — ^the  earth  was  par- 
titioned "  by  the  small  " — ^twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
was  a  divine  space — ^water  rose — ^land  towered  above  it — 
everything  went  up  in  value — save  money  that  was  valueless. 
A  small  engraving  was  a  large  fortune— a  "  comer  lot "  was 
a  "  princip^ty" — and  wealth  was  "  power.'*  Man  was  nothing 
— ^ius  estate  was  everything.  "  The  poor  we  had  not  with 
us '' — and  that  portion  of  the  Scripture  touching  so  disagree- 
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able  a  class  of  men,  was  voted  to  be  apocryphal.  All — all — 
were  rich — very  rich — on  paper.  Men  were  at  large,  stuck 
over  with  lithographed  maps,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  prison 
— and  others  transferred  stocks,  who  ought  to  have  been 
transferred  to  them  ;  the  inventor  of  paper  was  deified — and 
the  engraver  was  added  to  the  calendar  of  saints. 

The  bubble  burst— the  false  credit  system  of  human  inven- 
tion exploded — ^burying  beneath  its  mighty  ruins  the  good  and 
the  bad — ^the  prudent  and  the  headlong — the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  destiny  of  the  one  had  become  so  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  other,  that  honesty  and  knavery,  economy  and 
prodigality,  sense  and  folly,  were  entombed  together !  So  will 
it  ever  be,  when  we  infringe  the  laws  of  our  organization,  and 
pay  greater  respect  to  the  legislation  of  weak  and  erring  man, 
than  to  the  wise  and  immutable  laws  of  the  Creator. 

At  a  period  of  great  mercantile  distress  in  this  city,  not 
long  ago,  a  very  distinguished  president  of  a  very  distinguished 
bank,  came  on  here  to  aflFord  the  wished-for  relief.  He  moved 
through  Wall  Street  like  a  prince — and  crowds  followed  in 
his  train.  A  gentleman,  seized  with  a  sudden  admiration  of 
his  greatness,  pointed  him  out  to  the  admiring  crowd  and 
exclaimed — **  I  would  rather  be  that  man  this  day,  than  Auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias." 

Alas !  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  '* 

When  will  legislators  ^low  Nature  to  be  heard  in  the 
coimcils  of  state — and,  ceasing  to  obstruct  legitimate  human 
action,  and  to  confer  privileges,  set  about  the  mere  protection 
of  human  rights  1  The  law  should  be  mane's  protection,  not 
his  guide.  It  must  be  silent  as  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
save  only  to  forbid  its  accumulation  by  means  offensive  to 
natural  morality — and  when  it  speaks  respecting  it,  it  must 
speak  for  its  protection  only.  Let  human  industry  and  skill 
seek  their  own  legitimate  course  of  action.  Let  them  neither 
be  fostered  by  bounties  nor  discouraged  by  frowns.  Trust  to 
man :  his  resources  are  of  divine  and  not  of  legal  origin.  He 
will  do  better  for  himself  than  the  laivs  can  possibly  do  for 
him.  What  knoweth  the  law  of  business  !  The  legislator 
may  do  *•  log-rolling" — ^but  he  doth  not  "  clear  land."  If 
he  meddle  with  your  furnaces — will  he  be  sure  to  keep  out  of 
the  fire  %  If  he  assume  to  be  your  patron — ^is  it  not  the  ser- 
vant patronising  the  master  ?  If  he  will  meddle  with  the 
manufacturer  of  cloth,  had  he  not  better  cut  yoiu'  coat  also  ? 
If  he  will  bind  trade  by  law— ought  he  not  himself  to  be 
"  bound  to  a  trade  1 ''  When  he  interferes  with  lawful  business, 
it  is  our  business  to  interfere  with  him — but  if  he  will  keep 
the  peace  toward  us,   we  will  toward  him,  and  thus  will  we 
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endeavour  to  establish  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  allianee  be- 
tween human  rights  and  human  legislation. 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  Number.) 

II.  Abstraci  of  some  portions  of  a  Paper  on  the  Sense  of  Be- 
sistance  and  Facultf/  of  Force^  read  by  Mr  Simpson  to  the 
Phrenological  Association,  met  in  London^  4th  June  1841. 

In  a  former  Number  (vol.  xii.  p.  212),  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  our  pages  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  unless  the 
evidence  of  fact  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  As  Mr 
Simpson  considers  the  fact  that  the  nerve  communicating  with 
the  muscle  which  moves  the  eye  ends  in  that  muscle,  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  new  evidence,  we  willingly  allow  a  place  to  his 

*  The  following  remarks  of  a  disiingoished  American  Statesman  upon  a 
kindred  suliject  are  verj  mnch  to  my  purpose  :  **  The  man  of  all  others  who 
has  the  deepest  interest  in  a  sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mis- 
chierous  legislation  in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread 
by  his  daily  toil.  A  depreciated  currency,  sudden  changes  in  prices,  pi^r- 
money  falbne  between  morning  and  noon,  and  falling  still  lower  between  noon 
and  night — these  things  constitute  the  very  harvest-time  of  speculators,  and 
of  the  whole  race  of  those  who  are  at  once  idle  and  crafty ;  and  of  that  other 
race,  too,  the  Catilines  of  all  times,  marked  so  as  to  be  known  for  ever  by 
one  stroke  of  the  historian's  pen,  nien  greedy  of  other  men*8  property  and  pro- 
diyal  of  their  own.  Capitalists,  too,  may  outlive  such  times.  They  may  either 
prey  on  the  earnings  of  labour  by  their  cent  per  cent.,  or  they  may  hoard.  But 
the  labouring  man,  what  can  he  hoard  f  Preying  on  nobody,  he  becomes  the 
pcey  of  all.  His  property  is  in  his  hands.  His  reliance,  his  fund,  his  pro- 
ductive freehold,  his  all,  is  his  labour.  Whether  he  work  on  his  small  capi- 
tal, or  on  others*,  his  living  is  still  earned  by  his  industry ;  and  when  the 
money  of  the  country  becomes  depreciated  and  debased,  whether  it  be  adul- 
terated coin  or  paper  without  credit,  that  industry  is  robbed  of  its  reward. 
Me  then  labours  for  a  country  whose  laws  cheat  him  out  of  his  bread. 

"  The  herd  of  hungry  wolves  who  live  on  other  men's  earnings  will  rejoice 
in  such  a  state  of  things.  A  system  which  absorbs  into  their  pockets  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  industiy  is  the  very  system  for  them.  A  government 
thai  produces  or  countenances  uncertainty,  fluctuations,  ^-iolent  risings  and 
fallings  in  prices,  and  finally,  paper-money,  is  a  government  exactly  after 
their  own  hearts.  Hence  these  men  are  always  for  change.  They  will 
never  let  well  enough  alone.  A  condition  of  public  affairs  in  which  pro- 
perty is  safe,  industry  certain  of  its  reward,  and  every  man  secure  in  his 
liATd-ean^ed  gaiii^,  it  no  paradise  for  them.  Give  them  just  the  reverse  of 
tills  6tate  of  tilings  j  bring  on  change,  and  change  after  change ;  let  it  not  bo 
known  to*dtiy  what  will  bo  the  value  of  property  to-morrow;  let  no  man 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  money  in  his  pockets  at  night  will  be  money  or 
worthiefifi  raga  in  llie  morning,  and  depress  labour  till  double  work  shall  earn 
but  half  a  livinfx— give  ibem  this  state  of  things,  and  you  give  them  the  con- 
summation of  their  oarthly  bliss.' — Webster't  Speecket,  311. 

This  cla*»  of  men  ftouiibhed  in  the  city  of  New-York  just  after  the  failures 
of  1837-  The  Blrectorjr,  Bioreover,  exhibited  the  names  of  sundry  men  who 
de^ribed  themselves  as  **  Speculators;*'  this  was  their  pursuit.  Some  of 
tl>e«e  were  professedly  pimt.^  men — but  in  reality  belonged  to  that  class  of 
tarn  whom  eoine  wit  bus  detected  in  saying  "  Let  us  prey.** 
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application  of  that  fact  to  his  theory.    The  report  here  given 
is  abridged  from  the  Lancet  of  17th  July  1841. 

The  object  of  his  paper,  he  said,  was  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence, which  he  had  detailed  in  several  papers  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  (see  vols.  ii.  412 ;  iv.  266,  314;  ix.  193»)  and 
read  to  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
for  the  conclusion  that  mechanical  resistance  is  the  object  of  a 
special  sense,  which  may  be  called  the  muscuiar  sense  ;  having 
the  whole  muscular  frame  as  the  external  organ,  from  which 
the  sensation  is  conveyed  by  the  nervous  system  to  the  brain. 

On  reflection,  Mr  Simpson  thinks  that  the  sense  of  Resis- 
iancey  as  the  thing  felt,  is  a  more  philosophical  term ;  it  is 
more  analagous  to  the  other  senses.  For  tiie  sake  of  such  of 
his  hearers  as  had  not  read  his  previous  papers,  or  had  for- 
gotten them,  Mr  S.  stated  that  he  had  speculated  on  the 
subject  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  since  he  first  read 
upon  it  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh,  when  his 
attention  was  addressed  to  the  organ  called  Weight,  which, 
he  then  thought,  he  saw  reason  for  concluding  to  be  the 
organ  of  that  mstinctive  perception  of  equilibrium,  which  is 
essential  to  the  exertion  of  animal  power ;  of  that  instinct 
which  enables  animals  to  place  their  bodies  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  mechanical  resistance  in  ge- 
neral ;  in  order  to  walk,  stand,  run,  swim,  and  fly.  A  wide 
field  of  knowledge,  including  a  great  multitude  of  phenomena, 
was  made  clear  by  this  truth.  Mr  S.  brought  many  interesting 
illustrations  from  diseased  manifestations  of  the  power  in  ques- 
tion. Among  the  rest  the  case  of  Mr  John  Hunter  the  ana^ 
tomist,  who  sometimes  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  whirling 
round,  sinking  down,  as  if  perpendiculars  were  inclined,  '•  ho 
not  receiving,"  as  he  expressed  it,  *•  from  his  own  feelings,  in- 
formation respecting  his  centre  of  gravity."  The  sensation  of 
falling  millions  of  miles,  described  by  the  English  Opium-eater, 
was  also  diseased  sensation  of  resistance,  which  is  another  word 
for  support.  Mr  S.  adduced  some  other  curious  examples  of 
morbid  action,  t  Finding  the  organ  of  Weight  large  in  en- 
gineers, mechanicians,  billiard-players,  bowlers,  archers,  &c., 
Mr  S.  at  first  thought  that  nothing  else  was  necessary  than  this 
organ,  both  for  resistance  and  counter-resistance.  It  was  not 
till  Sir  Charles  Bell  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  a 

*  We  here  continoe  the  reference  formerlj  given  in  a  foot-note  in  rolame 
ix.  page  193,  of  the  papers  on  the  sulgect  contributed  to  this  Jonmal:— vol. 
ix,  193, 349  ;  x.  625,  635,  730  ;  xi.  276 ;  xii.  206 ;  xiv.  109.  Every  writer 
on  a  subject  like  this,  the  evidence  of  which  is  progressive,  should  make  re- 
ference to  the  writers  wi:o  have  preceded  him.  Ilecent  converts  are  apt 
to  take  up  phrenological  i)oint8,  on  which  much  often  has  been  written  be- 
fore, as  if  they  were  new  in  their  own  hands. 

1  The  sufferer  under  the  "  Midnight  Enemv,*^  as  he  calls  a  horrible  fit 
of  nightranre,  bad  the  sensation  of /all  ing.S^e.Chamberi't  J&uvn<d,  No.  608. 
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paper  (Transactions,  voL  cxvi.  p.  163),  describing  his  dis- 
covery of  a  double  nervous  apparatus,  or  circle  of  nerves  con- 
nected vfith  the  muscles,  the  one  nerve  conveying  to  the  brain 
information  of  the  state  of  the  muscle,  and  the  other  bringing 
back  the  adequate  nervous  influence  to  control,  guide,  and 
move  it,  that  Mr  S.  began  to  think  that  two  faculties  are  en- 
gaged in  this  operation :  the  one  a  passive  sense  for  feeling 
mechanical  resistance,  the  other  an  active  faculty  for  applying 
counter-resistance ;  the  sensitive  nerve  serving  the  one,  the 
motor  nerve  obeying  the  other.  Mr  S.  had  been  asked  to  define 
a  senscj  as  distingruished  from  any  other  perception.  He  con- 
sidered it  enough  to  distinguish  their  instruments,  not  their 
characters.  That  perception  is  a  sensation,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  material  object  acting  upon  an  external  bodily  part,  and 
thence  affecting  an  organ  in  the  brain,  by  a  nervous  commu- 
nication. Such  are  the  five  senses.  The  resistance  sense  is 
of  the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  such  perceptions 
as  Form,  Size,  &c.,  have  cerebral  but  no  external  organs,  like 
the  senses.  Sir  C.  Bell  had  discovered  that  two  nerves, 
having  distinct  origins  or  roots,  passed  into  one  sheath  for 
the  supply  of  the  muscles ;  and  disease  had  shewn  that  the 
sensitive  power  and  the  motor  power  might  be  respectively 
and  separately  suspended.  He  further  shewed  that  the  sen- 
sitive nerve  passed  forward  to  the  skin,  and  t/iere  constituted 
the  channel  of  the  sensations  of  pain,  and  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  quite  different  from  resistance  to  the  muscles.  There 
was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  these  nerves  supplying 
the  skin  were  identical  with,  or  distinct  from,  the  nerves 
which  informed  the  brain  of  the  state  of  the  muscle ;  but 
this  doubt  seems  removed  by  the  case  of  the  muscle  called  the 
motor  oculi^  which  is  supplied  with  a  nerve  purely  muscular^ 
giving  the  sensation  of  the  state  of  the  muscle,  but  not  proceed- 
ing to  and  spreading  out  in  the  skin. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  read  a  paper  recently  to  the  Royal  Societv 
of  Edinburgh  (Transactions,  vol,  xiv.,  Part  I.,  p.  226),  in  which 
he  says — "  We  come  next  to  the  t/iird  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
distinguished  from  all  others ;  its  origin  is  peculiar,  and  its 
distribution  limited.  By  universal  consent,  it  has  got  the 
name  of  motor  oculi^  being  distributed  to  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  and  to  none  others  ;  so  that  it  directs  the  axis 
of  the  eye  in  vision,  both  controlling  the  muscles,  and  having 
the  farther  property  of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  impression 
of  the  condition  of  thejnuscles.  I  entertain  this  idea,  because 
it  is  a  double  nerve. 

"  Its  Origin. — Our  best  authors  describe  this  nerve  as 
arising  from  the  crus  cerebri^  and  so  it  does,  above  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
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mixture  of  originating  filaments  in  the  pons  or  nodus ;  it  does 
not  communicate  with  the  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblong- 
ata ;  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  brain. 

'*  As  I  have  abeady  shewn  that  the  crus  cerebri  consists  of 
two  columns— one  of  motion,  the  other  of  sensation,  and  that 
the  corpus  nigrum  divides  these  cplumns :  if  a  section  be  made 
of  the  crus 'just  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve,  we 
shall  find  that  we  cut  through  the  corpus  nigrum.  And  now 
if  we  take  the  curette  and  gently  divide  the  two  columns,  and 
so  separate  them  in  the  direction  towards  the  root  of  the  nerve, 
we  shall  divide  or  split  it ;  shewing  that  part  of  it  arises  from 
the  anterior  column,  and  part  of  it  from  the  posterior  column. 
If  we  carefully  dissect  and  lay  out  the  third  nerve,  we  have  a 
very  interesting  view  as  illustrative  of  its  function,  and  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  roots  as  they  arise,  and  for  some  way 
in  their  course,  are  in  round  distinct  cords,  running  parallel 
to  each  other;  they  then  join  together,  and  form  a  dense  body, 
in  which  the  filaments  are  separated,  rejoin,^and  are  matted 
together  ;  after  which  their  progress  is  as  a  common  nerve. 
Their  distinct  origin  from  the  division  of  the  crus — ^the  two 
distinct  fasciculi  of  parallel  fibres— the  course  of  these  for  some 
way  without  exchange  of  filaments,  and  then  afterwards  run- 
ning into  intimate  union,  are  circumstances  of  much  interest, 
as  shewing  the  distinction  of  the  crus  cerebri,  the  dbtinct  na- 
ture of  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that  it  is  a  double 
nerve  dedicated  to  the  finer  motions  of  the  eye,  peculiar  in  its 
structure,  and  yet  in  conformity  with  the  system  which  I  have 
followed. 

"  A  question  is  naturally  suggested  here.  Is  the  third 
nerve  a  sensitive  as  well  as  a  motor  nerve  ;  and  if  so,  how 
comes  it  that  there  is  no  regular  ganglion  on  the  root  which 
it  receives  from  the  sensitive  column  1  This  would  incline 
me  to  believe,  that  the  ganglionic  root  is  an  organization  on 
the  spinal  nerves  and  fifth  pair,  suited  to  that  sensibility 
which  the  body  universally,  and  the  surface  especially,  enjoys, 
which  gives  pain,  and  becomes  a  guard  upon  the  frame. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
texture  of  the  nerve  at  the  union  of  the  fasciculated  roots  very 
much  resembles  the  texture  of  the  spinal  ganglion.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  distinction  in 
office ;  I.  e.,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
s^irface,  but  only  to  the  condition  of  the  muscle. 

"  The  very  peculiar  and  unique  position  of  the  roots  of  this 
third  nerve,  whilst  it  places  the  function  of  volition  directly 
in  communication  with  the  sensorium,  and  unembarrassed  by 
communication  with  other  nerves,  has  also  this  superior  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  sensitive  column. 
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This  connection,  as  I  have  just  said,  has  no  reference  to  com- 
mon sensation ;  for  the  nerve  is  strictly  limited  to  the  muscles^ 
but  only  to  that  property  of  estimating  the  condition  of  mus- 
cular activity,'''' 

The  extent  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  discovery,  in  other  words,  that 
he  has  discoyered  a  nerve,  the  servant  of  the  muscular  sense, 
distinct  from  the  common  sensitive  nerve,  has  been  disputed. 
Mr  Simpson  held,  that  the  case  of  the  nerve  subserving  the 
motor  oeuli  is  conclusive  in  his  favour ;  that  there  is  a  mus- 
cular nerve,  and  a  sense  of  the  state  of  the  muscle ;  and,  see- 
ing that  it  can  only  be  some  kind  of  resistemce  which  operates 
on  the  muscular  sense,  resistance  must  be  the  object  of  that 
sense. 

But  if  this  were  all,  we  should  be  left  with  a  mere  pas< 
sive  sense,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and  we  should 
perish.  We  have  something  to  do  as  well  as  to  feel,  and  there- 
fore must  possess  an  active  power  as  well  as  a  passive  sense. 
The  latter  would  never  move  our  muscles ;  so  that  there  must 
be  a  voluntary  positive  act,  and  a  motor  nerve  as  its  instru- 
ment. The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  that,  in  every 
change  produced  by  an  act  of  the  will,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  motor  nerves,  on  the  state  or  condition  of 
even  the  minutest  of  above  four  hundred  muscles,  with  which 
the  human  body  is  furnished,  two  distinct  functions  are  exer- 
cised, two  separate  operations  performed.  The  muscular 
sense  does  its  specific  duty,  and  reports  inwards  to  the  brain 
the  state  of  the  muscle,  whether  in  repose  or  tension,  and 
in  what  degree  of  tension ;  subsequently,  although  instanta- 
neously, the  factdty  of  muscular  adaptation^  or  voluntary  mo- 
tion,  performs  its  part,  and  with  the  most  perfect  calculation 
of  the  degree  of  counter-resistance,  changes  the  degi'ee  of 
contraction  ;  in  other  words,  the  state  of  the  muscles. 

The  knowledge  of  resistance  being  acquired  from  gravi- 
tation and  impenetrability,  and  of  force  from  the  instinct  of 
muscular  counter-resistance,  the  combined  efiPect,  probably  as 
the  result  of  experience,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  re^ 
gulation  of  our  muscular  movements.  We  can  perceive  the 
mechanical  relations  of  external  matter  to  external  matter, 
and  provide  for  our  safety  and  increase  oiu:  power  by  taking 
advimtage  of  these  relations.  We  find  the  difierent  relative 
powers  of  resistance,  called  their  density,  in  different  kinds  of 
matter ;  and,  availing  ourselves  of  this  knowledge,  and  exer* 
cising  another  faculty,  namely,  Ck)nstructiveness  which  man- 
ually fashions,  forms,  and  constructs,  we  make  tools  and  instru- 
ments ;  hence  we  know  and  prize  iron  as  the  most  valuable  of 
metals,  and  form  the  axe,  the  cliisel,  the  knife,  and  the  saw. 
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The  mechanical  powers,  in  their  rudest  state,  are  applied  in- 
stinctively, in  other  words,  under  the  impulse  of  the  faculty  in 
question. 

A  more  extensive  and  accurate  induction  of  facts  than  yet 
achieved  is  necessary  for  the  localizing  of  the  organ  of  the 
faculty  for  counter-resisting  resistance, — the  application  of 
force.  Mr  Hytche  (Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  xiv.)  has  add* 
ed  considerably  to  the  proofs  that  Weight  is  the  organ.  Mr 
Richard  Kdmondson,  of  Manchester,  in  two  papers  contri- 
buted to  the  Phrenological  Journal  (vol.  vii  p.  106,  and  ix.  p. 
142),  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  organ  hitherto  called 
Constructiveness  is  that  organ  ;  and  that  what  has  been  called 
Weighty  is  "  the  perception  of  the  position  of  objects  relative 
to  their  centre  of  gravity  ;"  in  other  words,  the  perception  of 
the  direction  of  gravitation, — ^the  perpendicular.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  organ 
called  Weight,  from  its  being  found  invariably  largo  in  engi- 
neers and  mechanics,  while  Constructiveness  is  not  always 
found  to  be  so.  Constructiveness  is  a  power  merely  to  change 
forms — to  "  rear  still  fabrics^''  as  Mr  Combe  has  called  them, 
but  not  to  combine,  or  apply,  working  machinery.  But  all 
animals  apply  the  working  machinery  of  their  bodies,  while  a 
few  only  construct.  No  doubt  force  is  applied  in  constructing 
the  stillest  fabric ;  but  that  is  only  saying  that  both  powers 
are  necessary.  Mr  Edmondson's  theory  of  the  vertical  is  a 
valuable  suggestion.  The  passive  sense  of  gravitation  will 
not  give  us  a  perception  of  its  direction.  This  last  requires  a 
special  and  different  percipient  power  for  its  cognition.  The 
"  midnight  enemy"  already  alluded  to,  slopedYAs  victim'^s  bed. 
A  standard  for  the  vertical  seems  necessary  to  our  safety,  to 
our  perception  of  what  we  call  up  and  down  on  a  revolving 
globe,  and  to  the  precision  of  all  oiu*  movements ;  and  a  nice 
perception  of  it  seems  necessary  to  the  just  application  of 
force :  so  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  same  faculty 
perceives  the  vertical,  and  applies  force  or  works  machinery 
in  its  due  degree. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr  Simpson^s  paper,  no 
objections  were  stated  to  his  conclusion,  that  man  and  animals 
have  a  sense  for  resistance  and  2,  faculty  for  applying  force.  Dr 
Caldwell,  of  America,  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  subject, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  that  twofold  truth  had  been  de* 
monstrated. 
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III.  BenutrkM  an  the  Nature  and  Cau$e9  of  Insanity,     In  a 
Letter  to  the  late  Dr  Mackintosh,  by  Dr  A.  Combb. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  late  Dr  Mackintosh,  when  pre* 
paring  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
wrote  to  Dr  Combe,  stating  that  he  had  of  late  been  devoting 
some  attention  to  phrenology,  and  become  so  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  its  application  to  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  introducing  into  his 
work  a  short  and  accurate  abstract  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  the  phrenologist';  but  that,  from  his  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  details,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  do  so  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  begged  that  Dr  Ck)mbe  would  fur- 
nish him  with  a  chapter  on  that  subject.  The  subjoined  letter 
was  written  by  Dr  Combe  in  consequence  of  this  request ; 
and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  be  willing  to  see  the  general 
doctrine  of  insanity  unfolded  within  a  brief  compass,  we  pre- 
sent the  letter  to  them  in  its  original  form,  merely  premising 
that  it  was  not  written  for  publication : — 

Edinburgh,  2Ut  June  1830. 

Mt  Dbah  Sib,— I  find  it  more  difficult  than  I  expected  to 
comply  with  your  request  of  either  adding  my  remarks  to  your 
article  on  Insanity,  or  of  writing  a  new  one  altogether ;  and, 
therefore,  will  rather  give  you  a  general  notion  of  the  phreno- 
logical view  of  the  subject,  and  leave  your  own  sagacity  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  can. 

Firsts  Insanity  is  not  a  specific  disease,  but  a  symptom  of 
disordered  action  in  the  brain  or  organ  of  the  mind  ;  and,  like 
every  other  disorder  of  function,  it  may  proceed  from  a  variety 
of  different  states.  The  delirium  of  fever  is  one  form  of  dis- 
ordered mind,  which  is  always  viewed  as  a  symptom ;  and  so 
ought  all  other  forms  to  be.  The  brain  being  to  the  mind 
what  the  eye  is  to  vision,  it  follows  that,  just  as  vision  is  de- 
ranged by  many  pathological  states  of  its  organ, — such  as 
ophthalmia,  iritis,  cataract,  &c. — so  may  the  mind  be  deranged 
by  many  states  oi  the  brain.  The  sufferers  on  the  Medusa's 
raft  became  mad  from  starvation  and  exposure,  while  many 
become  so  from  excess,  particularly  in  stimulanta  The  asylum 
at  Milan  is  filled  by  lunatics  from  bad  feeding,  who  almost  all 
recover  by  nourishing  food ;  while  Bayle  at  Charenton  finds 
many  cases  arise  from  chronic  meningitis,  and  Broussais  de- 
dares  that,  in  the  early  stages,  it  is  so  obviously  from  inflam- 
matory  excitement,  that  it  may  often  be  eut  short  by  fre* 
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leeching,  as  certainly  as  pleurisy  is  by  blood-letting.     Hence 
it  is  not  the  same  disease  in  all. 

Secondly ^  Insanity,  being  a  symptom  of  morbid  action  in  the 
brain,  springs  naturally  from  causes  affecting  its  health ;  and 
hence  a  great  affinity  between  the  causes  of  acute  cerebral  dis- 
ease and  of  those  more  chronic  affections  on  which  insanity 
depends.  The  hereditary  tendency  depends  on  a  peculiarity  of 
nervous  constitution,  and  is  of  primary  importance.  Excess  of 
some  mental  qualities,  leading  to  eccentricity,  predisposes  in 
irritable  constitutions,  from  the  high  action  into  which  the  cor- 
responding predominant  organs  are  thrown,  and  hence  the  lat- 
ter are  generally  those  whose  manifestations  are  deranged,  as 
proved  in  Dublin  by  my  brother  having,  in  so  many  instances, 
pointed  out  correctly,  from  development^  the  probable  form  of 
the  mental  affection.  Other  predisposing  causes,  such  as  age, 
sex,  profession,  &c.,  are  referrible  to  the  same  principle. 

Thirdly^  The  exciting  causes  are  whatever  disorders  the 
action  of  the  brain.  That  organ  requires  regular  exercise  for 
its  health  and  preservation,  and  for  the  improvement  of  its 
functions,  just  as  other  parts  do — as  the  muscles  in  fencing  or 
dancing.  Practice  in  the  latter  instances  increases  nutrition, 
and  consequently  power ;  and  it  gives  a  facility  of  combination 
to  produce  a  given  end.  The  same  organic  laws  preside  over 
the  brain ;  consequently,  excess  of  exercise,  as  in  intemperate 
study,  excitement  of  passion,  anxiety,  and  strong  mental 
exertion  long  sustained,  leads  to  morbid  cerebral  action,  with 
derangement  of  function  in  irritable  subjects.  DeAciency  of 
exercise,  or  idleness,  leads  equally  to  diseased  action  and 
manifestation,  as  exemplified  in  the  melancholy  and  ennui  of 
the  retired  merchant  or  soldier,  and  in  the  numerous  victims 
in  the  unoccupied  classes  of  society.  Local  causes  act  by 
disordering  the  brain.  Blows  on  the  head,  coups  du  soleily 
intense  cold,  drunkenness,  meningitis,  &c.  shew  this. 

Fourthly^  Dyspepsia,  and  other  disorders  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  excite  it  secondarily  in  some  instances  in  predisposed 
subjects ;  but,  in  general,  mental  causes  have  preceded.  The 
same  remark  applies  in  nymphomania  and  erotomania,  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  generative  organs  is  generally  the  effect, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  The  brain,  in 
short,  is  more  frequently  disordered  by  direct  than  by  indirect 
causes ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  analogy  between  it  and  other 
organised  parts  is  preserved. 

Fifthly,  The  symptoms  indicative  of  insanity  consist  of  de- 
ranged cerebral  functions  and  local  phenomena.  Every  sense, 
every  nervous  function,  and  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  may  be 
involved  in  the  disease  or  not;  and  hence  indescribable  variety. 
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The  true  standard  is  the  patienis  own  natural  character^  and 
not  that  of  the  physician  or  of  phUosophy.  A  person  from 
excess  of  development  in  one  part  of  the  bram  maybe  eccentric 
and  singular  in  his  mental  manifestations,  and  yet  his  mental 
health  be  entire.  Before  we  can  say  that  he  is  mad,  we  must 
be  able  to  shew  a  departure  from  his  habitual  state  which  he 
b  incapable  of  controlling.  An  irascible  man  may  be  very 
boisterous  without  being  mad ;  but  if  a  mild  and  timid  crea- 
ture become  equally  boisterous  and  irascible,  we  may  appre* 
bend  disease.  One  may  be  naturally  suspicious,  jealous,  and 
cunning,  without  being  insane  ;  but  if  a  man  of  an  open,  gene- 
rous, and  unsuspecting  nature  become  so,  danger  to  his  cerebral 
health  is  at  hand.  The  derangement  may  be  either  an  excite- 
ment o(  the  patient's  predominant  qualities,  or  a  diminished 
action,  or  a  perversion  or  vitiation  of  frinction.  A  proud 
man  may,  for  instance,  become  a  king  during  disease,  from 
excitement  of  function ;  he  may  humble  himself  in  the  dust  as 
unworthy  to  walk  upright,  fr^m  its  diminution;  or  he  may  fancy 
himself  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  from 
its  vitiation :  or  one  who  is  .attached  to  friends  when  in  health, 
may  either  have  inordinate  love  for  them  when  insane,  or  be 
indifferent,  or  have  a  hatred  and  aversion  to  them  ;  and  so  on 
with  every  feeling  and  faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  co-existence  of  digestive  derangement  modifies  the 
mental  state,  and  gives  greater  anxiety  and  irritability  than 
where  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  act  well.  Other  com- 
plications modify  in  other  ways. 

Monomania,  religious,  erotic,  and  other  manias,  are  not 
different  diseases.  One  organ  and  faculty  being  chiefly 
affected,  and  the  rest  entire,  gives  rise  to  monomania ;  but  the 
proximate  cause  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  same  as  where  all 
the  organs  and  facilities  are  affected.  Religious  despondency 
is  the  mere  symptom  also,  and  appears  because  the  frinction  of 
some  cerebral  parts  is  to  manifest  religious  feelings ;  and  those 
being  diseased,  the  frinction  necessarily  suffers,  and  the  feeling 
is  altered.  But  the  same  pathological  state  affecting  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Destructiveness  would  produce  furious  mania. 

Monomania  and  melancholy  are  less  easily  curable,  not  from 
the  proximate  cause  being  more  serious,  but  partly  from  the 
other  faculties  succeeding  in  longer  concealing  the  existence 
of  aberration ;  whereas  in  mania  it  betrays  itself  early  in  spite 
of  the  patient. 

Insanity  is  not  a  state  separated  by  a  broad  line  from  sound 
mind.  Every  gradation  is  observable,  and  we  perceive  morbid 
action  before  we  can  venture  to  say  that  the  patient  is  insane. 
Some  are  cured  at  home  of  mental  affections  in  a  few  weeks, 
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who,  if  sent  to  an  asylum,  would  become  mad,  and  remain  so 
for  months  or  years. 

Besides  what  you  notice  in  regard  to  treatment,  every  thing 
demonstrates  that  employment  to  the  patients  is  not  sufficiently 
studied.  The  brain  loses  its  health  from  vacuity  of  mind, 
and  yet  we  shut  up  in  scores  in  perfect  idleness,  men  who, 
when  well,  were  accustomed  to  an  active  and  bustling  life, 
and  whom,  at  any  time  of  their  lives,  idleness  would  have 
driven  mad.  Manual  labour  and  occupation  are  of  immense 
conseqpence,  and  the  moral  influence  of  keepers  and  super- 
intendents acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  interested  in 
their  vocation,  is  prodigious  in  producing  quietude,  and  acce- 
lerating recovery,  just  from  giving  to  the  brain  that  healthy 
exercise  which  it  requires.  Lunatics  retain  a  good  deal  of 
reason  even  in  their  worst  condition,  and  hence  are  more 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  reason  and  example  than  might 
be  supposed.  In  every  point  of  view  it  is  best  to  act  towards 
them  with  the  same  consistency,  honesty,  and  good  feeling,  as 
if  they  were  quite  in  possession  of  themselves.  They  are  quick 
in  detecting  deceit,  and,  when  once  deceived,  never  give  con- 
fidence again.    I  mention  this,  because  I  difier  from  what 

once  said  to  you  on  ,this  subject,  in  having  flattered  and  led 
D— —  by  his  predominating  self-esteem,  and  from  what  you 
said  in  accordance  with  it  My  experience  says.  Never  ad- 
vance a  word  which  you  cannot  conscientiously  stick  by  when 
the  patient  recovers,  and  you  will  retain  your  ascendancy.  Do 
not  thwart  his  delusion,  but  neither  give  it  any  countenance. 
is  now  satisfied  I  am  right  in  this.  Remove  all  provoca- 
tives and  allusions  to  the  morbid  feeling  or  idea,  and  exercise 
the  faculties  which  remain  sound. 

In  subjects  not  delicate,  and  not  beyond  middle  life,  I  find 
many  who  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  leeching,  fol- 
lowed by  tepid  bathing,  and  cold  to  the  head  while  in  the 
bath.  Many,  of  course,  do  not  require  depletion ;  but  it  may 
be  advantageously  employed  when  the  usual  indications  exist 
General  bleeding  I  know  little  of,  and  do  not  like.  After  the 
irritability  and  excitement  of  the  immediate  explosion  are 
over,  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  seems  most 
usefbl  in  diminishing  irritability,  relieving  the  head,  and  pro- 
curing sound  sleep ;  but  if  used  too  soon,  it  injures.  The  or- 
dinary principles  of  pathology  ought,  in  short,  to  regulate  me- 
dical treatment,  and  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  the  individual  pa- 
tient, for  the  latter  is  the  only  safe  and  successful  plan.  I  re- 
main, &c. 

A.C. 
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IV.  On  the  Establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  Patients  recovered 
after  attempts  at  Suicide.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Crichton  Institution  for  the  Insane  at 
Doinfries. 

No  one  who  reads  the  public  papers  from  barren  curiosity, 
or  to  catch  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  time,  can  shut  out 
a  conviction  of  the  frightful  increase  of  suicide  meditated,  at- 
tempted, and  effected.  I  have  for  years  consulted  the  registers 
of  these  events  for  purposes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  par- 
ticularise, but  which  have  led  me  to  view  the  subject  in  va- 
rious aspects ;  to  regret  that  the  frequency  of  such  events,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  them,  often  imparts  to  the  suicidal  dis- 
position an  epidemic  or  imitative  character ;  to  deplore  the 
polluting  and  sanguinary  tone  such  disclosures  tend  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  mind ;  but,  above  all,  that  so  little  in- 
terest is  excited  in,  or  displayed  towards,  the  unfortunate  ob- 
jects of  these  horror-inspiring  narratives,  that  neither  the 
pietist  nor  the  political  economist  direct  their  attention  to  re- 
claim such  individuals  as  have  been  saved  from  their  own  rash- 
ness, and  that  no  interference  is  ever  conceived  necessary  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act 

We  may  daily  observe  it  stated  in  the  public  papers,  that 
persons  who  have  been  prevented  from  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide are,  immediately  after  their  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
the  attempt,  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
friends  and  home.  This  is  a  very  questionable  humanity.  It 
is,  in  effect,  to  deliver  these  unfortunate  beings  a  prey  to  their 
shame,  or  sorrow,  or  madness ;  to  the  very  motives  of  the  act 
which  they  have  meditated,  and  may  still  meditate ;  and  to 
these  aggravated,  as  they  must  be,  by  exposure  and  obloquy. 
A  man  jumps  over  London  Bridge,  and  if  saved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  waterman,  he  is  allowed  to  walk  away  to  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  or  the  Serpentine,  or  some  other  convenient  spot, 
to  seek  death  anew,  undisturbed  by  the  officious  and  humane. 
The  saviour  of  such  a  person  can  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
object  of  his  care  will  profit  by  his  interference,  will  not  rather 
rush  on  that  fate  which  has  for  a  moment  been  averted.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  trustworthy  guarantee  will  be  found 
in  the  promises,  or  penitence,  or  fears  of  the  suicide  himself. 
Individuals  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  regarded  as 
altogether  re^onsible,  or  be  expected  to  understand  so  clearly 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  been,  and  are,  as  to  resume 
at  once  those  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  which  depen- 
dence can  be  placed,  and  in  which  the  safe^  of  the  miserable 
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beings  consists.  Assuredly,  they  are  neither  trustworthy  nor 
rational,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  treated  as 
insane.  The  law  forbids  that  they  should  be  confined  and  pro- 
tected from  themselves  in  an  asylum,  however  appropriate  such 
a  retreat  may  appear  for  their  condition,  and  however  closely 
connected  that  condition,  when  analyzed,  may  be  found  to  be 
with  mental  derangement. 

But  humanity  still  more  imperatively  forbids  that  they  should 
be  abandoned,  lost  sight  of,  and  cast  back  upon  their  own  re- 
sources— ^friendless,  homeless,  hopeless.  A  few  may  rejoice 
that  they  have  been  snatched  from  a  premature  death,  or  a 
wicked  and  inexpiable  action ;  a  few  may  feel  as  healthy 
hearts  ought  to  feel  in  such  an  emergency ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority lapse  into  their  original  state,  or  pause  in  their  career 
'  of  self-immolation,  solely  because  they  have  not,  and  only  until 
they  have,  a  fitting  opportunity  to  carry  a  settled  purpose  into 
execution,  or  to  gratify  a  predominating  impulse. 

For  such  individuals,  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  philan- 
thropic and  those  in  authority,  that  some  temporary  asylum 
should  be  provided. 

A  curious  case,  reported  recently  in  the  Times,  shews  that 
there  is  legally  a  right  in  the  sane  to  prevent,  even  by  im- 
prisonment, the  suicidal  from  endangering  their  lives.  A  young 
woman  is  seduced ;  obtains  admission  into  a  workhouse  as  an 
ailing  and  starving  lad  ;  is  afterwards  sent  to  jail  for  an  al- 
leged act  of  vagrancy,  where  her  sex  is  discovered  ;  and  when 
about  to  be  discharged  on  the  expiring  of  the  penal  period,  de- 
clares her  intention  to  destroy  herseff,  is  carried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, where  she  again  acknowledges  that  such  is  her  inten- 
tion, and  is  most  humanely  and  wisely  sent  back  to  prison. 

Could  not  some  asylum  be  devised,  if  for  nothing  more,  at 
least  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  persons  during  what  may 
be  called  their  paroxysm,  and  until  they  can  be  united  to  their 
friends  or  guardians,  and  until  all  immediate  danger  had 
passed.  But  I  conceive  that  the  objects  of  such  an  establish- 
ment should  be  higher :  medical  treatment  might  be  resorted 
to ;  the  consolations  of  religion  afforded ;  adverse  circum- 
stances relieved ;  and,  in  fact,  all  measures  adopted  which  are 
calculated  to  preserve  the  individual,  and  to  induce  a  healthier 
state  of  mind. 

Were  the  suicidal  disposition  invariably,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
a  transitory  condition  ;  were  it  not,  as  it  generally  is,  the  re- 
sult of  a  permanent  aberration  of  mind ;  such  carelessness  of 
the  lives  and  interests  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  such  a 
propensity,  as  at  present  exists,  might  in  some  degree  be  jus- 
tifiable.   But  there  are  men  who  for  years  and  years  harbour 
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such  a  resolution ;  who  are  protected  so  far  from  their  own 
designs  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum  ;   whose  purpose  is. 
known ;  whose  cunning  is  circumvented ;  whose  stratagems 
are  defeated ;  who  yet,  notwithstanding  all  vigilance  and  pre- 
caution, destroy  themselves. 

From  the  history  of  men  who  have  at  last  fallen  by  their 
own  hand,  it  may  be  learned  that  many  such  cases  exist  in  so- 
ciety ;  where  preparations  have  been  long  made  for  such  an 
event,  and  where  the  act  is  more  the  sequence  of  cool  deter- 
mination and  of  fixed  and  habitual  purpose,  than  of  sudden 
impulse.  For  individuals  who  cherish  and  attempt  to  execute 
such  a  design,  but  whose  deportment  is  otherwise  rational,  a 
retreat  should  be  provided,  until  friends  or  guardians  can  be 
apprised  of  their  situation,  and  undertake  their  safe  keeping, 
and  to  protect  the  feelings  of  the  public  from  further  outrage. 
For  those  who  are  influenced  by  a  momentary  despair,  by  mis- 
fortune, or  by  any  temporary  causes,  a  similar  retreat  is  in- 
dispensable, until  the  excited  or  morbid  feelings  subside ;  un- 
til the  sources  of  irritation  and  distress  are  removed  or  miti- 
gated ;  or  until  measures  can  be  taken  by  friends  or  the  autho- 
rities to  meet  these.  Suicides  from  intoxication,  poverty,  se- 
duction, and  various  other  causes,  might  thus  be  saved,  and 
placed  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  return  of  reason,  peni- 
tence, peace,  and  happiness. 

I  am  neither  prepared,  nor  am  I  presumptuous  enough,  to 
offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  such  a  proposal ;  but 
when  it  appears  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  the  public 
coroner  is  occupied  by  cases  of  suicide,  the  most  humble  indi- 
vidual is  justified  in  recommending  any  expedient  by  means 
of  which  the  mortality  from  this  cause  may  be  diminished,  and 
the  lives  and  reason  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  fellow-men 
may  be  preserved. — (Lancet.) 


V.  Thoughts  and  Observations  on  Phrenolot^ical  Subjects.    By 
an  English  Traveller  in  Italy. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHRBYiOLOQIOAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,  Florence^  November  30.  1841. 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Association,  having,  according  to  its  printed  form,  re- 
ceived no  notice  to  the  contrary. 

I  was  once  a  decided  opponent  of  phrenology,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  usual  arguments  against  it,  till  by  accident  was 
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shewn  me  the  printed  answer  to  all  my  supposed  invincible 
arguments*  which  convinced  me  they  were  but  smoke.  I  then 
gave  up  all  reasoning  on  tho  subject,  and  determined  to  listen, 
and  to  seek  only  facts  and  not  theories. — The  difference  of 
the  heads  of  the  horses -that  had  gone  through  my  hands  Tas  a 
young  sportsman,  but  which  pursuit  I  have  now  long  given 
up),  and  the  endless  differences  of  their  charactet^,  were  iacts 
that  struck  me ;  but  more  still  was  I  surprised  on  recollecting 
that  I  never  had  a  greyhound  with  a  flat  broad  head,  that  I 
could  by  any  means  cure  of  tearing,  if  not  eating,  the  hares, 
whilst  Uiose  with  a  narrow  head  and  high  arched  forehead 
never  did  so ;  and  in  two  cases  I  had  of  tho  latter,  the  d^gs 
mitaught  would  bring  me  back  the  hare  untorn  half  a  mile,  if 
unmolested  by  another  dog,  and  would  even  run  away  with 
her  as  if  to  save  her.  I  have  often  known  them  bring  me 
back  the  hare  alive,  and  sometimes  unhurt,  from  some  dis- 
tance, so  gently  had  she  been  carried.  Similar  cases  of  such 
different  characters  in  animals  are  well  known  to  most  sports- 
men, though  they  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  cause. 
If  men  would  look  to  facts  instead  of  theories  on  a  subject  on 
which  facts  are  so  plentiful  as  in  phrenology,  I  think  all  men, 
unless  they  have  bad  heads  themselves,  would  be  phrenolo- 
gists, or  at  least  believers  in  it.  I  have  never  known  a  man 
with  a  bad  head  admit  fully  the  truth  of  phrenology. 

The  state  of  the  science  hero  in  Tuscany  is  very  low  in- 
deed. I  am  told  that  the  only  person  who  tried  to  introduce 
it  was  a  medical  man,  who,  finding  the  use  of  it  in  his  prac- 
tice, taught  it  to  his  pupils,  but  received  a  reprimand  for  so 
doing  from  the  authorities.  Of  course,  had  he  persisted,  he 
would  have  been  exiled.* 

I  have  made  here  several  converts ;  but  books,  casts,  or 
marked  heads,  are  not  to  be  procured  in  the  town.  Through 
Prince  Corsini  I  applied  to  his  brother,  "  the  Minister  for  the 
Interior,'"  for  permission  to  make  a  phrenological  visit  to  the 
prisons,  &c.  here.  My  request  was  granted,  but  the  head  of 
the  police  had  first  to  be  spoken  to  by  the  minister.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  a  message  to  the  effect  **  that  they 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  conducting  me  through  the  pri- 
sons, but  that  I  was  recommended  not  to  touch  a  prisoner's 
head,  or  even  to  ask  one  to  take  his  hat  off,  as  it  was  feared 
that  such  a  thing  might  cause  a  very  great  and  unpleasant 
disturbance  in  the  prison,  by  making  the  prisoners  fancy  they 
were  being  made  the  subject  of  some  magical  process,  or  else 

*  Oar  correspondent  here  refers,  we  presume,  to  Professor  Uccelli,  who 
was  actually  expelled  from  his  chair  for  advocatingphrenology.  The  par- 
ticulars wiU  be  found  in  our  14th  volume,  p.  128.--jBdxtor. 
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that  I  examined  their  heads  to  find  some  excuse  for  cutting 
them  off."     I  then  proposed  a  private  examination  of  each 
separately,  and  to  pay  each  prisoner;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  gentleman  who  kindly  brought  me  the  message,  felt  or 
was  aware  that  the  authorities  did  not  wish  to  sanction  a 
phrenological  experiment ;  and  therefore,  as  I  did  not  see  the 
use  of  beholding  the  wretchedness  of  a  foreign  prison,  I  re- 
turned thanks,  but  decHned.     I  am,  however,  resolved  to  vi- 
sit the  madhouse  andealley-slavesat  Leghorn  before  I  leave 
Italy,  and  most  likely  f  shall  succeed  in  getting  some  valua- 
ble casts,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  present- 
ing them,  to  the  Association.     I  have  met  with  some  good 
cases  since  I  have  been  abroad,  and  I  think  them  worth  men- 
tioning.   At  Venice,  my  Italian  master  had  a  most  cringing 
gait  on  entering  the  room«  and  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  placing 
it  to  the  account  of  a  sinall  Self-Esteem.     I  was  ri^ht ;  he 
had  a  great  flatness  in  that  region.     On  arriving  here,  I 
met  witii  a  young  lady,  whose  case  (at  first  sight  it  appears 
just  the  contrary)  is  a  good  one,  and  gave  me  a  valuable  les- 
son in  the  science.     Before  I  proceed,  allow  me  to  remark 
what  appears  to  me  a  strange  mixture  made  by  Dr  Macnish, 
Mr  Deville,  &c.  of  the  organs  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation.     I  have  only  a  French  copy  of  Macnish  b^  me, 
which  I  must  translate.  Under  the  head  of  Self-Esteem  is  the 
following  question :  *'  Describe  to  me  some  of  the  forms  under 
which  this  organ  shews  itself  T'    Answer :  "  It  engenders  the 
love  of  place,  honours,  dignities,  &c."     This,  I  fancy,  is  an 
error,  and  is  confoimding  Self-Esteem  with  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  for  the  very  essence  of  the  latter  organ  is  to  desire 
honours  and  praise,  whilst  the  former  is  to  value  one's  self 
with  or  without  them.     If  Self-Esteem  is  diseased,  we  think 
ourselves  kings,  &c. ;  and  if  only  predominant,  we  think  our- 
selves as  good  as  one ; — ^but,  if  we  wish  to  be  one,  it  must  be 
the  action  of  Love  of  Approbation,  which  would  furnish  ample 
cause  for  the  effect,  whilst  Self-Esteem  would  furnish  none  * 
Deville,  pages  74  and  75,  makes  the  same  error  in  saying  it 
causes  ostentation.     I  had  also  got  the  idea  from  some  of  my 
books  left  in  England  (I  think  6.  Combe's  Phrenology),  that 
the  frequent  use  of  the  pronouns  /,  me^  my,  &c.  was  demon- 
strative of  Self-Esteem ;  and  so  strongly  was  I  impressed  with 

*  Dr  Macnisb's  own  words  are : — "  It  displays  itself  in  a  fondness  for 
being  placed  in  dignified  situations,  as  on  the  magisterial  bench."  Self- 
Esteem  gires  the  love  of  authority  and  homage,  and  consequently  of  situa- 
tions by  which  power  is  conferred.  Such  situations  may,  however,  be  de- 
sired also  by  Lo7e  of  Approbation,  on  account  of  the  reputation  and  idat 
annexed  to  them.  Tn  studying  phrenology,  it  is  important  to  attend  not 
merely  to  cond»tct,  but  to  the  motive  from  wnich  it  springs. — Editor. 
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it,  that  I  was  led  into  error.  The  speech  in  Douglas,  ^'  My 
name  is  Nerval,"  &e.,  I  took  to  be  bom  of  Self-£steem ;  but 
a  moment's  thought  will  give  it  to  Love  of  Approbation :  for 
why  mention  his  deeds  if  he  cared  not  to  be  praised  for  them  ? 
I  have  come,  for  the  present,  to  this  conclusion, — ^that  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  pronouns  is  the  natural  language  of  either 
Self-Esteem  or  Love  of  Approbation,  according  as  they  are 
used.  The  following  are  examples :  "  These  are  not  my 
views.  /  think  these  things  are  little  understood  by  the  world 
in  general.  My  ideas  are  founded  on  the  experience  /  have 
had,  and  which  /  conceive  of  some  weight.  My  family  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  residing  in  the  country,  and,  on  account 
of  our  political  opinions,  I  have  been  drawn  into  collision  with 
my  neighbours.*'  Is  not  this  Self-Esteem  ?  Not  one  word  to 
draw  forth  praise  or  ask  for  approbation — ^no  boasting— only 
a  relation  of  facts,  in  which  it  is  f\^  the  speaker  thmks  he 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  all^  and  that  he  would  think 
a  person  as  foolish  for  telling  him  he  was  great  or  clever,  as 
he  would  so  consider  one  who  told  him  the  sun  and  not  the 
moon  shines  in  the  day-time.  Were  Love  of  Approbation 
also  as  large,  or  larger,  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  be 
load-eaten^  particularly  if  Causality  and  Conscientiousness 
were  not  equally  large.  Now  for  a  sample  of  the  other  way 
of  using  the  egotistical  pronouns :  *^  Indeed  /  think  you  are 
right,  and  I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point.  My  father  was  a 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  courted  by  every  one,  and  though  / 
was  a  child  at  the  time,  I  remember  it  well ;  our  house  was 
elegant,  and  we  lived  in  the  first  style.  Prince  X — ,  a  most  par- 
ticular friend  of  ours^  and  who  paid  me  the  greatest  attention, 
came  often  to  see  us.  I  liked  him  very  well,  but  my  parents 
said  they  had  better  views  for  me.  Well,  he  told  me  /  had 
got  a  most  classical  head.  Indeed,  no  one  has  received  more 
compliments  than  I  have,  but  /  have  never  felt  elated  by  it, 
so  you  cannot  call  me  conceited.  I  know  myself  thoroughly, 
so  you  need  not  fear  making  me  vain.  How  is  it,  when  /  go 
to  a  ball  /  always  get  the  greatest  attention  paid  me^  but 
/never  think  the  better  of  myself  for  it  /am  sure  /must 
have  something  very  odd  in  my  head."  Is  not  this  sample 
very  different  from  the  other  ?*    I  will  now  return  to  the  young 


*  The  conclusions  of  our  correspondent  have  been  anticipated  hj  Mr 
Combe,  in  whose  System  of  Phrenology,  pi>.  291  and  307,  the  following  re- 
marks occur : — ''  when  Self-esteem  predominates,  it  gives  an  intense  feeling 
of  egotism ;  there  is  a  proneness  to  use  the  emphatic  /:  /  did  this — /  said  the 
other  thing.** — "  Love  of  Approbation  excites  the  individual  to  talk  of  him- 
self, his  olfairs  and  connecUons,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast 
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lady.  •  From  the  appearance  of  the  head  at  the  side,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  there  existing  a  large  Self-Esteem^  and  I  was  con- 
finned  in  this  idea  by  the  continual  use  of  the  pronouns  (but 
used  as  in  my  second  example),  by  her  making  herself  always 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  by  her  gait,  which  was  very 
upright,  with  the  head  inclining  backwards,  and  an  air  of  being 
quite  at  ease  in  any  compainy.  On  getting  better  acquaint- 
ed with  her,  I  was  puzzled  to  find  how  amiable  she  was,  the 
trouble  she  would  take  to  serveand  to  be  agreeable  to  her  friends. 
She  never  mentioned  a  prince,  or  even  a  queen«  without  the 
addition  of,  *•  were  so  kind  to  us  and  were  often  at  our  house." 
She  told  me  "  the  custom-houses  never  troubled  them,  for 
they  always  travelled  in  such  style  that  they  were  always  taken 
for  ambassadors."  Having  what  the  world  calls  a  fine  figure 
(meaning  like  an  inverted  wine-glass),  she  told  me  "  she  was 
a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty,  but  never  pretended  to 
judge  of  below  the  chin."  I  instantly  asked  her  opinion  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  she  replied  that  "  she  thought  she 
would  look  very  stout  and  unshapely  if  dressed  for  a  ball." 
I  need  hardly  say  my  impression  was  she  thought  herself  the 
standard  of  perfection.  Added  to  this,  she  appeared  to  be  re- 
gardless of  her  dress,  unless  on  particular  occasions ;  wearing 
often  a  torn  old  moth-eaten  shawl,  which  one  would  not  pick 
up  in  the  street,  &c.,  though  she  is  well  off,  if  not  rich ;  which 
I  have  always  considered  rather  a  sign  of  Self-Esteem,  as  it 
shews  some  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  a  degree 
of  independence.  The  predominant  temperament  is  sanguine ; 
age  called  20 ;  education  good ;  and  the  lady  has  been  much  in 
society.  The  head  is  decidedly  good,  and  Eventuality  the 
largest  intellectual  organ.  The  line  is  long  before  the  ear, 
and  behind  to  Self-Esteem.  The  moral  region  is  good.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  head  is  the  length  from  Eventuality  to 
Self-Esteem.  Both  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  must  be 
considered  well  developed  organs,  on  account  of  the  good 
quantity  of  brain  above  Caution.  Language  is  very  good, 
and  she  is  an  excellent  linguist,  speaking  fairly  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  English,  the  last  being  her  native  tongue. 
She  talks  very  much,  and  is  fiill  of  detail  of  events  of  her  own 
and  other  family  occurrences,  generally  about  great  people. 
She  is  also  fond  of  children,  and  likes  marvellous  stories,  but 
is  not  in  the  least  religious.  She  believes  her  father  has  seen 
a  bogie,  "  or  at  least,"  she  says,  *•  he  must  have  seen  some- 
ideas  of  his  greatness  or  ffoodness  ;  in  short,  vanity  iis  one  form  of  its  abuse. 
.  .  .  It,  as  well  as  Self-esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first  person  ; 
bat  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  /  of  Self-esteem  is 
pcesomptuoas  and  full  of  pretension.'' — Editor. 

VOL.  XV. N.  8.  NO.  XVI II.  I 
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thing."  She  tells  many  wonderfal  tales,  and  I  cannot  be  sure' 
whether  she  believes  them  or  not.  She  has  not  the  least 
bashfulness  under  any  circumstances.  Whenever  I  have  found 
this  latter  feeling  strong  (and  some  people  have  so  much  of  it 
that  they  blush  like  scarlet  on  being  introduced  to  a  stranger, 
or  make  some  hideous  face,  between  a  smile  and  a  cry,  on 
entering  a  room  full  of  company),  the  organs  of  Self- Esteem, 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  Caution  have  always  been  large, 
and  all  these  faculties  much  marked  in  the  character.  Mo- 
desty and  bashfulness  are  two  very  different  things.  The  for- 
mer is  the  absence  of  a  great  Self- Esteem,  but  the  latter  is  the 
contention  of  the  organs  above  named. 

Moderately  modest  I  now  think  she  is,  but  bashful  certainly 
not,  for  she  would  make  a  speech,  I  think,  with  all  the  world 
looking  at  her.  I  was  puzzled.  I  studied  night  and  day  this 
apparent  contradiction  to  Phrenology,  but  could  not  satisfy 
myself  on  the  point ;  for  I  felt  no  doubt  of  the  great  size  of 
Self-Esteem,  or  of  her  great  desire  to  please.  She  asked  roe 
one  day  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  fissure  she  had  in  the 
back  of  her  head.  I  asked  to  feel  it,  for  it  was  concealed  by 
the  hair.  Guess  my  surprise  and  delight  in  finding  Self- 
Esteem  buried  between  two  hills  of  Love  of  Approbation,  just 
like  the  Firmness  of  Mrs  H.,  only  not  quite  so  big  nor  so  much 
space  between  the  two  large  organs.*  Here  was  the  secret 
out.  1  had  expected  to  find  most  cases  of  large  Love  of  Ap- 
probation more  like  Donovan's  Amateur  Actor,  but  here  it 
bore  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  large  Self-Esteem ;  the 
hand,  however,  soon  revealed  the  truth.  I  then  had  to  ac- 
count for  the  bold  upright  gait,  which  I  laid  at  once  to  very 
full  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Firmness,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  large  Caution,  to  a  good  intellect  and  education, 
and  to  her  being  an  only  child  and  having  seen  much  of  so- 
eiety.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  great  predominance  of  Love 
of  Approbation,  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  Self-Esteem  is 
deficient ;  for  set  aside  the  undue  prominence  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, and  you  would  then  say  Self-Esteem  is  very  full ; 
the  occipital-coronal  quarter  of  the  head  would  still  be  rather 
large,  forming  an  ample  convexity  with  Firmness,  Conscien- 
tiousness, Caution,  &c.,  and  there  would  be  a  long  line  from 
the  ear  to  the  centre  oiF  the  cavity  of  Self-Esteem. 

*  This  description  leads  us  to  suspect  that  our  correspondent  has  mis- 
taken a  narrow  depression,  frequently  found  in  the  mesial  line  over  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus,  and  separating  the  two  organs  of  Self-esteem,  for  a  depres- 
sion of  the  organs  themselves.  We  have  seen  cases  where  large  organs  of 
Self-esteem  were  divided  from  each  other  by  such  a  furrow.  Judging  from 
our  coiTespondent's  description  of  the  lady's  character,  we  think  she  must 
have  a  very  comfortable  endowment  of  the  feeling  in  question. — ^Editor. 
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Since  writing  the  aboTe  I  have  had  a  regular  manipulation 
of  the  head,  wmch  I  here  give.  The  terms  I  use  are  so  many 
degrees  or  sizes  above  or  below  "  fall ;"  and  by  "  full"  I  mean 
about  a  fair  quantity. 

6  above  full — ^Love  of  Approbation. 

0  \^^^f  11  /Self-Esteem,  Combativenoss,  Conscientioasness,  Form, 
2  aoove  imi...  |     Eventuality,  and  Langua^. 

1  aKa  ft  f  11  J  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Firm- 
1  aoove  luii. . .  |     ^^^^  jj^^^  Individualitj,  Sijre,  Locality,  Time,  Tune. 

f  Destmctiveness,  Secretiveness,  Constmctiveness,  Caution, 

Full \     Benevolence,  Veneration,    Imitation,  Weight,    Colour, 

I     Comparison. 

1  below  fnlL   I  ^<^^^^^^^^^7  Gustativeness,  Wonder,  Wit,  Number,  Or- 

luu...  ^     ^^j.^  Causality. 

2  below  fuU— Ideality. 

The  distance  from  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  calliper-measure- 
ment, to  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  Self-Esteem,  is  5}  inches. 
Conscientiousness  is  a  good  organ,  and  the  lady  boasts  I  never 
knew  her  utter  one  false  word.  Her  carelessness  of  dress  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  moderate  size  of  Ideality,  and  its 
being  the  smallest  organ  in  the  head ;  and  this  organ  I  regard 
as  simply  giving  the  wish  to  adorn  and  to  improve,  whether  it 
be  the  person  or  the  language.  I  am  still  puzzled  at  her  love 
for  the  marvellous,  united  to  her  little  or  no  religion.  The 
forehead  in  the  region  of  Wit,  Ideality,  and  Wonder,  is  rather 
confined.  I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  discovered  a  new 
trait  in  her  character.  Though  a  good-hearted  girl,  she  will 
speak  harshly  of  those  whom  she  fears  some  may  think  she 
would  suffer  in  the  comparison  with,  and  she  will  trv  to  pre- 
vent it  by  abusing  them  for  some  imaginary  thing  m  which 
by  comparison  she  would  gain.  Thus,  she  never  praises,  but 
picks  to  pieces,  those  who  are  richer  or  handsomer  than  her- 
self, or  who  are  titled,  unless  they  are  out  of  the  country,  and 
she  can  tell  you  how  fond  they  were  of  her,  and  how  familiar 
they  had  been ;  in  these  circumstances  she  will  extol  their 
beauty,  rank,  or  fortune,  to  the  skies.  A  very  handsome  titled 
lady,  of  middle  age,  with  a  splendid  skin,  left  the  room  last 
evening.     The  door  was*  hardly  shut  when  she  said,  "  Dear 

me !  Is  that  Lady !  How  very  old  she  is !"  &c.  &c.    She 

alwavs  tells  us  her  hair  is  exactly  the  colour  of  her  boa,  which 
is  sable,  while  in  reality  her  hair  is  red.     She  will  also  tell 

Jott  a  story  of  *'  how  careless  she  is — ^how  many  things  she 
)ses — ^how  much  her  father  has  paid  for  them — what  great 

person  was  with  them  at  the  time,  and  what  Princess 

said  to  her,"  &c. ;  and  all  to  give  you  a  great  idea  of  her  con- 
sequence or  wealth.  Still,  I  believe  her  (without  the  help  of 
phrenology)  to  have  a  good  conscientiousness,  and  I  would 
trust  her  with  any  thing ;  for  if  ever  she  does  stretch  a  point, 
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or  use  the  paint-bmsbr  it  is  only  when  the  ruling  passion  for 
approbation  spurs  her  on.  She  has  great  independence  of 
character,  and  claims  praise  for  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  head, 
doubtless,  which  gets  its  possessors  the  name  of  being  vain, 
conceited,  proud,  malicious,  and  ill-natured;  whilst  in  reality 
they  only  pine  for  your  good  opinion,  and  would  spare  no 
trouble  to  serve  you. 

Her  father  has  a  very  full  Caution  and  but  a  moderate  Ac- 
quisitiveness. He  squanders  his  money,  quite  regardless  of 
shillings  and  pence,  but  lives  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  able 
to  spend  within  a  good  deal  of  his  income.  In  doing  so  he  is 
assisted  by  his  Firmness,  the  organ  of  which  is  large. 

I  have  met  with  a  poor  woman  with  large  Language,  and 
on  my  remarking  I  thought  it  likely  she  was  wordy  and  talked 
much,  I  was  told  she  talked  incessantly,  even  to  herself,  and 
when  quite  alone  she  is  often  heard  talking  as  if  some  one 
were  with  her. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  Society  of  Savants,  who  meet 
here  this  year,  have  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  article  on 
phrenology.  Alas !  there  is  not  one  Italian  phrenologist  in  the 
town  to  claim  it ;  nor  any  other,  I  believe,  but  myself. 

Should  I  find,  Mr  Editor,  you  consider  my  article  worth 
making  use  of  in  any  way,  I  will  furnish  you  with  more  mat- 
ter as  I  collect  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  remain  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  W.  M.  A. 


\\.  Bemarke  on  Dyspepsia  as  connected  with  the  Mind,     By 
A.  Flint,  M.D.,  Buffalo. 

A  dyspeptic  presents  himself  to  a  physician  and  states  his 
sufferings.  The  physician  inquires  concerning  his  habits,  mode 
of  life,^  &c.  He  ascertains  that  he  has  indulged  his  appetite 
for  food  and  drink  without  much  discrimination,  and  at  all 
periods  ha&  neglected  to  take  exercise,  &c.  He  exclaims  at 
once,  "  It  is  not  8uq>rising  that  you  have  dyspepsia ;"  and  he 
recommends  him  to  reform  his  habits.  If  the  patient  follows 
his  advice,  perhaps  he  recovers  his  previous  health  without 
diffiouky.  Shall  we  then  say  that  dyspepsia  generally  arises 
from  dietetic  errors !  This,  probably,  is  the  common  doctrine ; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  its  general  applicability.  How  many 
are  there  who  pursue  such  a  course  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
perhaps  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  without  becoming  dys- 
peptic, when,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  their  immunity  is  owing  to  a  better  constitution  or 
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stronger  power  of  endurance  !  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
with  file  utmost  cjare  and  prudence  become  and  continue  dys- 
peptics !  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  irregularities  and  intem- 
perance are  not  common  causes  of  this  disease.  In  the  poorer 
classes,  it  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  attributed  to  these,  con- 
joined with  destitution,  bad  food,  sedentary  occupations,  close 
or  pernicious  atmosphere,  exposure,  &c. ;  in  the  rich  to  Ihe 
abuse  of  luxuries,  with  love  of  ease.  But  there  is  a  class  who 
do  not  want  the  comforts  of  life,  and  who  do  not  indulge  in 
luxurious  excesses  ;  and  observation  sh^ws,  that  in  this  class 
dyspepsia  is  not  only  common,  but  peculiarly  obstinate  and 
persistent.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease. A  poor  person,  if  he  be  better  fed  and  clothed,  his  habits 
and  the  circumstances  about  him  improved,  is  restored.  A 
rich  man,  if  he  curtails  his  pleasures,  uses  more  exercise,  en- 
gages in  healthful  occupation,  may,  in  general,  expect  the 
speedy  return  of  good  health  and  spirits.  But  the  class  between 
these  extremes,  who  are  already  clothed  and  fed,  who  have  no 
excesses  to  curtail,  find,  whatever  course  they  may  pursue, 
that  to  overcome  their  difficulties,  requires  not  a  small  degree 
of  care  and  perseverance.  Physical  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion may  explain  this  in  some  cases,  but,  in  general,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion 
of  the  disease  with  the  mind.  This  class,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
as  a  general  remark,  embraces  that  portion  of  mankind,  who 
are  disposed  more  or  less  to  occupations  or  pursuits  which  in- 
volve, in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  other  classes,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect.  Dyspepsia,  it  has  been  always  observed, 
is  more  liable  to  seize  upon  those  who  are  thus  disposed,  and 
two  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  Ihis  preference. ;  viz.  1.  The 
sedentary  habits  which  these  pursuits  and  occupations  gene- 
rally involve ;  2.  Reasonii^  from  the  well-known  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  brain  and  stomach,  to  excessive  or 
disproportionate  cerebral  exercise.  There  cannot  exist  a  doubt 
that  the  former  play  an  .important  part  in  the  production  o{^ 
and  predisposition  to,  the  disease  ;.but  with  regard  to?the  lat- 
ter, so  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge  from  my  omn  observations,  it 
is  rarely  a  cause  of  the  disease,  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  in- 
volves the  former.  Among  literary  men,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  are  so  liable  to  the  disease  who  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
tense, prolonged,  or  frequently  repeated  intellectual  exertions, 
although  accompanied  with  much  excitement  and  perturbation, 
as  those  whose  exertions  are  of  a  plodding  character ;  and  these 
^nerally  seem  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  some  artisans,  viz. 
from  the  deficiency  of  muscular  exercise,  the  invigoration  of  the 
atmosphere,  &c.    On  the  other  hand,  deficiency  of  intellectual 
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exertion  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  seems  to  have  escaped  ob- 
servation. I  have  been  led  to  think  that  this  in  certain  mental 
constitutions  peculiarly  predisposes  to  dyspepsia.  "  Mind 
tends  to  action/'  or,  to  quote  the  expression  of  another  phy- 
siologico-philosopher,  exercise  or  action  is  a  "  want"  of  the 
intellect.  This  tendency  or  want  will  exist  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  mind's  capacity  for  exertion,  and,  like  all  the 
instinctive  impulses  and  demands  implanted  in  the  human  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  fulfilled  and  gratified,  or  the  economy  will 
suffer.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  history  of  the  cases  which 
fall  under  our  observation,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  number 
of  them,  although  in  their  details  or  particulars  they  may  dif- 
fer, are,  nevertheless,  to  be  associated,  as  it  regards  the  causes 
which  have  produced  and  which  perpetuate  them,  under  this 
common  principle.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  apply  these  remarks 
exclusively  to  those  who  are  pre-eminently  intellectual  per- 
sons. The  mental  energy  may  be  expended  on  other  than 
Kterary  and  scientific  objects,  in  the  performance  of  any  occu- 
pation not  wholly  mechanical,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various 
responsibilities  of  life ;  and  its  obstruction  as  it  regards  the 
latter  may  be  attended  with  the  same  results  as  in  the  former 
case.  According  to  this  view,  the  disease  under  consideration 
is  consequent  to  the  unnatural  condition  in  which  many  indi- 
viduals are  placed  as  it  regards  the  exercise  of  the  various 
faculties  and  powers  of  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  mental  constitution  and  extrinsic 
circumstances.  By  the  term  mind,  and  the  expression  mental 
constitution,  I  would  embrace  all  that  appertains  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  powers  and  faculties.  My  remarks  have 
had  more  particular  reference  to  the  latter ;  but  in  many,  if  not 
the  larger  proportion  of  individuals,  the  wants  of  the  moral 
nature,  the  affections  and  sentiments,  predominate  over  those 
which  are  purely  of  the  intellect,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  results  may  follow  their  obstruction  or  perversions. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  instances  of  the  latter  are  more 
common  than  of  the  former. 

It  may  be  said,  On  the  supposition  that  this  explanation  of 
the  origm  of  the  disease  be  correct,  why  are  not  its  peculiar 
aberrations  the  direct  effect  of  causes  operating  on  the  mind, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  digestive  organs  ?  This  is  not 
probable,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  constancy  with  which  they 
are  associated  with  derangement  more  or  less  of  these  organs, 
together  with  their  distinctive  traits ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  ^ot  presumed  that  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  originate  in  this 
manner.  The  successive  agents,  then,  in  the  development  of 
the  disease  will  be  threefold  : — 
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L  The  operation  of  the  mental  causes. 

2.  The  affection  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

3.  The  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  mind,  producing  those 
mental  aberrations  which  characterize  the  disease. 

From  this  doctrine  is  derived  a  sufficient  explanation  of  a 
fact  which  has  been  mentioned,  viz.,  that  dietetic  errors  are 
persisted  in  often  with  impunity  by  those  whose  strength  of 
constitution  and  powers  of  endurance  are  apparently  no  greater 
than  of  those  who  suffer. 

Treatment, — It  is  well  known,  that  in  numerous  cases,  all 
the  various  modes  of  medical  treatment  recommended,  accom- 
plish but  little  toward  restoring  the  patient  to  a  healthful  con- 
dition. The  truth  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  patience  of 
the  physicians  is  exhausted  by  tiie  inefficacy  of  the  remedies 
prescribed  ;  or  the  patient,  after  application  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  experimenting  with  the  thousand 
and  one  empirical  nostrums,  relinquishes  all  expectation  of 
benefit  from  the  materia  medica.  But  the  inquiry  arises,  If 
it  be  true  that  the  disease,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  causes  existing  in  the  mind,  would  not  the  phi- 
lanthropic physician  be  able  to  afford,  in  many  instances,  effec- 
tual service  by  suggesting  measures  which  have  reference  to 
these,  in  addition  to  those  appertaining  to  the  materia  medica  ? 
It  is  too  common  for  medical  advisers  to  pay  but  little  regard 
to  the  mental  aberrations  peculiar  to  this  disease,  thinking 
that,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  ^'  Therein  the  patient 
must  minister  unto  himself."  To  examine  them  with  atten- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  afford  relief,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  embraced  within  that  philanthropy  which  should 
be  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  our  profession  ;  but,  since 
they  depend  upon  physical  causes,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
morbid  symptoms,  and  fall  legitimately  within  the  province 
of  the  healing  art.  If  physicians  were  more  generally  and 
fully  impressed  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  perhaps  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration  would  become  less  an  opprobrium  than 
it  confessedly  now  is. 

It  may  then  be  stated,  as  the  first  important  rule  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  fully  the  kind  and  degree 
of  mental  aberration  which  exists.  To  listen  with  patience 
and  sympathy  to  all  the  changes  of  feeling  which  the  patient 
is  ready  to  describe,  if  he  receives  encouragement  to  do  so,  is, 
in  itself,  a  source  of  much  consolation,  and  goes  far  to  secure 
to  the  medical  adviser  the  possession  of  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  sufferer.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual,  his  habits,  education,  &c.,  are  to  be 
considered,  both  as  enabling  us  better  to  appreciate  the  nature 
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of  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  to  decide  upon  the  remote 
causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  determine  upon  the  measures  to 
be  recommended  with  a  view  to  restoration. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  important  to  satisfy  the  patient 
that  the  altered  condition  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  morbid  condition  of  body.  This  is  often  so  little 
suspected,  that  his  imhappy  state  is  not  described  until  inquiry 
is  made  relative  to  this  point.  But,  as  soon  as  the  patient  finds 
it  is  suspected  as  associated  with  the  disease,  he  gladly  becomes 
communicative.  It  is  truly  pleasing  to  witness  the  surprise 
and  animation  which  lights  up  the  sombre  countenance  of  the 
unfortunate  dyspeptic,  when  he  finds  that  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings is  anticipated  by  the  physician.  He  seems  to  hail  it  as  a 
favourable  omen.  If  the  idea  has  never  been  suggested  that 
his  unhappy  condition  is  the  effect  of  a  disordered  body,  it  fur- 
nishes the  first  occasion  for  hope  ;  and  whether  restoration  is 
effected  or  not,  he  is  enabled  to  resist  and  sustain  his  trials 
with  more  fortitude  and  perseverance. 

The  next  object  will  be  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  causes 
which  have  originated  or  which  maintain  the  disease.  But 
inasmuch  as  these  are  very  multifarious,  and  their  different 
varieties  have  not  been  considered,  the  remarks  upon  thera- 
peutical principles  will  of  course  be  very  general.  Each  case, 
in  fact,  should  form  a  separate  study  ;  but,  in  general  terms, 
the  patient  should  be  urged  to  provide  that  particular  kind  of 
stimulus  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  which  he  seems 
to  require. 

In  some  instances,  the  difficulty  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in 
the  monotony  incident  to  routine  duties.  Then,  Uie  indication 
is  to  vary  their  character,  or  advise  a  temporary  interruption. 
In  such  cases,  travelling  is  highly  useful ;  but,  frequently,  to 
be  permanently  ejGcacious,  it  should  not  be  confined  within  a 
narrow  sphere  of  time  or  space.  Especially  foreign  travel  is 
useful  by  the  increased  excitement  and  interest  derived  from 
the  comparison  of  scenery,  and  the  habits,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions of  other  countries.  But  this  unfortunately  is  a  mea- 
sure which  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases  can  be  adopted. 
Those  means  alone  can  be  embraced  which  are  accessible  at 
home.  These,  however,  are  not  few  or  powerless.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  proper  to  advise  an  entire  change  of  occupation  and 
locality,  in  order  to  supplant  completely  old  by  new  associa- 
tions. This  method,  which  has  been  found  of  such  utility  in 
mental  derangement,  would  probably  be  not  less  so  in  cases 
of  partial  alienation,  as  these  cases  must  be  regarded. 

When  this  is  not  advisable,  or  practicable,  other  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  rouse  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  and  the 
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moral  sentiments.  One  of  these  is  the  commencement  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  study,  or  some  plan  of  intellectual  effort 
Those  departments  which  are  pursued  by  means  of  observa- 
tioDS  and  experiments  rather  than  abstract  contemplations  are 
to  be  preferred.  This  will  of  course  apply  only  to  those  who 
have  leisure,  inclination,  and  capacity  for  such  occupations, 
and  to  that  class  who  require  more  especially  excitement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

In  other  cases,  the  social  and  moral  sentiments  are  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  formation  of  new  connexions,  assuming 
new  responsibilities,  and  by  directing  the  mind  to  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  engage  the  feelings  of  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy ;  such  are  politics,  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
and  the  numerous  particular  plans,  of  every  scale  of  magnitude, 
tending  to  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  human 
race. 

The  selection  of  any  of  these  measures,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  will  depend  upon  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  distinguish  the  cases  individually,  and  is  to  be  left  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  medical  adviser.  The  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  patient  is  of  course  requisite  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  plan,  and  with  a  view  to  this  the  whole  subject 
should  be  fully  discussed  and  the  state  of  the  case  frankly 
stated.  One  good  result  will  at  least  accinie  from  such  a 
course ;  it  will  tend  to  preserve  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  medical  profession  with  a  class  of  patients 
whose  experience  of  it  too  often  leads  them  to  entertain  oppo- 
site sentiments.* 


VII.   On  the  Source  of  the  Perception  of  Bhythm  in  La/nguage^ 
Communicated  by  Mr  E.  J.  Httchb, 

Amongst  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  devoid  of  any  taste  for  music,  may  be  mentioned, 
Johnson,  Burke,  Windham,   Fox,  Mackintosh,  and  Charles 

*  The  above  article  is  the  htifrer  portion  of  a  paper  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January  1841.  We  have  derived  it  from  the 
vol.  xiL  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  tlie  editor  of  which  in- 
troduces it  thus :— -**  The  view  Uucen  of  a  large  class  of  dyspeptic  diseases, 
\sj  the  author  of  this  excellent  paper,  is  so  accordant  with  our  own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  has  so  long  successfully  guided  our  practice,  that 
we  gladly  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  at- 
tentive study  of  it  to  the  host  of  drug-doctors  in  this  country,  whose  name 
is  Leeion."  We  may  add,  that  Dr  Flint's  views  have  long  been  familiar  to 
the  phrenolo^cal  physicians  of  Britain  and  America ;  and  that  from  some 
expressions  in  his  paper,  we  infer  that  he  himself  makes  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  —Editor. 
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Lamb*  The  deficiency,  at  first  sight,  might  be  ascribed  to  a 
feeble  deyelopment  of  the  organs  of  Tone  and  Time  ;  but  this 
was  evidently  not  the  case  as  respects  the  instances  referred 
to ;  as  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Windham,  and  Fox,  were  de- 
livered with  graceful  intonation  of  voice,  and  the  writing  of 
Johnson,  Mackintosh,  and  Lamb,  are  well  modulated.  This 
is  the  more  exemplified  in  the  periods  of  Dr  Johnson ;  for 
though  he  delighted  in  the  choice  of  rugged  and  apparently 
untameable  words,  yet  his  sentences  are  never  devoid  of  a 
melodious  cadence.  Wordsworth  has  also  a  similar  indifierence 
to  music ;  yet,  in  his  mask,  the  organ  of  Tone  is  very  large, 
and  that  of  Time  is  above  the  average  size.  The  influence  of 
the  organs  is,  however,  manifested  in  the  musical  construction 
of  his  verses ;  and,  like  most  poets,  he  can  judge  of  rhythm  with- 
out counting  the  syllables,  and  know  whilst  composing  if  any 
line  contain  the  requisite  number  of  feet. 

I  have  also  met  with  similar  cases ;  persons  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  a  musical  style  of  composition,  or  an  appreciation 
of  oratorical  cadence,  conjoined  with  an  inability  to  remember 
two  consecutive  notes  of  the  simplest  air,  however  often  it 
might  have  been  repeated  in  their  hearing,  and  who  regarded 
music  with  the  utmost  indifference.  I  shall  notice  two  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  E.  H.  E.  has 
rather  large  organs  of  Tone  and  Time.  He  has  no  taste  for 
music,  and  cannot  remember  any  tune.  He  has  a  good  ear 
for  rhythm ;  indeed,  he  is  used  to  poetical  composition,  and 
his  stanzas  are  pervaded  by  much  harmony.  This  is  the  more 
observable  in  blank  verse,  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  poeti- 
cal compositions ;  his  lines  are  melodious,  and  the  rhythm  cor- 
rect. W.  A.  has  also  large  organs  of  Tone  and  Time.  He 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  said  that  Mr  Deville  had  given  an 
opinion  respecting  his  development  of  Tone,  with  which  he 
entirely  disagreed,  and  he  requested  me  to  give  him  an  opi- 
nion as  to  its  size.  I  told  him  that  the  organ  was  decidedly 
large,  which  he  then  intimated  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr  Deville. 
He,  however,  stoutly  denied  the  correctness  of  our  decisions 
— saying  that  he  had  no  sense  of  music,  and  that  he  never 
could  contrive  to  learn  a  single  tune.  I  explained  to  him  the 
function  of  Tcme  :  that  it  was  not  merely  a  music-judging  or 
tune-learning  organ ;  but  that  its  province  was  to  appreciate 
sounds.  He  then  intimated  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
slightest  inflection  in  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  and  received  great 
pleasure  firom  well-modulated  oratory  ;  and  subsequently  I 
found  his  literary  compositions  to  be  characterised  by  much 
harmony. 

To  what  cause  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  referred  ? — ^why, 
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in  the  foregoing  cases,  should  the  appreciation  of  sounds  be 
confined  merely  to  two  modes  in  which  they  can  be  combined 
— ^namely  written  or  spoken  syllables,  and  not  be  equally  de- 
veloped m  judgment  of  that  combination  of  sounds  to  which 
the  term  '*  music"  is  generally  applied  ?  It  is  probable  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  non-appreciation  of  music,  conjoined  to  a 
large  development  of  the  organ  of  Tone,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  deficient  organ  of  Time.*  This  will  become  obvious  when 
we  consider  the  components  of  music.  Tone  confers  an  ap- 
preciation of  sounds  ;  but  mere  sounds,  even  though  they  be 
combined,  do  not  constitute  music — that  being  produced  by 
the  harmonious  arrangement  of  sounds,  and  to  produce  this  a 
knowledge  of  intervals  and  duration  is  requisite.  This  power 
is  imparted  by  Time,  whose  province  it  is  to  impart  an  idea  of 
duration.  I  have  met  with  many  cases  where  non-appreciation 
of  music  was  accompanied  by  a  small  organ  of  Time,  and  I 
found  on  inquiry  ihat  the  indifference  arose  more  firom  in- 
ability to  appreciate  ^roc/ua/^  sound,  than  firom  indifference  to 
sound  itself.  But  this  cannot  be  received  as  a  generally  ap- 
plicable rule ;  for  we  find,  as  in  the  cases  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Fox  and  Lamb,  persons  who  are  incompetent  to  judge  of 
musical  duration,  yet  possessing  a  most  correct  judgment  in 
the  cadence  of  oratory,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  in 
literary  composition. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  case  where  this  deficiency  has 
been  reversed — ^that  is,  where  a  person  has  been  able  to  ap- 
mreciate  music,  but  unable  to  judge  of  cadence  in  oratory. 
livX  in  most  cases  a  ^^  good  ear  for  music'*  is  accompanied  by 
hypercriticism  in  this  req>ect ;  and  the  person  thus  endowed 
has  expected  to  find  in  speakers  the  delicate  intonation  which 
appertains  to  music  alone.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  I  am 
unable  to  determine  ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  deficiency 
of  judgment  respecting  oratorical  cadence,  should  not  co-exist 
with  an  appreciation  of  music — no  more,  indeed,  than  that 
persons  should  be  able  to  appreciate  oratorical  intonation,  or 
literary  cadence,  in  whom  music  awakens  no  impression. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  jMreceding  remarks  are  some 
of  the  moot  points  of  phrenology.  In  many  of  the  (nrgans  the 
same  principle  is  developed ;  for  we  find  many  who  excel  in 
one  of  the  branches  in  which  an  organ  can  be  employed,  en- 
tirely inc(»npetent  to  accomplish  the  requirements  of  any  other 
dq>artment — and  that  with  such  a  similarly  developed  gene- 
ral organization,  as  precludes  the  supposition  that  it  can  be 
ascribed  to  difference  in  other  req>ects.  Thus,  as  regards 
Language,  one  man  has  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages, 

*  Are  not  the  aboTe  caiea  at  variance  with  this  suggestion  \ — ^Editob. 
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who  cannot  write  his  mother-tongue  with  precision ;  and  an- 
other excels  in  literary  composition,  who  has  a  tendency  to 
confound  substantives,  or  adjectives,  or  verbs.  As  regards  the 
organ  of  Tone,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  contributed  some 
interesting  cases  (see  page  331  of  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal),  where  the  musical  power  was  active  in 
some,  but  deficient  in  other,  respects.  He  appears  to  consider 
the  organ  of  Tone  to  be  composite,  and  that  each  branch  of 
music  is  appreciated  by  some  one  division  of  Tone.  I  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  such  minute  subdivisions ;  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  mere  function  of  Tone — namely,  cognizance 
of  sound — vindicates  its  capability  of  appreciating  every  mode 
in  whidi  sounds  can  be  evolved.  And  reasoning  from  analogy 
— for  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  is  beyond  the  reach  of  phre- 
nologieal  observation — I  consider  the  notion  is  improbable : 
Nature  does  not  act  on  this  homoeopathic  system. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  throughout  my  remarks,  I  have 
designated  the  organ  generally  named  Tune,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Tone.  This  is  the  practice  of  some  other  phrenologists. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  alteration  is  of  a  beneficial  character ; 
inasmuch  as  a  more  accurate  name  is  given  to  the  organ,  and 
one  more  consonant  with  its  nature,  than  that  which  it  at  pre- 
sent possesses.  Tune  implies  harmony  {music  ?] ;  or  rather,  such 
is  the  idea  which  the  term  conveys  to  the  uninitiated,  for  they 
are  accustomed  to  employ  the  word  "tune*'  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  melody.  Thus,  if  any  air  pleases  them,  they  describe 
it  as  a  "  very  tuneful  song."  Now,  an  appreciation  of  melody 
is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  radical,  function  of  the  organ  of 
Tone — ^its  province  being  to  judge  of  sounds  generally.  Sounds 
are  varied  in  character ;  they  are  grave  or  acute,  discordant 
or  melodious — we  can  have  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  the 
harsh  grunting  of  swine.  Such  being  the  case,  sounds  being 
of  so  diverse  a  character,  and  only  when  properly  arranged 
and  graduated  can  they  produce  music,  it  becomes  obvious 
that,  to  designate  the  organ  of  Tone  by  a  name  which  implies 
melody  to  ordinary  readers,  is  to  convey  inaccurate  impres- 
sions to  a  class  who  are  sufficiently  liable  to  imbibe  wrong 
ideas  without  our  assistance.  Indeed  to  this  erroneous  no- 
menclature must  be  ascribed  the  general  tendency  of  non- 
phrenologists  to  consider  Tone  to  be  the  music-appreciating 
instead  of  the  sound-judging  orean.  Probably  the  word  Tone 
is  not  BO  significative  as  that  of  Sound ;  but  yet  it  conveys  a 
definite,  and,  as  near  as  possible,  an  accurate  meaning ;  and 
when  improving  phrenological  nomenclature,  it  b  desirable  to 
keep  as  near  the  original  designation  as  accuracy  will  permit. 
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I.  Case  of  John  Delahunt,  executed  at  Dublin  for  the  Murder 
of  a  Boy  named  Thomas  Maguire  in  December  1841. 

(to  the  BDITOB  of  THB  PHRBNOLOeaCAL  JOURNAL.) 

Sir, — The  kindness  of  a  friend  procured  me  an  interview 
witb  the  convict  John  Delahunt,  shortly  before  his  execution 
at  Kihnainham,  for  the  murder  of  a  child.  I  have,  since  the 
execution,  obtained  a  cast  of  the  head,  and  thus  been  en- 
abled to  veiif'y  at  leisure  the  phrenological  observations  I 
had  previously  made.  These  are  now  at  your  service,  should 
you  think  them  deserving  of  notice  in  your  Journal,  and  are 
the  more  likely  to  be  important,  as  they  are  corroborated  by 
some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  criminal,  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  head  is  well  sized,  the  basilar 
and  occipital  regions  very  fully  developed,  and  the  frontal  and 
coronal  portions  by  no  means  deficient.  This  satisfactorily 
excludes  the  present  case  from  that  class  in  which  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  together  with 
the  predominant  size  of  the  animal,  approximate  the  culprit 
to  the  brute  creation,  and  seriously  affect  the  question  of  his 
responsibility.  The  most  remarkable  defects  in  Delahunt's 
development  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  Benevolence, 
Ideality,  Constructiveness,  Time,  Tune,  Marvellousness,  Con- 
scientiousness, Self-Esteem,  and  Philoprogenitiveness.  These 
are  all  strikingly  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs 
of  observation  and  reflection  are  full ;  Hope,  Veneration,  and 
Adhesiveness  very  full ;  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Amativeness  large;  and  Secretiveness,  Ac- 
qusitiveness.  Caution  and  Allmentiveness  remarkably  develop- 
ed. The  conversation  I  had  with  the  criminal  himself  corro- 
borates several  of  these  observations  ;  and  his  own  confession, 
taken  down  by  his  counsel  in  presence  of  tlie  priest  the  day 
before  his  execution,  is  a  decided  triumph  to  the  truth  of 
phrenology.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  reading  ?  He 
answered,  "  Yes,  all  kinds  of  books  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands."  I  asked  him  what  books  in  particular  he  preferred  ? 
He  said,  ''  Books  of  travels  and  geography,  and  that  he  had 
always  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  world  in  foreign  parts.**  This 
accurately  coincides  with  the  full  development  of  the  frontal 
region,  particularly  the  organs  of  observation.  Perceiving 
the  deficiency  of  Constructiveness,  I  enquired  as  to  that  faculty, 
and  found  that  Delahunt  had  no  love  of  his  trade,  and,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  <^  was  never  considered  a  neat  hand." 
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His  trade  was  that  of  a  journeyman  carpenter^  in  which  manual 
dexterity  is  particularly  desirable.  He  said  also  that  he  did 
not  care  for  music,  and  was  insensible  to  melodious  sounds  ; 
which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  development  I  have 
stated  in  that  respect  I  asked  him,  Had  he  ever  taken  pro- 
perty which  was  not  his  own  ?  He  said,  "  Frequently,"  and 
added,  that  he  felt  no  compunction  for  the  thefts  he  had  com- 
mitted. I  have  since  learned,  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
been  convicted  of  stealing  a  clock,  for  which  he  had  suffered 
imprisonment  This  tallies  precisely  with  his  large  Secretive- 
ness  and  Acquisitiveness,  combined  with  small  Conscientious- 
ness. The  deficiency  of  Marvellousness  explains  his  careless- 
ness in  swearing  falsely  on  several  occasions,  and  the  absence 
of  that  superstitious  awe  which  so  often  marks  the  murderer, 
and  which,  I  understand  from  the  Governor  of  the  gaol,  has 
never  been  manifested  by  Delahunt  during  his  imprisonment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  religious  impulses  he  occasionally 
exhibited  with  his  spiritual  adviser  clearly  evince  his  full  Hope 
and  Veneration.  Hope  also,  in  conjunction  with  Adhesive- 
ness, Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  observing  faculties,  ren- 
dered him  an  agreeable  companion,  particularly  to  children ; 
and  accordingly,  from  the  brief  of  evidence  I  have  seen,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  the  power  of  attaching  children  to  himself 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and,  from  other  sources  I  have  col- 
lected, that  his  company  was  always  sought  after  at  the  meet- 
ings and  feasts  of  young  people.  At  the  same  time,  his  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  decidedly  small,  which,  coupled  with  his 
large  Caution,  accounts  for  his  having  selected  a  child  as  his 
victim.  Though  he  had  no  compunction  in  shedding  human 
blood,  he  was  sdraid  to  challenge  a  powerful  resistance.  The 
cruelty  and  cowardice  of  his  disposition  is  farther  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  I  have  heard  from  the  sister  of  the  person  who 
witnessed  it.  One  day  her  brother  was  sitting  with  Delahunt, 
when  a  favourite  cat  belonging  to  the  family  happened  to 
come  in.  Delahunt  called  it  to  him,  in  that  endearing  manner 
Adhesiveness  assumes,  and  the  unsuspecting  creature  jumped 
up  affectionately  on  his  knees.  He  amused  himself  playing 
with  it  for  a  while,  but  suddenly  seizing  it  with  both  hands 
round  the  neck,  he  squeezed  the  unfortunate  animal  with  such 
violence  that  the  blood  spouted  from  its  mouth  and  nose. 
His  companion  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  the  other  at  last 
flung  the  lifeless  body  from  him,  exclaiming,  ••  Who  cares  for 
the  life  of  a  cat !"  In  like  manner  he  enticed  the  boy  Tho- 
mas Maguire  to  his  untimely  fate,  and,  with  the  forethought 
and  cunning  suggested  by  Caution  and  Secretiveness,  cut  his 
throat  from  behind,  and  then  threw  the  body  forward,  so  as 
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altogeUier  to  escape  the  rash  of  blood  from  tiie  wound.     The 
great  passion  of  his  soul,  however,  was  the  lust  of  gain,  through 
which  he  was  first  led  to  perjury,  and  soon  after  closed  his 
career  with  murder.     Having  seen  the  reward  of  L.lOO  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Garlibardo,  the  Italian  organ-player,  his  Acquisitiveness  was 
roused.     His  Secretiveness  and  reflective  powers  devised  the 
plan  of  gratifying  the  propensity,  and  he  swore  informations 
against  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  afterwards  acquitted. 
In  the  informations,  he  stated  that  he  actually  saw  the  murder 
committed,  and  was  very  circumstantial  in  his  details,  descend- 
ing to  the  minutest  particulars  of  place,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  large  observing  organs,  particularly  Locality.     This 
is  &rther  elucidated  by  the  fact  that,  while  confined  in  Dub* 
lin  Castle  as  a  Crown- witness,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  broken  ofi^  a  palm-branch 
from  a  tree  close  to  the  scene  of  murder  when  visiting  the 
place  some  time  after  the  transaction,  and  having  brought  it 
home  with  him,  might,  if  properly  woven  into  his  evidence, 
procure  more  implicit  beUef.     He  accordingly  sent  for  his 
mother,  and  persuaded  her  to  testify  that  she  saw  him  enter 
the  bouse  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  with  this  identical 
palm-branch  in  his  hand.     He  then  procured  a  policeman  to 
bring  him  to  the  spot,  and  on  fitting  the  branch  to  the  limb 
of  the  tree  from  which  he  bad  torn  it,  every  thing  was  found 
to  c<»Tespond.    This  at  once  illustrates  his  Secretiveness  and 
keen  perception  of  the  value  of  local  facts.     In  like  manner, 
when  walking  with  his  innocent  victim,  he  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  child's  mother,  and  (hap- 
pily unaware  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  she  was  sick  in 
hospital)  he  swore  those  informations  against  her  which  even- 
tually led  to  his  own  detection.     For  the  sake  of  reward  he 
also  swore  against  three  innocent  men»  for  an  attack  on  Cap- 
tain Cradock  at  the  late  contested  election  in  Dublin  ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  details  matters  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  this  case  is  not  more  striking  than  his  accuracy. 
This  is  truly  surprising  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.     From  his  own  confession,  it  appears 
that  his  sole  object  in  the  murder  for  \\hich  he  suffered  was 
the  reward  he  expected  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown  ;  and  he 
also  states  that,  had  he  succeeded  in  this  instance,  he  would 
have  persevered  in  the  same  fearful  mode  of  gaining  the  price 
of  blood.     His  large  Love  of  Approbation  is  shewn  in  the  hor- 
ror he  expressed  at  being  exposed  to  the  execfiations  of  the 
mob  assembled  to  witness  his  execution ;  while  his  large  Cau- 
tion and  smAll  Self-Esteem  are  proved  by  the  dastardly  man- 
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ner  in  which  be  met  his  fate  ; — indeed,  the  features  of  his  cast 
taken  after  death,  retain  the  expression  of  almost  idiotic  ter- 
ror. The  only  remaining  observation  applies  to  his  Alimen- 
tiveness,  regarding  which  I  have  been  informed,  that  during 
his  imprisonment  he  always  ate  plentiful  meals  with  remark- 
able relish,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  hot  buttered  cake, 
of  which  he  partook  with  a  keen  appetite  the  night  before  his 
execution. 

On  the  whole  development  I  may  remark,  that  no  phre- 
nologist could  certify  that  Delahunt  laboured  under  mono- 
mania, or  was  so  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  commission  of 
his  crime,  that  he  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  reason  and  huma- 
nity, a  responsible  being.  No  doubt  the  capability  to  com- 
mit that  crime  is  strongly  written  in  his  development ;  but  the 
power  to  resist  it,  arising  from  full  intelligence  and  very  large 
Caution,  is  clearly  demonstrated.  It  was  therefore  a  delibe- 
rative, not  an  impulsive  act ;  it  was  no  delusion  of  the  mind, 
as  in  monomania,  nor  was  it  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  in  per- 
sons of  inferior  organization  ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  thought 
and  contrivance — it  had  a  motive  and  a  plan.  The  motive, — 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  gain — ^was  a  rational  one'  (not  absurd, 
as  in  monomania),  while  the  plan  pursued  was  deliberative 
and  elaborate.  Thus  Delahunt  was  clearly  a  responsible  agent, 
and  in  his  case,  at  least,  the  objection  to  phrenology  is  unten- 
able, "  that  if  men's  characters  are  written  on  their  heads, 
they  cannot  in  justice  be  blamed  or  punished  for  their  acts." 
Indeed,  this  objection  strikes  neither  at  phrenology  nor  at 
human  nature,  but  at  the  great  First  Cause  itself.  Phreno- 
logy merely  professes  to  discover  character,  not  to  stamp  it ; 
it  is  the  index,  not  the  cause,  of  those  differences  by  which  the 
Author  of  our  existence  has  distinguished  the  various  mani- 
festations of  mind.     I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Armstrong. 

32  Hardwickb  Street,  Dublin. 

[The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Examiner  of  29th 
January: — "  Confession  of  the  Convict  Delahunt.  This 
wretched  man  has  made  a  full  confession  regarding  the  mur- 
der of  the  poor  boy  Maguire.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
no  accomplices  in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  committed  the 
murder  solely  vnth  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reward  by  his 
endeavours  to  implicate  innocent  parties  in  the  horrid  deed. 
In  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Italian  boy,  some  months  back, 
it  is  understood  that  he  has  declared  all  that  he  then  swore 
against  Cooney,  the  tinker,  wafl  false,  but  as  yet  he  has  made 
no  further  declaration  as  to  who  were  the  actual  perpetrators 
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of  this  heinous  murder.  Delahunt  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — He  said  that,  for  about  a  month  previous  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  he  was  nightly  oppressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  should  commit  murder,  but  then  formed  no  defi- 
nite purpose  with  respect  to  his  victim^  except  this,  that  he 
intended  it  should  be  a  child^  as  it  woidd  be  less  able  than  a 

S'own  person  to  offer  any  resistance  to  his  murderous  designs, 
e  said  that  he  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  feeling  that  tiius 
(^pressed  him,  but  it  clung  to  him  with  such  tenacity  that  he 
was  unable  to  expel  it  from  his  mind.  Having  procured  the 
knife  at  his  brother's  ho^ipe,  as  stated  on  the  trial,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  the  murder,  he  wandered  about  the  streets 
during  the  day  in  search  of  his  prey.  At  length  he  perceived 
the  boy  Maguire  playing  with  some  other  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Plunket  Street,  and  his  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  to  him  by  observing  him  make  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  jump  on  a  coal-cart  that  was  passing  through  the 
street.  He  called  him  to  him  on  the  pretence  that  he  wanted 
to  send  him  off  a  message,  and  promised  to  reward  him  for  his 
trouble.  They  proceeded  together  to  the  several  places  stated 
on  the  trial. ,  At  length  he  brought  him  to  the  lane  near  Pem- 
broke Road,  and  there  perpetrated  the  bloody  deed."] 


n.  Case  of  an  Italian  Boy,     Communicated  by  William 
M'Pherson  Adams,  Esq. 

Thurtday,  Decemhcr  30.  184L 
Florence^  Palaazo  Briganii —  Via  Maggio, 

To-day,  Signer  Salvi  brought  me  a  boy  of  about  12  years 
old,  and  asked  if  I  could  discover,  by  phrenology,  the  pe- 
culiarities he  possessed  %  Signer  Salvi  is  an  opponent  of  phre- 
nology. I  replied  that  I  could ;  and  he  assured  me  there  was 
sometiiing  extraordinary  in  him.  I  asked  only  if  it  were  in 
the  feelings  or  in  the  intellect !  He  answered,  '^  In  the  in- 
tellect." I  examined  the  head,  and  told  him  that  drawing 
was  ihe  forte  ;  and  after  drawing,  music,  if  he  was  practised  ; 
and  after  music,  he  would  have  great  facility  for  calculation, 
but  not  yet  for  mathematics :  That  often  he  met  with  acci- 
dents in  the  streets  from  his  want  of  caution,  and  that  he  was 
not  at  all  timid  :  That  he  often  told  lies ;  but  that  he  was  not 
an  inveterate  liar,  and  that  I  thought  the  fault  would  pass 
with  age.     I  also  said  his  Order  should  be  very  good. 

Signer  Salvi  confessed  that  aU  was  absolutely  true  to  the 
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y&rj  letter.  Drawing  was  his  forte.  If  he  heard  an  opera 
once,  he  could  repeat  all  tlie  airs  in  it.  His  power  of  ealcula^ 
tion  was  very  ^ood,  and  he  kept  his  things  in  the  most  exact 
order — even  his  books.  That  he  did.  lie,  but  was  not  obsti- 
nate in  his  lies,  and  he  would  never  swear  to  them  ;  and  that 
in  coming  to  me,  he  had  run  against  a  woman,  and  that  he 
often  met  with  similar  mischances.  I  then  said  he  had  little 
Veneration,  which  was  confirmed  by  Signer  Salvi. 

**  I  Donato  Salvi,  resident  member  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Crusca  in  Florence,  affirm  to  be  most  true  all  that  is  nar« 
rated  above ;  and  also  bo  true,  that,  convinced  of  the  above 
facts,  I  begin  to  believe  in  phrenology.  I  ought  also  to  add  a 
circumstance  forgotten  by  oignor  William  M*Pherson  Adams, 
viz.  he  mentioned  that  the  boy  had  more  Benevolence  than 
Veneration,  which  is  perfectly  true.  And  to  all  above  stated, 
I  subscribe  myself 

•*  Donato  Salvi. 
**  Palace  of  Prince  Cornni,  Florence.** 

I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  cast  of  any  liv- 
ing head  while  in  Italy  ;  for  the  modellers  tell  me  their  plaster 
is  very  different  from  ours,  and  that  it  takes  at  least  sixteen 
minutes  on  the  face  ;  and  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  do 
it,  unless  even  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  were  shaved  off :  for 
in  spite  of  every  care,  the  plaster  would  stick  firm  to  the  nair. 
This  amounts  to  a  prohibition  to  cast-taking,  if  a  man  must 
shave  no^  only  his  head  but  his  eyebrows  as  well.  The  rea- 
son I  got  Signer  Salvi  to  sign  the  above  paper — or  rather, 
the  original^  of  which  it  is  a  literal  translation — was,  that  al- 
though those  who  know  me  would  not  require  such  evidence 
of  its  truth,  those  to  whom  I  am  quite  unknown  would  not  be 
unreasonable  in  suspecting  there  must  be  a  little  use  of  the 
paint-brush  for  a  character  to  be  hit  off  so  exactly  without 
one  error.  I  assure  you,  I  felt  relieved  when  it  was  over ;  for 
had  I  made  but  one  mistake,  to  which  all  men  will  ever  be 
liable,  what  a  story  would  it  not  have  made  against  the  poor 
phrenologist  I 
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III. — Observations  on  the  Heads  and  Mental  Qualities  of  the 
Negroes  and  North  American  Indians.  By  George 
Combe,* 

I  have  stadied  the  crania  of  the  North  American  Indians  and 
of  the  NegroNBS  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
observed  their  living  heads,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions.  The  North  American  Indians  have  given  battle 
to  the  Whites,  and  perished  before  them,  but  have  never  been 
reduced  either  to  national  or  to  personal  servitude.  The  de- 
velopment of  their  brains  shews  large  organs  of  Destructive- 
ness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Firmness, 
with  deficient  organs  of  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Reflection.  This  indicates  a  natural  character  that  is  proud, 
cautious,  cunning,  cruel,  obstinate,  vindictive,  and  little  ca- 
pable of  reflection  or  combination.  The  brain  of  the  Negro, 
in  general  (for  there  are  great  varieties  among  the  African 
race,  and  individual  exceptions  are  pretty  numerous),  shews 
proportionally  less  Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem, 
and  Firmness,  and  greater  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness, 
and  Reflection,  than  the  brain  of  the  native  American.  In 
short,  in  the  Negro  brain  the  moral  and  reflecting  organs  are 
of  larger  size,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities now  enumerated,  than  in  tlmt  of  the  Indian.  The 
Negro  is,  therefore,  naturally  more  submissive,  docile,  intel- 
ligent, patient,  trustworthy,  and  susceptible  of  kindly  emo- 
tions, and  less  cruel,  cunning,  and  vindictive,  than  the  other 
race. 

These  diflbrences  in  their  natural  dispositions  throw  some 
light  on  the  difl^erences  of  their  fates.  The  American  In- 
dian has  escaped  the  degradation  of  slavery,  because  he  is  a 
wild,  vindictive,  cunning,  untameable  savage,  too  dangeroua 
to  be  trusted  by  the  white  men  in  social  intercourse  with 
themselves,  and,  moreover,  too  obtuse  and  intractable  to  be 
vrwrth  coercing  into  servitude.  The  African  has  been  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  rendered  "  property,"  according  to  Mr 
Clay's  view,  because  he  is  by  nature  a  tame  man,  submissive, 
affectionate,  intelligent,  and  docile.  He  is  so  little  cruel, 
cunnin^^,  fierce,  and  vindictive,  that  the  white  men  can  op- 
press lum  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Indian  endurance,  and  still 
trust  their  lives  and  property  within  his  reach  ;  while  he  is  so 

*  This  article  is  composed  of  passa^a  selected  from  Mr  Combe's  '*  Notes 
on  the  United  States  of  North  Amenca,**  of  which  we  formerly  promised 
some  extracts.  Hitherto,  more  pressing  demandron.  our  si^ace  have  prevent- 
ed the  folfilment  of  the  promise. — Editor. 
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intelligent,  that  his  labour  is  worth  acquiring.  The  native 
American  is  free,  because  he  is  too  dangerous  and  too  worth- 
less a  being  to  be  valuable  as  a  slave :  the  Negro  is  in  bond- 
age, because  his  native  dispositions  are  essentially  amiable. 
The  one  is  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  the  other  like  the  dog. 
In  both,  the  brain  is  inferior  in  size,  particularly  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  regions,  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
hence  the  foundation  of  the  natural  superiority  of  the  latter 
over  both  ;  but  my  conviction  is,  that  the  very  qualities  which 
render  the  Negro  in  slavery  a  safe  companion  to  the  White, 
will  make  him  harmless  when  free.  If  he  were  by  nature 
proud,  irascible,  cunning,  and  vindictive,  he  would  not  be  a 
slave ;  and  as  he  is  not  so,  freedom  will  not  generate  these 
qualities  in  his  mind :  the  fears,  therefore,  generally  enter- 
tained of  his  commencing,  if  emancipated,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, or  for  supremacy  over  the  Whites,  appear  to  me  to  be 
unfounded  ;  unless,  after  his  emancipation,  the  Whites  should 
eommence  a  war  of  extermination  against  him.  The  results 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  India  Islands  have  hither- 
to borne  out  these  views,  and  I  anticipate  that  the  future  will 
still  farther  confirm  them. 

In  the  Negroes  whom  I  saw  in  Washington,  the  average 
size  of  the  brain  is  less  tfian  the  average  size  in  the  free  Ne- 
groes of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Washington  they  are 
chiefly  slaves,  and  in  some  of  them  the  brain  is  so  small,  that 
their  mental  powers  must  be  feeble  indeed.  It  is  a  reasonable 
inference,  that  the  greater  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
freedom  has  caused  the  brain  to  increase  in  size  ;  for  it  is  a 
general  rule  in  physiology,  that  wholesome  exercise  favours 
the  development  of  all  organs.  But  I  fear  that  another  rea- 
son may,tasorae^xtent,  be  assigned  forthe  diflFerence ;  namely, 
that  the  condition  of  the  free  Negroes,  when  they  come  into 
competition  with  the  Whites,  is  so  unfavourable,  that  those  of 
them  in  whom  the  brain  is  deficient  in  size,  and  the  mental 
faculties  weak,  are  overwhelmed  with  difficulties,  and  die  out, 
and  only  the  most  vigorously  constituted  are  able  to  maintain 
their  position  ;  and  that  hence,  in  the  free  States,  we  see  the 
highest  specimens  of  the  race. 

I  met,  in  New  York,  Mr  Matthias,  the  missionary  of  the 
Colonization  Society  to  Liberia  in  Africa,  and  he  assured  me 
that  thb  settlement  and  another  of  the  same  description  are 
doing  well.  The  Africans  are  increasing  in  numbers;  they 
support  all  the  civilization  whidi  they  carried  out  with  them, 
live  in  peace,  and  maintain  law  and  justice.  They  are  not  at- 
tacked by  the  surrounding  tribes.  He  remarked  that  the  Ne- 
gi'oes  improve  in  America  when  free,  and  that  they  improve 
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still  more  in  Afriea  when  they  become  their  own  masters.  I 
mentioned  to  him  my  estimate  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  American  Indians  (given  aboTe),  and  he  acquiesced  iu 
my  observations  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  Africans. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  Sept.  24. 1839.  The  case  of  the  Afri- 
cans, captured  in  the  '*  long,  low,  black  schooner'^  Amistad,  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  exciting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest. The  advocates  of  abolition  represent  diem  as  heroes 
who  have  nobly  risen  against  their  oppressors,  and  recovered 
their  freedom  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  while  the  patrons 
of  slavery  designate  them  as  pirates,  murderers,  and  banditti, 
and  call  for  their  trial  and  execution.  We  visited  them  this 
day  in  the  jail  of  Hartford,  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
waiting  the  disposal  of  the  courts  of  law.  They  are  all 
young,  and  three  of  them  are  children.  Several  seemed  to  be 
in  bad  health,  but  the  rest  were  robust  and  cheerfid.  They 
are  genuine  Africans,  and  little  more  than  three  months  have 
elapsed  since  they  left  their  native  shores.  Their  heads  pre- 
sent great  varieties  of  form  as  well  as  of  size.  Several  have 
small  heads,  even  for  Africans  ;  some  short  and  broad  heads, 
with  high  foreheads,  but  with  very  little  longitudinal  extent 
in  the  anterior  lobe.  Their  leader  Cinquez  or  Jinquez,  who 
killed  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  is  a  well-made  man  of  24 
or  25  years  of  age.  His  head  is  long  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  and  rises  high  above  the  ear,  particularly  in  the  regions 
of  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness.  The  breadth  is  moderate,  and 
Destructiveness  is  large,  but  not  excessive*  Benevolence  and 
Veneration  are  well  marked,  and  rise  above  the  lateral  or- 
gans ;  but  the  coronal  region  altogether  is  narrow.  The  an- 
terior lobe  also  is  narrow ;  but  it  is  long  from  front  to  back. 
The  middle  perpendicular  portion,  induing  Comparison  and 
Eventuality,  is  decidedly  large.  Individuality  is  full.  The 
temperament  seems  to  be  nervous-biliouS.  The  size  and  form 
of  brain  indicate  considerable  mental  power,  decision,  self- 
reliance,  prompt  perception,  and  readiness  of  action. 

Some  time  ago  1  communicated  to  a  scientific  friend,  whose 
opportunities  of  observation  have  been  ample,  and  whose 
powers  of  analysis  are  profound,  the  ideas  which  I  entertained 
of  the  African  and  native  American  Indian  races,  such,  nearly, 
as  I  have  already  described  them.  He  has  expressed  his 
opinions  by  letter  to  the  following  effect : — "  Your  views  re- 
specting the  intellectual  capacity  and  general  character  of  the 
African  race  do  not,  I  think,  differ  very  materially  from  my 
own.  Your  estimate  of  them  is  certainly  higher  than  mine, 
though  not  perhaps  very  strikingly  so.     And  had  you  had  as 
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tree  access  to  masses  of  them,  especially  of  those  fresh  from 
their  native  coumtry,*  as  I  have  had,  I  feel  persuaded  that 
the  difference  in  our  opinions  respecting  them  would  have 
been  less.  That  they  are  superior  to  the  North  American 
Indians  in  their  moral  and  social  qualities,  and  therefore  in 
their  tameableness,  caimot  be  doubted.  But  that  they  are  su- 
perior in  intellect  I  am  not  yet  prepared  very  positively  to 
affirm.  Nor  would  I  affirm  the  opposite.  That  our  Indians 
are  in  all  the  attributes  of  mind  greatly  above  some  of  the 
African  varieties  is  certain.  This  is  especially  true  as  relates 
to  the  Boschesemen  and  other  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race. 
They  and  the  Papuans  are  such  miserable  representatives  of 
humanity,  that  it  would  puzzle  a  jury  of  naturalists  to  decide 
to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,  the  genus  Homo^  or  the 
genus  Simia.  All  that  I  have  ever  very  strenuously  con- 
tended for  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Caucasian  race  is  con- 
stitutionally, greatly,  and  irreversibly  superior  to  the  other 
races  of  man.  And  of  this  I  am  as  fully  satisfied  as  I  am  that 
the  CabaUus  eguus  is  superior  to  the  Caballus  asinusy  zebra, 
or  quagga.  And  the  superiority  is  explained  and  substantiated 
by  phrenology." 

At  New  York,  I  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  passed  a 
winter  in  Bermuda,  when  there  were  many  Negro  slaves  on 
the  island.  None,  however,  had  been  imported  for  more  than 
fifty  years  before  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  during  that  inter- 
val they  had  been  educated,  well  treated,  and  employed  as 
pilots,  and  in  other  offices  of  trust.  He  said  that  they  were 
finely-formed  men,  their  features  had  improved,  and  their 
countenances  had  lost  the  heavy  African  expression.  They 
not  only  looked  but  actually  were  intelligent.  This  shews 
the  capability  of  the  Negro  race  of  improvement  by  culti- 
vation. 

Our  apartments  at  the  Marshall  House,  Philadelphia,  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  coloured  man,  who,  although  a  com- 
plete Negro,  had  a  brain  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  an 
European.  It  was  of  full  size ;  the  moral  and  intellectual 
regions  were  well  developed ;  and  his  manner  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting,  indicated  respectfulness,  faithfulness, 
and  reflection.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  purchased  his 
own  freedom. 

The  Seneca  village^  settled  by  about  900  American  In- 
dians, principally  Senecas,  with  some  Onondagas,  and  Cayu- 

*  My  friend  is  correct  in  this  remark.  The  Africans  of  the  Amistad,  who 
ivere  only  a  few  months  from  their  native  shores^  presented  heads,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Negroes  Whom  I  had  previously  seen  in  the 
United  States. 
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gas,  lies  £rom  three  to  four  miles  south-east  of  Buffalo.  They 
live  on  what  is  called  an  ^^  Indian  Reserve,"  extending  to 
49,000  acres  of  land.  I  delivered  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Honnondeuh»  one  of  their  chiefs,  from  whom  I  obtained  some 
interesting  information.  We  found  him  living  in  the  same 
hotel  with  ourselves. 

Honnondeuh  appears  to  be  about  thirtv  years  of  age  ;  he 
is  well-formed,  with  features  decidedly  Indian,  and  a  com- 
plexion probably  one-fourth  white.  The  form  of  his  brain  in- 
4icates  a  cross  between  the  Indian  and  a  white.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father,  who  is  an  Indian,  to  the  common  school  at  Buf- 
falo, and  afterwards  to  Hamilton  College,  where  he  completed 
a  good  education.  At  the  school  and  College  he  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Thomas  Strong.  He  speaks  English  like  an 
Anglo-American,  and  his  dress  and  manners  are  those  of  an 
American  gentleman.  He  studied  law,  and  at  present  re- 
ceives a  si£u*y  for  acting  as  interpreter  and  agent  between 
his  tribe  and  the  United  States'  Grovemment.  A  treaty  is 
now  proceeding  for  the  removal  of  his  people,  and  of  all  the 
other  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York  (about  4000  in  num- 
ber), to  a  territory  west  of  the  Missouri,  extending  to  1,800,000 
acres  of  prairie  and  woodland,  purchased  by  the  United  States' 
Government  from  the  Ossages  Indians. 

When  the  British  first  settled  in  America,  they  found  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  in  possession  of  different  portions  of 
the  country  as  common  hunting-ground,  but  individual  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  was  unknown.  The  British  settlers,  there- 
fore, could  not  acquire  legitimate  individual  rights  from  the 
Indians,  because  they  bad  no  such  rights  themselves.  To 
prevent  frauds,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  individual  titles, 
the  English  Government,  at  a  very  early  date,  prohibited  all 
its  subjects  from  purchasing  land  from  the  Indians,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  them  by  which  the  chiefs  bound  them- 
selves, when  they  wished  to  sell,  to  give  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion to  the  Government.  Thus  it  became  sm  established 
principle,  that  the  Indians  had  only  a  right  of  possession  in 
CiHnmon,  in  their  own  lands ;  that  they  could  not  sell  any  por- 
tion of  tiiem  as  individual  property ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment alone  had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  up  their  right  of 
possession,  and  of  converting  the  tenure  of  the  lands  into 
fee-simple. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  United  States^  Government 
claimed  this  right,  as  come  in  place  of  the  British  Crown ; 
and  their  whole  transactions  with  the  Indians  have  been 
founded  on  it  since  that  event. 

An  Indian  reserve  means  a  certain  tract  of  land  left  in  pos- 
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session  of  an  Indian  tribe,  on  which  no  white  man  is  allowed 
to  settle.  Not  only  does  the  American  Government  prohibit 
the  Indians  from  selling  these  reserves  to  individuals,  but  it  does 
not  permit  them  even  to  divide  them  among  themselves  and 
convert  them  into  fees.  They  must  possess  them  in  common, 
or  give  them  up,  and  remove  to  the  west.  Farther,  it  refiises 
to  allow  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  to  an  Indian  in 
any  circumstances.  Honnondeuh,  under  his  name  of  Thomas 
Strong,  purchased  a  lot  of  land  in  the  State  of  New  Yorkfix)m 
an  American  who  had  a  complete  title  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  the 
moment  the  land  was  conveyed  to  me,  my  blood  extinguished 
the  right."  He  drew  up  and  presented  a  respectfiil  petition 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  praying  for  an  act  to  authorize  him  to  ac- 
quire a  legal  title  to  the  land.  His  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  "  Indian  AflFairs,"  and  they  reported  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  comply  with  his  desire. 

'*  Here  we  are,**  said  he,  *'  surrounded  by  white  men  who 
found  their  prosperity  on  individual  property  in  the  soil,  and 
yet  they  prohibit  us,  as  a  tribe,  from  dividing  our  own  lands 
among  ourselves,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  our  own  im- 
provement. Not  only  so,  but  when  we,  as  individuals,  acquire 
their  knowledge,  and  adopt  their  manners,  they  still  prohibit 
us  from  owning  individual  property  in  the  soil,  either  of  our 
own  lands  or  of  theirs.  In  such  circumstances,  our  advance 
in  civilization  is  impossible.  Our  people  associate  with  the 
outcasts  and  lowest  of  the  whites,  because  all  others  exclude 
us  from  participation  equally  in  their  rights  and  in  Aeir  so- 
ciety. We  adopt  their  vices,  because  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier is  placed  between  us  and  their  virtues.  We  become  mi- 
serable, degraded,  extinct."  He  delivered  these  words  with 
deep  earnestness,  but  without  passion.  An  American. gentle- 
man who  heard  this  exposition,  remarked  to  me,  "  If  you  or 
1  had  been  so  treated,  we  should  not  have  spoken  so  calmly  of 
our  wrongs." 

This  Indian  reserve  approaches  to  within  one  mile  of  the 
town  df  Buffalo,  and  we  saw  many  of  the  tribe  in  the  town. 
•Some  were  clothed  in  rags,  with  a  tattered  greatcoat  above 
all,  and  were  reeling  drunJk  in  the  streets ;  others  were  clothed 
like  English  carters,  and  some  like  respectable  tradesmen. 
Most  of  the  women  wore  trousers,  coarse  cotton  shortgowns, 
and  a  large  blanket  adjusted  as  a  robe.  The  men  wear  hats 
or  caps ;  the  women  were  bare-headed,  and  often  bare-footed, 
haggard,  and  ugly. 

Another  of  our  party  asked  Honnondeuh  what  progress  the 
missionaries  were  malang  among  his  tribe  ?  "  They  begin  at 
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the  wrong  end,"  said  he  ;  "  ihey  inform  ns  howto  save  oar  souls, 
but  do  not  teach  us  how  we  may  improve  our  condition.  We 
believe  that  our  souls  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Great  Spirit ; 
we  want  rights,  justice,  civilisation  first,  and  then  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  the  missionaries  can  do  for  our  souls."  He 
added  that  the  missionaries  have  kept  a  school  among  them, 

and  one  of  the  Grospels  (of  which  he  presented  C with  a 

copy)  is  printed  in  the  Seneca  language.  Grreat  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  translating  it,  in  consequence  of  the  great  po- 
verty of  that  language.  I  pursued  this  topic,  and  learned 
from  him  that  his  tribe  have  no  words  to  express  many  of  the 
emotions  and  ideas  formed  by  means  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  reflecting  faculties,  especially  when  the  emotion  or 
idea  is  a  complex  one,  expressive  of  the  activity  of  a  group 
of  these  faculties  acting  in  combination.  These  emotions  and 
ideas  themselves  are  unknown  to  them,  and  the  translation 
is  accomplished  only  by  means  of  paraphrases,  some  of  them 
of  a  very  awkward  character,  and  which,  after  all  that  can  be 
done,  do  not  suggest  to  the  Indian  the  same  emotions  or  ideas 
which  the  English  words  call  up  in  the  Anglo-American  mind. 
In  short,  the  translation,  to  prove  successful,  would  require  in 
many  instances  not  only  to  express  the  original  sense,  but  to 
evoke  feelings  and  conceptions  never  previously  experienced 
by  the  Indian  faculties. 

He  does  not  understand  the  language  of  tribes  who  live  at 
a  distance.  There  is  no  perceptible  affinity  between  his 
speech  and  theirs.  He  repeated  to  us,  first  in  his  own  lan- 
guage and  afterwards  in  English  the  speech  which  he  made 
to  the  Ossages  Indians,  and  their  answer,  conveyed  through 
three  interpreters.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  announcements 
of  substantive  facts ;  of  distinct  propositions ;  and  of  ques- 
tions founded  on  these.  The  answer  consisted  of  direct  re- 
plies, accompanied  by  an  assurance  of  amity.  We  asked  him 
whether  Mr  Henry  Clay,  or  the  best  Indian  orator,  was  the 
more  eloquent.  He  replied  that  the  ideas  which  they  ex- 
pressed, and  the  arguments  which  they  used,  were  so  utterly 
unlike,  that  no  comparison  could  be  made  between  them. 
"  Our  orators,"  said  he,  "  could  not  find  words  to  express,  nor 
could  our  people  conceive,  the  ideas  which  Mr  Clay  utters. 
But  within  our  own  range  I  have  heard  some  of  our  orators  as 
eloquent  as  Mr  Clay."  He  said  that  they  instructed  some  of 
their  young  men  to  speak  as  orators,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
**  interpreters." 

Honnondeuh  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  the 
ladies  of  our  travelling  party,  gave  them  Indian  names  ex- 
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p^esstve  of  qualities,  and  became  a  great  favourite  with  them. 
He  acted  and  spoke  with  natural  ease  and  dignity,  and  alto- 
gether conducted  himself  as  an  educated  gentleman,  and  we 
treated  him  as  such.  He  is  not  married  ;  but  he  has  a  ^ter 
who  is  educated,  and  married  to  an  Indian. 


m.  HOTXCBB  or  BOOKS. 

I.  GrutuizUge  einer  neuen  und  mssenscfurftUch  be^riindeten 
Cranioscopie.  Von  Dr  Carl  Gustav  Carus,  Hof-und  Me- 
dicinalrath  und  Leibarzt  Seiner  Majestat  des  Konigs  von 
Sachsen,  &c. &c.  Stuttgart,  1841.  8vo.  Pp.87.  Mitzwey 
lithographirten  Tafeln. 

Principles  of  a  New  and  Scientific  Cranioscopy.  By  Dr  Charles 
GusTAvus  Carus,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Court  and  Medical  Councillor,  &c.  With  two  litho- 
graphic plates. 

In  his  preface,  Dr  Carus  informs  us  that  it  is  possible  to 
present  to  the  scientific  world  a  cranioscopy  founded  on  the 
present  advanced  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
and  its  relations  to  the  skidl,  different  from  that  of  Dr  Grail, 
free  from  the  objections  to  which  his  system  is  liable,  truly 
scientific  in  its  character,  and  susceptible  of  great  extension ; 
and  that  he  has  now  presented  such  a  system  to  men  of 
science ! 

'*  When  we  speak,"  says  he,  **  of  the  brain  as  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system,  we  mean  that  all  the  primitive 
nervous  fibres  whose  peripheral  expansion  is  to  be  found  in 
every  part  <X  the  body,  find  their  central  termination  in  the 
brain,  although  they  experience  also  in  the  spinal  marrow  and 
in  the  ganglia,  the  influence  of  the  masses  existing  there.* 
Farther,  I  have  pointed  out  (what,  moreover,  I  had  irrefrag- 
ably  demonstrated  twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  my  essay  en- 

*  Dr  Cara8*8  style  is  so  vague,  that  we  find  a  difficulty  in  presenting  an 
«xact  translation  of  his  propositions.  We  therefore  transcribe  his  own 
words — **  Ich  habe  nachgewiesen,  was  es  fiir  eine  Bedeatung  eigentlich  habe, 
wenn  wir  das  Elirn,  '  das  centralorsan  des  Nervensystems'  nennen,  namlich 
dass  damit  aosgedriickt  sei :  Alle  Primitivfaserbogen,  deren  peripheriscfae 
EnduBubiegungen  dnrch  alle  Gebilde  des  Kdrpers  yerbreitet  sind,  fbiden 
ihre  centrale  Schliessunff  nii]^ends  anders  ale  zwischen  der  Belegunsmasse 
des  Gehims,  obwohl  sie  oereits  in  BQckenmark,  so  wie  in  den  Ganglien,  die 
Einwirknng  anch  dort  vorhandener  Belegungsmasse  erfahren.*' 
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titled  *  A  Representation  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Brain'),  that  the  brain,  corresponding  to  the  three 
arches  of  the  skull  {den  drei  Schddelwirheln)  in  all  the  four 
higher  classes  of  animals,  consists,  not  of  two,  but  jof  three 
cerebral  masses  ;  but  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
is  so  predominant,  that  the  others  are  more  covered  or  hidden. 
Thus,  for   example,  in  fishes, 

the  middle  portion,  that  of  the  Fig.  1.  Brain  of  a  Carp. 
corpora  quadrigemina,  which  in 
man  is  so  inconsiderable,  is  the 
most  important  and  most  ex- 
tensively developed;  while  in 
the  higner  order  of  animals,  the 
anterior  mass  (the  hemispheres), 
and  the  posterior  mass  (the  ce- 
rebellum), are  the  most  conspicuous.  In  man  the  character** 
istic  feature  is  the  enormous  development  of  the  hemispheres. 
Farther,  I  have  shewn  that  these  three  cerebral  masses, 
which  appear  almost  in  the  same  relations  in  the  early  human 
embryo  as  in  fishes  (that  is  to  say,  the  middle  central  mass  is 
the  largest),  are  always  to  be  recognised  as  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  fimction.  The  posterior  cerebral  mass  is  the  centre 
of  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  muscular  nerves,  and  of  those  of 
sex  (GescMechtsnerven).  In  the  middle  cerebral  portion,  the 
primitive  fibres^of  the  reproductive  organs  (reproductieen  or- 
^ane)  are  collected ;  while  in  the  anterior  cerebral  mass  es- 
sentially, we  find  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
through  the  medium  of  which  we  derive  our  ideas  of  sensible 
objects,  and  in  a  higher  degree  our  knowledge.  In  short,  the 
three  cerebral  masses  stand  in  relation  to  the  following  psy- 
chological qualities. 

"  1.  The  anterior*  cerebral  mass  (or  ^the'j  hemispheres)  is 
related  to  the  power  of  representing  ideas,  to  that  of  recog- 
nising and  distinguishing  them,  and  to  that  of  imagination. 

"  2.  The  middle  cerebral  mass  {corpora  quadrigeminci)  is 
related  to  the  feeling  of  the  condition  of  our  own  organic  life 
(common  feeling) ;  and  to  sentiment,  or  to  the  feelings  which 
result  from  the  combined  action  of  all  our  moral  faculties. 

"  3.  The  posterior  cerebral  mass  (cerebellum)  is  related  to 
will,  desire,  propagation  of  the  species.* 

"  As  the  fundamental  elements  of  mental  life  are  only  three, 

*  Dr  Carufi's  words  are  tlie  following :— '<  I.  Yordere  Himmasae  (Hemis- 
phiireii)yor8telleii — Erkexmen — ^Einbildan^.  II.  BiitUere  Himmaaee  (Vier- 
hiigel)  Geftihl  Tom  Znstande  des  eigenen  Bildunffslebens  (Geme]iigefiihl>- 
Oemtith.  III.  HIntre  Hinunaise  (kleines  Him)  Wollen— Begehren— Fort- 
bildang  dor  Chittmig." 
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to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  will,  so  are  these  three  masses  the  es- 
sential portions  of  the  cerebral  structure.  From  these  three 
proceed  the  three  important  nerves  of  sense,  those  of  smell, 
vision,  ipid  hearing,  which  again  correspond  to  the  three  great 
regions  of  the  cranial  structure  {entsprechen  nun  wieder  die 
drei  wesentlicJien  Wirbel  des  Schddelbaues),  the  forehead,  the 
middle  head,  and  the  hinder  head.'^ 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  several  figures,  of  which  we  se- 
lect the  one  which  follows.     In  fig.  2  (in  Dr  Carus*s  work  it 

Fig.  2. 


is  fig.  11)  «*  A  c  gives  the  height  of  the  forehead  (die  Hohe  des 
Varderhauptwirbels),  6  (/  the  length  of  its  arch :  A  e  gives  the 
height  of  the  middle  portion  of  die  head,  and  «?/  the  length 
of  its  arch  {JFirbelbogens) :  kg  gives  the  height  of  the  hinder 
portion  ;  we  cannot  accurately  measure  the  length  of  its  arch 
in  life,  because  it  extends  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  places  for  taking  the  (»*oss  (Umensions  are  as 
follows : — 1  for  the  breadth  of  the  forehead ;  2  for  the  breadth 
of  the  orbits ;  3  for  tiie  breadth  of  the  middle  portion  ;  4  for 
the  breadth  of  the  mass  above  the  ears  ;  5  for  the  breadth  of 
the  hinder  mass.  The  length  of  the  nasal  column  {der  Ant- 
litzmirhet)  is  given  by  the  measurement  a  6." 

Besides  the  development  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the 
brain,  continues  Dr  Cams,  the  development  of  the  organs  of 
the  senses  and  of  their  peculiar  bones,  deserves  the  particular 
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attention  of  craniologists.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  the  formation  (ausbiidun^)  of  the  mind. 
Through  the  eye  the  mind  passes  outwards  into  the  world, 
while  through  the  ear  the  external  world  enters  into  the  mind. 
Men  in  whom  the  sense  of  sight  predominates  are.  mentally 
different  from  those  in  whom  hearing  is  the  leading  sense.  The 
former  generally  possess  talents  for  drawing,  architecture,  and 
sculpture ;  the  latter  for  music  and  speaking.  But  there  are 
other  important  differences  between  them,  resulting  irom  the 
same  cause.  The  former  are  more  open  and  bold;  they  catch 
more  readily  at  external  interests,  are  more  easily  instructed, 
and  are  accustomed  more  readily  to  find  their  way.  The 
latter  are  more  meditative,  more  devoted  to  religious  feelings 
and  poetry,  more  timid,  crouching,  lazy,  and  secret,  and  more 
prone  to  mysticism  and  enthusiasm.  The  predominance  of  the 
one  or  the  other  sense  may  be  recognised  in  the  structure  of  the 
head.  In  the  inferior  animals  this  is  very  conspicuous.  Ani- 
mals in  which  the  sense  of  sight  is  entirely  wanting,  or  very 
deficient,  are  never  found  to  exhibit  a  well-constructed  orbit, 
while  those  with  acute  and  powerful  visicm  shew  large  and 
much  better  defined  orbits.  The  organ  of  hearing,  which,  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals,  is  chiefiycomposed  of  bone,afiects 
the  shape  of  the  skull  still  more  ;  indeed  ihis  sense  has  a  bone 
in  the  dtull  for  itself.  When  the  organ  of  hearing  is  largely 
developed,  the  head  in  the  middle  region  (that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  hind  and  the  fore  head)  acquires  a  large  develop- 
ment, and  vice  ver^a.  The  mole,  without  eyes,  has  no  proper 
bony  orbits ;  while  it  has  great  bones  for  its  organs  of  hearing, 
and  its  skull  in  this  region  has  great  breadth.  In  apes,  the 
eye-holes  are  extraordinarily  large  and  well  defined,  while 
the  organs  of  hearing  are  less  considerable.  The  great  de- 
velopment olthe  (urbits  and  of  the  eyes  in  birds  of  prey  is  also 
remarkable. 

This  correspondence  between  the  formation  of  the  head  and 
the  predominance  of  particular  senses^  indicates  itself  in  the 
structure  of  the  bones,  not  only  in  animals  but  in  men.  In 
point  of  fact,  says  Dr  Cams,  we  find  that  men  with  large  or- 
bits and  strongly-marked  orbital  margins,  manifest  a  decided 
predominance  of  the  sense  of  sight.  He  has  made,  be  says, 
many  interesting  observations,  by  applying  callipers  to  the 
outer  margins  of  the  right  and  left  orbits,  at  the  point  where 
the  zygomatic  and  frontal  bones  meet,  and  measuring  the  di- 
mensions of  the  head  across  at  these  points.  -  The  size  of  the 
whole  of  this  region  is  caused,  according  to  him,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  orbits,  and  he  found  l^at  in  a  celebrated 
landscape-painter,  distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  talents 
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in  executing  details,  the  breadth  there  was  rdatively  much 
greater  than  in  other  heads,  even  in  some  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. In  individuals  bom  blind,  the  balls  of  the  eye  are  small, 
and  the  bones  of  the  orbits  imperfectly  developed. 

These  facts  enable  us,  says  he,  for  the  first  time  to  reduce 
many  observations  made  by  Dr  Gall  and  his  foUoveers  to  the 
principles  of  reason  and  a  sound  physiology.  They  enable  us 
to  understand  why  persons  with  slutrp  eye-sight,  a  delicate 
perception  of  colours,  an  acute  sense  of  form,  and  also  a  great 
power  of  finding  their  way  in  space,  have  commonly  large  or- 
bital margins,  particularly  those  in  the  frontal  bone.  '^  These 
observations,  when  referred  by  Gall  to  organs  of  Locality, 
Form,  and  Colouring,  situated  in  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain, 
were  altogether  without  meaning ;  for  the  formation  of  this 
orbital  margin  is  not  at  all  in  man  influenced  by  the  brain," 
and  in  animals  it  is  still  less  so.  The  frontal  sinus  intervenes. 
When  we  examine  the  large  orbital  margins  of  the  chamois, 
he  continues,  we  cleai*ly  perceive  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  whatever  with  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  but  are  de- 
termined by  the  organ  of  sight  itself.  "  Gall's  observations, 
therefore,  were  correct  in  themselves,  but  his  explanation  of 
them  was  entirely  erroneous."  The  talents  in  question  bear 
a  relation  to  the  development  of  the  eyes,  and  to  the  energy 
of  vision,  but  not  to  any  particular  development  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain. 

In  regard  to  the  imaginary  organs  of  Music,  Secretiveness, 
and  Cautiousness,  says  Dr  Cams,  Gall  remarked,  that  men  in 
whom  these  tendencies  are  strong,  have  broad  heads,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bones.  The  real  cause  of 
this  structure  is,  that  the  bony  portion  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is  more  developed  in  them.  They  employ  their  great 
sense  of  hearing  in  listening  to  every  tihing,  and  hence  be- 
come cautious  and  cunning.  The  great  development  of  the 
organs  of  hearing,  particularly  of  the  bones,  increases  the 
breadth  of  the  head.  The  elevations  of  the  skull  which  indi- 
cate Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  are  only  concomitant 
with  these  dispositions ;  the  cause  of  them  is  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  individuals  who  exhibit 
them,  and  the  consequence  increase  of  the  breadth  of  the 
head. 

Dr  Cams  farther  describes  certain  mental  characteristics 
which  accompany  long  and  short  noses  (measured  from  the 
root  of  that  organ  to  tiie  point  of  its  cartilaginous  extremity), 
and  others  which  are  found  in  connection  with  the  length  of 
the  skeleton,  measured  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  heel 
bone ;  but  into  these  we  do  not  enter.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
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while  he  arrives  by  the  most  flimsy  analogies,  tiie  boldest  as- 
snmptions,  and  the  most  confnsed  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  psychological  terms,  at  resalts  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  phrenologists,  he  treats  Gall  and  his  discoveries  with  so- 
vereign contempt ;  rejects  phrenology  in  its  foundation,  su- 
perstructure, and  applications,  as  altogether  visionary ;  and 
with  perfeet  self-confidence  substitutes  his  own  speculations 
in  their  place,  and  claims  for  them  the  character  of  a  '*  new 
cranioscopy  based  on  scientific  principles !"  lie  recommends 
to  Dr  Mmton  of  Philadelphia  to  adopt  his  cranioscopy  in  his 
future  researches  into  national  character  and  skulls ! 

Dr  Cams  holds  the  high  professional  situation  of  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  King  of  Saxony ;  he  has  published  other 
works  which  have  gained  for  him  reputation ;  and  he  an- 
nounces on  his  title-page,  that  he  is  a  member  of  twenty-six 
scientific  Academies  or  Societies  in  Europe  or  America.  No 
one  can  question,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
diat  his  observations  and  deductions  are  deserving  of  respect- 
ful attention.  We  are  constrained  to  add,  however,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  present  work  will  not  increase  his  scientific 
reputation.  It  may  be  praised  by  that  pretty  numerous  class 
of  men  of  science  who  have  committed  themselves  irretriev- 
ably against  phrenology,  and  who  anxiously  catch  at  every  straw 
that  promises  to  sustain  their  own  sinking  reputations  as  its  op- 
ponents ;  men  such  as  those  who  lauded  Dr  SewalVs  refutation, 
and  who  will  commend  every  thing  that  promises  to  support 
their  own  prejudices,  and  to  obstruct  the  rapidly  advancing 
science  which  they  have  ignorantly  condemned :  but  it  is  im- 
posrible  that  it  can  make  any  lasting  impressing  on  truly  phi- 
losophical minds.  If  phrenology  had  rested  on  such  a  frail 
basis,  and  had  presented  such  a  flimsy  superstructure  as  we 
find  in  Dr  Carus^s  work,  it  would  long  ere  this  have  ceased 
to  be  prosecuted  as  science,  and  it  would  have  been  altogether 
unsusceptible  of  practical  applications.  Indeed,  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  this  work  only  by  the  supposition 
that  Dr  Cams  is  really  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr 
GaU,  and  with  the  progress  which  phrenology  has  made  in 
France,  Ghreat  Britain,  and  America.  We  have  on  former 
occasions,  and  particularly  in  answering  the  objections  of  the 
Penny  Cyclopeedia  in  our  Noe.  for  April  and  July  1841,  so 
fully  discussed  the  principles  on  which  phrenology  is  founded, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  observations  on  the  instincts 
and  brains  of  the  lower  animate  become  explicable  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  functions  of  the  human  brain,  that  we  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  ent^  into  any  detailed  refutation  of  Dr  Carus's 
assumptions.   It  is  sufficient  to  remaric,  that  his  enumeration  of 
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the  faculties  which  constitate  the  original  powers  of  the  mind 
is  in  the  highest  degree  vague,  arbitrary,  and  unscientific ; 
that  he  ascribes  particular  feunilties  to  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  in  the  lower  animals,  without  any  suj£cient  evidence 
to  warrant  his  opinions,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  rules 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  arbitrarily  ascribes  the  same 
functions  to  the  same  parts  in  man  ;  that  his  theory  that  the 
mind  is  built  up  by  means  of  impressions  on  the  senses,  is  des- 
titute of  foundation ;  and  that  all  the  superstructure  reared 
on  this  basis  is  visionary.  Impressions  on  the  senses  rouse 
the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind  and  their  organs  into  ac- 
tivity in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  that  in  which  the  exter- 
nal air  excites  the  lungs  to  action  immediately  after  birth : 
but  as  the  lungs  existed  prior  to,  and  independently  of,  that 
excitement,  and  as  in  different  individuals  their  development 
is  subjected  to  difi^erent  influences,  which  render  them  large 
in  A,  small  in  B,  strong  in  C,  and  weak  in  D,  although  aJl 
breathing  the  same  air,  so  the  mental  organs  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  senses,  and  are  influenced  in  their  development 
by  causes  not  referrible  to  these. 

Speaking  of  Dr  GalFs  discovery  and  its  applications,  Dr 
Carus  says  that  the  delineations,  by  Grail  and  his  followers,  of 
particular  moral  faculties  *•  on  certain  bony  projections,  are 
altogether  illogical,  unphilosophical,  and  untenable.  Precisely 
on  this  untenable  hypothesis,  however,  have  the  multitude 
most  strongly  fastened.  They  hoped  to  find  in  such  proposi- 
tions, the  means  of  immediately  discovering  in  every  indivi- 
dual presented  to  them  in  ordinary  life,  whether  he  was  bene- 
volent or  religious,  endowed  with  imagination,  or  cruel,  con- 
tentious, thievish,  and  so  forth;  and  in  children  they  pretended 
to  discover  particular  talents  and  dispositions  by  the  forms  of 
their  heads,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  direct- 
ing their  education.  These,  and  such  like  pretensions,  belong 
altogether  to  the  region. of  dreams  and  follies."  Dr  Carus 
will  excuse  us,  or  at  least,  if  he  does  not,  most  of  our  readers 
will,  for  answering  this  criticism  by  citing  the  words  of  Dr 
ConoUy  relative  to  those  men  who  denied  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey.  "  The  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  discovery  which,  if  mea- 
sured by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and  medicine,  was 
the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated,  suffers 
no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredu- 
lity with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  efiron- 
tery  with  which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with 
which  it  was  attributed  to  former  physiologists,  by  those  who 
could  not  deny,  and  would  not  praise  it.     The  very  names  of 
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these  envioas  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely 
remembered,  and  the  honomr  of  this  great  discovery  now  rest?, 
beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it.'* 


n.  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  ;  or^  The  Law  of  ConsequenceSy 
as  applicable  to  Mental^  Morale  and  Social  Science.  By 
Chaelbs  Brat.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Ix)ngman  &.  Co. 
1841. 

We  did  not  comprehend  the  scope  and  tendency  of  this 
work  by  merely  reading  its  title  on  the  back  of  the  two  goodly 
octavos  of  which  it  consists.  We  expected  yet  another  trea- 
tise on  the  qucestio  vexata  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and  mar- 
velled that  there  could  be  so  much  of  new  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  fill  two  volumes.  We  acknowledge  our  own  blun« 
der  in  this ;  for  we  might  have  known  that  the  philosophy  of 
a  great  truth  is  not  the  evidence  of  it  either  in  fact  or  argu- 
ment, but  the  consequences  of  it,  when  established,  in  clearing 
other  truths  and  correcting  errors.  When,  accordingly,  we 
read  the  title-page,  our  interest  in  the  work  received  a  sudden 
increase,  which,  when  we  perused  the  table  of  contents,  ex- 
panded yet  more  into  the  anticipation,  from  what  we  already 
knew  of  the  author,  of  an  able  vindication  of  the  doctrine  oif 
Necessity  as  the  only  intelligible  and  consistent  basis  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world.  This,  the  most  interesting, 
because  the  practical,  branch  of  the  general  subject  of  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  although  it  has  been  treated  of  by  severid 
authors,  some  of  them  phrenological,  has  not  yet  been  taken 
up  comprehensively,  systematically,  and  practically.  This 
was  yet  a  desideratum  in  moral  science.  It  was  a  task,  too, 
reserved  for  phrenology  ;  for  no  other  system  of  mind  could 
have  furnished  adequate  lights;  and  aJl  phrenologists  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  r^  the  volumes  now  before  us — 
for  such  alone  are  prepared  to  appreciate  them — vnll,  we  feel 
assured,  agree  with  us  that  that  desideratum  has  been  satis- 
fiictorily  supplied  by  Mr  Bray. 

We  would  not  offer  a  complete  summary  of  this  work,  even 
if  we  might,  lest  we  should  be  the  means  of  inducing  any 
phrenologist  to  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 
Our  notice  shall  be  rather  a  kind  of  bill  of  fare  than  a  meal ; 
a  whetting  of  the  reader's  appetite  by  telling  him  what  he  will 
find  on  the  table  which  the  author  spreads  for  him,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  him  with  portions  from  it. 

In  a  sensible,  well-written  fH'eface,  the  author  states  the 
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object  of  the  work  to  be,  to  afioertain  man's  nature  and  place 
.  in  creation,  and  the  aim  of  his  existence ;  to  trace  the  law  of 
consequences,  and  point  out  the  good  of  evil ;  to  discover  na- 
ture'^s  sanction  of  morality,  and  of  man's  regard  to  his  neigh- 
bour's happiness  ;  and  to  expose  the  prevalent  errors  in  the  so- 
cial state,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  He  states  that  he  was,  many 
years  ago,  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  systems  of  metaphy- 
sics and  ethics ;  in  which  he  thought  the  object  and  aim  of  ex- 
istence were  misconceived,  the  divine  government  misinter- 
preted, and  the  foundations  of  morality  mislaid,  in  the  belief 
that  man  is  capable  of  acting  independently  of  and  contrary 
to  his  constitution  and  circumstances.  President  Edwards' 
demonstration,  as  the  author  warrantably  holds  it  to  be,  of 
the  necessity  of  human  actions,  and  of  the  whole  course  of 
nature  physical  and  moral,  led  him  to  conclude  that  all  opi- 
nions, by  whatever  authority  supported,  which  assumed  free- 
dom of  will,  must  be  erroneous.  The  Deontology  of  Ben- 
tham  aided  his  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  *^  it  soon  became 
evident  to  him  that  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  are,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  pleasure  and  pain^  and  of  the  definite 
constitution  given  to  man  by  his  Maker,  as  fixed  and  determin- 
able as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.*^  He  proceeded  to  write 
with  a  faith  in  philosophical  necessity  as  his  compass ;  and 
believed  he  was  developing  views  peculiar  to  himself,  till  he 
found  that  a  numerous  sect  in  this  country  build  their  moral 
creed  on  philosophical  necessity.  The  writings  of  that  sect 
turned  the  author'^s  thoughts  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
tiie  moral  law,  on  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle,"  may  be 
best  carried  into  practice ;  and  he  has  attempted  to  systema- 
tise conclusions,  which  before  were  scattered  and  isolated, 
into  one  consistent  whole. 

Mr  Bray,  an  able  and  well  known  advocate  of  phrenology, 
assumes  as  true  the  mental  constitution  of  man  according  to 
that  science.  He  adds,  ''  that  the  views  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  have  brought  much  consolation  and  satis- 
faction to  his  own  mind  ;  in  affording  him  something  definite 
to  believe  on  subjects  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  despairingly 
mysterious  and  unfathomable  ;  in  expanding  and  clearing  his 
views  of  Providence  ;  and  in  making  known  God  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Universal  Father,  revealing  Himself  in  a  language 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  to  every  sect 
and  every  clime ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of 
happiness  if  they  afford  grounds  of  equal  hope  and  trust  to 
aiiy  of  his  fellow-creatures.*' 

He  lays  down  as  truths,  which  may  be  called  axiomatic, — • 
that  oui*  whole  knowledge  is  derived  from  contemplating  the 
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order  of  nature,  every  thing  beyond  being  baseless  theory ;  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  things,  but  can 
only  observe  what  is ;  and  that  all  we  know  of  matter  and  mind 
b  the  order  in  which  one  event  follows  another,  and  one  sen- 
sation follows  another — ^in  other  words,  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, cause  and  effect ;  that  this  is  true,  whether  cause  has 
potver  to  produce  effect  or  not ;  that  we  see  brain  necessary  to 
mental  phenomena,  but,  seeing  nothing  beyond  it,  cannot  philo- 
sophically assume  that  there  «>,  nor  conclude  that  there  is  not; 
that  all  discoveries  in  sciences  are  antecedents  and  conse* 
quents  ;  that,  although  more  difficult  of  precise  ascertainment, 
antecedent  and  consequent  is  the  law  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
matter ;  that  there  is  the  same  invariable  connection  between 
every  action  of  the  mind  and  its  cause,  as  between  things 
external ;  that  not  the  slightest  change  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  or  the  most  transient  idea  passes  through  it,  but  has  its 
cause,  which  cause  is  always  adequate,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  produce  the  same  effect ;  that  all  we  can  know  of 
the  mind  of  man  is  its  successive  changes,  and  that  althouf(h 
we  know  nothing  of  how  any  one  cause  produces  its  effects,-  — 
of  the  power ^  as  it  is  called, — we  see  the  order  ofnature^-^-eLnd 
that  is  sufficient  to  reveal  to  us  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other  and  to  ourselves,  which  is  the  end  of  all  science.  The 
author  concludes  his  introductory  matter  with  the  following 
striking  passage : — 

"  My  object  in  the  present  treatise  is  to  pursue  this  induc- 
tive method  of  inquiry  in  investigating  the  nature  of  man  ; 
his  place  in  creation  ;  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  and  parti- 
cularly to  trace  to  its  legitimate  consequences  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity,  which  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect  implies.  I  would  shew  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
an  exception  to  nature's  other  works  ;  that  like  every  thing 
else  it  has  received  a  determinate  character ;  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  mate- 
rial things,  and  consists  in  the  observation  of  its  order  of 
action,  or  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  is  a  truth 
which,  although  acknowledged  by  many  writers,  has  never  yet 
been  made  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  science  of  mental 
or  moral  philosophy.  It  has  either  been  considered  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  no  practical  use,  or  else  avoided  and  stifled 
as  leading  to  fatalism,  and  consequently  dangerous  in  its  ten- 
dency. But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew,  on  the  contrary,  that 
upon  this  tmth  ciione^  however  it  may  be  said  to  militate 
against  man's  free  will  or  accountability,  in  some  acceptation 
of  the  terms,  our  Educational  and  Political  systems  can  be 
properly  based,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  being  to 
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be  educated  and  governed.  If  in  setting  a  steam-engine  to 
work  the  engineer  were  to  leave  much  to  \X&free  will^  the  work 
would  be  but  badly  performed.  So  as  relates  to  man,  if  in 
our  educational  systems  the  causes  are  inadequate  to  the  in- 
telleetual  and  moral  results  we  desire,-  his  free  wUl  will  not 
supply  the  deficiency. 

"  A  learned  writer  observes,  that  *  Mankind^  bred  to  think 
as  well  as  speak  by  rote,  furnish  their  minds  as  they  furnish 
their  houses  or  clothe  their  bodies,  with  the  fancies  of  other 
men,  and  according  to  the  mode  of  the  age  and  country.  They 
pick  up  their  ideas  and  notions  in  common  conversation  or  in 
the  schools.  The  first  are  always  superficial,  and  both  are 
commonly  false.'*  Feeling  the  force  of  this,  in  the  following 
pages  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  existing  opinions,  however 
prevalent ;.  knowing  that  if  what  is  advanced  be  true,  it  can- 
not be  really  at  variance  with  any  other  truth ;  and  also,  that  as 
God  has  given  us  our  reasoning  powers  fi>r  the  discovery  of 
truth,  we  ought  to  feel  confident  that  nothing  that  He  permits 
us  to  discover  can  be  inimical  to  the  real  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  man.  In  this  persuasion,  and  endeavouring  to  hold 
firmly  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy already  stated,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
man*  and  his  relation  to  all  that  surrounds  him.*' 

The  author  then  enters  into  the  discussion  of  his  subject 
with  an  instructive  chapter  on  matter — inorganic,  organic, 
and  sensitive — and  another  on  mind ;  in  which  latter,  he  gives 
a  brief  and  clear  summary  of  the  phrenological  analysis  of  the 
faculties,  ami  strikes  out  some  rather  original  views  of  the 
radical  functions  of  some  of  them.  As  an  example,  we  refer 
to  what  he  says*  on  the  faculty  called  Marvellousness  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  Wonder  by  Mr  Combe,  with  neither  of  which 
names  he  is  satisfied ;  the  faculty,  in  his  opinion,  giving  the 
impulse  to  believer — being,^  in  short,  the  faculty  of  faith.  And 
certainly  it  is  only  the  wonderers  and  marvellers  who,  in  mat- 
ters where  intellectual  conviction  is  not  concerned,  manifest 
high  degrees  of  belief  or  faith.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  this 
view  be  somid,  that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  compared  in 
their  degrees  of  value  by  the  Apostle,  should  be  the  manifes- 
tations of  a  group  of  three  contiguous  organs  in  the  brain. 

The  author  in  his  next  chapter  proceeds  to  consider  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  adaptation  and  relation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  to  the  external  world.  All  that  we  know 
he  truly  holds  to  be  nothing  else  than  that  which  results  from 
the  relation  established  between  our  intellectual  faculties  and 

*  Bolingbroke. 
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vrliat  we  intuitively  believe  to  be  an  external  world, — **  that 
the  world,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  created  in  our  minds  by  the 
action  of  the  facidties  of  Relative  Perception,  upon  the  com- 
parativelv  few  ideas  furnished  by  the  faculties  of  Simple  Per- 
ception ;  *  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  is  known  to  us  a«  it  is. 
The  demonstration  of  this  fact,  by  the  ascertainment  of  the 
perceptive  fetculties  recognised  by  phrenology,  provea  how  idle 
the  various  metaphysical  controversies  were  about  the  exist- 
ence or  not-existence  of  an  external  world.  In  treating  of 
belief,  the  author  enters  into  the  logical  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes "  first  truths,'*  about  which  the  metaphysicians  differ 
so  much.  Phrenology  cuts  short  the  inquiry  by  shewing  that 
the  indications  of  the  faculties,  *'  the  modes  of  thought  or  in- 
telligence peculiar  to  each,  whether  real  or  ideal,  must  be 
received  as  first  truths,  upon  which  all  reasoning  id  founded.'* 
"  Belief,"  he  adds,  "  attends  the  action  of  each  feculty,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.  The  most  sceptical,  if  they 
express  doubts  in  words,  express  belief  in  practice.''*  Truth 
to  man,  and  probably  to  all  created  intelligences,  must  ever 
be  relative  and  not  absolute  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  can 
be  known  to  us  as  it  is.  It  is  impossible,  as  Hume  observes, 
so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  specifi- 
cally different  firom  ideas  and  impressions.  The  truth,  there- 
fore, now  under  consideration,  is  that  so  called  by  mankind, 
and  not  absolute  truth,  which  can  be  known  to  God  alone. 
These  fundamental  principles  of  Belief  and  Truth,  which  we 
think  perfectly  sound,  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length, 
with  much  metaphysical  ingemiity. 

After  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  connection  of  mind  with 
organization,  in  which  he  discusses  Mesmerism  or  Animal 
Magnetism, — and  another  to  Materialism,  Consciousness,  Iden- 
tity, and  Association,  on  all  of  which  subjects  he  advances 
some  valuable,  and,  if  not  original,  at  least  simple  and  instruct- 
ive views, — the  author  takes  up  the  question  of  Free  Will  and 
Necessity.  Necessity  he  holds  to  be  "  logically,  if  not  mathe- 
matically, demonstrated."  This  is  felt  .by  many  who  cannot 
bring  their  minds  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  truth,  because  of 
the  violence  which  it  does  to  ^their  preconceived  opinions 
and  habits  of  thinking.  Many^  besides,  who  admit  it,  think 
it  merely  an  abstract  truth,  of  no  use  in  life,  and  even  dange-* 
rous  if  it  were  to  be  held  by  the  vulgar.  It  would  be  dange- 
rous, like  any  other  truth,  if  misapplied  by  the  vulgar.  •*  But," 
says  the  author,  *^  that  no  truth  is  unimportant,  still  less  per-* 
aicious,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who  love  not  dark- 
ness rather  than  the  light ;  and  we  think  it  may  be  shewn  that 

*  The  author  here  evidently  speaks  of  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  our  di- 
rect perceptions,  not  of  the  impulse  to  believe,  called  Wonder. 
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this  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  valueless  to  man,  in  a  practi* 
cal  sense,  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  all  his  best  inte« 
rests,  and  is  also  fundamental  to  all  just  views  of  the  Divine 

?)Yemment."  Of  all  the  Necessitarians,*  the  author  estimates 
resident  Edwards  most  highly ;  and,  as  he  declares  in  his 
preface  that,  regardless  of  the  mere  name  of  originality,  he 
will  quote  from  any  author,  when  he  feels  that  his  own  view 
would  only  be  a  copy  of  that  author's  less  eflectively  given,  he 
extracts  the  President's  entire  argument  on  the  subject.  Into 
this  it  would  be  quite  superfluous,  in  us,  to  enter  at  length, 
but  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  to  peruse  it  carefiilly. 
Edwards  considers  Necessity  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  axiom 
that  **  nothing  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause.^  The  term 
"  nothing**  applies  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world ; 
no  change,  be  it  a  material  result  or  a  human  action,  can 
bring  about  itself.  The  will  of  man  is  an  effect^  not  a  cause. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  **  we  can  do  what  we  will,  but 
cannot  mil  what  we  do."  Motive  must  determine  the  will ; 
and  the  idea  of  our  first  creating  the  motives  that  sway  the 
will,  and  then  yielding  to  them,  is  an  absurdity.  The  motives 
must  be  causes  independent  of  us,  eke  they  cannot  be  called 
motives ;  for  motives  are  moving  powers^  as  independent  of 
the  thing  moved — namely,  the  will — as  the  steam  is  of  the 
steam-engine.  President  Edwards  reduces  to  the  absurd,  the 
self-delusive  argument  of  the  Libertarian,  that  because  we 
can  choose  between  two  motives,  we  are  free, — ^by  shewing  that 
the  choice  itself,  as  an  act  of  the  will,  has  its  own  motive,  and 
that  turns  the  scale.  The  argument  from  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  Deitv  is  also  very  conclusive.  His  omnipotence,  too, 
were  gone,  if,  as  Cowper  says,  it  were  in  the  power  of  even 

''  One  lawless  atom  to  derange  his  plan ;" 

if,  in  short,  any  of  his  creatures  were  actually  free  ;  for  free 
such  creatures  must  absolutely  be,  for  the  argument  of  the  Li- 
bertarians ;  no  modified  freedom,  no  imperium  in  imperio^  can 
be  conceded  to  the  latter.  Were  one  atom  free,  millions^and 
millions  might  be  free,  and  creation  would  be  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. That  '*  invariableness,"  in  which  "  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  turning,"  that  uniformity  of  nature  upon  which  science 
itself  is  built,  would  then  be  an  empty  name.  The  author, 
therefore,  in  all  his  speculations,  assumes  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity as  proved. 

The  views  of  Responsibility,  Praise  and  Blame,  or  Merit  and 

*  Our  readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  who  are  the  principal  wrilers  on 
both  sides  of  this  famous  question.  For  Necessity,  there  are^Hobbes,  Ck>l- 
lins,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Kames,  Hartley,  Edwards,  Priestley,  and  Locke. 
For  Freewill,  Claire,  Bong,  Law,  Reid,  Butler,  Price,  Bryant,  Wollaston, 
Horsley,  Seattle,  and  Dr  John  Gregory. 
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Demerit,  Reward  and  Punishment,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  which 
necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  human 
actions,  are  briefly  and  clearly  expounded,  and  shewn  to  be  es- 
sentially contrary  to  those  on  which  society  thinks,  acts,  and 
legislates ;  g^ded,  or  rather  mii^uided,  by  the  conviction, 
founded  on  a  feeling  merely,  that  man's  will  is  free,  and  that, 
in  any  particular  case,  he  could  have  acted  differently  from  what 
he  did.  He  must  act  according  to  his  constitution,  modified 
by  his  circumstances ;  but  what  important  elements  in  these 
very  circumstances  are  the  pleasure  and  pain  respectively  at- 
tending certain  acts,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and  that  by 
the  very  nature  of  things!  This  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  sole 
responsibility  recognised  by  nature.  The  author  disposes  of 
Praise  and  Blame  thus : — "  Upon  a  cursory  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  difficulty  naturally  arises,  that  if  actions  are  necessary, 
then  merit  and  demerit  are  mere  names,  denoting  only  the 
character  of  certain  actions  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  man 
is  not,  properly,  the  subject  of  praise  and  blame.  Upon  re- 
flection, however,  it  will  be  found  to  be  just  the  reverse  ;  for 
if  there  were  no  necessary  connexion  between  motives  and 
actions,  if  a  man  might  refuse  or  not  to  be  guided  by  the  for- 
mer, then,  indeed,  all  praise  and  blame  would  be  useless  ;  for 
we  praise  a  certain  line  of  conduct  that  it  may  be  pursued,  or 
we  blame  it  that  it  may  be  forsaken,  and  our  approbation  or 
disapproval  act  as  motives,  that  are  circulated  to  produce  one 
kind  of  action  more  than  another. 

**  We  naturally  approve  of,  or  praise,  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  us,  and  disapprove  of,  or  blame,  that  which  is  disagree- 
able ;  and  that  this  sense  of  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to 
us,  may  have  proper  weight  with  those  upon  whom  our  hap- 
piness in  a  great  measure  depends,  nature  has  given  us  a  dis^ 
position  by  which  such  praise  or  blame  becomes  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment  or  discomfort,  and  a  strong  motive  to  incite  to 
some  actions  and  to  restrain  from  others.  The  expression  of 
praise  and  blame  is,  therefore,  necessary  and  proper,  although 
a  man  could  in  no  case  act  otherwise  than  he  did  act  under  the 
circumstances.  What  a  complete  revolution  will  take  place 
in  society  when  the  expression  of  this  praise  and  blame  shall 
be  no  longer  made  instmctively,  but  be  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  dodadne  of  necessity  !  A.  child  knocks  its  head 
against  ihe  table,  and,  thinking  the  table  had  a  choice  in  the 
matter,  turns  roimd  and  beats  it.  So  man,  '  a  child  of  larger 
growth,'  knodcs  his  head  against  some  rough  corner  of  ano- 
ther's disposition, — he  meets  with  some  injury  or  offence,  and 
not  knowing,  or  not  thinking,  that  the  offender  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  otherwise,  he  acts  as  instinctively  as  the  child, 
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and  expresses  his  disapprobation,  in  all  probability,  in  the  same 
way.  What,  however,  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  person 
brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  disciple  of  necessity  \  He  would 
know,  that  of  whatever  action  a  person  might  have  been  guilty 
against  him,  in  the  state  of  such  an  individual's  views  and 
feelings  he  could  not  have  acted  differently,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  give  way  to  the  feeling  of  anger  in  this  case 
as  in  that  of  the  child.  That  to  produce  a  different  effect  to- 
wards himself  he  must  alter  the  cause,  that  is,  he  must  change 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  offender  towards  himself.  If 
the  offence  were  a  personal  insult,  and  the  object  to  prevent 
it  in  future — ^if  knocking  the  party  down  were  the  best  mode 
of  doing  this,  why  then  knock  him  down  ;  but  this  display  of 
the  combative  propensity  would  probably  produce  a  similar 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  other,  and  if  they  were  well 
matched,  they  would  leave  off  just  where  they  began.  But  if 
inquiry  were  calmly  made  into  the  motive  of  the  insult,  and 
the  cause  removed  if  possible — ^according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  feelings,  with  kindness  and  justness — in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases  there  would.be  no  fear  of  its  repetition,  ft  can 
only  be  this  mode  of  looking  at  injuries,  and  the  temper  of 
mind  consequent  upon  it,  that  can  make  a  Christian ;  that  can 
induce  us  '  if  they  smite  us  on  one  cheek  to  turn  to  them  the 
other  also  -^  and  that  can  give  that  *  soft  answer  that  tumeth 
away  wrath.'  By  the  predominance  of  feelings,  the  produce 
of  opposite  views  to  these,  many  minds  dwell  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual irritability,  occupied  in  resenting  not  only  real  injuries, 
i)ut  imaginary  offences  ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  a  larger 
amount  of  unhappy  feeling  in  the  world  is  not  occasioned  by 
the  latter  class  than  the  former. 

"  The  evils  resulting  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  considering 
this  subject  are  very  numerous.  The  common  notions  con- 
cerning merit  and  demerit,  praise  and  blame,  and  responsi- 
bility^ give  rise  to  the  worst  abuses  of  our  sel^h  propensities, 
.to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  If  we  were 
early  taught  to  feel  and  know  that  a  man''s  character  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  mental  constitution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  all  such  feelings  would  be  kept  in  check  from  the 
•mere  absurdity  of  giving  vent  to  them.  True,  the  exhibition 
of  anger,  and  of  those  feelings  that  induce  us  to  take  immedi- 
ate vengeance  for  an  offence,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  offences ;  and  among  the  inferior  ani- 
mals this  is  apparently  the  legitimate  and  only  mode  of  doing 
so ;  but  man  possessing  additional  faculties,  his  reason  enables 
him  to  foresee  the  direct  consequences  of  open  violence,  and 
to  avoid  them,  whilst  producing  secret  and  much  more  com- 
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plicated  mischief.  How  is  it  possible  to  ^  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
usy'  so  long  as  we  look  upon  them  as  the  cause  of  our  suffer- 
ing in  the  sense  that  they  had  liberty  to  do  otherwise  1  But 
when  they  are  considered  as  mere  instruments,  as  acted  upon 
by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control,  then  indeed  we  may 
*•  love  our  enemies,^  love  them  as  fellow-creatures,  pity  them 
as  being  in  all  probability  greater  sufferers  than  ourselves,  and 
with  csdmness  and  reason,  guided  by  benevolence  and  justice, 
endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  enmity  ;  or  if  that  be 
impossible,  to  guard  ourselves  against  it  with  as  little  suffer- 
ing as  may  be  to  them. 

^^  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  but  that  by  a  law  of 
our  nature  we  should  hate  that  which  is  unpleasant  to  us. 
This  is  true,  but  let  the  feeling  receive  its  right  direction ;  let 
us  hate  vice^  not  the  vicious.  The  precautions  we  take  to  se- 
cure ourselves  against  that  which  injures  us,  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  our  hatred  of  the  injurer.  We  guard 
ourselves  sedulously  against  the  poison  of  the  viper,  and  the 
destructive  propensities  of  the  tiger,  although,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  their  power  and  disposition  to  injure  is  the  inevitable 
condition  of  their  nature,  we  cannot  be  said  to  hate  them. 

**  A  man  cannot  be  a  true  Christian  or  a  true  philosopher, 
until  he  is  a  practical  Necessitarian.  It  is  then  only  that  he 
can  exercise  a  perfect  control  over  his  own  feelings,  and  cease 
to  be  acted  upon  to  his  own  discomfort,  by  the  injurious 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  then  that  he  can  feel  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  own  fortune  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
for  he  knows  that  nothing  is  uncertain,  but  that  he  has  only 
to  seek  and  apply  the  proper  cause,  and  the  effect  desired  wiU 
inevitably  follow."*' 

Under  the  head  of  Reward  and  Punishment  comes  the  doctrine 
upon  which  a  wise  treatment  of  criminals,  and  efficient  protect 
tion  of  society  from  crime,  are  founded.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
man  has  no  right  to  add  any  thing,  in  the  way  of  artificial  suffer- 
ing, to  the  responsibilities  which  Nature  has  attached  to  vicious 
and  criminal  actions.  All  ^'  retributive  justice,"  as  it  is  mis* 
called,  is  therefore  disclaimed ;  all  vengeance,  which  is  God's 
alone,  and  by  him  correctively  and  benevolently  applied.  So* 
ciety  has  a  right  to  change  the  criminal's  circumstances,  to  al- 
ter the  direction  of  his  impulses,  in  other  words,  to  educate  and 
reform  him;  and,  if  to  this  the  addition  of  disagreeable  re- 
straint be  necessary,  as  it  always  is,  to  restrain  him  by  con* 
finemeot  within  walls.  In  these  few  words  is  included  the  whole 
of  the  penitentiary  principle,  the  whole  treatment  of  those  pa- 
tients called  criminals.*     Mr  Sampson,  whose  work  we  re- 

*  For  the  place  where  necestary  reBtraint  aad  no  less  necessary  reforma* 
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viewed  in  our  last  number,  has  made  this  principle  practically 
clear.  When  the  criminal  act  is  committed, — ^it  matters  not 
how  irresistible  the  impulse,  even  to  the  extent  of  insanity  it- 
self,— responsibility  is  incurred,  and  incurred  in  the  direct  ope- 
ration of  necessity ;  but  it  is  responsibility  to  suitable  sanatory 
and  reformatory  treatment,  either  in  the  penitentiary  or  the 
lunatic  asylum — ^to  the  principle  it  matters  not  which, — ^not  to 
artificial  retributive  tortures,  which  are  equally  unjust  and 
absurd. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  annihilated  by  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, they  are  only  deprived  of  merit  and  demerit ;  by  their  re- 
lation to  our  faculties,  they  still  possess  essentially  the  cha- 
racters respectively  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  that  very 
attraction  and  repulsion  forms  a  magazine  of  motives  to  human 
conduct.  The  author  says,  **  Are  the  vicious,  then,  upon  an 
equality  with  the  virtuous  ?  Yes,  when  the  tiger  and  the  lamb 
are  «o.  When  the  lap-dog  gives  place  to  the  wolf,  when  vi- 
pers lire  hidden  in  men^s  bosoms  ;  in  fact,  when  we  prefer  the 
company  of  that  which  g^ves  \is  pain  to  that  which  bestows 
happiness.  Virtuous,  holy,  pure,  and  other  terms  of  like  im- 
port, have  no  meaning  when  applied  to  actions,  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  they  tend  to  happiness  or  misery  ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  any  kind  of  discipline  as  having  a  tendency  to  perfect 
our  character,  to  make  us  more  pure  and  holy,  we  cannot  mean 
any  thing  else  but  that  it  tends  to  increase  our  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  and  our  power  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  all 
around.  That  man  is  most  perfect  who  is  capable  of  giving 
and  receiving  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment.  Neither  can 
we  admit  that  actions  are  virtuous  or  vicious  according  to  the 
motives  that  dictate  them  ;  for  all  motives  are  equal,  being  all 
dependent,  like  the  actions  to  which  they  give  rise,  upon  the 
mental  or  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances.  '  AH  mo- 
tives,* says  Bentham,  ^  are  abstractedly  good ;  no  man  ever 
has,  ever  had,  can,  or  could  have,  a  motive  contrary  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  or  the  avoidance  of  pain.* " 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  original  chapter  in  the 
vrixk  before  us  is  that  which  f<3lows,  with  this  startling  title, 
as  it  must  be  to  most  readers,  "  On  the  origin,  objects,  and 
advantages  of  evil."  **  Tumbull,  in  his  Christian  Philosophy, 
as  quoted  by  Edwards,  observes,  *  If  the  Author  and  Gover- 
nor of  all  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is  is 
right ;  of  all  possible  systems  he  has  chosen  the  best ;  and, 
consequently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  imiverse.  This 
being  the  case,  all  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evil  in  it  are 

tory  treatment  shall  be  applied  to  the  criminal,  we  have  long  thought  peni- 
tentiary a  most  inadequate  name ;  tried,  besides,  hy  the  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cesntor  of  human  actions  tiie  name  involves  a  solecism. 
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such  only  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  reqpect  to  the  whole 
system  wey  are  good. 

''  *  Whence  then  comes  evil !  is  the  question  which  hath  in  all 
ages  heen  reckoned  the  Grordian  knot  in  philosophy.     And, 
indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  ab- 
solute sense,  we  diametrically  contradict  what  bath  been  just 
now  proved  of  God.    For,  if  there  be  any  evil  in  the  system 
that  is  not  good  with  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  the  whole 
not  good,  but  evil,  or,  at  the  best,  very  imperfect ;  and  an  au- 
ihor  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is ;  as  is  the  effect,  such  is 
the  cause.    But  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand ;  that 
there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.    What !  are  there  no  pains,  no 
imperfections  ?  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  or, 
are  not  these  evils  1    Evils  indeed  they  are ;  that  is,  those  of 
one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally 
hurtful  and  abommable  ;  but  they  are  not  evil  or  mischievous 
with  respect  to  the  whole.     But  God  is  at  the  same  time  said 
to  create  evil,  darkness,  confusion ;  and  yet  to  do  not  evil,  but 
to  be  the  author  of  good  only.     He  is  called  the  Father  of 
lights  ;  the  author  of  every  perfect  and  good  gift,  with  whom 
there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning;  who  tempteth 
no  man,  but  giveth  to  every  man  liberally  and  upbraideth  not 
And  yet  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  he  is  introduced  saying  of  him- 
self, I  form  liffht  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace  and  I 
create  evil:    I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.     What  is  the 
meaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  de- 
lighteth  in  goodness  and  (as  the  Scripture  speaks)  evil  is  his 
strange  work  ?   He  intends  and  pursues  the  universal  good  of 
his  creation ;  and  the  evil  which  happens  is  not  permitted  for 
its  own  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  eyiij'bui  because  it  is 
requisite  to  the  greater  good  pursued.^  " 

Constituted  as  living  beings  are,  the  view  here  presented 
appears  to  us  to  be  equidly  sound  and  consolatory ;  although 
it  leaves  still  unsolved  the  question,  why  a  benevolent  and 
omnipotent  Creator  has  rendered  any  degree  of  evil  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  even  the  utmost  good  % 

Mr  Bray  goes  cm  to  shew  that  tSiere  is  no  evil  but  pain^ 
mental  and  t>odilv ;  that  all  actions  are  virtuous  or  vicious  as 
they  tend  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain ;  that  the  limitation  of 
man^s  powers  requires  a  monitorial  corrective  of  his  actions, 
and  that  the  best  conceivable  corrective  is  pain.  "  No  part  of 
the  known  creation,  then,  is  free  from  evil,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  thus  use  the  term,  as  it  is  Me  inmriable  aecompani^ 
mentofthat  error  which  is  consequent  upon  the  necessary  linU- 
tation  of  the  powers  of  knowing?^ 

A  section  is  devoted  to  shew  that  pain  is  the  necessary  and 
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most  effectual  guardian  of  that  system  of  organization  upon 
which  man's  happiness  depends.  This  is  quite  obvious  with 
regard  to  physical  pain,  but  as  it  is  less  so  with  regard  to  mo- 
ral, the  author  bestows  more  reasoning  upon  it.  Moral  suffer- 
ing for  our  own  infringements  of  the  moral  law  is  as  direct  in 
its  purpose  as  physical  pain ;  but  we  suffer  as  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  for  infringements  not  our  own.  Here  the  forma- 
tion of  our  notions  of  justice  on  the  basis  of  necessity  comes  to 
our  aid.  Free  will  would  individualize  us  as  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  would  certainly  entitle  us  to  complain  that  we  should 
be  made  to  suffer  for  any  other  offences  but  our  own.  The 
legal  maxim,  **  Culpa  tenet  suum  auctorem^'*  would  on  that 
principle  be  absolutely,  and  not  relatively,  true.  But  so  close 
is  the  mutual  relation  which  the  Creator  has  established  in 
that  society  which  the  gregarious  nature  of  man  produces,  that 
not  only  are  numberless  enjoyments  the  result  of  the  union, 
but  there  necessarily  follows  a  community  of  suffering  from 
the  moral  evils  of  ignorance  and  crime ;  which  suffering  is  the 
moral  pain  which  prompts  us  to  associate  to  remove  the  causes. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  an  extract 
the  beautiful  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  author  shews 
how  this  view  of  society  renders  possible,  nay  necessary,  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  by  shewing  that  it  is  according  to  na- 
ture as  well  as  to  Christianity.  **  Christianity  says,  •  Lovq 
your  neighbour  as  yourself.'  Nature  says,  *  Love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself;'  but  all  our  existing  social  institutions,  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  free  will  and  accountabi- 
lity, seem  to  fender  this  impossible  ;  and  the  pain  or  evil  that 
nature  benevolently  causes  man  to  suffer,  that  he  may  be  com- 
pelled so  to  change  his  ideas  and  institutions  as  to  make  prac- 
ticable the  law  of  universal  brotherhood,  has  hitherto  been 
unavailing,  apparently,  although  it  has  doubtless  set  those 
causes  in  motion  which  must  ultimately  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  The  advantages  that  ought  to  ^  derived  by  the 
race  generally  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  are  for  the 
most  part  monopolized  by  the  few,  whose  happiness,  mean- 
while, would  be  far  better  secured  if  they  were  made  to  parti- 
cipate only  in  the  general  well-being.  The  overgrown  wealth 
which  tempts  the  possessor  to  the  destruction  of  tiie  powers  of 
enjoyment  which  nature  gave  him,  would  suffice  to  call  into 
healthy  and  vigorous  action  those  of  hundreds,  cramped  and 
stunted  under  the  chilling  influence  of  want.  The  sum  of 
«ase  and  leisure  which  eats  into  the  soul  of  the  indolent  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  would  refresh  the  minds,  and  cheer  the  spirits, 
of  a  multitude  whose  incessant  toil  fiunishes  the  perverted 
felessing  to  its  victim.     The  object  and  advantage  of  moral 
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evil,  then,  is  to  extend  these  advantages  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kmd." 

Crimes  are  diseases  in  society,  the  result  of  something  un- 
sound, but  capable  of  cure,  or  rather,  by  means  now  only  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  of  prevention.  The  health  of  so- 
ciety generally  will  be  improved  by  the  same  means  ;  hence 
indirect  good  even  from  crime.  For  a  lengthened  and  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  advantages  of  evil,  we 
are  forced  to  refer  to  the  worit  itself;  and  likewise  for  the  au- 
thor*s  views  on  the  principles  of  morality,  including  moral  obli- 
gations, pain  and  pleasure,  and  man  in  his  relation  to  external 
objects,  and  in  relation  to  his  fellow-creatures.  With  these 
points  the  first  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  moreU  philoso- 
phy of  necessity,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Into  the  second  volume,  which  contains  the  social  philoso- 
phy of  necessity,  we  regret  we  cannot  enter  to  an  extent  to 
do  it  any  thing  like  justice.  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves vnth  recommending  the  whole  volume  to  the  reader's 
perusal  and  study.  He  will  find  the  author's  doctrine  of  the 
*^Law  of  Consequences"  throwing  much  light  on  the  causes  of 
the  present  miserable  condition  of  society ;  on  the  various 
means  which  are  at  present  proposed  as  remedies — ^which, 
however,  he  much  under-estimates — ^for  the  deep-seated  dis- 
ease that  threatens  its  dissolution,  such  as  political  reform, 
firee  trade,  emigration,  education,  and  religion  ;  and  on  the 
causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  working^classes.  After  noticing 
these  the  author  brings  forward  his  own  plan  of  social  reform, 
namely,  the  natural  union  of  labour  and  labour's  fruit,  capital, 
in  the  same  individuals,  in  an  enlightened  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. We  have  not  any  where  met  with  a  pleading  for  the 
co-operative  or  brotherly,  versus  the  competitive  or  selfish, 
social  basis»  more  eloquent  and  poweriuL  The  subject,  in  the 
author ''s  hands,  is  divested  of  that  extreme  and  impatient  cha^ 
racter  which  it  has  assumed  in  those  of  some  of  its  advocates. 
He  waits  with  philosophical  calmness  for  the  gradual  advent 
of  social  co-operation,  as  the  **  necessary  efifect,"  as  he  holds  it 
to  be,  of  the  spread  of  sound  morality,  and  knowledge  of  mo- 
rality's true  basis.  Whether,  in  a  just  view  of  the  faculties  of 
man — of  his  whole  constitution,  physical,  moraU  and  intellec- 
tual— and  its  relation  to  the  creation  of  which  he  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part, — ^we  ought  to  conclude  that  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  co-operative  animal  like  the  bee,  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  The  subject  would  require  a 
treatise  to  do  it  justice,  and  we  may  at  some  future  time 
devote  one  to  it&  consideration* 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Bray,  with  our  best  acknowledgments 
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for  the  pleasure,  and  the  interesting  materials  for  thinking; 
which  he  has  given  us  in  the  able  work  which  we  have,  after 
all,  but  imperfectly  analysed.  Z. 


III.  The  British  Medical  Journals. 

We  resume  the  useful  employment  of  gleaning  from  the 
lately  published  medical  journals,  such  remarks  and  cases 
as  seem  likely  to  be  instructive  and  interesting  to  phrenolo* 
gical  readers. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  No.  XXIII,  con- 
tains a  notice  of  a  recent  work  by  Dr  Bingham,  on  the  reli- 
gious delusions  of  the  insane,  and  on  the  practicability,  safety, 
and  expediency  of  imparting  to  them  Christian  instruction. 
The  reviewer  expresses  what  we  think  a  very  sound  opinion — 
that,  as  &r  as  religious  impressions  can  be  made  available  to 
the  government  of  the  affections  and  conduct,  they  may  be 
usefully  encoiuraged  even  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  that  if 
they  disturb  the  mind  they  must  be  avoided,  like  every  other 
cause  of  hurtful  excitement  Dr  Conolly's  First  Report  on 
Hanwell,  in  October  1839,  is  quoted ;  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  assemblies  of  the  patients  for  religious  service,  he  says — 
^'  The  demeanour  of  the  patients  on  these  occasions  is  for  the 
most  part  admirable.  Few  spectacles  can  be  more  interest- 
ing, or  more  affecting,  than  that  of  so  many  lunatic  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  at  other  times  violent,  noisy,  agitated,  and 
talkative,  exercising  so  remarkable  a  degree  of  control  over 
their  behaviour  for  such  a  length  of  time.  The  practice  of 
this  control  is,  unquestionably,  the  principal  advantage  which 
many  of  the  patients  are  capable  of  deriving  from  attendance 
on  these  services.  Care  is  taken  that  they  appear  decently 
dressed;  several  of  those  who  can  read  are  supplied  with 
prayer-books  ;  and  they  evidently  look  forward  to  Sunday 
with  pleasure,  and  are  mortified  when  any  accident  interferes 
with  their  attendance  in  chapel.  Yet  a  very  small  number  of 
them  seem  to  have  any  distinct  religious  impressions.  Many 
are  prone  to  the  terrors  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  and  be- 
lieve that  evil  spirits  are  immediately  busy  around  them. 
A  few  present  examples  of  religious  conceit ;  several  consi- 
der themselves  to  be  divine  persons.  One  asserts  that  he  is 
the  Almighty  ;  and  refuses  to  go  to  chapel,  although  he  rings 
the  chapel  bell  very  diligently.  In  very  few  of  the  patients  does 
religion  appear  to  be  a  source  of  hope  »and  tranquillity.  The 
cautions  which  these  circumstances  render  necessary  in  theat- 
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•tempt  toadministerreligiousinstructionto them  are  too  obvious 
to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon."  In  a  later  Report,  Dr  ConoUy 
observes — '^  Although  so  many  male  and  female  patients  at- 
tend the  chapel  regularly,  the  physician  has  only  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  recommend  a  very  small  number  to  the  private  at- 
tention of  the  chaplain.  Whenever  a  desire  is  expressed  to 
see  him  it  is  complied  with  ;  and  to  those  who  are  seriously 
ill,  it  is  often  suggested  that  the^  should  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him.  This  is  sometimes  declined,  but  more  com- 
monly accepted.  To  make  similar  propositions  to  the  nu- 
merous patients  whoHhink  that  nothing  whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  would  probably  give  rise  to  morbid  trains  of 
ideas,  which  it  is  better  not  to  excite.  There  are  also  some 
patients  in  the  asylum  whose  thoughts  perpetually  dwell  on 
religious  topics  ;  but  with  so  much  wildness  and  enthusiasm 
as  to  render  it  prudent  not  to  encourage  but  rather  to  avert 
such  ideas  from  their  minds.  Some  of  the  patients  admitted 
with  a  propensity  to  suicide,  have  appeared  to  be  comforted 
by  co-nversation  with  the  clergyman.  A  great  number  of  the 
patiexits  are  ^ratified  by  being  allowed  to  have  a  bible  and 
prayer-book.'* 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  chaplains  towards  lunatic 
patients,  the  reviewer  judiciously  suggests  that  they  ought  to  be 
addressed  in  an  affectionate  strain :  *'  They  must  love  and  re- 
spect their  pastor ;  he  must  assume  no  airs  of  secular  superi- 
ority ;  he  must  refrain  from  the  scolding  tone  of  one  preach- 
ing to  hardened  convicts;  and  he  must  have  sense  and  dis- 
cretion enough  to  know  when  to  desist,  and  when  to  hold  his 
peace.  K  he  has  not  this  sense  and  discretion,  and  much 
real  benevolence  also,  his  labours  will  be  vain,  and  his  inter- 
ference mischievous.  The  great  principle  in  the  government 
of  lunatics  is  to  refrain  from  irritating  them  ;  and,  on  every 
occasion,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  proceed  by  methods  of 
persuasion  instead  of  force.  If  a  few  words  in  season  are  be- 
neficial, a  very  few  words  out  of  season  are  equally  pernicious. 
When  these  precautions  are  not  despised,  the  chaplain  may  be- 
come a  highlpr  useful  officer ;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense  he 
will  not  consider  it  any  degradation  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the 
physician.  Then  it  may  be  really  ascertained  in  what  pro- 
portion and  description  of  cases  the  insane  patient  was  capa- 
ble  of  listening  with  patience  and  edification  to  religious  con- 
versation ;  and  how  much  advantage  the  means  of  cure  may 
receive  from  this  exalted  means.  This  will  never  be  ascer- 
tained by  those  who  consider  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
or  even  those  of  them  who  delight  in  attending  the  religious 
services,  as  quite  as  capable  of  receiving  the  attention  of  a 
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clergyman  as  any  other  persons  of  their  class  of  life.  The  yerjr 
maintenance  of  such  ground  would  prove  that  the  clergyman 
wanted  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  office  he  had  nnder- 
taken."  The  reviewer  alludes  with  merited  approbation  to  the 
statement  of  Dr  Bingham,  that  reasoning  is  of  very  little  ser- 
vice in  the  case  of  delusions,  whether  religious  or  of  any  other 
kind,  and  that  the  best  thing  is  to  lead  the  mind  from  the  de- 
lusive subject  as  much  as  possible.  This,  the  reviewer  thinks, 
is  far  preferable  even  to  appearing  to  c(Hncide  in  such  delu- 
sions: they  should  seldom  be  alluded  to;  be  contradicted 
calmly,  if  at  all ;  andnev^  be- ridiculed:  ttiiis  managed,  he  adds, 
they  will  often  die  away  of  themselves. — One  point  in  parti- 
cular seems  to  us  to  merit  the  attention  of  those  who  impart 
religious  instruction  to  the  insane.  If  the  delusions  be  of  a 
melancholy  character,  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  increasing  the  evil  by  presenting  to  the  patient  those 
gloomy  views  of  religion  which  unfortunately  are  too  prevalent, 
and  which  of  themselves  are  apt  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
insanity  in  moody  and  irritable  persons.  In  the  case  of  the 
poet  Cowper,.  for  instance,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  the  well-meant  but  extremely  injudicious  sort  of  Christian 
instruction  which  John  Newton  administered  to  him,  coupled 
with  the  religious  exercises  which  were  enjoined,  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  relapse  of  the  amiable  and  sensitive  patient  into 
gloomy  and  hopeless  insanity. 

The  same  Number  contains  a  review  of  Dr  Laycock's 
Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.  Speaking  of 
a  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the  reproductive  organs  to  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  the  reviewer  of  that  work  says, — 
^'  Among  the  influences  on  the  system  at  large  produced  by 
the  state  of  the  reproductive  functions,  Dr  Laycock  notices 
the  pugnacious  propensities  remarkable  in  the  males,  and  the 
artfulness  of  the  females,  qualities  which  are  not  without  their 
parallel  in  the  human  race.  Another  remarkable  eflect  of 
the  change  in  the  system  at  large,  induced  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  reproductive  functions,  is  a  loss  of  appetite  or 
cessation  of  its  indulgence,  such  &s  is  peculiarly  manifested 
in  insects.  The  influence  of  physical  love  on  the  appetite  of 
men  and  women  is  a  matter  of  daUy  observation ;  and  bulimia, 
pica,  and  strange  longings,  are  morHd  modifications  ef  the 
appetite,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  this, 
anorexia, — ^like  it,  being  characteristic  of  the  pregnant,  chlo- 
rotic,  and  hysterical  female.  The  whole  nervous  system  is 
excited  by  the  sexual  stimulus,  as  much  as  by  medicines  which 
have  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  on  it. 

In  a  review  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr  Tweedie's  "  Library 
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of  Medicine,"  we  find  (p.  99)  the  following  remarks  on  views 
expressed  by  Dr  Bennett  in  his  prefatory  general  observations 
on  the  anatomy,  physiology*  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system : — 

'*  The  general  pathological  views  developed  by  Dr  Bennett 
are  based  on  the  hydraulic  principle  maintained  by  Kellie, 
that  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  cerebral 
vessels  is  always  the  same,  however  much  it  may  vary  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system ;  but  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  by  it,  are  subject  to 
frequent  and  rapid  variations.  Of  the  general  truth  of  this 
principle,  and  of  its  applicability  to  pathology,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  we  think  our  author  is  carrying  its  application  a 
great  deal  too  far,  when  he  assumes  tiiat  all  derangements 
of  the  cerebral  factions,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  structural  lesions  detected  after  death,  are  to  be 
referred  to  cerebral  congestion,  (p.  9.) 

**  We  admit  that  we  are  in  no  better  condition  directly  to 
disprove  this  opinion  than  Dr  Bennett  is  to  establish  it.  Facts 
are  wanting ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  we  are  justified  in 
resorting  to  the  most  probable  analogies.  Now,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  various  disturbances  of  function  may 
occur- in  a  portion  of  a  nerve  quite  independently  of  disease  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  neuralgia  and  paralysis ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that,  in  many  such  cases,  no  derangement  of 
vascular  action  or  lesion  of  structure  can  be  discovered  by  the 
nicest  examination  ;  but  here  the  hydraulic  principle  does  not 
apply,  the  free  tract  of  the  nerve  being  quite  differently  re- 
lated to  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  enclosed  mass  of  the 
encephalon ;  we  are  therefore  led  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
deranged  nervous  function  independently  of  vascular  conges- 
tion ;  and  if  in  one  portion  of  nervous  matter,  why  not  in  an- 
other 1  If,  for  example,  in  the  radial  or  anterior  tibial  nerve, 
why  not  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  1 

'*  The  truth  is,  we  know  literally  nothing  of  those  molecular 
changes  from  which  the  healthy  actions  of  the  nervous  system 
most  probably  result ;  and  while  we  continue  thus  ignorant, 
we  must  not  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
those  morbid  actions  of  the  same  system  which  leave  no  visi- 
ble traces  behind  them." 

The  reviewer  ascribes  great  merit  to  Dr  Hope's  article  on 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  in  the  same  work.  *^  The  descrip- 
tion of  actual  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membrane  is 
verv  complete  and  masterly.  In  treating  of  meningitis  the 
author  inquires  whether  the  arachnoid  orthepia^materbethe 
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more  frequent  seat  of  inflammation ;  and  concludes,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  Lallemand,  Parent-Duchatelet,  and 
Martinet,  that  the  pia-mater  is  most  frequently  affected.  He 
states  that  he  adopts  this  opinion  not  only  from  extensive  ob- 
servations of  his  own,  but  from  an  analysis  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  several  distinguished  pathologists ;  and  he  agrees  with  the 
majority  of  English  writers,  that  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  symptoms  of  arachnitis  from  those  of  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  treat  of 
inflammation  of  these  membranes  under  the  common  name  of 
meningitis.  The  question  whether  the  symptoms  of  meningitis 
can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  cerebritis  is  discussed  by 
Dr  Hope  with  great  judgment.  He  admits  that  meningitis 
cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  without  exciting  inflammation  or 
irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  because  the  membranes 
and  the  contiguous  substance  of  the  brain  are  immediately 
supplied  by  the  same  bloodvessels,  which,  ramifying  and  sub- 
dividing with  extreme  minuteness  in  the  membranes,  pene- 
trate the  cerebral  substance  in  every  direction.  This  ar- 
rangement, as  observed  by  M.  Georget,  constitutes  an  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  bloodvessels  enter  the 
substance  of  organs ;  for  these  in  general  being  more  or  less 
spongy  and  areolar,  the  vessels  penetrate  them  by  trunks  and 
branches,  and  the  whole  of  their  vascular  system  exists  in 
their  interior :  but  the  brain  is  not  spongy  and  areolar ;  it 
contains  no  cellular  substance ;  and  presents  therefore  a  neces- 
sary peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  its  bloodvessels.  Dr 
Hope  observes,  that  the  connexion  between  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  and  inflammation  or  sympathetic  irritation  of 
the  adjacent  cerebral  surface,  which  is  implied  in  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  bloodvessels,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  no  less  so  by  the  symptoms  of  disease,  since 
the  lesions  of  the  intellectual,  sensitive,  and  voluntary  powers 
which  uccompan V  meningitis  argue  a  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  itself.  Is  it  then  possible  to  distinguish 
meningitis  from  cerebritis  during  life  %  Many  eminent  writers, 
among  whom  are  Abercrombie  and  Georget,  believe  that  it  is 
not  possible.  Dr  Hope''s  observations  and  d^sections  have  led 
him  to  a  view  of  the  subject  which  appears  to  us  so  just  that 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  *  When  we  place,  on  the 
one  hand,  meningitis  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  other,  cerebritis 
not  implicating  the  membranes,  the  difi^erence  between  the 
symptoms  is  so  marked,  that  the  diseases  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  discerning  practitioner. 
But  when  the  two  affections  coexist,  the  one  will  so  far  modi- 
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fy  the  other,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  neutralize  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  each.  Yet  the  compound  or  intermediate 
diaracter  of  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  will  sometimes  indi* 
cate  even  the  double  affection,  and  a  predominance  of  the  one 
or  the  other  may  occasionally  be  inferred  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  its  particular  symptoms.  We  are  far,  however, 
firom  supposing  that  these  latter  distinctions  can  be  formed 
with  certainty.  The  utmost  length  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
go,  is  to  establish  more  or  less  strong  probabilities/  '* 

The  critic  of  "  Winslow's  Anatomy  of  Suicide"  (p.  160), 
comments  upon  that  writer's  argument,^  that  self-destruction 
is  an  act  of  cowardice,  not  courage — a  point  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, admits  of  some  discussion.  '*  Any  difficulty,"  says  he, 
"  which  the  question  may  appear  to  present  arises,  we  think, 
from  not  discriminating  sufficiently  between  physical  and  mo- 
ral courage.  We  regard  suicide  as  an  act  of  moral  cowardice, 
and  we  believe  that  the  degree  of  physical  courage  of  the  in- 
dividual has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter ;  for  it  happens 
in  many  other  instances  besides  that  of  suicide,  that  an  utter 
subversion  of  all  moral  firmness  and  self-possession  causes  a 
suspension  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  This  has  often 
been  exemplified  in  the  valour  of  men,  and  of  women  too, 
who  have  fought  desperately  because  they  were  desperately 
irightened ;  the  general  sense  of  fear  so  overwhelming  the 
moral  and  intelligent  being,  that  the  actual  physical  causes  of 
danger  are  made  light  of,  and  rashly  encountered.  An  amus- 
ing illustration  of  this  is  contained  in  James  Hogg's  tale  of 
*  Basil  Lee.'  The  hero  performs  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gets 
the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  man  in  the  British  army, 
because,  at  the  approach  of  battle,  he  is  so  transported  with 
terror  that  he  has  only  one  idea  left,  which  is  a  Vague  though 
intense  conception  that  everything  is  to  be  exterminated;  and 
accordinglv,  he  lays  about  him  with  wonderful  energy  and  ef- 
fect. We  believe  that  suicide  might  be  committed  by  the  brav- 
est man  in  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the  man  most  deficient 
in  personal  courage ;  but  no  man  of  moral  courage  would  com- 
mit an  act  which  implies  an  utter  loss  of  all  seU'-dependence, 
as  well  as  all  dependence  upon  Providence.''  In  noticing 
what  Mr  Winslow  says  about  the  moral  and  physical  treat- 
ment of  the  suicidal  disposition,  the  reviewer  expresses  his  ap- 
proval of  the  recommendation  that  persons  liable  to  it  should 
cultivate  a  love  of  nature,  and  an  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
sympathy  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-beings.  "  The  con- 
templative frame  of  mind  engendered  by  the  intense  feeling 
of  natural  beauty  is  often  mistaken  by  tiie  vulgar  for  melan- 
choly ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  in  reality  one  of  the  surest  prc- 
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Bervatives  against  that  state.  We  neyer  knew  a  genuine  dis- 
ciple of  Wordsworth  who  was  a  melancholy  man.  Again,  it 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  maintain  that  an  active  participation 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others  can  win  us  from  our  own  sorrows, 
and  restore  cheerfulness  to  the  desponding  mind.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  We  gain  wisdom  and  strength  by  comparing  our- 
selves with  others,  and  our  destiny  with  theirs.  We  find  them 
bearing  up  against  the  very  evils  that  we  are  sinking  under  ; 
we  see  them  sinking  under  evils  which  to  us  appear  trivial : 
thus  strength  springs  even  from  reciprocal  weakness,  and  en- 
durance from  the  interchange  of  affliction.  Grief  is  indolent, 
benevolence  is  active ;  and  in  our  successful  exertions  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  or  assuage  the  miseries  of  others,  we  often 
discover  how  much  we  have  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  and 
find  an  apparently  overwhelming  evil  resolved  into  our  own 
want  of  fortitude  and  activity."  With  respect  to  Mr  Win- 
slow's  opinion,  that  suicide  is  generally  the  result  of  insanity, 
the  reviewer  says — **  We  think  he  is  right.  It  appears  to  us 
that  there  are  two  widely  different  states  which  singly  or  com- 
bined may  conduce  to  suicide.  The  one  is  a  state  of  perverted 
instinct,  in  which  a  blind  propensity  to  self-destruction  super- 
sedes the  instinct  of  self-preservation :  a  state  parallel  to  that 
in  which  a  mother  destroys  her  child  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  cause  for  it  but  an  irresistible  impulse.  The  other 
is  a  state  of  moral  depression,  caused  by  the  consciousness  of 
evils  wliich  are  either  in  themselves  of  dreadful  magnitude,  or 
which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  too  feeble  to  bear.  In 
this  state  the  sufferer,  though  he  still  fears  death,  and  perhaps 
trembles  at  the  unknovm  futurity  into  which  he  is  about  to 
plunge,  still  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  his  present  anguish, 
and  thinking  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  volun- 
tarily puts  a  period  to  his  earthly  existence.  Now  it  will  not 
be  disputed  that  the  first  of  these  states,  that  of  perversion 
of  the  most  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  constitutes  a  form, 
of  mania.  With  respect  to  the  second  state,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  evil  which  is  thought  intolerable,  and  to 
which  death  itself  is  preferred,  is  usually  one  which  a  vigor- 
ous and  well-poised  mind  would  soon  shake  off;  and  that  very 
few  evils  are  insupportable  if  viewed  in  a  just  light,  and  met 
in  a  proper  spirit :  the  very  disposition,  therefore,  to  regard 
any  of  the  ordinary  evils  of  life  as  utterly  unendurable  implies 
either  a  perversion  of  ideas  as  to  the  fact,  or  a  very  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  moral  powers,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  melancholy.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add, 
what  is  truly  stated  by  our  author,  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  previous  conduct  of  the  suicide 
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would  afford  strong  indications  of  insanity,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  the  general  position  that  suicide  is  the 
result  of  madness.  We  entirely  assent  also  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Winslow,  expressed  in  another  chapter,  that  in  the  few 
cases  which  may  be  doubtful,  the  unhappy  individual  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  that  the  verdict  felo  de  se 
should  never  be  returned/' 

From  a  brief  notice  (p.  229)  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Internal  Hy- 
drocephalus," published  at  Amsterdam  in  1839  by  G.  Vrolick, 
Professor  at  the  Athenaeum  there,  we  learn  that  the  professor 
"  fully  agrees  in  the  opinion  of  Gall  respecting  the  unfolding 
of  the  convolutions  in  hydrocephalus  ;  and  points  out  that  the 
fact  was  known  by  Hemauld,  who  described  it,  though  he 
could  not  explain  it,  in  the  *  Histoire  de  PAcademie  Royale 
des  Sciences,  1740,'  p.  376.  Hitherto,  however,  the  fact  has 
not  been  well  illustrated  ;  and  therefore,  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, the  author  annexes  three  engravings  from  two  cases 
of  cerebral  expansion  or  unfolding  which  he  met  with  in  1812, 
and  all  of  which  shew  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  almost 
complete  obliteration  of  all  appearance  of  convolutions  or  irre- 
gularities on  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time, 
however  thin  the  layer  of  cerebral  substance  thus  expanded, 
he  observes  that  every  portion  of  it  shewed  its  normally  dis- 
tinct constitution  of  white  and  grey  matter ;  a  fact  which,  with 
the  others  more  commonly  noticed,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  change  which  the  brain  undergoes  in  simple  hydrocephalus 
is  one  of  form  only,  and  that  both  its  structures  and  (if  the 
effusion  have  taken  place  slowly)  its  functions,  may  remain 
unaltered.  All  these  skulls,  moreover,  present  examples  of 
unequal  expansion,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  accumula- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  the  seversd  ventricular  cavities." 
(To  be  continued.) 


IV.— Owr  Library  Table. 

The  January  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  contains  a 
clever  and  elaborate  article,  entitled  "  Phrenological  Ethics," 
the  main  object  of  which  is  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
claims  set  up  by  Mr  Combe,  in  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  on  behalf  of 
Phrenology,  as  an  effectual  elucidator  of  ethical  questions  that 
were  previously  obscure.  The  reviewer  says  nothing  against 
Phrenology  itself ;  but,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  shew  that  it  has  performed  no 
such  services  to  moral  science  as  those  attributed  to  it.    There 
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is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  present  re- 
viewer and  that  of  Dr  Gordon  and  Lord  Jeffrey  in  1815  and 
1826.  Reasoning  has  now,  in  a  great  degree,  taken  the  place 
of  ridicule  ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  supposed  errors 
of  the  phrenologist  are  unsparingly  handled,  on  the  other,  the 
critic  acknowledges,  in  frank  and  cordial  terms,  the  soundness 
and  practical  value  of  much  that  his  writings  contain.  Whe- 
ther Mr  Combe  will  publish  a  reply,  we  do  not  yet  know ;  for, 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  Scotland,  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  peruse  the  article.  Till  this  be  ascertained, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  obtrude  on  our  readers  any  obser- 
vations of  our  own  upon  the  article  in  question.  Kumour 
ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Another  critic,  under  the  designation  of  **  One  of  the 
People,"'  has  published  A  Letter  to  George  Combe,  Esq.,  on 
the  subject  of  his  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  Here,  also, 
the  truth  of  Phrenolo^  is  taken  for  granted,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  shew  that  Mr  Combe's  conclusions  do  not  logically 
follow  from  his  premises. 

A  spirited  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  Phrenology  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs  W.  and  R.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh, 
forming  Nos.  59  and  60  of  their  valuable  series  of  publica- 
tions entitled  Information  for  the  People.  It  is  illustrated  by 
twenty  woodcuts,  and,  for  the  guidance  of  such  of  its  many 
thousand  possessors  as  desire  to  prosecute  the  study,  a  list 
of  the  standard  phrenological  works  is  given  at  the  end.  No- 
body who  can  afford  the  very  moderate  sum  of  threepence, 
is  now  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  Phrenology.  The  follow- 
ing judicious  note  is  prefixed  by  the  editors : — *'  It  has  of  late 
been  customary  for  the  conductors  of  popular  cyclopaedias  to 
admit  articles  on  Phrenology ;  but  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  in- 
stances in  which  this  has  been  done,  the  articles  were  the 
composition  of  persons  who  denied  that  Phrenology  was  a 
true  system  of  mental  philosophy,  and  whose  aim  rather  was 
to  shew  its  want  of  sound  foundation  than  simply  to  present  a 
view  of  its  doctrines.  In  every  one  of  these  instances,  it  was 
afterwards  successfully  shown  by  phrenological  writers,  that 
their  science  had  been  misrepresented,  and  its  doctrines  chal- 
lenged on  unfair  groimds ;  so  that  the  articles  in  question 
might  as  well  not  have  been  written,  in  so  far  as  the  instruc- 
tion of  candid  inquirers  was  concerned.  We  have  resolved  to 
eschew  this  practical  absurdity,  by  presenting  a  view  of  Phreno- 
logy by  one  who  believes  it  to  be  the  true  system  of  mind. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  course  the  more  necessary,  that 
Phrenology,  overlooking  altogether  its  organological  basis, 
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presents  a  far  more  intelligible  view  of  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  working,  than  any  of 
the  metaphysical  systems.  It  is  eminently,  we  think,  the  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy  for  the  unlearned  man,  because  it  is 
much  less  abstract  than  any  other.  In  perusing  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  the  mind  and  its  parts,  ordinary  people  feel, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  attempts  at  psychological  investiga- 
tion, that  they  have  ground  whereon  to  rest  the  soles  of  their 
feet  Thus,  supposing  that  the  observations  made  with  regard 
to  the  connexion  of  certain  manifestations  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  certain  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  untrue,  Qiere  is 
still  a  distinct  value  in  Phrenology,  as  an  extensively  avail- 
able means  of  studying  mind.  We  deem  it  right,  at  the  same 
time,  to  mention  that  Phrenology  appears  to  us  as  beforehand 
likely  to  be  true,  in  as  far  as  it  assigns  a  natural  basis  to 
mind ;  while  we  are  equally  sensible  that  its  leading  doctrines 
have  acquired  a  title  to  a  very  respectful  attention,  from  the 
support  given  to  them  by  a  vast  amount  of  careful  observa- 
tion, and  the  strikingly  enlightened  aud  philanthropic  aims 
for  which  many  of  its  supporters  have  become  remarkable. 
With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinions  respecting  the  science,  as  far  as  they 
are  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  treatise  necessarily  brief,  and  which, 
therefore,  admits  of  but  a  slender  exhibition  of  evidence.^' 

Into  the  details  of  the  treatise  we  cannot  here  enter.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  author  follows  pretty  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mr  Combe,  from  whose  System,  we  may  add,  all  the 
illustrative  cuts  are  copied.  To  Vr  Andrew  Combe  is  paid 
a  compliment,  the  justice  of  which  that  phrenologist,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  declines  to  recognise  :  it  is  that  his  work  on 
Insanity  "may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  whole  science 
and  practice  of  that  interesting  field  of  medicine."  Now,  all 
that  can  be  accurately  affirmed  is,  that  Dr  C.  has  contributed 
J  to  develope,  systematize,  and  difinse  the  improved  mode  of 
treatment  first  efficiently  advocated  by  Pinel,  and  since,  still 
farther  by  Esquirol,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  a  host  of  benevolent 
physicians  of  the  present  day. 

The  American  Phrenologiccd  Journal  tov  January  commences 
with  an  article  entitled  "  Our  proposed  Course,''  in  which  the 
editor,  Mr  O.  S.  Fowler,  states  that  his  main  object  will  be 
the  publication  of  facts  in  preference  to  abstract  reasonings, 
the  cases  being  frequently  accompanied  by  drawings  the  size 
of  life.  He  seems  to  be  a  zealous  and  disinterested  phrenolo- 
gist, and  mentions  that  he  has  sacrificed  a  considerable  sum 
in  carrying  on  the  Journal.  We  hope  that  in  its  new  form 
the  circulation  will  materially  increase.  Judging  from  this 
Number,  we  infer  that  he  himself  is  to  be  the  sole  regular 
contributor  to  the  work.  ^^      ^  _  JOqIc 
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The  annual  Beports  of  the  great  lunatic  asylums^  so  far  as  we 
have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  them,  are  highly  gratifying, 
and  shew  a  rapidly  progressive  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  attended  with  success  correspondingly  great. 
"We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  non-restraint  system  at  Han- 
well  is  more  and  more  found  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  Edinburgh  will  be  provided 
with  an  asylum  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

There  is  a  brief  and  well  written  account  of  Dr  Spurzheim 
in  the  22d  volume  of  the  Fenny  Cyclopoedia.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  shall  extract  the  estimate  of  his  scientific  character 
which  it  contains. 


The  Phrenologkcd  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Phrenological  Association,  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  session  of  the  As- 
sociation for  1842  shall  be  held  in  London ;  the  meetings  to  commence  on 
Monday,  20th  June.  And,  owing  to  the  satisfaction  created  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  last  year,  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  upon  the  present,  as  opon  that 
occasion,  to  secure  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  Sub-Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  has  been  appointed  to  make  the 
requisite  preparations,  viz. : — H.  Q.  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  T.  H.  Bastard,  Esq. ; 
Richard  Cull,  Esq. ;  Dr  Moore ;  M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq. ;  E.  S.  Symes,  Esq. 
The  Secretaries  are,  Bichard  Cull,  Esq.  14  Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square  ; 
and  M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.  Clapham  New  Park,  Surrey. 

London  Phrenological  Society,  Easter  Hall;  Session  1841-42. — Officers 
AND  Members  of  the  Council  : — President,  John  Elliotson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
— ^Vice-Presidents,  H.  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  H.  B.  Churchill,  Esq ;  H.  P.  L.  Drew, 
Esq. ;  G.  Lewis,  Esq. — Treasurer,  J.  I.  Hawkins,  Esq. — Secretary.  E.  S. 
Symes,  Esq. — Librarian,  W.  Wood,  Esq. — Curator,  W.  Hering,  Esq. — Other 
Members  of  the  Council :  Archibald  Billing,  M.D. ;  George  Coode,  Esq. ;  B. 
Edwards,  Esq. ;  J.  G.  Graeff,  Esq. ;  B.  C.  Kirby,  Esq. ;  S.  Logan,  Esq. ; 
Hudson  Lowe,  Esq. ;  Richard  Maugham,  Esq.;  Joseph  Moore,  M.D.;  J. 
B.  Sedgwick,  Esq. ;  Prof.  C.  Wheatstone,  F.R.S. ;  C.  F.  Wordsworth,  Esq. 
Ordinary  Meetings  for  papers  and  discussions: — Mondays,  November  Ist 
and  15th,  December  6th  and  20th,  January  3d  and  17th,  February  7th  and 
21st,  March  7th  and  21st,  April  4th  and  I8th,  May  2d  and  16th.— Extraor- 
dinary Meetings,  for  popular  lectures  and  conversations,  to  which  ladies  are 
admitted : — Monday,  November  8tb,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System,  by  Dr  Elliotson.  Monday,  December  13th,  on  the  Animal 
Propensities,  by  Mr  Logan.  Monday,  January  10th,  on  the  Moral  Feelings, 
by  Mr  Symes.  Monday,  February  14th,  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties,  by 
Mr  Churchill.  Monday,  March  14th,  Phrenology  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  by  Mr  Atkinson.  Monday,  April  llth,  Growth,  Changes  of  Form,  and 
Methods  of  Measuring  the  Head,  by  Mr  Hawkins.  Monday,  May  9th,  A^li- 
cations  of  Phrenology,  by  Dr  Elliotson.  The  chair  is  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 
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PkrencAogical  Cla$$,  Lvncbm  Meehanies*  InstituU. — ^Tbe  progress  of  Phreno- 
logy in  this  Institate  daring  the  past  year  has  been  encouraging.  The  lec- 
tures delivered  in  August  last,  on  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  were  well 
attended ;  the  class  received  an  accession  of  members  ;  and  the  works  on 
phrenology  in  the  general  library  have  been  well  circulated.  Most  of  the 
classes  contain  a  fair  sprinkling  of  phrenologists  ;  upwards  of  one-third  of 
the  directors  of  the  Institate  are  avowed  phrenologists  \  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  profess  a  belief  in  the  science.  Much  of  this  favour- 
able progress  is  ascribable  to  the  exposition  of  phrenological  philosophy  so 
ably  afforded  by  Combe's  *'  Constitution  of  Man*' — a  work  which  has  effec- 
tively  shewn  that  the  essence  of  phrenology  does  not  consist  in  mere 
**  bamp-feeling/'  but  that  in  an  obedience  to  its  injunctions  is  involved  the 
hai>piness  of  man.  It  is  this  which  has  attracted  men  of  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  capacity  to  our  ranks — men  who  had  heretofore  been  withheld  from 
the  study  of  the  science  by  the  quackery  of  advertising  bump-feelers,  whose 
lavish  flattery  has  made  manliness  revolt,  and  whose  ignorance  or  distortion 
of  the  plainest  doctrines  of  the  science  has  made  it  appear  a  mass  of  incon- 
gmous  absurdity.  One  of  these  pretenders,  who,  with  his  mother,  favours 
the  northern  counties  with  his  prelections,  recently  visited  Carlisle.  He 
issued  flaming  placards,  indicating  the  possession  of  self-esteem  and  igno- 
rance in  equal  proportions,  and  succeeded  in  entrapping  many  unwary  per- 
sons. He  manipulated  a  relation  of  mine,  and  intimated  that  she  had  had  a 
love-disappointment;  this  fact  he  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  phrenologi- 
cally,  and  hence  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  wh^  the  enquiry  was  made — 
"  By  what  combination  of  organs  was  the  fact  indicated  V*  Such  are  the 
gipsy-tricks  of  perambulating  phrenologists ;  and  it  behoves  us,  as  we  love 
the  science,  and  desire  its  prosperity,  to  repudiate  and  denounce  these  men. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  by  the 
class  during  the  past  year : — On  the  history  and  present  aspect  of  phrenolo- 
gy— On  the  rationale  of  death — Punishment — On  the  politico-economical 
theories  of  Robert  Owen  tested  by  phrenology— On  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  temperaments — On  physiological  and  metaphysical  objections  to 
phrenology — On  the  origin  of  love  of  the  past — On  memory  and  judgment 
phrenological  ly  analysed — On  the  government  of  the  animal  faculties — On 
Sunday-school  education— On  the  best  method  of  disseminating  phrenology 
--On  the  influence  of  Hope  on  social  progress^ — On  mechanical  aids  to  practical 
manipulation — On  criminal  legislation — On  the  growth  of  the  head — On  the 
selection  of  keepers  in  lunatic  asylums — On  the  organs  employed  in  poetic 
composition — On  the  improveability  of  man — On  the  influence  of  Ideality  on 
the  mental  character — And  four  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  by 
Dr  Bosenthal,  which  were  illustrated  by  most  elaborate  dissections. 

January  1842.  £.  J.  Hytchb. 

BrittoL — A  pubic  controversy  on  Phrenology  took  place  in  the  Assembly 
Boom  here  in  January  last,  between  Mr  Jonathan  Barber,  lecturer  on 
that  subject,  and  Mr  Brindley,  a  disputant  who  has  gained  some  notoriety 
by  his  labours  in  opposition  to  Socialism.  The  discussion  excited  great 
interest,  and  was  very  numerously  attended ;  but  it  came  abruptly  to  a  close, 
in  consequence,  we  understand,  of  an  indecorous  ebullition  of  personal 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  anti-phrenologist.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to 
publish  a  report  of  it  in  this  Number ;  but  as  some  expected  documents 
have  not  yet  reached  us,  it  cannot  appear  till  our  next.     We  learn  that 
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the  chief  or  only  foundation  of  Mr  Brindley's  objections  was  the  want  of 
parallelism  of  the  tables  of  the  skull, — a  foundation  which,  we  hardly 
need  say,  was  speedily  and  satisfactorily  undermined.  Mr  Barber  sub- 
sequently delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  of  which  we  find  the  following 
notice  in  the  Bristol  Mercury  of  6th  March: — "Phrenology. — On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Mr  Barber  concluded  his  second  course  of  lectures  on  this 
interesting  science,  at  Mr  Davey's  room,  in  Broad  Street  The  audience, 
as  during  the  former  course,  was  numerous,  respectable,  and  intelligent, 
and  appeared  highly  gratified  by  the  lucid  and  able  manner  in  which  the 
lecturer  treated  his  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  the  Bev.  W. 
Seaton,  minister  of  St  John's,  Bedminster,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Barber,  which  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  audience.  Mr  Seaton 
also  expressed  himself  a  believer  in  the  leadUng  doctrines  of  Phrenology, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  most  important  science ;  and  that,  so  far  from  its 
principles  being  opposed  to  true  religion,  he  thought  that,  if  fairly  and  can- 
didly considered,  they  would  be  found  to  harmonize  most  perfectly  with 
it ;  and  these  opinions,  he  (Mr  S.)  stated,  were  shared  by  many  of  his  bro- 
ther clergymen."  Mr  Barber  is  at  present  delivering  a  third  course,  at- 
tended by  about  four  hundred  auditors. 

Liverpool, — ^Extract  from  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Mecha- 
nics' Institution,  27th  February  1842 : — "  Since  last  annual  meeting  a 
phrenological  class  has  been  conducted  gratuitously  by  Mr  Connon,  of 
whose  ability  former  committees  have  spoken  in  deservedly  high  terms. 
It  meets  every  Monday  evening.  During  the  whole  course,  constant  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  metaphpicians, 
so  that  those  who  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance  have  been  instruct- 
ed not  only  in  phrenology,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  human  mind  as  ascertained  by  reflection  on  consciousness. 
The  conduct  of  all  the  pupils  (about  fifteen  in  number)  has  been  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  progress  of  many  has  been  great'' 

Devizes, — ^In  December  1841,  three  lectures  on  Phrenology  were  deli- 
vered in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  by  Mr  J.  J.  Fox,  They 
are  noticed  in  the  Wiltshire  Independent  of  16th,  23d,  and  30th  December. 
The  first  lecture  *'  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  a  numerous  audience ;  additional  interest  was  afforded  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  excellent  drawings  and  models.  Notice  was  given  that 
Mr  Fox  would  resume  the  subject  on  the  two  following  Thursdays,  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  interest  excited  by  the  first  lecture,  of  a  large 
attendance  upon  the  second  and  third.  From  the  judgment  manifested  by 
Mr  Fox  in  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  we  feel  assured  that  the  preju- 
dice existing  in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  auditors  (said  we  know  that  preju- 
dice does  prevail  with  some)  must  have  been  much  abated.  Whatever  may 
be  the  claims  of  phrenology  to  be  ranked  as  an  established  science,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  deserving  the  attention  both  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philan- 
thropist.'' At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  lecture,  Mr  Fox  stated,  that 
"  although  so  much  had  been  said  on  the  science,  the  subject  was  by  no 
means  exhausted ;  there  was  matter  sufficient  for  several  other  lectures, 
and  he  promised  that  he  would,  next  session,  resume  the  subject,  if  there 
was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  his  audience  for  farther  information." 

Chester, — On  1st  March,  a  lecture  on  the  principles  of  Phrenology  was 
delivered  by  Mr  J.  Snape,  in  the  Chester  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Sheffield, — This  town  was  lately  visited  by  a  head-manipulating  quack, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  e>ddent  incompetency,  enjoyed  no  small  amount  of 
public  patronage.      On  his  arrival  in  Sheffield,  he  called  himself  **  Bu 
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Sbea;"  afterwards,  "Doctor  Bu  Shea,  Membre  de  la  Soci^te  Phr^nologique;" 
then,  "Henri  Bu  Shea,  LL.D. ;"  and  lastly,  "Dr  Henry  Beau  Sheau !" 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  essayed,  for  the  first  time  in  Sheffield,  a  public  lecture, 
"  inyiting  discussion."  A  gentleman  who  had  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  phrenology  attended,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  liberty  to  ask 
questions,  cross-examined  the  lecturer,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
audience,  and  exposure  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  "  doctor's"  scientific  pre- 
tensions. As  a  sample  of  his  knowledge,  we  may  state  that  he  divides  the 
faculties  thus:  1.  Animal;  2.  Moral;  3.  Perceptive  or  Reflective;  4.  In- 
tellectual. "  Of  the  entire  lecture,*'  says  our  informant,  "  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  never  saw  so  pitiful  an  exhibition  of  mental  imbecility,  disgusting 
coarseness,  and  low  jack-puddingism."  Next  morning,  the  lecturer  de- 
camped. 

Kendal, — On  3d  December  last,  Dr  Proudfoot  read  a  paper  against  Phre- 
nology to  the  members  of  the  Kendal  Natural  Society ;  to  whom  it  was 
again  read  on  10th  January.  It  is  pretty  fully  reported  in  the  Kendal 
Mercury  of  1 5th  January.  Some  of  the  Doctor's  statements  were,  that  "it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  brain  from  the  outer  form  of  the 
skull ;"  that  "  over  the  eyebrows,  where  the  phrenologists  place  seventeen 
different  faculties,  the  skull  itself  is  nearly  solid ;  then  the  skull  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  plates,  with  a  cellular  substance  between  them,  and  there 
is  not  the  most  distant  resemblance  between  the  internal  and  external 
plates ;"  that  "  the  brain  is  covered  with  four  membranes  or  webs,  one  of 
which  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  each  operates  to  restrain  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brain  upon  the  internal  plate  of  the  skull"  (!) ;  and  that  "  he 
would  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  science,  as  the  fact  that  the  protru- 
sions of  the  brain  had  no  correspondence  with  the  protrusions  of  the  skull^ 
cat  away  at  once  the  ground  from  under  phrenologists."  At  this  time  of  day 
it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  a  single  word  in  reply  to  such  antiquated  objec- 
tions. Dr  P.  asks,  "  Why  is  it  we  have  not  a  special  faculty  for  the  love 
of  parents,  another  for  the  love  of  sisters,  another  of  cousins  1  and  where- 
fore has  Nature  failed  to  provide  organs  for  securing  a  good  understanding 
between  step-mothers  and  step-daughters  1"  Doubtless  Nature  thought 
that  a  good  understanding  between  step-mothers  and  step-daughters  was 
less  essential  to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  the  human  race  than 
the  affection  of  parents  towards  their  offsprings  and  that  it  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  spring  from  the  social  faculties  in  general,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  special  source.  As  to  the  love  of  parents  by  children,  we  refer  to 
some  extracts  on  "  Parental  and  Filial  Affection"  in  a  subsequent  page. — 
With  regard  to  Dr  P.'s  assertion,  that  "  time  occasions  great  changes  in 
the  conformaUon  of  the  brain  and  of  the  skull,  without  causing  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  disposition  and  temper,"  we  call  on  him  to  produce  re- 
ports of  such  cases,  drawn  up  by  competent  observers,  enjoying  and  making 
use  of  sufficient  opportunities  to  ascertain  the  facts. — He  misrepresents  the 
phrenologists,  in  ascribing  to  them  the  averment  that,  previously  to  their  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  head  into  portions  connected  with  different  faculties,  no 
such  attempt  had  ever  been  made :  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
Gall  has  given  a  history  of  the  fanciful  attempts  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
additional  details,  originally  published  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal 
(p.  378),  are  repeated  in  the  works  of  Combe  and  Elliotson. — Again,  he 
asks,  "  Would  it  be  safe  for  a  man  to  set  up  to  read  the  hearts  and  to  judge 
of  the  impulses  of  his  fellows  1  Much  misery  and  confusion  must  necessarily 
ensue  from  such  a  source ;" — which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  more  a 
person  endeavours  to  learn  of  the  dispositions  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
more  he  actually  ascertains  respecting  them,  the  greater  amount  of  misery 
and  confusion  will  he  reap  for  his  pains. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
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the  Rev.  Edward  Hawkes  rose,  and  ably  defended  phrenolo^  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  which  we  regret  that  onr  limits  forbid  us  to  quote.  Dr 
Proudfoot,  in  his  rejoinder,  asserted  that  **  the  opinions  of  the  phrenologists 
are  generally  rejected  by  the  medical  profession,  both  in  England  and  on 
tho  Continent ;" — whereas  the  leading  medical  journals  of  England  are  fa- 
vourable to  those  opinions ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  been  shewn  by  Mr  Wat- 
son, in  his  Statistics  of  Phrenology,  that  the  proportions  of  medical  to  non- 
medical phrenologists  are  these : — Members  of  phrenological  societies,  1 
in  6 ;  authors  and  writers  on  phrenology,  2  in  3  ;  lecturers,  probably  moro 
than  2  in  3 — ^being  a  great  preponderance  of  medical  phrenologists,  com- 
pared with  their  number  in  the  community  at  large. 

Leeds. — In  January  last,  a  paper  on  phrenology  was  read  by  Mr  Cook 
before  the  members  of  the  Literary  Institution.  1 1  was  very  well  received, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  change  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
members  with  respect  to  phrenology,  compared  with  that  evinced  on  a  si- 
milar occasion  about  two  years  ago. 

Hiph  School  of  Glasgow, — Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  English 
department  of  this  Institution  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  phrenolo- 
gical philosophy,  though  the  science  itself  has  not  hitherto  been  publicly 
taught  in  any  of  the  classes.  At  present,  however,  the  experiment  is  in 
progress,  and  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  class  un- 
der instruction  is  the  senior  one  of  the  department,  embracing  fifty-one 
pupils,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  higher  parts  of  Grammar  and  Composition.  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic, 
and  Rhetoric,  and  occupies  ten  months,  exclusive  of  vacation.  'The  Mental 
Philosophy  is  that  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  and  succeeding  as  it  doea 
in  the  order  of  the  course  to  the  comparatively  dry  details  of  grammatical  ana- 
lysis, it  has  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  Four 
hours  a-week  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  as  the  instruction  is  by  illus- 
trated conversational  lecture,  oral  examination,  and  daily  written  exercises, 
the  course,  though  brief,  will  be  thorough  and  practical.  No  text-book  is 
imperative,  but  nearly  all  the  pupils  have  supplied  themselves  with  the 
admirable  articles  (Nos.  59  and  60)  in  Chambers's  Information  for  the 
People,  or  with  Combe's  Outlines. 

Phrenology  and  Animal  Magnetism. — Some  astounding  announcements 
have  lately  been  made  by  Dr  Buchanan  of  Louisville,  U.  S.,  and  Mr  John 
B.  W,  S.  Gardner  of  Roche  Court,  Hants, — two  phrenologists  acting  inde- 
pendently of  and,  it  is  said,  unknown  to  each  other,  and  whose  observations 
are  reported  to  have  led  to  the  same  results.  According  to  these  gentle- 
men, it  is  possible  to  excite  or  suspend  the  action  of  any  cerebral  organ  by 
means  of  animal  magnetism  directed  to  the  part  of  the  head  where  the  organ 
is  situated ;  and  numerous  cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  alleged 
fact  Dr  B.  is  characterised  by  the  American  papers  as  a  gentleman  of 
learning  and  intelligence,  and  we  understand  that  Mr  Gardiner  also,  though 
not  a  medical  man,  is  talented,  honourable,  and  well-informed.  The  aver- 
ments of  the  latter  are  corroborated  by  Dr  W.  C.  Engledue  of  Portsmouth; 
and  Dr  Elliotson  has  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  London 
Phrenological  Seciety.  Before  publishing  any  details,  we  think  it  becom- 
ing to  wait  for  farther  information  on  so  novel  and  marvellous  a  subject. 
Though  perfectly  open  to  conviction  by  evidence,  we  confess  ourselves  to 
be  at  present  among  the  incredulous. 

Dr  Robenoh*s  Legacy  to  the  Phrenological  Society, — The  decision  of  the 
French  court,  finding  itself  incompetent  to  try  the  suit  instituted  by  the 
Society  against  Dr  Robert  Verity  the  executor  of  Dr  Roberton,  has  lately 
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been  appealed  against,  on  grounds  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  reyer- 
tal  of  the  judgment. 

Concert  at  the  CriehUm  Institutum  /or  the  Insane* — There  is  probably  no 
asylum  in  Britain  in  which  there  are  greater  or  more  successful  efforts 
made  than  in  this  one,  in-  order  that  the  patients  may  enjoy  as  many  of 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  social  life  as  is  compatible  with  their  con- 
dition. At  every  public  exhibition,  we  observe  parties  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and  seldom  a  day  passes  in  which  the  airing  carriages  belonging 
to  it  may  not  be  seen  passing  along  our  streets.  These  Tehicles  contain 
those  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  seen  nothing  from  day  to  day  but 
the  gloomy  walls  of  a  cell,  or  the  sky  above  the  narrow  precincts  of  a 
cheerless  airing-ground.  The  condition  of  the  maniac  is  improved  indeed, 
and  every  scheme  that  benevolence  suggests  for  its  farther  improvement, 
has  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  community ;  for  every 
thing  that  promotes  the  happiness  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  race  will 
be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  a  rightly  constituted  mind.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, being  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  marriage,  nearly  one  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes  assembled  in  the  preat  hall  of  the  Crichton  In- 
stitution, to  hear  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  It  will  hardly 
be  believed  that  such  an  audience  would  remain  orderly  for  a  moment,  or 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  bring  them  together.  Experience,  however,  has 
triumphantly  proved,  oftener  than  once,  that  in  this  Asylum  a  concert  is 
not  only  possible,  but  productive  of  the  best  effects — that  of  enlivening  and 
cheering  the  minds  of  the  patients;  and  although  a  considerable  time 
elqwed  between  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the  arrival  of  the  musi- 
cians, not  the  least  disturbance  occurred — all  were  as  quiet  and  orderly  as 
if  they  had  been  attending  a  public  meeting  in  other  days.  The  individual 
from  whom  we  received  our  information  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  unfit  to  mingle  in  society.  When  the  in- 
strumental band  struck  up  the  first  tune,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  them, 
all  was  attention,  aiM  an  expression  of  pleasure  began  to  beam  upon  the 
countenances  of  many.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
musie  can  attract  the  attention,  absorb  the  feelings,  and  soothe  the  soul  of 
the  maniac.  The  same  attention  was  paid  to  every  tune,  and  the  same 
plensnre  manifested  throughout  the  evening.  The  pieces  were  well  se- 
lected, and  executed  in  a  manner  that  did  the  highest  credit  to  the  per- 
formers. The  following  beautiful  songs  were  sung,  most  of  which  were 
accompanied  by  the  piano  or  the  violin.  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
"Jockof  Hazeldean,"  "  Kelvin  Grove,"  "  The  Boatie  Rows,"  "Roderic 
M'Alpin,*'  "  My  ain  Fireside,"  and  some  others,  which  our  informant  does 
not  remember.  But  he  specially  mentions,  that  a  more  respectably  dressed, 
or  more  attentive  audience,  seldom  attends  a  musical  concert  in  our  As- 
sembly Rooms,  and  that  nothing  but  seeing  could  have  made  him  believe 
that  such  a  one  could  have  been  composed  of  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. Ue  naturally  expected  that  such  a  number  of  individuals,  labouring 
under  mental  derangement,  would  not  disperse  with  so  much  quietness  as 
they  had  observed  when  under  the  influence  of  the  music — that  the  well- 
executed  solos  and  glees  had  chained  down  their  wandering  thoughts ;  but 
that  now,  when  they  were  about  to  separate,  he  would  witness  a  scene  of 
tumult  and  confusion.  He  was  deceived  :  The  assembly  disappeared  from 
before  him  as  orderly  and  quietly  as  the  people  leave  one  of  our  churches. 
The  whole  scene,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  well  calculated  to  inspiro 
those  who  take  an  interest  m  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  with  feelings  pe- 
culiarly gratifying,  inasmuch  as  it  shewed  the  degree  of  liberty  that  can  be 
given  to  the  maniac  with  safety,  and  the  great  pleasure  which  he  derivef 
from  company,  novelty,  and  music. — Dumfries  Courier,  2\tt  Feb.  1842. 
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ConcentrativenesM  of  the  Jews. — The  note  contained  in  the  last  Nomber  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  (page  94)  respecting  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  imply  that  most  of  their  mental  qnalities  are  refer- 
able to  Firmness  alone ;  whereas,  from  its  nature,  the  phenomenon  de- 
scribed could  not  be  produced  without  the  intervention  of  Concentrative- 
ness.  The  Jews  doubtlessly  display  much  Firmness ;  for  without  that  qua- 
lity they  could  not  have  withstood  the  varied  forms  of  persecution  by 
which  they  have  been  beset,  whether  exhibited,  as  in  former  times,  in  un- 
just confiscation  of  their  property,  torture,  and  death,  or,  as  in  these  days, 
in  deprivation  of  specific  civil  rights.  Yet,  however  unbending  their  dis- 
positions, as  a  large  endowment  of  Firmness  would  enable  them  to  be ; 
still,  unless  great  general  energy  had  been  superadded — such  as  is  imparted 
by  large  brain  and  active  temperament — they  must  have  sunk  before  the 
superior  power  of  their  oppressors;  just  as  the  small -brained  Mexican 
sank  before  the  Spaniard,  or  as  the  feeble  aborigines  are  crouching  before 
the  European  emigrant. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Jews  are  characterized  by  one  pervading  prin- 
ciple, which  has  done  more  than  any  other  characteristic  to  preserve  their 
nationality, — ^I  refer  to  their  belief  that  they  shall  re-inhabit  the  land  of 
their  ancestors.  So  far,  indeed,  does  their  love  of  country  prevail,  that 
many  import  the  earth  of  Jerusalem  to  line  their  graves ;  and  all,  what- 
ever their  civil  station,  and  even  though  they  may  have  abandoned  their 
creed,  anticipate  the  time  of  Jewish  re-union,  when  Judea  shall  resume 
its  ancient  glory ;  and  perchance  the  long  cultivation  of  the  feeling,  and  its 
consequent  intensity,  may  ultimately  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  anticipa- 
tion. Now,  here  we  find  not  only  a  persistence  in  an  opinion,  but  a  con- 
tinuity and  a  oneness  of  idea,  and  thai  an  idea  to  which  most  of  their  ha- 
bits boar  some  reference,  and  one  which  centuries  of  persecution  have 
been  unable  to  eradicate  or  lessen.  Hence,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  Firmness  can  not  only  produce  perseverance,  but  devotion  of  the 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  one  great  object,  we  must  refer  their  distinc- 
tive characteristic  to  some  other  source.  This  will  be  found  in  powerful 
feelings  of  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativoness — the  one  producing  love 
of  place,  and  the  latter  imparting  a  tendency  to  continuity  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  one  specific  object  or  idea — ^which  in  their  case  is  developed  in 
a  contmuous  love  of  one  locality,  and  a  willingness  to  suffer  any  evil  rather 
than  forego  their  nationality.  The  heads  of  the  Jews  present  the  region 
assigned  to  these  organs  largely  developed.  Firmness  is  also  large ;  and 
the  bilious  temperament  predominates.  £.  J.  Hytchb. 

Contracts  in  Character, — Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  expresses  won- 
der at  Milton  (whom  Johnson  calls  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican) 
writing  with  sublimity,  beauty,  gaiety,  &c.,  and  adds ; — "  It  is  a  proof  that 
in  the  human  mind  the  departments  of  judgment  and  imagination,  perccp« 
tion  and  temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions ;  and  that 
the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never 
to  be  blended." — Croker^i  edit,,  vol  iv.  p.  409. 

Phrenologists  and  Metaphysicians, — In  a  very  amusing  work  entitled  "  A 
Challenge  to  Phrenologists,"  there  is  at  least  one  passage  which  deserves 
the  special  attention  of  phrenologists.  **  We  cannot  but  conclude  with  a 
prayer,  that  the  really  thoughtful  among  this  new  sect  of  philosophy,  may 
carefully  examine  what  we  have,  in  perfect  good  faith,  advanced,  and  if 
they  cannot  then  agree  with  us,  let  them  not  offend  the  world,  or  throw  buck 
the  success  of  their  own  scheme,  by  affecting  to  make  light  of  the  mighty, 
yet  modest,  questioners  of  nature  that  are  departed  from  among  uf,  the 
Hobbes,  the  Bacons,  the  Lockes,  the  Browns,  the  Stewarts,  who,  whether 
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they  bare  worked  as  much  good  as  their  admirers  assert  them  to  have 
done,  or  not,  are,  at  any  rate,  all  but  unirersally  voted  to  have  been  among 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time,  and  therefore  no  fit- 
ting butts  for  phrenological  pleasantry.  Let  the  cultivators  of  the  new 
philosophy  rather  study  themselves,  by  the  contemplations  of  those  great 
thinkers,  who,  if  they  were  conscious  of  their  inadequacy  to  a  mastery  of 
that  prime  puzzle  man,  yet  sought  not  by  vain  guesses  and  wild  assump- 
tions to  conceal  their  incompetency,  but  were  content  to  admit,  at  the  end 
of  their  labours,  that 

*  There  were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Than  were  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.' '' 

W.  B.  H. 

Hereditary  Trantmiision  of  Disease, — The  following  quotation  is  from 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  February  1839  in  the  Royal 
Leamingtcn  Spa  Chronicle,  with  the  signature  of  T.  B.  J.,  and  which  were 
evidently  written  not  from  theory,  but  from  minute  knowledge  of  and 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  itself.  In  treating  of  the  "  breaking  down"  of 
race-horsee  &om  premature  running  and  forcing,  the  writer  says — **  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  '  like  produces  like,'  and  if  we  apply  this  maxim 
to  the  present  investigation,  we  shall  perceive  how  forcibly  it  becomes  il- 
lustrated. From  what  has  been  precedingly  observed,  the  reader  will  have 
become  aware  that  our  racers,  for  the  most  part,  leave  the  turf  with  dis- 
eased fore  legs ;  and  as  they  are  thus  placed  in  the  breeding  stud,  unsound 
stock  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  And  as  in  the  mysterious  process  of 
procreation,  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  male  is  unquestionable, 
so  great  injury  is  likely  to  result  accordingly.  Velocipede,  as  a  racer,  pre- 
sented an.  almost  faultless  conformation,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence) 
manifested  superior  speed ;  but  he  had  not  raced  any  considerable  time 
ere  suspicious  symptoms  were  observed  in  his  fore-legs  and  fore-feet ;  he 
nevertheless  continued  in  the  training  stable,  and  contrived  to  win  the 
Liverpool  cup  with  his  legs  in  a  very  crazy  state.  As  he  had  shewn  su- 
perior speed  on  the  course,  he  became  a  favourite  stallion,  but  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  stock  has  communicated  the  disease  which  compelled  him 
to  give  np  his  racing  career  when  he  had  attained  his  fourth  year.  Queen 
of  Trumps,  the  fleetest  filly  of  modem  days,  I  think  of  any  period,  whose 
competitors  could  never  press  her  beyond  her  mere  rate,  possessed  greater 
speed  than  her  sire  Velocipede,  but  unfortunately  inherited  his  unsound- 
ness. Early  in  life  her  feet  appeared  suspicious,  but  she  went  through 
training  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  character  as  a  racer.  She  won 
the  Oaks  and  Doncaster  St  Leger;  like  a  flaming  meteor  she  shone  with 
dazzling  lustre  for  a  short  time  and  disappeared.''  The  lesson  furnished 
by  these  cases  is  as  applicable  to  the  brain  as  to  the  limbs. 

Parental  and  Filial  Affectum. — "  However  the  author  of  nature  may  have 
instilled  affection  into  the  breast  of  a  parent  as  the  means  of  preserving 
the  race  from  destruction,  we  must  allow,  that  the  corresponding  senti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  ofispring  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  long-continued 
course  of  care,  partiality,  and  tenderness." — WilUam  Boscoe,  in  his  Life 
by  his  Son,  i.  94. 

'*  The  Imowledge  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  affection  rather  to  descend 
than  to  ascend,  seems  of  considerable  importance  in  the  regulation  of  pa- 
rental feeling.  Fuller,  in  his  chapter  on  moderation,  says,  *  As  love  does 
descend,'  &c.  Du  Moulin,  in  his  work  on  Peace  and  Content,  says,  *  Of 
children  expect  no  good  but  the  satisfaction  to  have  done  them  good  and 
to  see  them  do  well  for  themselves ;  for  in  this  relation  the  nature  of  bene- 
ficence is  to  descend,  seldom  to  remount.'    Bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Life  of 
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Christy  whmi  speaking  of  motbera  who  do  not  snckle  their  own  children, 
saysi '  And  if  love  descends  more  strongly  than  it  ascends,  and  commonly 
falls  from  the  parent  npon  the  children  In  cataracts,  and  returns  back 
ngain  ap  to  the  parents  bat  in  small  dews  ;  if  the  child's  affection  keeps 
the  same  proportions  towards  such  unkind  mothers,  it  will  be  as  little  as 
atoms  in  the  sun,  and  never  express  itself  but  when  the  mother  needs  it 
not,  that  is,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  clear  fortune.'  Is  not  the  expectation, 
that  affection  should  ascend,  often  a  cause  of  misery  t*' — Basil  Ifontapue, 
in  his  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Taylor^  &c.  4th  edition,  p.  243,  note. 

Boois  Received. — The  Philosophy  of  Necessity.  By  Charles  Bray.  VoL 
II. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Hanwell,  Wakefield,  and  Edinburgh  Lunatic 
Asylums. — A  Lecture  on  Temperance,  considered  physiologically  and 
phrenologically.  By  O.  S.  Fowler.  Philadelphia,  1841.  8to.  pp.  32. — 
Fowler  on  Matrimony  :  or  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology 
applied  to  the  selection  of  suitable  Companions  for  life.  Philadelphia, 
1841.  8vo.  pp.  40. — The  American  Phrenological  Journal.  Jan.  1842. 
(X  S.  Fowler,  Editor  and  Proprietor. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  Jan. 
1842. — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Jan.  1842. — Maryland  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal,  July  1841. — A  Letter  to  George  Combe,  Esq., 
on  the  subject  of  his  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  By  One  of  the 
People.  London,  1842.  8vo.  p.  73. — SiUiraan's  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  Jan.  1842. — ^Dr  Dickson's  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty, 
second  edition. 

Newspapers  Received. — Wiltshire  Independent,  Dec  16,  23,  30. — Ken- 
dal Mercury,  Jan.  15. — Hampshire  Telegraph,  Jan.  7. — ^Dumfries  Coorier, 
Feb.  21.— Tyne  Pilot,  Feb.  26.— Aberdeen  Herald,  Feb.  19. 

To  Correspondents. — ^The  communication  from  St  Ubes,  "  on  the  con- 
nexion and  dependence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  and  body,'*  con- 
sists, to  so  great  an  extent,  of  mere  conjectures,  that  its  publication  would 
be  of  little  utility. — We  are  unable  to  insert  the  communication  of  Jlr 
Kiste. — An  article  on  the  skulls  of  the  extinct  race  of  Peruvians,  and  se- 
veral reviews  of  books,  are  unavoidably  deferred  till  our  next  Number. — 
Additional  communications  from  W.  M.  A.  will  be  acceptable. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy  for  the 
post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  publishers,  Messrs 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. — Articles  intended  for 
the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor  six  weeks 
before  the  dnj  of  publication.  Communications  for  the  section  of  "In- 
TELLioBNCE,"  and  also  Advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising : — eight  lines,  6s. ; 
twelve  lines,  78.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  14s. ;  a  whole 
page,  258.  AdvertisemeiiU  may  be  sent  to  the  publishers  in  Eidinbuigh 
or  London. 

Edinburgh,  Ui  Afril  1842. 
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I.  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  Dr  Spurzheim^  and  the  Organization  of  the  Boston 
Phrenological   Society,  December  31,    1839.      By  Gsorob 

COMBB.* 

We  have  met  together  this  evening,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth-day  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  to  celebrate  the  institution  of 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Boston ;  and  the  Council  of  the 
Society  has  done  me  the  honour  to  request  me  to  address  you 
on  the*^  occasion.  It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  comply 
with  their  desire.  In  addressing  an  American  audience,  the 
speaker  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  breathing  the  air 
of  liberty  ;  and  only  in  such  an  atmosphere  can  Phrenology 
flourish.  Napoleon,  on  his  imperial  throne,  sustained  by  five 
hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  ruling  over  the  prostrate 
continent  of  Europe,  feared  the  philosophers  who  investigated 
the  laws  of  mind  and  of  morals.  He  hated  metaphysicians,  mo- 
ralists, and  even  jurists  ;  all,  in  short,  who  sought  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  man,  with  a  view  to  discover  his  rights  as  well 
as  his  duties.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that,  if  the  human  mind  were  examined  in  its  elements, 
and  the  dictates  of  its  highest  powers  given  forth,  the  con- 
queror and  the  tyrant  would  stand  condemned  before  them. 
He  disliked  Phrenology  in  particular,  and  gave  significant 
hints  to  Cuvier  and  other  men  of  science  of  the  French  capi- 

*  This  Address  was  printed  in  America  two  years  since  by  the  Society 
before  which  it  was  delivered,  and  a  few  copies  hare  been  circulated  in 
Britain ;  as,  however,  it  must  be  new  to  the  great  minority  of  our  readers, 
we  have  thought  that  its  republication  in  this  place  might  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable.—Editor. 
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tal,  that  they  should  lend  no  countenance  to  its  doctrines  and 
pretensions.  There  was  good  reason  for  this  conduct.  Had 
the  French  people  been  taught  the  sphere  of  activity  of  every 
faculty,  instructed  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  enabled  to  appreciate  the  unerring 
certainty  of  that  law  of  the  Creator  which  binds  misery  to  all 
abuses  of  our  faculties,  and  enjoyment  to  their  legitimate  ac- 
tion, the  horrible  drama  of  the  Revolution  could  not  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  blood-stained  empire  of  Napoleon  could 
never  have  arisen  to  scourge  and  to  terrify  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Even  the  milder  despots  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
whose  sway  is  more  paternal  than  that  of  the  military  con« 
querm*, — sovere^s  who  walk  forth  unarmed,  unguarded,  nay, 
even  unattended,  among  their  people,  and  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal virtues  and  the  halo  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  secure 
the  willing  homage  of  their  subjects, — even  they  repel  the 
philosophy  (rf  mind.  They  honour  the  philosophers  who  in- 
vestigate matter ;  but  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  tell 
no  tale  of  human  rights.  When,  however,  the  mental  philo« 
gopher  speaks  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  as  instruments 
bestowed  on  him  with  the  injimction,  ^*  7V^  all  Uunga,  and 
hold  iast  by  that  which  is  good  f  when  he  unfolds  sentiments 
of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Justice,  under  the  inspira- 
tions of  which  men  feel  that  they  have  rights  to  enjoy,  as  well 
as  duties  to  perform  ;  when  he  proclaims  to  the  political  bonds- 
man that  kings,  emperors,  and  all  terrestrial  powers,  are  them- 
selves bound  by  the  dictates  of  these  heavenly  emotions,  and 
that  a  God  of  beneficence  and  justice  knows  no  distinction  in 
moral  rights  and  duties  between  the  prince  and  the  peasant ; 
then  the  philosopher  of  mind  becomes  odious  to  the  despot, 
whose  maxims  of  government  will  not  sustain  the  scrutiny  of 
this  searching  analysis.  The  emperor  of  Austria  forbade  Dr 
Gall  to  lecture,  and  virtually  banished  him  from  his  dominions. 
To  this  day,  subjects  of  Austria  and  Prussia  sigh  while  they 
say,  "  Phrenology  is  the  philosophy  of  a  free  country  ;  here  it 
cannot  flourish." 

Where,  then,  should  this  last  and  best  gift  of  individual 
genius  to  the  family  of  mankind  bring  forth  its  blessed  fruits 
in  richer  abundance  than  in  this  land  of  freedom  ?  Let  us, 
then,  enjoy  this  liberty,  and  let  us  speak  of  Dr  Gall's  disco- 
very in  terms,  if  they  can  be  found,  adequate  to  its  import- 
ance. In  addressing  a  miscellaneous  audience,  a  phrenologist 
is  bound,  by  the  dictates  of  correct  taste,  to  moderate  his 
language,  and  veil  the  pretensions  of  his  science,  to  such  an 
extent  as  not  to  shock  too  rudely  the  perhaps  unfavourable 
prepossessions  of  those  before  whom  he  appears.     But  on  this 
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occasion  I  regard  myself  as  a  phrenologist  (whose  opinions  are 
founded  on  nearly  twenty-five  years'  olwervation  and  reflection 
in  yarioas  regions  of  the  globe)  addressing  a  society  of  phre- 
nologists, whose  convictions  of  the  great  truths  of  the  science 
are  as  firmly  rooted  as  my  own.  While  to  them  I  may  present 
ideas  to  which  the  tyro  in  the  study  is  not  prepared  to  assent, 
I  assure  him  that  I  cordially  allow  him  to  withhold  his  appro- 
val ;  but  I  also  very  respectfully  solicit  him  to  restrain  his  con- 
demnation, and  not  to  measure  the  solidity  of  the  foundations 
on  which  our  convictions  are  built,  by  the  slender  soil  on  which 
he  yet  rests  his  own. 

ft  is  seven  years  since  this  Society  was  instituted  (Dec.  31. 
1832)  for  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  Phrenology  ;  but  af* 
ter  some  vigorous  exertions,  displaying  zeal  and  talent  in  its 
members,  its  active  existence  has  ceased.  In  its  splendid  but 
brief  career,  it  does  not  stand  forth  a  monument  of  that  youth- 
ful passion  for  novelty,  and  that  lack  of  perseverance  amidst 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  which  are  said  to  characterize  the 
people  of  this  young  and  ardent  nation  ;  but  it  has  yielded  to 
the  operation  of  causes  which  have  equally,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  paralyzed  several  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of 
Europe.  It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  nature  of  these 
adverse  influences  whose  effects  we  deplore. 

I  observe,  then,  that  many  Phrenological  Societies  have 
perished  from  having  prescribed  to  themselves  objects  of  too 
limited  a  nature.  They  have  undertaken  chiefly  the  duty  of 
verifying  the  observations  of  Drs  Gall  and  %)urzheim,  and 
other  phrenologists,  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  the  mind,  and 
their  Amctions  ;  and  have  too  seldom  embraced  in  their  sphere 
of  action  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow  men ;  or,  if  this  aim  have  found  a  place  in  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  it  has  not  practically  been  carried  into 
effect. 

A  knowledge  of  the  organs  and  their  functions,  and  of  the 
effects  of  their  combinations,  is  indispensable  as  a  foundation 
for  the  useful  application  of  phrenological  science  ;  and  I  have 
long  been  convinced  by  observation,  that  the  confidence  of 
each  disciple  in  the  power  of  his  principles,  and  also  his  capa- 
city of  applying  them  to  advantage,  bears  a  relation  to  the 
minuteness  of  his  acquaintance  with  organology.  Far  from 
undervaluing,  therefore,  the  importance  of  an  extensive  series 
of  observations  in  organology,  I  emphatically  declare  my  ex- 
perience to  be,  that  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  a  true  phrenolc^st ;  it  is  the  second  step,  and  it  is  the  third 
step,  towards  the  rormation  of  a  true  phrenologist.     If  any 
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cause  has  contributed  more  than  another  to  the  distinction  ac- 
quired  by  Edinburgh  as  a  school  of  this  science,  it  has  been  the 
rule  established  in  our  Society,  from  its  foundation,  that  the 
cerebral  development  of  every  member  should  be  taken  by  a 
committee  of  the  Society,  and  recorded ;  and  that  extensive 
observations  of  heads,  skulls,  and  casts  should  be  practised. 
The  Phrenological  Society  of  Aberdeen  has  travelled  in  the 
same  path  ;  and  it  also  has  been  eminently  successfuL  Again, 
therefore,  I  say  that  I  place  the  highest  value  on  the  practi- 
cal department  of  the  science. 

But  experience  induces  me  to  add  that  this  department  is 
comparatively  narrow.  In  a  few  years,  an  individual  of  ordi- 
nary powers  of  observation  may  attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
organology,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  and  if  he 
stop  there,  he  will  resemble  a  geometrician,  who,  after  having 
mastered  all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  shruiks  from  ap- 
plying them.  Such  a  geometrician  would  find  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  uninteresting,  because  they  had  become 
familiar,  and  led  to  no  practical  results.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  Phrenology.  To  sustain  our  interest  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  apply  our  principles  ;  and  here  our  serious  difficulties 
commence.  The  most  timid  mind  may  employ  itself,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  its  own  study,  in  observing  casts,  or  in  ma- 
nipulating living  heads,  and  suflFer  no  inconvenience,  except 
perhaps  a  passing  smile  of  derision  from  some  good-natured 
friend,  who  esteems  his  own  ignorance  more  excellent  than  the 
other's  knowledge.  But  when  the  phrenologbt  advances  openly 
to  the  applicati<m  of  the  principles  of  his  science,  then  the  din 
of  conflict  arises.  He  invades  other  men's  prejudices,  andsome- 
times  assails  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  privileges ;  for 
there  are  persons  who  claim  as  a  privilege  the  profits  which 
they  may  make  by  public  errors.  He  is  then  opposed,  mis- 
represented, and  abused ;  and  as  he  is  conscious  that  his  object 
is  one  of  beneficence,  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  reformer's 
recompense ;  he  discontinues  his  exertions,  and  the  society 
becomes  dormant.  This  fate  has  overtaken  several  phre- 
nological associations  in  Britain.  They  have  shrunk  from 
the  practical  application  of  their  principles,  and  consequently 
sleep. 

The  time  is  not  yet,  but  will  probably  soon  arrive,  for  re- 
suscitating them  into  active  existence,  as  societies  for  phy- 
siological, moral,  and  intellectual  reform ;  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  that  whenever  they  shall  embody  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  members  pledged  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  in  these  great  fields  of  usefulness,  their  success 
will  be  conspicuous  and  cheering. 
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The  human  mind  is  regulated  by  uniform  laws,  and  the  same 
events  happen,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Britain.  In  several  of  the  cities  of  this  country  which 
I  have  visited,  I  have  found  that  Phrenological  Societies  have 
existed,  flourished  for  a  brief  season,  and  then  fallen  into 
decay  ;  and  in  general,  the  cause  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  same.  The  members  soon  became  satbfied  that  the  great 
principles  of  Phrenology  are  true  ;  but  they  were  not  prepared 
to  proceed  to  the  practical  application  of  them  in  any  depart- 
ment of  usefulness.  They  saw  a  public  that  was  either  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  them,  and  they  did  not  feel  in  themselves 
sufficient  power  to  cope  with  these  adverse  feelings.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  Phrenology  has  seemed  to  fall 
asleep.  Its  enemies  have  thought  that  it  was  dead.  But 
'vHien  did  any  great  truth,  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  human 
race,  perish?  The  ignorant  and  despotic  priesthood  that 
«ent  Galileo  to  a  dungeon,  congratulated  themselves  that  they 
had  cut  up  by  the  root  the  heresy  of  the  earth's  revolution  on 
its  axis.  But  how  delusive  was  their  dream,  how  absurd  their 
estimate  of  their  own  power  !  The  Creator  had  swung  the 
globe  on  high,  and  impelled  it  on  its  diurnal  and  on  its  annual 
course.  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  were  guilty  only 
of  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  what  the  Creator  had 
done.  If  the  nations  were  offended,  and  averted  their  eyes, 
worlds  did  not  therefore  cease  to  roll ;  men,  alone,  suffered 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct  They  remained  buried  in 
a  stolid  and  barbarous  ignorance,  which  led  them  to  wage 
horrible  wars  with  each  other ;  to  believe  in  witchcraft ;  to 
bow  their  necks,  in  all  the  helpless  imbecility  of  intellectual 
darkness,  to  ruthless  tyrants  in  church  and  state.  So  it  ever 
must  be  when  natural  truths — in  other  words,  the  works  of  the 
Creator — are  discovered,  presented  to  mankind,  and  rejected. 
They  do  not  cease  to  exist  and  to  act.  Truth  cannot  die. 
Accordingly,  in  this  country,  I  find  Phrenology  flourishing  in 
astonishing  vigour  as  a  practical  art  Wherever  I  have  gone, 
I  have  found  men  who  call  themselves  practical  phrenologists, 
exciting  a  vulgar  curiosity  concerning  the  science :  examining 
heads  ;  predicating  character  ;  using  it,  in  short,  as  a  species 
of  palmistry  or  astrology,  and  extracting,  as  I  have  been  told, 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  people,  by  their  skill.  I  have 
heiu*d  these  humble  practitioners  denounced  by  educated  and 
philosophical  phrenologists,  as  the  great  enemies  of  the  science ; 
as  having  degraded  it,  and  rendered  it  disgusting  to  superior 
minds.  I  acknowledge  the  consequences,  and  lament  them ; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  deal  charitably  with  the  offenders.    They 
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did  what  higher  men  lefft  undone :  They  not  only  boldly  pro- 
claimed their  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  but 
applied  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If  the  educated  phre- 
nologists will  do  the  same,  they  wiU  be  more  success^  ;  and 
they  will  wipe  away  this  opprobrium  from  the  science,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  removed, — ^by  substituting  a  better 
practice  in  its  place. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  humble  conviction  that  every  Phreno- 
logical Society,  to  be  permanently  successful,  must  engage 
in  practical  objects ;  and  I  need  not  mention  how  wide  is  the 
field  for  Ijie  application  of  our  science.  The  members  of  this 
Society  are  acquainted  with  many  of  its  depsurtments,  such  ag 
education^  insanity,  criminal  legblation,  prison  discipline; 
€rtticiBm»  biblical  and  profane ;  political  economy  and  mwal 
science.  To  the  successful  prosecution  of  all  of  these,  a  know- 
ledge of  mind  is  indispensable.  But  as  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  mv  attenti<m,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a 
single  point,  I  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  one  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  highly  important,  and  hitherto  little  considered. 

This  Society,  then,  may  prepare  the  public  for  teaching 
Phrenology,  as  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in  schools.  I  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  it  to  establish  a  school,  in  which  Phreno- 
logy should  be  taught,  in  its  full  length  and  breadth,  to  the 
pupils,  as  one  branch  of  their  general  education.  For  example, 
I  would  j>ropose  to  teach  them,  by  the  aid  of  drawings  and 
preparations,  the  general  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  blood-vessels ;  and  of  the 
^tomacb  and  other  digestive  organs.  By  this  instruction  I 
would  endeavour  to  give  them  clear  ideas  of  the  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  of  our  dependence  for 
health,  vigour,  and  enjovment,  on  the  condition  of  the  organic 
system.  I  would  next  introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
situations  and  functions  of  the  difierent  mental  organs,  and 
their  spheres  of  activity,  with  the  uses  and  abuses  of  each. 
Some  of  the  advantages  which  I  should  expect  to  follow  from 
this  instruction,  would  be  these : — 

The  children  would  become  intelligent  co-operators  with 
their  parents  and  teachers,  in  their  own  education.  At  present 
great  anxiety  is  expressed  by  many  persons  to  know  the  facul* 
ties  of  their  children,  that  they  may  train  them  ;  but.  it  occurs 
to  few  that  the  most  efficient  co-operators  in  this  training  will 
be  the  diildren  themselves,  when  they  know  their  own  consti* 
tutions.  I  am  not  a  father,  but  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  training  the  children  of  a  relative,  who  lost  her  husband 
when  a  numerous  family  were  young ;  and  some  of  my  most 
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intaoiate  friends  have  been  phrenologists,  and  have  trained 
their  children  as  I  did  those  of  my  relative,  by  instroeting  them 
in  ihe  details  of  Phrenology  from  their  early  years,  and  teach- 
ing them  to  think  and  act  on  the  principles  which  it  embodies. 
We  cannot  boast  of  having  overcome  every  evil  tendency  in 
our  yonng  charges,  or  supplied  every  deficiency.  My  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  confess  that  the  highest  and  best  gift  which 
4t  child  can  inherit,  is  a  well  formed  and  well  constituted  brain. 
Where  a  peculiar  combination  exists,  I  know  of  no  method  by 
9i4ucfa  its  effects  can  be  removed ;  and  if  a  feeble  or  diseased 
organization  be  inherited  by  the  child,  I  have  discovered  no 
floeaas  by  which  its  mental  mioiifestations  can  be  rendered  equal 
to  those  of  a  brain  enjojing  native  health  and  vigour.  I  dka- 
^row,  therefore,  idl  pretensicms  to  the  power  of  perfecting,  by 
means  of  Phrenology,  every  individual  child :  but  there  are 
degrees  of  comparison :  there  may  be  good,  better,  best ;  as 
well  as  bad,  worse,  worst  Need  I  assure  the  members  of  this 
Society,  that  by  teaching  to  children  the  functions  of  the 
different  organs,  and  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  different  ia- 
ctdties,  the  good  have  been  rendered  strikingly  better,  and  the 
worst  have  become  less  bad  ?  Wherever  the  organization  has 
been  of  a  high  order — that  is,  where  the  quality  of  the  brain 
was  good,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  predc»ninated, 
— the  results  have  been  truly  admirable.  A  few  brief  remarks 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  operation  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 
The  organs  exist  and  perform  their  functions  in  children  as 
they  do  in  adults.  The  feelings  are  first  developed ;  they  are 
strong,  they  are  blind,  and  they  sometimes  conflict  Phreno- 
logy enables  the  child  to  understand  the  nature,  olijects,  uses, 
and  relative  authority  of  each.  It  introduces  light  and  order 
where  darkness  and  chaos  formerly  reigned.  I  can  well  re- 
collect the  painful  conflicts  which  I  experienced  in  my  own 
childhood,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  felt  in  determining  which 
feeling  was  right  For  example ;  having  a  large  Self-esteem, 
and  tolerably  good  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  I  was 
easily  offended,  and  often  burned  to  gratify  my  feelings  of  re- 
venge ;  but  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  would  whisper 
that  this  was  \iTong.  I  felt  instinctively  the  opposition  be- 
tween these  feelings,  but  knew  not  their  relative  values.  I 
sometimes  thought  that  submission  to  aggression  and  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  were  cowardice,  and  indicated  a  want  of  manly 
spirit ;  and  if  thebetterprinciples  actually  prevailed,  I  rarely  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  the  conscious  triumph  of  virtue.  Again ; 
having  Love  of  Approbation  equally  large  with  Self-esteem, 
I  felt  in  my  childhood  these  two  emotions  constantly  conflict- 
ing.    Love  of  Approbation  prompted  n^  to  acts  of  vainglo]^ 
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and  boasting,  of  which  Self-esteem  and  the  moral  sentiments 
were  soon  heartily  ashamed.  I  resolved  to  correct  this  fault, 
and  put  on  a  dogged  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
which  was  to  me  equally  unnatural  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
itself  unamiable.  I  could  not  adjust  the  balance  between  the 
two  faculties.  Nay,  not  only  did  this  conflict  annoy  me  in 
childhood,  but  it  persecuted  me  far  on  in  life,  and  I  was  con- 
6tantly  liable  to  run  into  an  excess  of  complaisance,  to  give 
way  to  an  undignified  desire  to  cultivate  favour  by  compli- 
ances, or  to  fall  back  on  Self-esteem,  and  set  opinion  at  defi- 
ance. Phrenology  conferred  on  me  the  first  internal  peace  of 
mind  that  I  experienced ;  and  although  1  am  still  conscious  of 
defects  in  external  manners,  arising  from  these  disadvantages 
of  youthful  training,  I  now  know  at  least  what  is  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  different  emotions  that  visit  me.  I  could 
give  many  other  examples ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  render 
my  proposition  intelligible,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties 
jnay  be  rendered  of  the  highest  utility  to  children  themselves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  whom  we  are  training  possesses 
ihe  most  favourable  combination  of  faculties  and  organs,  viz. 
full  animal  and  large  moral  and  intellectual  organs — ^he  will 
43till  be  conscious  of  conflicting  emotions.  The  propensities 
will  give  desires,  perhaps  those  of  sex,  or  that  of  property,  or 
those  of  vanity  and  ambition,  at  moments  when  tlie  sentiments 
are  off  their  guard,  and  the  intellect  treacherous ;  and  evil 
may  be  committed,  which  conscience  may  subsequently  punish, 
but  which  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  been  more  success- 
fully resisted,  if  the  young  offender  had  early  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  enemies  within  him.  Not 
X)nly  so,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  spheres  of  action 
jof  the  superior  faculties  is  highly  conducive  to  the  formation 
4>f  a  bold,  intrepid,  and  lofty  moral  character. 

In  discussing  this  subject  with  a  friend  in  Scotland,  who  is 
now  a  well  inrormed  phrenologist,  he  favoured  me  with  the 
following  remarks : — 

>^  I  am  able,"  said  he,  ^*  to  recollect  occasions  in  my  boyhood, 
when  my  own  instinctive  faculties  rebelled  against  certain 
political  maxims,  practices  in  trade,  and  religious  opinions, 
which  I  heard  inculcated  or  defended  by  persons  to  whom  I 
looked  up  with  respect,  as  wiser  and  more  virtuous  than  my- 
jself.  Inward  emotions,  nevertheless,  condemned  them,  and  I 
liscribed  this  state  of  mind  to  self-conceit,  to  imperfect  know- 
ledge, or  want  of  experience,  and  tried  to  bend  my  judgment 
to  dieir  standards.  I  have  lived,"  he  continued,  *'  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  emotion  of  the  child,  in  several  of  these  in- 
stances, evolved  the  sounder  morality  ;  and  as  a  man  I  have 
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defended,  with  deliberate  conviction,  the  positions  which  first 
dawned  on  my  mind  as  instinctive  impressions  in  childhood. 
But  at  that  age,  and  long  after,  I  suspected  them  to  be  wrong, 
because  they  were  at  variance  with  general  opinion,  and  I 
had  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  them  and  the  current 
maxims  of  the  world.     In  other  instances/'  added  he,  '*  I  have 
discovered  that  my  first  emotions  were  egregiously  wrong.     I 
may  mention  one,  as  an  illustration.     My  first  impressions  in 
regiard  to  the  treartment  of  criminals  were  all  severe,  and  even 
sanguinary.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  efi^ectual  method 
of  stopping  highway  robbery  would  be  for  every  traveller  to 
carry  pbtols,  and  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  robber,  instead  of 
giving  him  his  purse.     As  a  boy,  I  resolved  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice when  I  became  a  man.     I  rejoiced  in  criminal  executions, 
read  accounts  of  them  with  great  interest,  and  had  strong  de- 
sires to  go  to  see  them ;  but  when  I  did  so,  I  always  felt  ashamed 
and  repented.     My  school-companions  used  to  debate,  with 
varying  talent,  the  propriety  of  executions,  and  of  their  going 
to  witness  them,  and  I  was  confounded  by  the  conflicting  feel- 
ings and  arguments  which  I  heard  them  express.     I  can  now 
refer  the  severity  of  my  own  instincts  to  the  combined  powers 
of  Destructiveness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness,  acting  in 
ignorance  of  the  natural  dispositions  of  criminals,  and  of  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  while  I  can  trace  the 
cruel  views  of  some,  and  the  benignant  and  forgiving  spirit 
which  characterized  others,*  of  my  companions,  to  peculiarities 
in  their  ovm  organization,  all  acting,  like  mine,  in  blindness 
and  ignorance.     Nor  were  these  merely  youthful  errors,  which 
subsequent  knowledge  of  the  world  was  destined  to  correct. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  germs  and  buds  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  future  men.     Some  of  my  school-fellows  were 
speedily  transferred  to  commands,  as  young  ofiicers,  in  the 
army  or  navy.     In  these  situations  they  gave  eifect,  so  far  as 
their  limited  power  permitted,  to  the  maxims  which  their  in- 
stinctive impulses  or  their  associations  in  life  had  previously 
evolved.     Others  entered  the  profession  of  the  law,  became 
eminent  as  political  partisans,  and  continue,  to  this  day,  to 
display  the  character  which  dawned  in  the  play-ground  of  the 
school."     So  far  my  friend. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but  on  reflecting  in  the  scenes  here  de- 
scribed— ^and  many  of  us  may  be  able  to  recall  similar  experi- 
ences— I  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  these  youths 
would  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  their  endeavours  to  reach 
true  and  humane  principles  of  judgment  and  action,  if  they 
had  been  instructed  in  Uie  existence,  functions,  and  spheres  of 
activity  of  their  various  faculties,  and  in  the  effect,  on  their 
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judgment  and  feelings,  of  their  own  peculiar  combinations  of 
them.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  not  traced  this  ccmfounding  of 
right  and  wrong  in  judgment,  in  my  young  relatives  who  have 
been  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology.  They  have,  like 
other  children,  yielded  occasionally  to  the  impulses  of  the  infe- 
rior feelings  ;  but  they  saw  clearly,  both  that  they  were  Mrrong, 
and  wherein  they  were  in  fault ;  and  I  found  that  Phrenology 
afforded  a  science  and  language  of  analysis  between  them  and 
me,  which  enabled  us  speedily  to  come  to  »  clear  understand- 
ing respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  line  of 
conduct  which  they  had  pursued.  I  believe  that  I  address 
more  than  one  member  of  this  Society  who  has  already  used 
Phrenology  in  the  way  I  am  now  recommending,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  and  who  has  seen  the  advantages  which  I 
have  described,  to  result  from  it. 

Again,  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  parents  and  teachers 
draw  information  from  two  great  sources — the  Bible  and  works 
of  profane  history  ;  but  how  dissimUar  are  the  maxims  which 
flow  from  these  two  fountains  into  the  minds  of  children  !  In 
the  New  Testament,  the  benignant  spirit  of  Christianity  beams 
forth  in  all  the  soft  radiance  and  enlivening  freshness  of  a 
lovely  vernal  mom,  filling  the  young  soul  with  truthfulness, 
beneficence,  and  joy.  It  raises  it  above  the  earth,  and  trains 
it  to  cherish  a  glorious  affection  for  all  that  is  pure,  holy,  and 
exalted.  Reading  profane  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like 
looking  through  a  long  vista  on  which  the  dark  tempest  of 
huiban  passion  sheds  flickering  and  deadly  gleams  of  light, 
revealing  at  intervals  every  form  of  misery,  ignorance,  and 
crime.  Here  and  there,  in  the  long  reach  of  vision,  a  glow  of 
sundiine  penetrates  through  the  deep  obscurity,  and  bodies 
forth  a  few  breathing  forms  of  lofty  intelligence  and  stately 
virtue.  They  stand,  majestic  and  serene,  amidst  the  clouds 
and  whirlwinds  which  rage  aromid  them  ;  and,  inspired  with 
a  wisdom  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age,  they  look  fcnrward, 
with  solemn  stedfastness  and  the  bright  prophetic  eye  of  faith, 
to  the  dawn  of  happier  days  than  those  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  see.  Such  were  Socrates  and  Plato,  Melancthon 
and  Locke,  and  the  noble  reformers  of  every  age.  But  few 
and  far  between  do  these  visions  of  light  and  beauty  appear 
in  the  pages  of  this  world's  hi»»tory.  In  general,  it  records  the 
victor's  triumph,  and  the  captive's  anguish  ;  fields  torn  up  by 
the  ploughshare  of  destruction,  aud  hearths  laid  desolate ;  the 
widow's  lamentation  and  the  infant's  flhriek  ;  the  deadly  havoc 
of  pestilence  and  famine,  causing  that  cup  of  misery  to  run 
ov^,  which  man's  malignant  ire  had  wanted  power,  but  not 
^6  will,  to  fill  to  its  very  brim.    How  can  the  Christian  virtues 
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be  cultivated  in  the  soul,  by  the  contemplati<m  of  such  scenes, 
exhibited  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  since  time  began ! 
We  obsarve  also,  that,  for  the  most  part,  history  is  written  in 
the  very  spirit  in  which  the  deeds  which  it  records  were  done. 
The  vivid  imagination  and  the  eloquent  pen  of  genius  catch 
their  inspiration  from  the  propensities  ;  and  the  ruthless  con- 
queror stands  before  us,  as  a  being  of  gigantic  power,  com- 
manding our  awe  at  least,  often  enlisting  our  sympathies, 
and  serving  as  a  strong  excitement  to  the  youthful  mind  to  go 
and  do  likewise.    Again,  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  what  motley  groups  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  mon- 
sters and  of  miscreants,  are  introduced  to  the  youthful  mind, 
emblazoned  with  the  splendours  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture !     Their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  as  presented  in  the 
classic  page,  stand  too  often  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines 
axkd  precepts  of  Christianity.     I  ask — how  is  the  youthful  mind 
ta  escape  unscathed  from  the  contamination  of  such  ideas,  ad- 
ministered to  it  during  its  most  active  period  of  assimilation 
and  growth  ?     It  does  not  escape  unharmed.     History  shews 
that  too  generally  Christianity  has  yielded,  and  that  the  max- 
ims of  the  world  have  prevailed.     In  point  of  fact,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  minds  even  of  the  most  civilized  nations  are  animated 
much  more  by  the  selfi^  and  barbarous  spirit  of  history  than 
by  that  of  Christianity.     The  former  comes  forth  into  day, 
while  the  latter  is  seen  too  often  retiring  into  the  closet  and 
the  sanctuary.     How  few  minds,  even  in  this  free  country. 
have  full  confidence  in  the  practical  power  of  human  virtue ! 
I  hear  around  me  ccmservative  alarms  expressed,  by  the  good, 
tlie  wise,  and  the  patriotic,  lest  the  founders  of  your  govern- 
ment should  too  early  have  placed  an  unlimited  reliance  on 
man's  moral  nature,  when  they  instituted  universal  suffi*age. 
How  many  schemes  of  enlightened  beneficence  and  practical 
improvement  are  checked  in  the  bud,  or  shrivelled  up  into 
fed^le  and  inefficient  forms,  chiefly  from  want  of  faith  in  their 
supporters,  in  the  power  of  right  to  commend  itself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people  !     And  whence  have  arisen  this  pa- 
ralysis of  virtue,  and  this  despondency  in  her  cause  ?     From 
the  deadly  fountain  of  history  unpuriiied  by  an  analytic  philo- 
sophy.    Unconsciously  to  ourselves,  we  form  the  conviction 
that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.     The  past  is  dark  and 
desolate  ;  and  those  men,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  visionary 
dreamers,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  tempests  of  the  long 
and  dreary  night  which  history  records,  see  the  morning  star 
of  happiness  arisen,  and  who  still  place  an  undiaken  reliance 
on  man's  capacity  for  improvement. 
How,  then,  may^a  generation  be  trained,  which  diall  believe 
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in  the  adaptation  of  man's  nature  to  the  Christian  morality  : 
which  shall  read  the  history  of  the  past  without  having  its  faith 
in  human  virtue  blighted,  its  sensibilities  to  the  true,  the  refin- 
ed, and  the  holy,  deadened,  and  its  hope  in  the  future  blasted 
and  cut  off?  With  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  this  as- 
sembly, I  answer, — By  teaching  to  the  young  Phrenology. 
Give  them  an  early,  and  it  will  be  an  abiding  conviction,  that 
certain  faculties  exist,  and  are  the  fountains  of  all  human  ac- 
tion. Lead  them  to  trace  the  spheres  of  activity  of  these,  and  to 
distinguish  between  their  uses  and  abuses.  Open  up  to  their 
perception  the  superior  authority  and  governing  power  of  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  render  them  familiar  with 
the  objects  of  intellect ;  teach  them  that  it  is  given  to  enable 
us  to  acquire  knowledge  of  all  that  God  has  instituted  which 
it  behoves  us  to  know,  that  we  may  apply  our  faculties  aright ; 
finally,  train  them  to  the  habit  of  tracing  misery  to  departures 
from  the  proper  uses  of  the  faculties,  and  enjoyment  to  their 
uses  ;  and  you  may  then  present  the  pages  of  history  to  their 
consideration,  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  direct  advan- 
tage. 

They  will  then  read  in  them  the  records  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities struggling  to  reach  happiness  unguided  by  the  moral 
sentiments ;  labouring  to  establish  empires  founded  on  force, 
fraud,  violence,  and  injustice  ;  but  constantly  failing  in  their 
schemes,  and  producing  only  wretchedness  and  disappointment. 
Youthful  minds  thus  enlightened,  will  strip  the  conqueror  of 
his  halo  of  glory  and  see  in  him  the  propensities  combined 
with  mighty  intellect,  devastating  the  mansions  of  the  peace* 
ful  and  the  good,  and  immolating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow  men  to  gratify  his  own  selfishness  and  ambition.  They 
could  not  love  or  admire  such  a  being. 

They  will  discover  in  the  existence  and  functions  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  that  man  is  really  adapted  to  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  dismal  past  is  not  the  anticipated  record  of  the 
future  ;  but  that,  by  the  steady  cultivation  of  his  various  powers, 
and  their  direction  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
man  may  realize  all  that  his  warmest  advocates  anticipate  in 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  enjoyment. 

Possessed  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  and  power  of 
man's  moral  nature,  they  will  gird  up  their  loins  in  virtue's 
cause,  and  advance  with  a  steady  and  undaunted  step  in  the 
grand  career  of  social  improvement,  unmoved  by  opposition 
— undismayed  by  obstacles. 

Perhaps  some  may  imagine  that  I  propose  to  supersede 
Christianity  by  Phrenology.  This  idea  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. Christianity,  no  longer  propagated  by  miraculous  influ- 
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ences,  depends  for  saccess  on  the  education  of  man's  natural 
powers.  How  was  il  corrupted  and  debased  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  how  did  it  shine  forth  with  fresh  effulgence  when 
the  art  of  printing  came  to  its  assistance !  How  vastly  have 
the  discovery  of  the  compass  and  modem  improvements  in  na- 
vigation extended  its  empire !  But  even  with  all  these  advan- 
tages Christianity  has  not  yet  triumphed.  The  burden  of  the 
discourse  of  every  pulpit,  is  the  lamentable  extent  to  which 
Christian  practice  falls  short  of  Christian  precept.  Where, 
therefore,  is  the  error  in  inferring  from  this  universally  admit- 
ted fiict,  that  something  is  still  wanting  to  render  Christianity 
supreme  in  its  sway  over  every  mind  ?  I  am  aware  that  many 
excellent  persons  expect  this  crowning  influence  to  descend 
from  above,  without  man's  agency  or  interference.  But  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  their  consideration,  that  this  influence  did 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  art  of  printing  and  navi- 
gation ;  it  did  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  natural  science, 
for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  their  descendants  who  were  earnest- 
ly sincere  in  their  Christian  faith,  burned  harmless  old  women 
under  the  conviction  that  they  were  witches,  an  act  which 
modem  science  has  rendered  all  educated  Christians  unanimous 
in  condemning  as  superstitious,  cruel,  and  unchristian.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  supposed  extravagant  to  maintain  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind,  far  from  superseding 
Christianity,  is  destined  to  form  another  grand  epoch  (like 
that  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing)  in  its  onward 
course? 

In  this  country  many  excellent  men  fear  the  power  of  the 
demagogue  to  mislead  the  people.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
most  splendid  orator  who  ever  bent  a  people  to  his  will,  address 
an  assemblage  of  men  who  had  been  instructed  in  Phrenology 
from  their  youth,  who  had  been  trained  to  analyze  every 
thought,  word,  and  action,  quickly  as  it  was  uttered ;  before 
whose  mental  vision  the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil  had  been 
made  to  stand  forth  as  clear  and  well  defined  as  the  rocks 
which  first  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they 
reached  this  land  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  I  should  rejoice 
to  witness  the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to  instigate 
such  an  assembly  to  deeds  of  outrage  and  injustice, — to  per- 
suade them  that  individual  and  national  grandeur  could  bo  best 
achieved  by  triumphant  propensities  and  virtues  prostrate, — 
in  short,  that  the  remedy  for  all  social  evils  was  to  plunder  the 
rich,  to  degrade  the  refined  and  intelligent,  and  to  enthrone 
confident  ignorance  and  rude  propensity  in  high  places  of 
authority  and  power.  The  orator  would  be  committed  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  whose  reason 
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he  had  thus  insulted,  and  whose  moral  emotions  he  had  out- 
raged. It  is  true  that  no  candidate  for  popular  farour  would 
venture  even  now  to  present  such  naked  propositions  of  in- 
justice to  the  people,  but  many  daily  offer  to  their  accept- 
ance injurious  schemes  thinly  clothed  with  sophistry  and  gilded 
by  passion. 

In  proportion  to  the  power  which  you  confer  upon  your 
people  of  sifting  moral  and  political  propositions  and  resolving 
them  into  their  elements,  will  be  their  dexterity  in  stripping 
off  the  ornamental  finery  from  the  sophist's  speech,  and  in  re- 
sisting his  appeals  to  their  passions.  Your  institutions  call 
on  your  people  to  act  on  questions  of  great  moment,  and  often 
of  much  diflBcuky.  They  need  an  instrument  of  moral  analysis, 
at  once  simple  and  comprehensive,  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with 
intelligence  and  success.  Such  an  instrument  is  Phrenology. 
If  you  wish,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  demagogue  of  every  pos- 
sibility of  success,  teach  your  young  generation  a  sound  philo- 
sophy of  mind  ;  you  will  find  that  it  is  also  the  handmaid  of  a 
pure  and  practical  religion. 

Phrenology  teaches  us  emphatically  that  mere  knowledge  is 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  virtuous  conduct.  It  lays  open  to  us 
the  propensities  and  sentiments,  as  the  main-springs  of  human 
actions,  and  proclaims,  in  the  clearest  language,  that  it  is  only 
by  training  (hem  that  really  virtuous  dispositions  can  be  cul- 
tivated. It  enforces  the  great  truth  that  training  b  highly 
important  in  realizing  a  Christian  condition  of  mind.  No 
means,  therefore,  that  can  assist  the  parent  and  teacher  in 
training  can  be  unimportant.  The  most  talented  and  zealous 
teachers  have  asked  me,  *'  How  can  we  accomplish  the  train- 
ing of  the  faculties  most  effectually  V*  They  say,  "  We  are 
aware  of  its  importance,  and  we  desire  to  train,  but  we  ex- 
perience much  difficulty  in  doing  so.''  I  recommend  to  them 
to  study  profoundly  the  functions  of  the  primitive  faculties, 
their  spheres  of  action,  and  the  objects  that  excite  them.  This 
study  must  be  serious,  and  the  results  of  it  must  be  made  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  cannot  use  know- 
ledge,— ^we  cannot  teach  it,  nor  impress  others  with  it  deep- 
ly,— ^until  our  own  minds  be  saturated  with  it  to  overflowing. 
1  state  this  from  experience.  When  in  Edinburgh,  I  gave  six 
lectures  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  produce  a  favourable  effect  on  my  audience ; 
and  I  discovered  the  cause.  Although  I  knew  the  subject, 
bad  seen  the  parts  dissected  and  their  structure  demonstrated, 
and  had  read  descriptions  of  them,  yet  this  knowledge  was 
all  in  the  memory.  It  had  not  been  wrought  into  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  my  own  thoughts.     Phrenology  hoe  been 
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Alls  woven  into  the  Tery  texture  of  my  mind,  and  hence  the 
greater  ease  and  power  with  which  I  am  able  to  interest  other 
minds  in  its  truths.  Let  other  teachers  become  as  familiar 
with  it,  and  they  will  wield  it  as  a  powerfnl  instrument  in 
practising  their  vocation.  When  they  have  so  studied  Phre- 
nology, they  will  discover  that  one  branch  of  it  oflfers  them 
great  assistance  in  training,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  and  the 
mere  reader  of  phrenological  books,  actually  appears  ludicrous 
when  first  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the  natural  language  of  the 
faculties.  The  maxim  is  very  ancient,  "  Si  vis  me  ^^e,  doien^ 
dum  est  primum  ipei  tibi  ;'*  if  you  wish  to  excite  to  weep,  begin 
by  weeping  yourself.  If  you  wish  to  train  any  faculty  in  a 
child,  exhibit  the  activity  of  it  in  your  own  countenance,  tones 
of  voice,  gestures,  and  language,  and  you  will  rouse  it  into  ac* 
tion  in  him.  The  formation  of  habits,  by  a  repetition  of  action, 
is  the  aim  of  training.  I  go  farther  still.  Teach  the  child  to 
exhibit  the  natural  language  of  the  faculty,  and  the  very  act 
of  doing  so  will  call  up  the  emotion.  If  you  find  a  child  cross 
and  ill-humoured,  and  you  induce  him  to  utter  some  kind 
speech  to  one  of  his  companions,  expressive  of  benevolence, 
and  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  to  smile  and  look  benignant, 
and  to  use  soft  and  tender  tones,  you  will  find  that  his  cross- 
ness cannot  co-exist  with  this  effort,  if  successful.  It  arouses 
benevolence,  and  he  becomes,  for  the  moment,  what  he  seems. 
If  the  action  be  often  repeated,  the  emotion  will  become  per- 
manent. The  phrenological  explanation  is  simple.  The  natu- 
ral language  is  to  the  faculties  what  sound  is  to  the  ear ;  it 
rouses  them  into  action.  The  idea  of  teaching  children  to  act 
the  natural  language  of  the  faculties  which  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate, may  appear,  as  I  have  said,  ludicrous  to  many  persons  ; 
but  the  Creator  has  given  us  a  capacity  for  acting,  a  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  call  up  the  natural  expressions  of  emotions 
when  we  want  them — it  is  Imitation ;  and  why  should  this 
power,  divine  in  itself,  be  applied  only  to  buffoonery  or  mis- 
chief !  Most  parents  repress  the  talent  of  imitation  in  chil- 
dren because  it  is  often  so  misapplied  as  to  create  enemies.  I 
propose  to  direct  it  to  its  legitimate  uses. 

This  idea  is  not  entirely  theoretical.  I  have  known  seve- 
ral eminent  and  philosophical  actors,  and  they  have  assured  me 
that  they  become  for  the  time  being  the  character  which  they 
represent.  The  late  Mrs  Siddons  was  mentally  Lady  Mac- 
beth from  the  moment  when  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  at 
her  own  door,  till  the  curtain  fell  after  her  last  scene,  and  she 
had  resumed  her  private  dress.  She  did  not  approve  of  any 
person  intruding  on  her  feelings  and  attention  during  the  pro- 
gress of  Ae  play,  even  between  the  acts. 
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One  eflFect  of  the  constant  practice  of  players  in  calling  up 
and  exhibiting  the  natural  language  of  the  feelines,  is  to  ren- 
der some  faculties  habitually  prone  to  action  in  themselves  in 
private  life.  The  great  tragedian  who  may  be  said  to  wield 
a  magician's  power  over  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  his 
audience  by  means  of  natural  language,  suffers  in  his  own 
mind  many  tragic  feelings,  from  the  trained  activity  of  his  or- 
gans. Many  are  irritable,  in  consequence  of  the  trained  ac- 
tion of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  the 
stock  elements  of  heroic  and  tragic  characters.  Thev  are 
often  melancholy  and  desponding,  from  the  trained  action  of 
Cautiousness ;  which  furnishes  tibe  perturbed  and  distracted 
countenance,  the  horror-stricken  look,  the  shriek  of  despair, 
and  sometimes  the  madness,  that  petrify  us  when  represented 
on  the  stage.  The  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  of  the  actor 
may  govern  his  deportment  in  public,  so  that  his  general  ac- 
quaintances may  not  observe  these  effects  ;  but  the  dose  spec- 
tator recognizes  them,  and  the  actor  confesses  and  laments 
them  to  his  bosom  friend. 

The  converse  effects  may  be  seen  in  persons  whose  vocation 
calls  on  them  to  put  forth  habitually  the  natural  language  of 
the  higher  sentiments.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  benignity, 
the  heavenly  purity,  and  the  soft  and  soothing  tones  of  voice 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Tuckerman,  of  this  city.  These  radiant  beams 
of  Christian  emotion,  are  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Hope,  which  he  is  constantly  calling  into 
play,  in  ministering,  as  a  home  missionary,  to  the  poor,  the 
wretched,  and  the  depraved.  Has  any  one  observed  a  similar 
expression  of  Benevolence  and  radiant  joy,  in  the  countenance 
of  Dr  Woodward,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  ?  It  is  the  natural  language  of  those  sen- 
timents of  tender  sympathy  and  cheering  hope,  which  he  is 
habitually  pouring  into  minds  diseased,  and  which  are  the  best 
antidotes  to  their  afflictions.  Another  example  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  Rev.  Mr  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  was  for  many 
years  Head-Instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  Institu- 
tion near  that  city.  He  informed  me,  that  however  much 
annoyed  in  his  own  temper,  however  peevish,  and  even  irri- 
table he  might  be,  the  moment  he  began  to  instruct  his  pupils 
by  the  natural  language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  which  was 
the  only  medium  whereby  he  could  cultivate  these  feelings  in 
them*  his  evil  genius  fled,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good- 
will reappeared  in  his  bosom.  He  added  that  he  had  often 
subdued  the  worst  passions  in  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  solely 
by  radiating  on  them  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence 
expressed  in  compassion  or  regret.     He  has  stifled  rage  also, 
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and  brought  forth  the  beauty  of  kindly  affection,  by  insisting 
on  the  refractory  pupil  exhibiting  the  natural  language  of 
Tirtuous  feeling.  He  is  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
natural  language  as  a  means  of  training  the  feelings,  that  he 
has  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  writings. 

Again,  Dr  Woodward  told  me,  when  I  visited  the  Worces- 
ter Hospital  on  28th  December  1839,  that  he  finds  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  diseased  faculties  in  his  patients  much  increas- 
ed by  the  presence  or  even  the  insignia  of  their  objects.  If 
a  quarrelsome  man  find  a  feather  and  stick  it  in  his  hat,  he  in- 
stantly erects  his  head  and  becomes  a  soldier ;  and  his  diseased 
propensity  rages  more  fiercely.  Dr  Woodward  coaxes  him 
to  yield  up  the  feather,  and  to  lay  aside  his  military  air,  say- 
ing to  him,  *'  We  are  all  civilians  here,"  and  his  pugnacity  is 
mitigated.  If  a  female  patient  who  fancies  herself  a  queen, 
get  a  shawl,  or  other  means  of  making  a  robe,  with  a  little 
finery  and  embroidery,  she  puts  it  on,  and  instantly  struts 
and  sidles  about  with  majestic  airs  ;  and  her  disease  is  aggra- 
vated. He  persuades  her  to  part  with  it,  as  "  we  are  all  re- 
publicans here,  and  queens  might  not  be  properly  respected,'' 
and  the  intensity  of  the  diseased  feeling  gradually  abates. 

If  any  of  the  lower  feelings  be  defective,  the  same  means 
may  be  used  to  cultivate  them.  If  a  child  be  too  timid,  put 
a  feather  in  his  hat  and  make  him  a  soldier,  or  place  him  in 
the  attitude  of  Combativeness,  and  teach  him  to  box  with 
gloves,  and  this  organ  will  become  more  active.  If  another 
be  too  humble  and  want  self-reliance,  make  him  march  and 
strut  with  the  air  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  and  you  will 
improve  his  confidence  in  himself. 

One  precaution,  however,  must  be  added,  in  recommending 
natural  language  as  a  means  of  training.  Some  children  pos- 
sess in  a  high  degree  the  combination  of  faculties  which  con- 
stitutes the  professional  actor,  the  chief  of  which  are  Secre- 
tiveness  and  Imitation,  and  they  have  a  natural  talent  for  act- 
ing. They  will,  therefore,  favour  you  with  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  various  organs  which  they  enjoy  adequately  de« 
veloped,  and  be  essentially  acting  all  the  time.  If  one  of  them 
have  strong  propensities  and  be  deficient  in  (Conscientiousness^ 
he  may  '^  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain.'*  He  may  deceive 
you ;  but  if  he  6e  a  villain,  he  was  one  befcnre  the  training 
which  I  recommend  was  administered,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
training  wUl  do  more  to  render  him  sincere,  by  giving  his 
higher  powers  the  ascendency,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  method. 

The  lapse  of  time,  however,  admonishes  me  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close.     I  fear  that  to  some  portions  of  my  audience 
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they  may  have  appeared  visionary  and  enthusiastic  ;  but  I 
respectftilly  remind  them  once  more,  that  I  have  spoken  as 
ik  phrenologist  to  phrenologists,  who  no  longer  doubt  the  foun** 
dations  of  Uie  science,  but  look  forward  with  ardour  to  its  bene- 
ficial applications.  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  thirty- 
eight  years  since  Dr  Gall,  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the 
fimctions  of  the  brain,  stood  alone  in  the  world  as  the  au^ 
thor,  the  teacher,  and  the  champion,  of  the  new  philosophy. 
It  gave  displeasure  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  and  the 
Church  of  Austria  ;  and  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor, 
the  effect  of  which  was  intended  to  be  the  suppression  of  the 
doctrine,  and  all  its  consequences.  On  the  &th  of  January 
1802,  Dr  Grail  presented  a  respectful  petition  and  remon- 
strance to  the  Grovemment  of  his  native  country,  shewing  forth 
the  truth  and  the  beneficial  applications  of  his  discovery,  and 
praying  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  teach  it  in  pubhc  lec- 
tures. His  petition  contains  these  memorable  words :  *^As  my 
doctrine  <m  the  Amotions  of  the  brain  has  been  taught  to  se- 
veral thousand  hearers,  and  as  it  has  been  epread  abr^ul  among 
a  still  greater  number  of  persons  by  the  sale  of  Froriep^s  Trear 
tise,  in  three  editions,  and  by  means  of  smaller  extracts  and 
notices,  in  almost  all  the  German,  English,  and  French  jour- 
nals, it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  either  of  myself  or  of  any 
human  beingto  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  set  bounds  to  its  cir- 
culation." The  Emperor  was  inexorable ;  the  edict  was  en- 
forced ;  Dr  Gall,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  posses- 
'  sion  of  a  high  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  physician  in  Vienna, 
went  into  voluntary  banishment,  rather  than  remain  silent—* 
and  who  is  now  victorious  1  The  Emperor  sleeps  in  the  tomb, 
and  so  does  Dr  Gall ;  but  every  word  of  these  prophetic  lines 
is  aJready  realized.  Look  at  Phrenology  in  France,  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  already  directs  lu- 
natic asvlums,  it  presides  over  education,  it  mitigates  the  se- 
verity of  the  criminal  law,  it  assuages  religious  animosity,  it 
guides  the  historian,  is  a  beacon-light  to  the  physiologist,  and 
already  has  incorporated  its  nomenclature  with  tiie  lan- 
guage of  these  countries.  Who  now  reigns  over  the  minds  of 
the  free,  of  the  great  in  intellect,  and  of  the  good  t  Is  it  the 
Emperor  or  the  spirit  of  Dr  Gall  t  Thus  it  is  ever.  Francis 
of  Grermany,  stripped  of  his  diadem,  is  an  iminteresting  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race.  His  edict  suppressed  Phrenology 
in  his  own  dominions ;  and  to  this  hour  they  lie  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  and  ghostly  superstition ;  while  light 
and  beneficence  beam  on  the  nations  around,  from  the  lumi- 
nary which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extinguish.  Dr  Gall 
stands  forth,  the  equal  of  Ck)pemicu8,  Galileo,  Harvey,  and 
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Newton  ;  or,  if  discoveries  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  con* 
sequences,  he  will  one  day  be  awarded  a  place  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  more  elevated  than  the  niches  assigned  even  to  these 
iUnstrious  men ! 

Napoleon  frowned  on  Dr  Gall  and  his  discoveries.  But 
where  are  now  Napoleon  and  his  empire  t  His  body  moul- 
ders in  a  solitary  tomb,  £eur  fit>m  the  scenes  of  his  energetic 
deeds,  and  his  empire  has  crumbled  into  dust  Has  he  tri- 
umphed over  Dr  Gall  1  No :  the  cast  of  his  own  head  now 
serves  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  support  of  Dr  Gall's 
discovery ;  and  Napoleon,  dead,  ministers  to  Gull's  enduring 
glory! 

liiere  can  be  but  one  Dr  Gall,  because  there  is  no  other 
department  of  nature  equally  important  for  man  to  know,  with 
that  which  contains  the  philosophy  of  his  own  mind ;  and  this 
once  discovered,  no  equid  field  remains  to  be  explored  by  suc- 
ceeding philosophers. 

Next  to  Gall,  beyond  all  (question,  stands  Dr  Spurzheim, 
on  the  anniversary  of  whose  burth  we  are  now  assembled.  He 
has  not  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  but  he  has  extended  the  knowledge  of  them  by  disco- 
vering important  organs  which  Dr  Gall  did  not  reach,  and  he 
has  taught  more  largely  the  applications  of  the  whole.  Ani- 
mated by  a  generous  devotion  to  truth,  he,  in  early  youth, 
cast  aside  the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  the  prospects  of 
fortune,  and  dedicated  his  life  to  Phrenology,  when  it  had  no 
defender  except  its  founder,  and  counted  among  its  opponents 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  scientific  world.  Sut  signal  has 
been  his  triumph !  In  Britain,  we  cherish  his  memory  with 
the  deepest  reverence  and  the  fondest  affection.  He  it  was 
who  first  came,  like  a  messenger  from  heaven,  to  make  known 
to  us  the  new  philosophy ;  and  we  find  his  monument  in  the 
good,  the  imperishable  good,  which  he  has  done  to  us.  We 
point,  aa  you  do,  to  improved  hospitals  for  the  insane,  man- 
aged (to  the  admiration  of  our  countrymen)  by  his  avowed  dis- 
ciples, and  on  the  principles  which  he  taught ;  to  our  improved 
schools,  conducted  on  his  maxims ;  to  our  more  just  and  hu- 
mane administration  of  criminal  law,  particularly  in  cases  of 
homicidal  insanity ;  to  our  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  phi- 
losophical press  (for  the  journals  of  largest  circulation  and  most 
extensive  influence,  in  my  native  country,  are  conducted  by 
followers  of  Dr  Spurzheim)  ;  to  our  general  advance  in 
civilization :  and  we  si^  we  owe  these  great  benefits  to  the 
new  philosophy  which  Dr  Spurzheim  taught  us  to  understand 
and  apply. 

On  Uie  25th  of  January  1828,  in  my  native  city,  and  in  the 
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presence  of  this  illustrious  teacher,  I  publicly  acknowledged 
that  ^'  I  owe  every  thing  I  possess  in  this  science  to  him :  his 
lectures  first  fixed  my  wandering  conceptions,  and  directed 
them  to  the  true  study  of  man ;  his  personal  kindness  first 
encouraged  me  to  prosecute  the  study  thus  opened  up ;  and 
his  uninterrupted  friendship  has  been  continued  with  me  since, 
communicating  every  new  idea  that  occurred,  and  helping  me 
in  difficulties  which  embarrassed  my  progress.'*  I  now  stand 
within  a  short  distance  from  his  grave,  ai^  neariy  twelve  years 
have  rolled  over  my  head  since  these  words  were  spoken. 
I  repeat  them  here  with  redoubled  earnestness,  and  confirm 
the  testimony  then  given  to  the  value  of  the  gifts  in  the 
following  words :  *'  I  sp^k  literally,  and  in  sincerity,  when 
I  say,  that  were  I  at  this  moment  offered  the  wealth  of  India, 
on  condition  of  Phrenology  being  blotted  from  my  mind  for 
ever,  I  should  scorn  the  gift ;  nay,  were  every  thing  I  possess- 
ed in  the  world  placed  in  one  hand,  and  Phrenology  in  the 
other,  and  orders  issued  for  me  to  choose  one, — Phrenology, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  would  be  preferred." 

On  the  13th  of  December  1832,  the  intelligence  of  Dr 
Spurzheim's  death  in  this  city  was  communicated  to  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  James  Simpson,  in 
alluding  to  the  melancholy  event,  said :  *'  His  labours  were  as 
expansive  as  they  were  indefatigable  ;  no  scope  was  too  great 
for  them.  He  had  gone  to  add  the  new  world  to  the  old,  in 
one  wide  empire  of  truth,  Alas !  that  America's  first  tribute 
to  her  illustrious  guest  should  be  a  grave,  and  a  monument !" 
That  monument,  citizens  of  BostoUr  is  a  noble  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  great  and  good  man's  worth.  The  place,  the  form,  the 
simple  inscription  of  the  name,  '"^  Spurzheim,''  all  speak  with  a 
touching  eloquence  to  the  soul,  which  no  pomp  of  architectural 
decoration,  and  no  panegyric  of  classic  phraseology,  could  have 
reached.  Posterity  will  associate  one  name  with  that  monu- 
ment,— the  name  of  Mr  William  Sturgis^  citizen  of  Boston. 
This  day  I  repaired  to  his  residence,  and  tendered  him  my 
humble  gratitude  for  the  tribute  which,  in  erecting  it,  he  had 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  benefactor  of  his  race,  to  my  mas- 
ter and  my  friend ;  and  for  which  nwrny  a  good  mind  will  here- 
after honour  him. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  Society, — ^my  last  leave  of  them, — 
at  which  every  emotion  of  my  mind  swells  with  sorrow,  when 
I  recall  their  virtues  and  intelligence,  their  ardent  and  expan- 
sive philanthropy,  and  their  overflowing  kindness  to  myself  as 
a  stranger  —  I  cannot  bid  them  farewell  in  more  appropriate 
terms  than  by  recommending  to  them  to  carry  into  effect  the 
resolution  that  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  November  1832, 
by  the  Boston  Medical  Association.    It  is  in  these  words : — 
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*'  Resolved,  That  Mre  recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
opinions  of  the  deceased,  on  the  improvement  of  our  systems 
of  education,  and  especiallv  what  relates  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  powers  and  moral  dispositions ;  and,  as  they 
can  no  more  expect  to  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  our  lament- 
ed friend,  that  they  lose  no  time  in  making  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  existing  state  of  our  institutions  for  the 
culture  of  the  human  mind.'' 


II.  TAe  Sight  and  Moral  Belations  of  Property.  A  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  Mechanics'*  Institute  of  New  York. 
By  E.  P,  HvRLBUT,  Esq.     (Ck>ncluded  from  page  113.) 

Mt  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the 
right  of  property  generally.  I  propose  only  to  consider  very 
briefly  the  ownership  of  land  in  regard  to  what  is  denominat- 
ed eminent  domain ;  and  on  a  future  occasion  to  examine  that 
species  of  property  which  may  be  termed  intellectual,  arising 
from  mechanical  invention,  and  literary  and  scientific  labour. 

The  earth  being  the  habitation  of  man,  and  adapted  by  the 
Creator  to  the  supply  of  his  wants,  may  be  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  his  use,  and  is  to  be  possessed  and  improved  by  him  in  such 
proportions  and  in  such  manner  as  his  particular  organization 
and  external  circumstances  shall  point  out 

We  have  considered  the  origin  of  the  simplest  idea  of  ex- 
clusive property,  and  shewn  that  it  emanates  from  an  innate 
propensity  to  possess,  associated  with  a  selfish  sentiment.  We 
have  seen  how  the  intellect  enlightens  these  ^^  blind  guides,""^ 
and  teaches  man  the  utility  of  property ;  and  we  have  brought 
in  the  sentiments  to  hallow  the  right,  and  to  be  administered 
unto  by  the  blessings  of  wealth.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
to  discuss  the  right  of  property  in  land,  in  connection  with 
civilized  men — such  as  came  to  this  country  and  took  posses- 
ion of  a  savage  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  beasts,  and  a 
few  scattered  aboriginal  tribes  of  men,  most  of  whom  could 
not  be  deemed  to  possess  the  soil,  or  any  considerable  portion 
of  it,  more  than  the  quadrupeds  upon  whose  flesh  they  relied 
for  subsistence.  We  thus  place  upon  unoccupied  soil  a  num- 
ber of  men,  whose  instincts  and  sentiments,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  cultivated  intellect,  seek  their  natural  gratification.  We 
have  not  to  speculate  upon  what  these  men  would  have  done 
in  what  is  called  *'  a  state  of  nature."     An  innate  propensity 
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and  sentiment  are  always  in  a  state  of  nature.  Both  are  na- 
turally blind  feelings,  as  well  in  civilized  as  in  savage  man. 
How  they  shall  be  gratified  or  restrained  depends  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  high  cultivation  of  these  faculties 
produces  civilization  ;  so  that  uiere  is  no  difference  between 
civilized  and  savage  man,  in  reference  to  the  innate  desire  of 
exclusive  property ;  and  hence  no  difference  exists  between 
them  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  property.  The  cultivated 
intellect  or  civilization  does  not,  therefore,  create  or  suggest 
the  right  of  property,  but  only  increases  man's  power  to  acquire 
and  defend  it,  and  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  its  possession. 

Suppose,then,  any  number,  say  one  hundred,  of  civilized  men, 
not  owing  allegiance  to  anv  government,  to  have  come  to  these 
shores,  and  to  have  settled  upon  vacant  and  uncultivated  lands 
— ^what  would  have  been  done  ?  The  western  world  is  all 
before  them — but  each  one  would  appropriate  to  himself  a 
portion  of  land  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Their  separate  pos- 
sessions would  now  appear  to  be  marked  and  defined,  and  as 
each  selected  and  bounded  his  intended  farm,  the  migority 
would  acquiesce  in  his  claim.  If  differences  arose,  the  en- 
lightened justice  of  the  community  would  settle  the  right 
Presently  agriculture  would  flourish — ^the  arts  would  be  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  among  them — and  the  right  of  each  man 
to  his  well-defined  landed  estate  would  be  admitted,  establish- 
ed. Laws  emanating  from  the  sentiments  of  this  community 
would  be  ordained  for  the  government  of  the  social  bodv. 
Here,  then,  would  be  a  State,  to  which  each  individual  would 
stand  in  the  relation  of  an  equal  member  of  it  No  sovereign 
king  has  granted  their  lands  to  them,  with  an  implied  reser- 
vation enabling  him  to  demand  them  again  for  his  OMni  or 
the  public  use.  Their  patent  is  derived  from  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe,  without  condition  or  reservation— except  that 
the  thing  granted  should  subserve  the  high  interests  of  huma- 
nity. 

Now,  suppose  this  community,  urged  by  some  great  public 
necessity,  should  require  the  lands  of  any  one  individual  to  be 
relinquished  by  him,  in  order  that  they  might  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  public  use — what  doth  natural  equity  adjudge  ? 
Why,  this  clearly ;  that  the  owner  ought  to  contribute  only 
his  equal  proportion  toward  answering  the  public  wants  ;  and 
as  this  conmiunity  is  composed  of  one  hundred  persons — whom 
we  will  suppose  to  have  equal  estates — his  contribution  ought 
to  be  one-hundreth  part  of  the  whole.  But  instead  of  this, 
the  community  require  him  to  render  up  the  whole  of  his  lands 
to  the  use  of  the  public,  since  their  necessity  demands  it.  Then 
they  must  compensate  and  indemnify  him  for  ninety-nine  hun- 
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dredtha  of  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  taken  from  him ;  bj 
which  all  will  oontribute  equally  to  the  public  wants. 

But  can  the^  compel  him  to  relinquish  his  whole  land  to 
answer  a  pubkc  necessity,  even  upon  awarding  to  him  a  full 
indemnity  P  Can  they  thus  outrage  his  sense  of  property  ? 
May  he  not  resist  it  ? 

He  would  resist  it  even  unto  death,  if  he  were  endowed 
only  with  the  instinct  of  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-esteem, 
with  full  defensive  impulses.  But  such  a  being  would  not  be 
human. 

Our  man  is  a  rational  moral  being.  He  loves  and  cherishes 
human  society.  He  is  j  ust — and  would  do  unto  others,  whether 
collectively  or  individually,  as  he  would  desire  them  to  do  unto 
him.  He  is  benevolent,  and  desires  the  happiness  of  his 
brethren.  He  will  as  cheerfully  relieve  a  public  as  a  private  ne- 
cessitv*  He  loves  not  mankind  collectively  less  than  man  indi- 
vidually— and  his  selfish  feelings  are  overborne  by  his  superior 
sentiments.  He  is  prompted  to  make  a  surrender  of  his  local 
attachments,  and  personal  convenience,  upon  the  altar  of  the 
public  good.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  his  very  nature  im- 
pels him  to  this  act,  the  community,  on  the  other,  are  impelled 
by  their  sense  of  justice,  to  compensate  and  indemnify  him 
for  the  property  of  which  their  necessity  deprives  him.  Hence 
a  ^reat  public  necessity  can  be  relieved  without  offence  to 
private  right,  if  only  a  proper  public  necessity  require  the  sur- 
render, and  enlightened  public  justice  award  the  compen- 
sation. But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  it  is  the  community — 
the  State  only — that  can  claim  to  divest  a  private  citizen  of 
his  property,  and  that  only  in  cases  when  the  general  safety  or 
happiness  is  to  be  greatly  subserved ;  for,  as  between  indivi- 
duals, each  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment upon  his  private  possessions,  and  even  the  State  cannot 
present  a  case  which  will  prompt  the  emotions  which  impel 
to  a  surrender  of  private  property,  except  it  make  the  gene- 
ral safety  or  happiness  the  exciting  cause.  And  still  the  mea- 
sure of  public  justice  must  be  full.  Private  property  is  sacred 
to  the  owner  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  sentiments.  He  hath  a  safety  and  necessity  to  pro- 
vide for  as  well  as  the  community.  The  State  hath  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  safety  and  ^e  happiness  of  its  members ; 
and  when  it  divests  an  individual  of  the  means  embraced  to 
answer  the  demands  of  his  nature,  it  must  restore  him,  as 
far  as  lies  in  its  power,  by  an  adequate  substitute,  in  order 
that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all  may  be  duly  cared  for  and 
protected* 

This  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  : 
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*•  So  great  is  the  regard  of  the  law  for  private  property,  that 
it  will  not  authorize  the  least  violation  of  it — ^no,  not  even  for 
the  general  good  of  ihe  whole  community.  If  a  new  road,  for 
instance,  were  to  be  laid  through  the  grounds  of  a  private  per- 
son, it  might,  perhaps,  be  extensively  beneficial  to  the  public ;' 
but  the  law  permits  no  man  or  set  of  men  to  do  this  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  vain  may  it  be  urged 
that  the  good  of  an  individual  ought  to  yield  to  the  community ; 
for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any  private  man,  or  even 
any  public  tribunal,  to  be  the  judge  of  this  common  good,  and 
to  decide  whether  it  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides,  the  public 
good  is  in  nothing  more  essentially  interested,  than  in  the 
protection  of  every  individual's  private  rights,  as  modelled  by 
the  municipal  law.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the  Legislature 
alone  can,  and,  indeed,  frequently  does,  interfere,  and  compel 
the  individual  to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  interfere  and 
compel !  not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
perty in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  by  giving  him  a  full  indem* 
nification  and  equivalent  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained. 
The  public  is  now  considered  as  an  individual  treating  with  an 
individual  for  an  exchange.  All  that  the  Legislature  does  is 
to  oblige  the  owner  to  alienate  his  possessions  for  a  reasonable 
price  ;  and  even  this  is  an  exertion  of  power  which  the  Legis- 
lature indulges  with  caution,  and  which  nothing  but  the  Le- 
gislature can  perform.'** 

Chancellor  Kent  says — "  It  must  undoubtedly  rest  as  a 
general  rule  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  determine 
when  public  uses  require  the  assumption  of  private  property ; 
but  if  they  should  take  it  for  a  purpose  not  of  a  public  nature, 
as  if  the  Legislature  should  take  the  property  of  A.  and  give 
it  to  B.,  or  if  they  should  vacate  a  grant  of  property,  or  of  a 
franchise,  under  the  pretext  of  some  public  use  or  service,  such 
cases  would  be  gross  abuses  of  their  discretion,  and  fraudulent 
attacks  on  private  rights,  and  the  law  would  clearly  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.'  t 

The  Legislature,  then,  cannot  take  the  private  property  of 
pne  man  and  give  it  to  another,  even  upon  an  award  of  full 
compensation.  A  law  doing  this  would  be  utterly  void,  as  of- 
fensive to  natural  reason  and  justice.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
in  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  done  in  part — since  all  offence  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  consider 
the  character  of  those  laws  which  authorize  incorporated  com- 
panies to  deprive  private  owners  of  their  property,  for  the 

^  Blackstone's  Com.,  vol.  L,  page  140. 
t  Kent's  Com.,  vol.  ii.,  page  339. 
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purpose  of  constructing  works  of  internal  improvement.  Do 
not  these  laws  unwarrantably  infringe  upon  private  right  1 
In  general  these  companies  execute  works  of  public  convenience 
only;  the  State  always  constructs  her  works  of  public  neceaaity^ 
*  sudi  as  fortresses,  post-roads,  &c.,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  My  first  objection  lies  to  the  case  itself^  of  taking 
the  private  property  of  a  citizen  by  a  corporate  body.  Mere 
public  convenience  is  not  enough — it  is  not  so  high  and  sacred 
as  the  right  invaded.  It  cannot  move  a  private  owner  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  right.  Take  a  railroad,  for  instance  ;  it  may 
address  the  organs  of  Time  and  Destructiveness,  but  no  man's 
Benevolence  is  so  wounded  at  seeing  people  move  at  only  a 
horse^s  speed  as  that  he  will  surrender  his  garden  and  his 
lawn,  his  groves  and  jsweet  fields,  to  lay  the  track  of  whizzing 
engines,  in  order  that  his  brother  may  get  on  faster.  In  such 
a  case,  if  he  will  not  volunteer  in  iuvour  of  a  private  company, 
the  law  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  part  with  his  estate.  The 
case  does  not  command  him.  There  is  nothing  great  or  press* 
ing  in  the  matter.  A  man  may  ride  tsAi  and  be  no  better, 
and  slow  and  be  no  worse.  In  this  case  the  owners  ought  to 
be  left  free  to  grant  or  withhold  their  property  at  their  option. 
This  might,  in  a  few  cases,  retard  public  improvements,  but  it 
would  advance  public  justice^  which  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ttQce. 

It  may  be  oftentimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  works 
of  public  necessity  and  convenience ;  but  the  strict  rule  is 
safest  when  there  is  danger  of  infringement  upon  private  right 
A  just  government  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  meanest  citi- 
zen from  invasion ;  and  especially  will  it  not  authorize  violence 
to  his  rights ;  and  when  the  case  is  doubtful,  it  ought  to  ab- 
stain altogether.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  behold  the  energies 
of  a  sovereign  State  lent  to  a  corporation,  to  assist  it  to  wrest 
firom  a  private  citizen  his  property — to  see  his  unequal  struggle 
— ^to  see  him  fall  at  length  beneath  the  very  power  that  ought 
to  protect  him — ^and  then  to  see  him  rise  only  to  loath  and 
curse  that  power,  which,  if  well  directed,  he  would  have  re- 
verenced and  blessed. 

The  safety  of  private  right,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  narrow* 
ing  the  construction  of  public  necessity,  and  confining  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  cases  of  great  urgency,  when  the 
stiety  or  happiness  of  the  community  imperiously  demands 
the  surrender  of  private  property.  In  such  cases  the  public 
demands  will  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  every  good  citizen. 
In  these  instances,  when  a  good  man  would  spontaneously 
yield  his  right,  an  indifierent  one  can  be  compelled  to  make 
the  surrender. 
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Now  if  the  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity  constructed  hU 
works  for  the  public  benefit,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  rule 
would  in  general  be  observed.  It  is  the  true  function  of  so- 
vereignty to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public  necessity,  and 
to  act  for  the  general  happiness.  The  citizen  reverences  the 
government,  and  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  reasonable  as- 
sertion of  power.  When  the  State  acts  directly  upon  the  case, 
the  ministers  of  the  law  only  interfere  with  his  private  interest, 
and  they  are  clothed  with  an  authority  which  he  feeb  bound  to 
respect.  If  the  State  decline  to  construct  any  particular  public 
work,  it  is  evidence  to  him  that  this  is  not  one  of  great  public 
necessity ;  since,  if  it  were,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  con* 
struct  it,  and  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  presume  a  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government.  But  the  State  clothes 
a  few  sharp-sighted  corporators  with  the  power  to  enter  upon 
this  very  work,  who  claim  to  be  warranted  by  law  to  do  an 
act  of  State  sovereignty,  and  they  assert  against  a  private  ci- 
tizen the  right  to  deprive  him  of  his  private  property  against 
his  will,  which  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power. 
This  is  an  ofience  to  the  citizen  ;  his  property  is  wrested  from 
him  by  force,  and  transferred  not  to  the  State,  but  to  private 
persons,  who  make  profits  out  of  its  use.  Perhaps  the  public 
at  large  may  be  as  well  accommodated  in  some  cases  as  if  the 
State  had  done  the  work ;  but  the  difference  mainly  lies  in 
compelling  a  citizen  to  part  with  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  other  private  persons,  in  a  mere  matter  of  business  and 
money-making  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  is  literally 
taking  the  property  of  one  man  and  giving  it  to  another — ^the 
case  which  the  jurists  condemn.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  done 
when  the  State  takes  his  property  ;  it  passes  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  profits  accrue  from  the  work,  they  m  into  the 
public  treasuiT  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.  But  when  corporations  take  his  property,  all  the 
profits  are  enjoyed  by  private  persons ;  and  he  is  divested  of 
his  estate  in  a  case  where,  in  the  primitive  state  I  have  sup- 
posed, he  would  not  have  made  the  surrender  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. 

It  may  be  answered  that  he  is  paid  for  his  property.  I 
grant  it ;  but  then  it  is  compelling  one  man  to  sell  to  another. 
Now,  among  those  who  buy  and  sell,  a  homely  saying  obtains, 
**  that  it  takes  tno  to  make  a  bargain,'^  and  both  are  volun- 
teers. The  State  in  no  other  case  condescends  to  preside  over 
the  contracting  parties,  and  to  compel  one  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  other.  This  is  a  curious  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  Two  minds  must  volunteer  and  agree  between 
citizens  before  a  right  can  be  either  surrendered  or  acquired. 
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The  State  cannot  compel  as  between  them,  but  only  between 
itself  and  them  ;  and  in  this  latter  case  it  must  take  the  thing 
to  itself,  by  its  public  officers,  and  use  it  for  the  common  be- 
nefit. If  it  delegates  its  sovereignty  in  this  particular,  its  dig- 
nity is  lost,  its  power  is  not  respected,  and  the  sovereign  power 
stands  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  common  citizen,  minis- 
tering to  speculation  and  avarice,  and  exciting  hatred  and 
contention  and  strife  among  the  people.  I  maintain,  then, 
that  the  power  residing  in  the  State  to  construct  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  cannot  be  delegated  to  private  persons  or 
corporations  without  high  offence  against  private  right  My 
own  observation  confirms  me  in  the  correctness  of  this  propo- 
sition. The  Erie  canal,  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road, the  former  a  State  work  and  the  latter  the  work  of  a  cor- 
poration, are  constructed  in  the  same  valley  and  run  parallel 
to  each  other  for  some  80  miles  or  more.  The  owners  of  pro- 
perty required  for  the  construction  of  these  works,  respec- 
tively, took  very  different  positions  in  regard  to  them.  The 
most  enlightened  and  best  citizens  acquiesced,  with  very  little 
reluctance,  in  the  construction  of  the  State  work,  and  it  was 
the  most  ignorant  and  selfish  of  the  landholders  who  opposed 
it ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  railroad,  the  work  of  a  corpora- 
tion, the  most  intelligent  and  best-disposed  landholders  zeal- 
ously opposed  the  virork,  while  the  ignorant  acquiesced  most 
readily  in  its  construction. 

A  State  work  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  people, 
while  that  of  corporations  is  in  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
and  may  be  perverted  to  their  selfish  purposes.  Interests 
adverse  to  the  public  may  control,  and  the  general  benefit 
may  be  lost  s%ht  of.  It  seems  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient for  the  State  to  delegate  a  power  which  it  can  well  retain 
and  exercise. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  this  State,  and  of  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union*  And  so  far  to  the  reverse  is  this  doctrine  carried, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  have  solemnly  adjudged 
a  law  to  be  constitutional  which  authorized  a  company  to  take 
the  lands  of  a  private  person,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
common  grist  mill  thereon,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  entitled  to  have  their  grinding  done 
in  turn,  and  at  fixed  rates,  although  the  whole  property  and 
profits  of  the  mill  were  to  belong  to  the  proprietors  thereof, 
who,  by  force  of  this  law,  wrested  the  property  from  its  owner  ! 
A  high  judicial  officer  of  this  State  has  hunted  up  this  case 
and  approved  it  as  authority.  He  says, — *^  It  is  true  in  that 
case  each  individual  could  not  go  to  the  mill  and  grind  bis 
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own  grist,  but  still  it  was  the  public  utility  of  having  such  a 
mill,  where  each  individual  had  an  equal  right  to  be  served, 
which  Authorized  the  taking  of  private  property  for  such  pur- 
pose, upon  payment  of  a  fuU  compensation  for  the  same." 
This  is  grinding  out  law  with  a  vengeance  !  He  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  each  man  having  a  grist  being 
served  in  turn^  as  the  point  of  public  utility  to  be  subserved 
by  this  sacrifice  of  private  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
but  an  individual  who,  instead  of  being  at  school,  had  been 
used  to  convey  grists  to  be  ground,  and  who  had  been  greatly 
oppressed  and  nearly  heart-broken  by  not  being  "  served  in 
tum^''  could  have  appreciated  so  highly  this  species  of  ^^ public 
utility^ 


III.  Skulls  of  the  Extinct  Bace  of  Peruvians — Artificicd  Dis- 
tortion of  the  Head. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Plymouth 
last  summer,  a  paper  by  Mr  P.  F.  Bellamy,  descriptive  of  two 
Peruvian  mummies  presented  by  Capt.  Blanckley  of  the  Royal 
Navy  to  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History  Society, 
was  read  before  the  Zoological  Section.  These  mummies  (as 
we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  communication  in  the  A  the* 
nanim)  **  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  children  of  different  ages, 
one  a  few  months  old,  the  other  not  much  more  than  one  year; 
they  were  brought  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Peru,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake  Titicaca.  In  con- 
junction with  them  were  found  certain  envelopes  (one  of  which 
proved  to  be  an  article  of  dress),  and  the  model  of  a  raft  or 
catamaran,  two  small  bags  containing  ears  of  an  undescribed 
variety  of  Indian  com,  and  two  small  earthen  pots.  He  also 
exhibited  a  variety  of  other  models  found  wrapped  up  with 
others  examined  by  Capt.  Blanckley.  The  skulls  were  found 
to  resemble  those  adult  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  presented  the 
same  peculiarities,  viz.  a  short  projecting  face,  square  protrud- 
ing chin,  receding  forehead,  and  elongated  cranium.  He  stated, 
that  he  considered  their  formation  to  be  natural,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  1st,  that  the  peculiarities  are  as  great  in  the 
child  as  in  the  adult,  and,  indeed,  more  remarkable  in  the 

i lounger  individual  than  in  the  elder ;  2d,  from  the  great  relative 
engui  of  the  large  bones  of  the  skull,  all  of  which  are  elongated 
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in  a  posterior  direction  ;  Sd^  from  the  position  of  the  occipital 
bone,  which  occupies  a  place  in  the  under  part  of  the  cranium ; 
4M,  from  the  absence  of  marks  of  pressure,  there  being  no  eleva- 
tion of  the  vertex  nor  projection  on  either  side ;  and,  5M,  from 
there  being  no  instrument,  nor  mechanical  contrivance  suited 
for  the  process  of  compression,  found  with  the  remains.  He 
called  attention  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which  consisted  of  five  rudimentary  portions ;  the  fifth  piece 
being  placed  between  the  occipital  portion,  commonly  so  called, 
and  the  two  parietal  bones.  He  considered  the  probability  of 
the  mummies  being  the  remains  of  some  of  the  true  Titicacan 
race,  deposited  after  the  arrival  of  the  original  emigrants  who 
founded-the  Incas  dynasty,  and  called  on  ethnologists  to  say 
what  Asiatic  people  they  resembled  in  manners,  customs,  and 
attainments  ;  but  if  no  affinity  could  be  found,  he  considered 
it  fair  to  attribute  to  the  indigenes  a  mental  capacity  equal  to 
the  originating  of  such  inventions,  as  the  specimens  connected 
with  these  mummies  would  indicate  them  to  have  been  capa- 
ble of.  The  extinction  of  the  race  he  considered  to  have  been 
gradual,  and  occasioned  by  an  intermixture  of  blood  with  the 
followers  of  Manco  Capac.  Lastly,  he  suggested  that  the  adult 
skulls  called  Titicacans  were  of  two  kinds,  one  being  of  the 
pure  stock*  the  other  of  a  spurious  character,  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  indigenes  with  the  settlers  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  which  present  a  modified  form,  there  being  added  to  the 
receding  forehead  and  elongated  cranium,  an  elevated  vertex 
and  flattened  occiput,  formed  principally  by  an  altered  position 
of  the  occipital  bone,  which,  instead  of  lying  on  a  plane  with 
the  horizon,  rises  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards  and  back- 
wards. 

"  Prof.  Owen  said  he  had  carefully  examined  these  skulls, 
and  also  those  from  Titicaca  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Mu- 
seum. If  they  were  of  a  natural  form,  they  were  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  They  were  not  ordinary  flattened 
beads ;  he  believed,  however,  that  it  was  artificially  produced, 
and  that  it  arose  from  pressure  being  applied  all  round  the 
skulL  Prof.  Owen  then  pointed  out  a  concavity  existing  all 
round  the  head,  passing  over  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones.  Pressure  in  the  direction  of  this  groove  would,  he  be- 
lieved, produce  this  shaped  head.  It  was  satisfactory  to  have 
these  young  skulls,  as  the  modification  of  the  process  of  ossi- 
fication could  be  more  evidently  seen  than  in  the  older  skulls. 
— Dr  Richardson  observed,  that  the  diflerent  tribes  of  Ame- 
ricans had  different  modes  of  compressing  their  heads.  He 
now  possessed  the  head  of  an  American  chief,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  it  was  of  the  same  shape  as  those  on  the  table. 
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Mr  Ball  had  just  discovered  a  band  amongst  the  materials  on 
the  table,  which  appeared  to  be  used  for  compressing  the  head. 
On  applying  it  over  the  head  of  the  eldest  child  it  seemed  to 
fit  tolerably  well.  It  was,  however,  a  little  too  large. — Dr 
Caldwell,  of  America,  stated,  that  these  were  the  most  re- 
markable Indian  heads  he  had  ever  seen.  The  projection  of 
the  upper  jaw  in  these  heads  was  most  remarkable. — ^Prof. 
Owen  observed,  that  in  the  head  of  the  Gruiana  Indians,  the 
upper  jaw  projected  in  the  same  manner."* 

In  the  year  1832,  two  old  Peruvian  skulls  were  dug  up  at 
Arica  by  Mr  James  Steel,  surgeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Volage,  who 
presented  them  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(National  Skulls,  Nos.  174  and  175),  and,  in  answer  4»  enqui- 
ries by  Mr  Combe,  communicated  the  following  particulars  • 
respecting  them : — 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  information  I  have  to  give  on 
the  subject  of  the  two  Peruvian  heads,  is  not  only  scanty,  but 
probably  little  to  be  depended  on — ^being  derived  from  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  who  are  not  the  most  enlightened 
people  in  the  world.  The  ground  from  which  the  bodies  were 
dug,  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of 
the  port  of  Arica,  on  the  face  of  a  sandy  slope,  about  100  yards 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea.  After  clearing  away  the  sand 
from  the  surface,  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  or  slope  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  or  crust  of  saltpetre  varying  in 
thickness  from  6  to  10  inches :  beneath  this  the  bodies  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  4  or  5  feet.  The  bodies 
were  always  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  touching  the 
knees,  and  the  hands  folded  over  the  breast.  They  were  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  their  cloak  or  poncho,  which  was  gene- 
rally very  fresh,  or  at  least  little  decayed.  Near  the  head  was 
found  usually  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  around  them,  matt^  bags, 
small  earthen  pots,  small  models  of  canoes,  &c.  &c.,  to  be  used, 
I  fancy,  in  their  new  hunting  grounds.  The  tradition  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  country  is,  that  this  was  the  burying-place 
of  the  chiefe  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  upon  the  death  of  one 
of  whom  a  certain  number  of  slaves  were  buried  alon?  with 
him  alive.  As  to  the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  tra- 
dition I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
sometimes  three  bodies  (of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  child)-~-or 
two  bodies  (of  a  man  and  woman) — are  found  lying  in  the 
same  grave,  as  if  whole  families  had  been  interred  together. 
A  great  part  of  the  ground  has  been  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of 
disinterring  the  bodies  or  finding  curiosities,  and  the  whole  is 

•  Atheneeum,  1S4I.    P.  C7^. 
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strewed  with  bones,  bleached  to  whiteness.  The  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  conntiry  are  extremely  careless  about  the  matter. 
Had  the  bodies  been  those  of  Spaniards,  it  is  probable  the 
graves  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  disturbed.  I  shewed 
a  peculiarly  white  skull  to  a  lad  who  assisted  us  in  disinterring 
the  bodies,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  ground.  He  laughed, 
and  kicked  it  down  the  hiU,  saying,  '^  No  es  Christiano.*^ 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  offer  you  so  imperfect  an  account, 
but  I  had  little  opportunity  to  make  enquiry,  and  the  vague 
stories  one  hears  are  seldom  to  be  depended  on.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  bodies  have  probably  lain  in  the  ground 
300  years  or  upwards." 

In  a  volume  published  at  London  in  1835,  entitled,  "  Three 
years  in  the  racific,  1831-4 ;  by  an  Officer  in  the  United 
States*  Navy,'*  the  burial-place  mentioned  by  Mr  Steel  is  de- 
scribed thus : — 

"  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  found  the  graves  of  this  injured 
people,  indicated  by  hillocks  of  upturned  sand,  and  the  num- 
bers of  human  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  portions  of 
bodies,  as  legs  and  arms,  or  a  hand  or  foot,  with  the  dry  flesh 
still  adhering,  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  graves  have 
been  a  great  deal  dug,  and  many  bodies  carried  to  Europe 
by  travellers." 

•*  The  surface  b  covered  over  with  sand  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
which  bein^  removed,  discovers  a  stratum  of  salt,  three  or  four 
inches  in  thickness,  that  spreads  all  over  the  hill.  Immediately 
beneath  are  found  the  bodies,  in  graves  or  holes  not  more  than 
three  feet  in  depth. 

"  The  body  was  placed  in  a  squatting  posture,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up,  and  the  hands  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
head.  The  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  coarse  but  close  fabric, 
with  stripes  of  red,  which  has  withstood  wonderfully  the  de- 
stroying effects  of  ages ;  for  these  interments  were  made  be- 
fcure  the  conquest,  tibough  at  what  period  is  not  known.  A 
native  gentleman  told  me  that  drinking-vessels,  and  the  im- 
plements of  the  occupation  pursued  by  the  deceased  while  liv- 
ing, as  balsas,  paint-brushes,  &c.,  were  frequently  found  in 
these  graves. 

**  Several  of  the  bodies  which  we  exhumed  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  We  found  the  brain  dwindled  to  a 
crumbling  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg — perhaps  adi- 
pocere  ?  The  cavity  of  the  chest  was  nearlv  empty,  and  the 
heart  contained  what  seemed  to  be  induratea  blood,  which  cut 
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with  as  much  facility  as  rich  cheese.     It  was  reddish  black. 
The  muscles  cut  like  hard  smoked  beef,"* 

One  of  the  skulls  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Society  by 
Mr  Steel  (of  which  three  views  are  here  given^  figs.  1,  2,  and 
3),  possesses  what  we  understand  to  be  the  form  of  those  ezhi- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


bited  at  Plymouth.  It  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  but  has  an  ob- 
vious groove  below  the  occipital  spine,  and  extending  round 
the  skull  over  the  inferior-posterior  and  the  superior-anterior 
angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  The  other  skull  (fig.  4),  which 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  less  strangely  shaped,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  quite  so  symmetrical,  the  left  side  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Cental  bone  being  more  prominent  than  the 
right.  Here  also,  though  less  distinctly,  a  groove  is  seen  pass- 
ing round  the  skull  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  other.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  both  in  inches,  the  first  three 
measurements  being  taken  with  tape,  and  the  remainder  with 
callipers : — 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  241-3.  The  same  collection  of  dead  bodies  is  described  by 
Frezier,  a  French  voyager  who  visited  Peru  in  1712 ;  and  another  collection 
was  seen  by  Wafer  near  Verm^o,  in  1687-  See  extracts  from  these  travellers 
in  Brand's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Peru  in  1827,  p.  91.    Lend.  1828, 8vo. 
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Greatest  circumference  of  skull, 
From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over 
the  top  of  the  skull, 

...  Ear  to  Ear  vertically  over  the  top  of 
the  Skull,  .... 

...    Philoprogenitiveness  to  Individuality, 

...    Concentrativeness  to  Comparison,    . 

. . .  Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness,     . 

Individuality, 

Benevolence, 

Firmness,     .... 

...    Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

...    Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 

...   Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

...   Ideality  to  Ideality, 

...   Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 

...    Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process, 

In  1827,  several  years  before  Mr  SteeFs  visit  to  Arica,  Mr 
J.  R.  Pentland  had  discovered  in  the  province  of  Upper  Peru, 
now  called  Bolivia,  a  number  of  skulls  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  *^  I  found  them,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
ancient  graves  called  Huacas,  in  the  great  alpine  valley  of 
Titicaca,  which  is  likewise  remarkable  for  being  the  country 
in  which  civilization,  planted  by  the  Peruvians,  flourished  to 
a  degree  unrivalled  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  New  World. 
These  sepulchres  have  the  form  of  high  round  towers,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  enormous  masses  of  mason- 
ry. The  stones  are  very  careftilly  and  skilfully  arranged  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  old  structures  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  named  by  our  antiquarians  Cyclopean.  I 
have  met  them  only  in  the  great  valley  of  Titicaca,  which  ex- 
tends firom  the  17th  to  the  19th  degree  of  latitude  (south), 
and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Andes  which  form  that  valley.  .  .  • 
I  examined  several  hundreds  of  these  sepulchres,  and  in  all 
of  them  found  human  skeletons.  .  .  .  The  skeletons  belonged 
to  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  youngest  child  to  the  oldest 
man.  All  the  heads,  young  and  old,  had  the  same  form,  from 
which  I  conceive  that  it  may  be  with  justice  inferred  that  their 
peculiar  shape  was  not  artificially  caused  by  pressure,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Caribs  and  some  other  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  New  World.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
skulls  has  convinced  me  that  their  peculiar  shape  bannot  be 
owing  to  artificial  pressure.  The  great  elongation  of  the  face, 
and  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  occipital  bone,  are  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  this  opinion,  and  therefore  we  must  coii- 
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elude  that  the  peculiarity  of  shape  depends  on  a  natural  con- 
formation. If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  these  skulls  belonged  to  a  race  of  mankind  now  extinct, 
and  which  differed  from  any  now  existing."*  He  states  also, 
that  **  many  sepulchres  of  the  present  race  of  Peruvian  In- 
dians occur  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  skulls 
found  in  which  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  form  of  that 
race,  but  in  no  instances  do  they  possess  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  those  found  in  the  interior."  This  we  believe  to  be 
correct ;  but,  as  already  seen  from  Mr  Steel's  letter,  and  as 
farther  appears  from  the  Crania  Americana  of  Dr  Morton, 
there  are  on  the  coast  many  sepulchres  of  the  extinct  as  well 
as  of  the  present  race, — ^the  ancient  tombs  containing  skulls 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca. 

The  specimens  referred  to  at  Plymouth,  as  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  are,  we 
understand,  some  of  the  skulls  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr  Pent- 
land  ;  others  of  these  skulls  which  Tiedemann  inspected  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris, 
are  described  by  that  anatomist  as  follows  : — "  These  skulls 
are  remarkable  for  their  unusually  great  length,  the  axis  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput  being  much  longer  than  in  any 
other  skulls  I  have  seen  ;  while  the  lateral  axis  is  proportion- 
ably  shorter,  in  consequence  of  which  they  seem  compressed 
at  the  sides.     The  face  is  exceedingly  projecting,  and  the  fore- 
head very  retreating,  so  that  the  facial  angle  of  Camper  is 
smaller  than  in  any  known  race  of  man.     The  os  frontis  is 
continued  far  backwards  towards  the  vertex,  and  is  very  long, 
narrow,  and  fiat.    The  parietal  bones  look  partly  backwards, 
and  where  they  join  the  frontal  bone  make  a  remarkable  arch 
or  protuberance.     The  occipital  foramen  is  large,  and  its  plane 
looks  not  downwards  and  forwards,  but  somewhat  backwards. 
The  zygomatic  processes  are  not  prominent.'"!     This  descrip- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  larger  of  the  skulls  brought  from  Ari- 
cabyMr  Steel,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — !«/,  That  in  it 
there  is  no  unusual  projection  of  the  face ;  2<//y,That  the  frontal 
bone  seems  less  fiat ;  Sdly,  That  the  "  remarkable  arch  or  pro- 
tuberance*' is  formed  almost  wholly  by  the  frontal  bone  ;  4M/y, 
That  the  occipital  foramen  is  of  ordinary  size ;  and,  5MZy,  That 
there  is  great  prominence  of  the  zygomatic  processes.     Tiede- 
mann assents  to  the  inference  of  Mr  Pentland,  that  the  con- 
tinent of  America  was  inhabited  by  aborigines  who  belonged 

*  Letter  to  Professor  Tiedemann,  in  the  second  part  of  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
LHtschrift  fur  Physiologie ;  translated  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science,  vol.  v.,  p.  Alb,  July  1834. , 

t  Dublin  Journal,  v.  475. 
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to  a  now  extinct  race  of  mankind  differing  from  every  other 
in  the  particolars  above  detailed. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  Professor  Scou- 
ler,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  himself  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed* the  process  of  artificially  changing  the  form  of  the 
head  among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  western  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  who  has  brought  to  Europe  specimens  of  skulls 
thus  altered, — subjoins  some  valuable  observations  on  the  ar- 
ticle just  quoted.  "  The  Peruvian  cranium  described  by  Tiede- 
mann,"  says  he,  "  possesses  so  very  remarkable  a  configu- 
ration, that  we  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  his  opinion  that  it 
belonged  to  an  original  and  primitive  race,  if  we  were  certain 
that  its  form  had  not  been  produced  by  artificial  means.  If 
we  remember  that  the  practice  of  deforming  the  head  by  means 
of  pressure  has  been  very  general  throughout  America,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  production  of  crania  as  anomalous  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  we  will  rather  admit  that  in 
this  instance  also  compression  has  been  employed.  This 
opinion,*'  he  adds,  "  is  greatly  strengthened  by  otiier  circum- 
stances. Blumenbach  has  figured  a  deformed  and  compressed 
Peruvian  cranium  from  Quilca  :t  the  form  is  different  from 
that  of  the  skull  represented  by  Tiedemann,  and  from  those 
of  the  Indians  of  North  West  America ;  but  different  modes 
and  degrees  of  compression  will  produce  different  kinds  of  de- 
formity .J  We  have  in  our  possession  a  skull  in  which  the 
pressure  has  been  applied  diagonally  from  the  left  half  of  the 
nrontal  to  the  right  half  of  the  occipital  bone.     In  addition  to 

*  In  the  Zoological  Journal,  iv.  304.     1829. 

t '  •*  Decades  Craniorum,  tab.  Ixv." 

X  The  skull  fignred  by  Blumenbach  appears  to  be  that  of  an  individual  of 
the  modem  Perurian  race,  and  strikingly  resembles  nine  skulls  from  the  same 
locality  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society  (National  Skulls,  Nos. 
167-173,  224,  and  225).  One  of  these,  represented  by  the  annexed  cut,  was 
brought  in  1826  by  Lieut  C.  R.  Maiden  from 
Chiica,  near  Lima  (the  same  place,  \ve  pre- 
sume, as  Quilca),  where  it  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient cemetery,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  / 
of  skeletons.  It  is  described  in  the  third  vol-  / 
nme  of  this  Journal,  p.  430,  and  again  referred  \  W 
to.  It.  428.  Six  of  the  others  were  taken,  along  /  ifr^ 
with  eight  having  a  similar  form,  from  one  of  f\  ^ 
the  Hnacas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima,  by  (^'  ^ 
a  mercantile  correspondent  of  Mr  Watson  of  " 
Glasgow,  who  presented  them  to  the  Society 

in  If^rch  1827  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  426).  The  remaining  two  are  casts  presented 
in  1835  by  Samuel  Stuchbury,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  who  stated  that  one  of  the 
originals  was  taken  from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Huoco,  an  Indian  town  north 
of^Lima,  and  the  other  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Pachacamac.  In  these 
akulls  it  is  the  occiput  which  has  been  compressed,  and  there  is  great  irregu- 
larity of  shape.  Seven  similar  Peruvian  skulls  are  figured  in  the  Crania 
Americana,  by  Dr  Morton,  who  also  gives  the  result  of  the  measurement  of 
twenty-three  adult  skulls  of  this  modern  race. 
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these  facts,  we  have  the  testimony  of  historians  and  travellers 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  Peru  to  compress  the  heads  of  the 
children.  The  following  authorities,  as  quoted  by  Blumen- 
bach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  point.  De  la  Condamine 
informs  us  that  the  custom  prevails  in  South  America,  and 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Peruvians;  and  in  the  year  1585  the 
synod  of  Lima  prohibited  the  custom  under  the  pain  of  eccle- 
siastical pimishments.  The  synod  alludes  to  the  practice  as 
universally  prevalent  in  Peru,  and  that  it  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  country.*" 
These  and  other  facts  mentioned  by  Dr  Scouler  are,  he  says, 
*'  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  human 
cranium  by  means  of  pressure,  that  the  custom  was  very  ge- 
neral throughout  North  and  South  America,  and  that  the 
practice  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  ;  consequent- 
ly,'* he  adds,  "  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  skulls  of 
Titicaca  owed  their  strange  configuration  to  a  process  which 
we  know  is  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  than  that 
they  constituted  an  original  race, — a  circumstance  of  which 
we  have  no  other  evidence  than  that  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  cranium.''  The  accompanying  sketch  is  copied  firom 
one  which  he  gives  of  the  infant  skull  of  the  Columbian  tribes. 


and  which,  he  says,  will  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form 
of  the  head  produced  by  pressure.     This  head  itself,  if  we 

♦  "  Blumenbach  de  Generis  Hvmani  Varietate  Natura,  p.  220."  [In  the 
English  translation  of  Malte  Brun*8  Geography,  i.  540,  the  practice  is  said 
to  exist  still  in  Peru  ;  but  no  reference  is  given. — Er.] 
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mistake  not,  we  saw  a  few  years  a^,  either  at  Dublin,  or  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Andei*sonian  University  at  Glasgow. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Edinburgh  in  Sep- 
tember 1834,  Mr  Pentland  brought  the  skulls  in  question 
under  the  notice  of  the  Natural  History  Section.*  He  main- 
tained the  opinion  that  their  shape  was  natural ;  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  their  possessors 
had  been  members  of  a  civilized  community.  Professor 
Graham  of  Edinburgh,  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings,  took 
occasion  to  sneer  at  Phrenology,  in  contrasting  the  wretched 
cerebral  development  which  they  indicate  with  the  architec- 
tural and  other  remains  discovered  in  the  locality  from  which 
they  were  brought. 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Dr  Samuel  Morton,  in 
his  Crania  Americana^  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1839. 
Dr  Morton's  observations  have  already  been  so  largely  quoted 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  363,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them  here.  He  gives  various  reasons  for  believmg,  1*/, 
that  some  of  the  small-fronted,  large-backed,  low  and  narrow 
Peruvian  skulls  which  he  describes,  retained  their  natural 
form,  though  in  other  examples  he  allows  that  pressure  has 
been  applied  in  exaggerating  a  natural  peculiarity  ;  and,  2(%, 
that  the  people  by  whom  heads  so  small  and  badly  formed 
were  possessed,  instead  of  occupying,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  human  intel- 
ligence, constituted  the  ancient  civilized  inhabitants  of  Peru, 
the  remains  of  whose  works  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Mr  Hewett  Watson,  in  a  review  of  Dr  Morton's  work  in 
the  13th  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  355,  observes — •*  The 
presumption  appears  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
identifies  the  people  that  left  the  architectural  remains  in 
question,  with  the  race  to  which  these  skulls  belonged,  that 
we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact ;  though  it  may 
be  just  possible  that  the  race  with  the  mis-shapen  skulls  were 
the  successors  of  the  architects,  because  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Incas  destroyed  the  inhabitants  found  in  that  part  of  Peru  on 
their  invasion,  to  such  a  degree  that  thev  had  to  re-colonise 
the  depopulated  tracts  by  people  brought  from  other  pro-' 
vinces.  Another  view  may  also  be  suggested  as  a  conjecture, 
namely.  Did  the  fashion  for  deformed  heads  come  into  vogue 
amongst  the  ancient  Peruvians  after  these  buildings  had  been 
erected,  and,  by  inducing  them  to  injure  their  own  brains, 
thus  become  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  extinction  of  the 
race  V 

A  writer  who  has  analysed  the  same  work  in  the  Medico- 

*  See  our  9th  volume^  p.  123. 
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Chirorgical  Review  for  October  1840,  says — **  We  do  not  see 
that  Dr  Morton  has  ventured  to  determine,  or  succeeded  in 
adducing  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  people  deposited  in 
graves  of  salt  and  sand  at  Atacama,  or  the  ape-like  race  en- 
tombed at  Titicaca,  could  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
powers  capable  of  designing  and  erecting  the  fore-described 
structural  and  architectural  remains ;  far  less,  even,  has  he 
said  or  shewn  that  such  heads  ever  devised  or  directed  the 
construction  of  the  works  whose  ruins  are  so  interestingly  de- 
picted on  his  pages  as  to  fascinate  the  attention  of  artists  and 
antiquaries.  On  the  belief  that  the  typal  skull  is  quite  na- 
tural and  free  from  artificial  distortion,  we  conclude  that  such 
a  people  never  did  or  could  produce  such  works ;  that  the  ex- 
cavations, structures,  monuments,  and  sculptures,  were  the 
workmanship  of  a  race  anterior  to  that  which  preceded  the 
Incas ;  and  that  the  men  whose  corpses  now  moulder  in  the 
tombs  of  Titicaca  profaned  the  fabric  of  a  nobler  race  by  ap- 
propriating them  for  sepulchres''  (p.  458).  He  adds  that,  if 
the  possessors  of  the  skulls  in  question  '*  really  did  design  and 
rear  these  works,  and  had  heads  denaturalized  by  mechanical 
appliances — as  we  can  discover  much  reason  to  suspect  it  was 
—then  had  this  people  their  heads  converted  into  monstrosi- 
ties, and  consequently  perverted  into  objects  not  amenable 
to  this  or  any  other  law  for  directing  the  judgment  of  nature" 
(p.  460). 

A  review  of  the  Crania  Americana  in  Silliman's  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxviii.^  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — "  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  Dr  Mor- 
ton's description  of  these  skulls  and  the  civilization  ascribed 
to  their  possessors,  which  is  unique  in  his  work.  In  every 
other  race,  ancient  and  modem,  the  coincidence  between  su- 
perior cranial  forms  and  superior  mental  qualities  is  conspi- 
cuous." The  reviewer  proceeds  to  notice  certain  measure- 
ments, which,  in  his  opinion,  shoAV  a  superiority  in  the  region 
of  the  observing  organs  in  the  ancient  race,  and  in  that  of 
the  reflecting  organs  in  the  modem — vindicating  '*  a  larger 
quantity  of  brain  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  extinct  race, 
than  Dr  Morton^s  description  leads  us  to  infer.  This  subject 
obviously  requires  fnrther  elucidation.*' 

*•  If  tiiese  skulls,''  adds  the  same  writer,  "  had  been  com- 
pressed by  art,  we  could  have  understood  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  brain  might  have  been  only  displaced,  but  not 
destroyed  ;  ...  we  might  suppose  the  anterior  lobe,  in 
cases  of  compression,  to  be  developed  laterally  or  backwards, 
and  still  preserve  its  identity  and  uses."  In  a  postscript,  the 
reviewer  adds  the  following  information : — "  When  the  pre- 
sent sheet  was  in  the  press,  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Mor- 
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ton,  in  which  he  says, — *  Since  that  part  of  my  work  which 
relates  to  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  written,  I  have  seen  se- 
veral additional  casts  of  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  series, 
and  although  I  am  satisfied  that  Plate  IV.  fig.  4,  p.  361,  re- 
presents an  unaltered  cranium,  yet,  as  it  is  the  onlj/  unaltered 
one  I  have  met  with  among  the  remains  of  that  ancient  peo* 
pie,  I  wish  to  correct  the  statement,  too  hastily  drawn,  that 
it  is  the  cranial  type  of  their  nation.  My  matured  opinion  is, 
Aat  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Tolte- 
can  family,  and  that  the  cranium  had  the  same  general  charac  • 
teristics  in  both.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  they  nar- 
rowed the  face  in  such  due  proportion  to  the  head ;  but  tlie 
fact  seems  indisputable.  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to  obtain 
additional  materials  for  the  farther  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject' " 

Mr  Combe,  in  his  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  voL  i.  p.  140,  states,  that  he  saw  in  Dr  Warren's 
collection  of  skulls,  in  the  Medical  College  at  Boston,  *'  several 
casts  of  skulls  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  race  of  ancient  Peru- 
vians who  preceded  the  present  Inca  family.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow  and  depressed  in  the  forehead,  and  extend  to  an 
extraordinary  length  backward  from  the  ear.  In  strange  dis- 
cord with  this  organization,  we  are  told  that  this  people  mani- 
fested high  intellectual  qualities  ;  that  they  were  civilized, 
powerful,  and  the  authors  of  magnificent  architectural  works, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  their  greatness.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked,  how  phrenologists  reconcile  these  facts 
with  their  doctrines  ?  At  present  we  can  give  no  answer  on 
the  facts  as  stated,  except  that  we  doubt  their  accuracy. 
Grreat  ruins,  and  some  extraordinary  skulls,  have  been  foimd 
in  the  same  locality,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  skulls, 
of  which  few  have  reached  us,  are  fair  average  specimens  of 
the  crania  of  the  builders  of  these  works ;  and  it  is  thence  ar- 
gued that  Phrenology  cannot  be  true.  The  number  of  skulls 
hitherto  exhibited,  however,  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  quite 
possible  that  they  are  abnonnal  specimens  selected  as  curiosi- 
ties on  account  of  their  odd  appearance ;  and  even  if  such 
skvUs  abound,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  men  who  planned  and  superintended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  ?  An  inferior  and  enslaved  race  may  have 
laboured  under  the  direction  of  powerful  minds.*' 

Lastly,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  Plymouth  in  1841,  as 
already  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

What,  then,  are  the  bearings  of  the  facts  and  opinions  here 
collected,  upon  Phrenology  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  out, 
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— ^nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  an  easy  task  to  demonstrate, — that 
the  persons  whose  skulls  are  found  in  the  Peruvian  tombs  were 
the  civilized  projectors  and  constructers  of  these  and  the  other 
remains  of  art ;  though  certainly  the  probability  is  that  such 
was  the  case.  Upon  that  assumption,  and  the  further  suppo- 
sition that  the  form  of  the  skulls  is  natural,  and  in  general  bad, 
Phrenology  would  be  considerably  at  fault. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  now  very  good  reason  for  the  belief, 
that  these  monstrous  skulls  have  been  distorted  by  artificial 
means,  and  thus  removed  beyond  the  pale  of  phrenological 
observation.*  The  decided  opinions  of  Professor  Owen  and 
Dr  Scouler  to  that  effect  have  already  been  quoted;  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  only  one  instance  does  Dr  Morton  consi- 
der the  skulls  examined  by  him  to  be  unaltered.  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  testimony  of  Mr  W.  F.  Tolmie,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  Hudson'^s  Bay  Company's  Service,  who  resided  for  se- 
veral years  at  Columbia  River,  and,  like  Dr  Scouler,  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  skull-distorting  practices  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  region.  Having  met  this  intelligent  phrenolo- 
gist in  Edinburgh  last  winter,  we  brought  under  his  notice 
Uie  report  of  the  discussion  at  Plymouth,  shewed  him  the  two 
skulls  from  Arica,  and  requested  him  to  inspect,  when  in  Lon- 
don, such  of  Mr  Pentland's  skulls  as  are  deposited  there.  On 
examining  the  Arica  skulls,  Mr  Tolmie  expressed  the  fullest 
conviction  that  their  forms  were  artificial ;  and  in  a  letter 
dated  London,  19th  January  1842,  he  has  since  favoured  us 
with  the  following  particulars :  **  I  have  to-day  examined  the 
Titicacan  skuUs  in  the  Museimi  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  compared,  at  Deville's,  casts  of  the  Titicacan  skulls 
with  a  cast  of  old  Concomly,  once  a  Flathead  chief  of  wealth 
and  importance  amongst  the  Chenooks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a  conspicuous  character  in  '  Ross  Cox's 
Adventures,'  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  Washington  Irving's 

•  Astoria.'  I  coincide  in  opinion  virith  Professor  Owen,  that 
the  form  of  the  Titicacan  head  has  been  artificially  produced 
by  pressure  applied  all  roimd  the  skull,  and  think  Mr  P.  F. 
Bellamy's  reasons  inconclusive  in  support  of  the  contrary  be- 
lief.    His  first  reason  for  supposing  llie  formation  natund  is, 

*  that  the  peculiarities  are  as  great  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult, 
and  indeed  more  remarkable  in  the  younger  individual  than 
in  the  elder.**  Now  this  I  would  adduce  as  a  proof  that  the 
formation  is  artificial ;  for  when  the  NW.  American  infant  is 
released  from  the  compressing  apparatus,  its  head  is  more 
flattened  and  deformed  than  at  any  subsequent  period.     On 

*  "  We  are  veir  far  from  applying  craniology  to  deformities  resulting  from 
violence.** — Gall  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  Lewis's  Transl.,  iii  16. 
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the  second  reason  I  have  nothing  to  remark.  On  the  third  I 
would  observe,  that  the  occipital  bone  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  cast  of  Concomly  that  it  does  in  the  Titicacan 
ones.  As  to  the  fourth  and  fifth — ^Professor  Owen  pointed  out  a 
slight  concavity  passing  over  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  fron- 
tal bones,  and  Mr  Ball  discovered  a  band  which  appeared  to 
have  been  used  for  compressing  the  head.  The  Chenook 
mode  of  compressing  the  head  would  produce  elevation  of  the 
vertex,  and  lateral  projection  ;  but  a  circular  band  applied  as 
the  concavity  indicates,  would  effect  a  contraction  and  depres- 
sion of  the  anterior,  with  an  elongation  and  projection  of  the 
posterior,  portion  of  the  head,  as  observable  in  the  Titicacan 
skulls.^ 

As  to  the  consequences  of  artificial  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  skull,  Mr  Tolmie  says, — **  Since  1838  I  have  particu- 
larly endeavoured,  bv  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  the  e^ect  of  compression  on  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  displace- 
ment of  the  organs  is  the  sole  effect ;  for  it  is  conceded  by  all 
persons  acquainted  with  the  natives  of  NW.  America,  that 
\h.%  Flatheads  evince  as  much  intellectual  and  moral  capabi- 
lity as  their  round-head  neighbours,  either  to  the  north  or 
south.'* 

'^  There  is  considerable  dissimilarity,''*  adds  Mr  Tolmie,  '*  in 
the  shapes  given  to  the  cranium  by  different  tribes,  and  the 
members  of  each  consider  their  own  form  of  head  as  the 
standard  of  beauty,  and  speak  disparagingly  of  that  preferred 
by  their  neighbours  ;  but  an  upright  forehead  is  considered  by 
aU  the  Flatheads  as  the  extreme  of  ugliness,  and  the  term 
Quakatchoose  (high  forehead  or  roundhead)  is  the  first  vitupe- 
rative an  angry  Chenook  thinks  of  using  towards  any  white 
man  or  Sandwich  Islander  who  may  have' incurred  his  or  her 
displeasure. 

"  The  Flatheads  greatly  admire  a  broad  and  flat  forehead, 
and,  in  speaking  of  an  individual  as  handsome,  advert  to  the 
expanse  and  depression  of  the  anterior  part  of  his  head  as  the 
point  most  deserving  commendation.  So  strongly  are  they 
wedded  to  the  practice,  that,  although  in  the  course  of  five 
years  I  frequently  made  the  attempt,  I  succeeded  in  only  one 
instance  in  prevailing  on  an  Indian  couple  to  omit  it ;  and  so 
much  were  they  ridiculed  as  innovators^  that  on  the  succeed- 
ing birth  they  employed  the  compressing  apparatus  as  usual. 
Sloughing  of  the  integuments  is  an  occasional  consequence  of 
the  flattening  process  ;  and  the  unfortunate  infants,  while  un- 
dergoing it,  have  a  most  hideous  and  unnatural  appearance  ; 
caused  by  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  forehead,  and  the  undue 
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prommence  of  the  eyeballs,  which  seem  as  if  starting  from 
the  sockets  like  those  of  a  moose  strangled  in  a  wire-trap. 
The  head  of  the  adult  is  not  nearly  so  much  altered  in  shape 
as  that  of  the  infant ;  because  during  the  period  of  growth 
there  is  a  progressiye,  though  partiid,  return  to  the  natural 
form."  Mr  Tolmie  has  presented  two  skulls  of  Flatheads  to 
the  Phrenological  Society  (National  Skulls,  Nos.  265  lind  266). 

Speaking  of  the  same  tribes  of  Indians,  Dr  Scouler  says, 
''  The  process  is  slow  and  gentle,  so  that  the  child  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  any  way  from  so  unnatural  a  process,  nor 
do  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  individual  appear  to  be  in 
any  degree  affected  by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  a  flat  head  is  es- 
teemed an  honour,  and  distinguishes  the  freeman  from  the 
slave."* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Liverpool  in  September  1837,  Dr  Warren  of  Boston 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  a  race  of  North 
American  Indians  with  ^'  heads  almost  as  flat  as  a  pancake,*' 
that^  *'  so  far  from  the  intellects  of  these  flat-headed  persons 
being  inferior,  the  Indians  who  possessed  them  were  quite 
equal  in  intelligence  to  those  of  the  same  nation.  He  had  the 
head  of  a  celebrated  American  chief,  who  had  a  most  extraor- 
dinarily flattened  forehead,  and  he  was  known  to  have  remark- 
able talent.  In  fact,  no  person  was  thought  of  any  conse* 
quence  in  that  countrpr  unless  he  possessed  a  flat  head."t 

We  find  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  liii.  p.  521,  the  following  extract  from  Sporting  Excur- 
sions in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  J.  K.  Townsend,  Esq.  "  A 
custom  prevalent  and  almost  universal  amongst  these  Indians 
(the  Klikatats),  is  that  of  flattening  or  mashing  in  the  whole 
front  of  the  dcull,  from  the  superciliary  ridge  to  the  crown. 
The  appearance  produced  by  this  unnatural  operation  is  al- 
most hideous,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  intellect  would 
be  materially  affected  by  it.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  never  seen,  with  a  single  excepticm 
(the  Kayouse),  a  race  of  people  who  appeared  more  shrewd 
and  intelligent.  I  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  a  few 
days  since  with  a  chief  who  speaks  the  English  language. 
He  said  that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  abolish  the  practice  in 
his  own  tribe  ;  but  although  his  people  would  listen  to  his  talk 
on  most  subjects,  their  ears  were  firmly  closed  when  this  was 
mentioned ;  they  would  leave  the  council  fire,  one  by  one,  un- 
til none  but  a  few  squaws  and  children  were  left  to  drink  in 
the  words  of  the  chief.     It  is  even  considered  among  them  a 

•  Dublin  Journal,  v.  478. 

t  Liverpool  Standard,  19th  September  1837. 
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degradation  to  possess  a  round  head  ;  and  one  whose  caput 
happens  to  have  been  neglected  in  his  infancy,  can  n^ver  be- 
come eyen  a  subordinate  chief  in  his  tribe,  and  is  treated  with 
indifference  and  disdain,  as  one  who  is  unworthy  of  a  place 
amongst  them."* 

Of  the  distorted  heads  of  the  Indians  of  the  Ck)lumbia  Riyer, 
Dr  Morton  says,  that  *^  the  absolute  internal  capacity  of  the 
skull  is  not  diminished,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  in« 
tellectual  faculties  suffer  nothing ;  tiie  latter  fiEtct  is  proved  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  trayellers  who  have  written 
on  the  subject."  He  adds  that  in  January  1839  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  full-blood  Chenook,  named  William  Brooks, 
and  aged  20  years,  who  had  been  three  years  in  charge  of 
some  Christian  missionaries,  and  had  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  the  English  language,  which  he  understood  and  spoke  with 
a  good  accent  and  general  grammatical  accuracy.  His  head 
was  as  much  distorted  by  art  as  any  skull  of  his  tribe  in  Dr 
Morton's  possession.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  adds  Dr  M.,  "  to 
possess  more  mental  acuteness  than  any  Indian  I  had  seen  ; 
was  communicative,  cheerful,  and  well-mannered.** 

The  case  of  a  flat-headed  Indian  named  Thomas  Adams, 


which  was  conmiunicated  by  Mr  Combe  to  the  Glasgow  meet- 
ing of  the  Phrenological  Association  in  1840  (see  our  14th 
vol.  p.  42),  is  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject Mr  C.  mentioned  that,  on  all  topics  that  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  observing  faculties  (the  organs  of  which  were 

*  Mr  Townsend  mentions  a  number  of  tribes  by  whom  the  operation  is 
practised,  and  describes  the  means  employed ;  but  we  need  not  extract  from 
Lun  further. 
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fairly  developed),  he  was  intelligent,  ready,  and  fluent ;  but  on 
others  which  required  the  aid  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  he 
was  dull,  unintelligent,  and  destitute  equally  of  ideas  and  of 
language.  Thinking  that  probably  he  did  not  understand  the 
words  used  on  these  topics,  Mr  C.  tried  to  explain  them,  but 
encountered  an  obtuseness  of  comprehension  which  foiled  every 
attempt.  He  found  "  those  intellectual  powers  \jo  be  of  toler- 
able strength  whose  organs  were  fully  developed,  and  those  to 
be  deficient  whose  organs  were  small.*'  The  temper  of  the 
Indian  was  described  to  him  as  warm  and  touchy.  We  think 
with  Mr  Combe  that  it  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish 
between  the  manifestations  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  fa- 
culties in  judging  of  the  **  cleverness"  or  **  intellect"  of  such 
individuals  ;  but  it  seems  questionable  whether  a  person  with 
even  a  good  development  of  the  superior  region  of  the  forehead, 
would,  if  brought  up  among  savages,  exhibit  tolerable  mani- 
festations of  the  reflecting  faculties.  Even  in  our  own  country, 
multitudes  of  uneducated  persons  who  have  never  been  train- 
ed to  reason  or  to  lay  plans  for  the  future,  are  found  incapable 
of  understanding  ideas  and  language  which  fall  within  the 
province  of  Causality.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  Adams  (as  Dr 
Gregory  remarked  during  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr  Combe's  communication),  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment, although  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  mental 
qualities  of  the  individual,  still,  in  some  points,  does  not  ap- 
pear, from  the  information  possessed,  to  correspond  with  them 
so  completely  as  might  be  looked  for  if  the  convolutions  were 
not  displaced.  The  organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Firmness, 
for  example,  he  remarked,  were  exceedingly  prominent ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  manifestations  were  in  equal  excess. 
Dr  Gregory  was  incUned  to  think  that  the  cerebral  organs, 
besides  being  removed  from  their  ordinary  places  by  the  force 
applied,  are  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  or  at  least  are  pre- 
vented from  growing  so  large  as  they  would  become  under 
natural  circumstances. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  mere  displace- 
ment of  the  organs,  without  any  material  efifect  on  their  func- 
tions, is  the  result  of  artificial  (fistortion  of  the  head.  But  we 
trust  that  farther  investigations  will  be  made  by  those  who  en- 
joy the  necessary  opportunities.  Dissection  of  the  brains  of 
flatrheaded  Indians  may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  upon 
this  interesting  subject ;  and  as  Mr  Tolmie  is  about  to  return 
to  the  Columbia  River,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  the  public  at  some  future  time  the  results  of  his  fur- 
ther observations.  Meantime  the  present  sunmiary  of  what 
is  already  known  may  be  useful  in  directing  inquiry. 
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IV.  Punishment  of  Death. 

The  period  has  now  arrived,  when  the  great  experiment  of 
replacing  by  more  moderate  penalties  the  exterminating  en- 
actments of  former  times — has  been  tried  by  the  test  of  full 
experience  ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-capital  Punish- 
ment Society  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  eminent  suc- 
cess which  has  marked  the  transition  from  a  system  of  indis- 
criminate rigour  to  one  of  great  comparative  mercy. 

In  the  year  1821  there  were  114  executions  in  England 
and  Wales.  In  1828,  the  number  was  reduced  to  59  ;  in  1836, 
to  17  ;  and  in  1838,  it  was  only  6. 

That  this  change  has  been  effected  without  diminishing,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  security  of  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  men,  is  a  matter  of  the  clearest  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
actual  experience,  which  cannot  be  disputed  or  falsified.  The 
Government  returns  prove,  that  there  have  heen  fewer  highway 
robberies  in  the  last  seven  years,  with  5  executions,  than  in 
the  preceding  seven  years,  with  58  executions ;  that  there  have 
heen  fewer  acts  of  burglary  and  housebreaking  in  the  last  seven 
years,  with  only  2  executions,  than  in  the  preceding  7  years  when 
bl persons  suffered deathtQTih.o^QQV\v[iQ& ;  and  that  there  has  been 
less  horse-stealing  in  the  last  seven  years,  without  any  execution^ 
than  in  the  preceding  seven  years,  during  which,  for  that  offence 
alone,  22  convicts  were  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

Whatever  experience  has  been  acquired  by  this  unexampled 
reform  in  the  administration  of  public  justice,  has,  at  least, 
been  safely  and  innocently  gained.  Some  hundreds  of  offenders, 
had  they  committed  their  crimes  a  few  years  before,  would 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  live.  Life,  the  only  season  of  repentance,  with  all 
its  opportunities  of  regaining  the  favour  of  an  offended  Deity, 
has  been  mercifully  continued  to  them  ;  and  from  this  lenity 
society  has  derived  no  injury,  no  loss.  Who  then  can  fail  to 
rejoice  at  a  result  so  consoling  to  humanity  ? 

One  question  only  remains. — ^Reflecting  men  will  ask,  after 
so  many  accumulated  proofs  of  the  inefficactf  of  capital  punish- 
ment,  Whjf  should  it  be  retained  at  all?  Reasoning  minds  will 
enquire, — Is  the  execution  of  6  persons  in  a  year  so  essential 
to  social  security,  that  we  must  still  continue  to  uphold  the 
revolting  machinery  of  the  scaffold  ? 

For  murder  no  less  than  other  crimes^  the  penalty  of  death, 
as  an  example,  is  momentary,  and  of  no  beneficial  effect : — 
it  disgusts  the  good,  and  brutalizes  the  bad,  who  witness  the 
spectacle  of  man  cruelly  destroyed  by  man  ; — as  an  act  of  ex- 
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treme  yiolence,  it  teaches  violence  to  the  people  : —  as  an  act 
of  deliberate  homicide,  it  diminishes  the  regard  due  to  the 
sanctity  of  life,  and  renders  murder  less  revolting  to  the  un- 
instructed  mind.  For  murder  as  weU  as  other  crimes,  it  too 
often  leads  to  impunity  through  the  suppression  of  evidence 
by  the  associates  or  acquaintance  of  the  criminal,  who  recoil 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  accessory  to  the  death  of  one  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse. 
The  Committee  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  there  have  been  fewer  commitments  for 
murder  in  the  last  five  years,  when  the  executions  for  that 
crime  were  40  [or  8  annually]  than  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ing, when  the  executions  were  66  [or  13  annually].  Similar 
results  have  followed  the  partial  disuse  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  murder  in  France  and  Prussia  ;  and  in  Belgium,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  capital  penalty,  during  five  successive 
years  ending  with  1834,  was  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  murders.  Thus  experience  proves,  that  in  order 
to  render  the  laws  against  crime  reformatory,  they  must  cease 
to  be  revengeful. 

It  is  true  the  punishment  of  death  is  judicially  said,  like  all 
other  punishment,  to  be,  not  for  revenge  but  example: — 
but  as  it  has  notoriously  failed  in  the  way  of  example,  what 
purpose  can  its  infliction  serve  unless  the  gratification  of  re- 
venue ?  Let  it  then  be  entirely  repealed,  and  some  pumsh- 
ment  substituted  which  does  not  shock  the  natural  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  is  therefore  more  capable  of  uniform  execution ! 
By  the  abolition  of  it  we  should  teach  men  forbearance  by  the 
high  example  of  the  laws,  and  inculcate  the  sacredness  of  life 
on  that  supreme  authority ;  while  the  retention  of  it  for  murder 
answers  none  of  the  real  ends  of  justice,  but  serves  only,  by 
exacting  ^*  blood  for  blood,"  to  encourage  a  savage  spirit  of 
retaliation,  at  utter  variance  with  the  gentle  temper  of  Christi- 
anity, and  itself  the  fruitful  parent  of  atrocious  crimes. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN, 
Chairman  q/ the  CammiUee, 
40  TannTY  Squabb,  Towbb  Hill,  LoKDONr-1841. 

1.  Parliament  ART  Returns  shewing  the  good  results  which  have 
hitherto  followed  the  disuse  of  the  Panishment  of  Death. 

London  and  Middlesex. — ^For  crimes  capital  in  1828.— From 
Parliamentary  Return,  No.  165,  printed  1837. 


3  years  1828-39-30 
ditto  1831^2-33 
ditto      1834>^35-36 


Executed  52 
Executed  12 
Executed   tums 


Committed  960 
Committed  896 
Committed  823 
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The  foregoing  shew»  a  decrease  of  the  crimes  that  were 
capital  in  the  first  period.  During  the  same  three  periods  (in 
London  and  Middlesex),  the  committals  for  minor  offences  in- 
creasedy  being  respectively  9613— 10,049— and  10,006. 

The  same,  for  England  and  Wales.     From  Pariiamentarj  Return, 
No.  647.  printed  1839. 

[Embracing  longer  periods,  viz.  five  years.] 

5  yean  l&2d-^0-3i-a2-3a  I     Ei[er,nt4^    2fia     I  r!omniit.ted    11,983> 
ditto  1834-35-36-37-38  |    Executed      99      |   Committed    11,332 

This  return  also  shews  a  decrease  of  the  crimes  that  were 
capital  in  the  first  period.  During  the  same  time^  the  com- 
mittals for  minor  offences  (i.  e.  offences  not  capital  in  the  year 
1828)  increased ;  being  85,348  in  the  first  period,  and  99,540 
in  the  second  period. 

The  fact  is  thus  established  upon  unequivocal  testimony — 
the  evidence  of  the  Government  Records,  that  in  the  same 
country,  among  the  same  classes  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time — under  circumstances  therefore  precisely  the  same, — while 
crime  in  general  was  increasing,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  those  offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  partially  discontinued  or  altogether  abolished,  and  another 
penidty  substituted,  which  has  not,  by  deterring  prosecutors 
or  witnesses  from  coming  forward,  or  preventing  juries  from 
convicting,  given  encouragement  to  crime. 

That  juries  are  prevented  from  convicting  in  many  cases 
where  the  offender's  life  is  in  jeopardy,  can  be  no  longer  mat- 
ter of  dispute.     It  is  distinctly  proved  by  various  ofl&cial  do- 
cuments, one  (rf  which,  of  a  statistical  character  {Pari.  Paper, 
No,  87,  1840)  may  be  cited  here.     The  document  in  question 
embraces  two  consecutive  periods,  each  of  three  years  : — 
In  the  first  of  those  periods  it  will  be  seen  that  executions 
were  frequent ;  and  that  the  average  number  of  convic- 
tions  was  only  49  for  every  100  committals  on  capital 
charges  generally. 
In  the  second  of  those  periods  executions  were  rare,  and  the 
convictions  upon  the  same  charges  averaged  59  per  cent : 
the  consequence,  therefore,  on  calculation  will  be  found 
to  have  been,  that  310  offenders  were  prevented  from 
being  released  with  impunity  by  verdicts  of  acquittal. — 
The  official  return  is  in  substance  as  follows : — • 
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No.  87—1840. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Three  Years 

ending 
Dec.  18  S6. 


Tliree  Years 

ending 
Dec.  1889. 


Executions,    >__---- 

Commitments  for  offences  which  were  capital  1 
in  1834,   ---.--./ 

Convictions  for  the  same  offences,  -        -        - 

Centesimal  proportion  of  eonvietumi  to  commit-  1 
ments,     -        -        -       •        -        -        -j 


85 
3104 
1536 


25 
2989 
1788 


49 


59 


2.  Parliamentary  Returns  favouring  the  inference  that  the  Pu- 
nishment of  Death  might  be  abolished  in  the  case  of  Murder, 
not  only  with  safety  but  with  advantage. 

Murder. — England  and  Wales.     From  Pari.  Return,  No.  48, 
printed  Sept.  1841. 

[Twenty  years,  divided  into  four  periods.] 


Periods, | 

5  Tears 
ending 
1826. 

5  Tears 
ending 
1880. 

5  Tears 
ending 
1885. 

5  Tears 

ending 

1840. 

Committed,      .... 
Convicted,        -        .        .        - 
Executed,        -       -       -       - 

Centesimal  proportion  of  execvr\ 
tions  to  convictions,   -        -  J 

<um«  to  committals,   -        -j 

383 
88 
76 

317 
74 
65 

339 
81 
66 

291 
87 
40 

86 

87 

81 

46 

22 

23 

23 

29 

Here  it  is  seen  that  in  the  last  period,  when  executions  be- 
came less  frequent,  the  crime  of  murder  became  less  frequent ; 
and  that  juries  convicted  one- fourth  more  criminals,  namely* 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  29  instead  of  23.  Had  they  con- 
victed the  same  proportion  in  the  first  three  periods,  67  more 
ofienders,  who  escaped  with  impunity,  would  have  been  re- 
turned as  "  guilty.** 

Farther. — In  1840,  a  parliamentary  return,  No.  87*  was 
printed,  shewing,  for  five  consecutive  years,  the  number  of 
persons  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  *'  whose  punishment 
was  commuted;  specifying  the  counties  in  which  their  crimes 
occurred,  and  stating  the  number  of  commitments  for  murder 
in  the  same  counties,  during  the  same  year,  and  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year."  This  return  exhibits  a  striking  fact,  namely*,  that 
in  not  a  single  instance  was  there  an  increase  of  the  crime, 
although  those  commutations  of  the  sentence  of  death  extend- 
ed over  fifteen  different  counties. 

In  the  present  year,  1842,  another  document,  No.  36,  has 
been  printed  by  order  of  Parliament.  It  exhibits  the  number 
of  executions,  for  all  crimes,  in  London  and  Middlesex,  during 
21  years,  divided  into  seven  triennial  periods ;  together  with 
the  committals  on  charges  of  murder.  In  one  of  these  periods, 
namely,  the  three  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  no  execution  what-- 
ever  took  place ;  and  it  is  distinctly  shewn  upon  official  autho- 
rity, that  that  was  the  only  period  in  which  there  were  no  con- 
victionsfor  the  crime  of  murder. 

Are  not  these  results  in  favour  of  the  entire  discontinuance 
of  the  punishment  of  death  ? 


V.  On  the  Loss  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech  depending  on  Forgetful- 
ness  of  tht  Art  of  usiHp  the  F'ocal  Organs.  By  Jonathan 
Osborne,  M.D.  (From  the  Dublin  Journal  pf  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  157.) 

The  power  of  recoUecting  names  is  well  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed in  unequal  degrees  by  different  individuab.  We  all 
have,  on  various  occasions,  experienced  a  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  recalling  the  name  of  some  person  passing  us  in  the 
street,  although  not  only  the  countenance,  but  also  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  of  former  acquaintance,  were  deeply 
engraven  on  the  memory.  Some  experience  an  inability  of 
remembering  some  one  name,  although  capable  of  retaining 
others  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  Man- 
jeti  could  never  recollect  the  name  of  the  anayallis  arvensis^ 
although  he  annually  demonstrated  that  plant  in  his  course  of 
botanical  lectures.  In  learning  languages,  some  words  are 
retained  at  once,  while  others  can  with  difficulty  be  acquired, 
even  with  the  most  persevering  repetition.  Those  instances 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  referred  either  to  defective  atten- 
tion, or  to  a  want  of  that  chain  of  association  on  which  me- 
mory is  known  to  depend.  Both  in  health,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disease,  we  find  the  most  common  failures  of  memory 
amongst  nouns,  and  especiallv  amongst  proper  names,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  less  frequency  repeated  than  verbs  or 
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prepofiitionB,  which,  being  in  use  on  every  topic  which  can 
lonn  the  subject  of  discourse,  are  retained,  when  tiie  names 
of  general  topics,  as  nouns,  or  of  individual  topics,  as  proper 
names,  are  forgotten. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  loss  of  memory  of  language ;  the 
first,  which  is  usually  connected  with  softening  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  most  frequently  witnessed  in  advanced 
age.  This  is  characterized  by  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
dates,  and  names  of  places  and  persons ;  but  as  far  as  the 
muscular  powers  of  aiticulation  have  not  been  impeded  by 
paralysis,  the  facultv  of  language  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
individual  speaks  with  his  usual  facility,  until  all  the  faculties 
become  involved  in  the  disease,  and  total  fatuity  is  the  result. 

.The  other  imperfection,  and  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
illustrate  in  the  following  pages,  involves  language  in  all  its 
parts  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  except  in  the  slighter  forms, 
when  proper  names,  or  other  words  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, are  alone  affected.  It  does  not  consist  in  want  of  re- 
collection of  the  word  to  be  pronounced,  but  in  a  loss  of  recol- 
lection of  the  mode  of  using  the  vocal  apparatus,  so  as  to  pro- 
nounce it.  This  peculiar  affection  comes  on  during  all  ages. 
Although  appearing  to  arise  from  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
some  part  thereof,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  the  precursor  of  any 
more  serious  affection,  being  sometimes  transitory,  while  in 
other  cases  it  exists  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time. 
The  first  case  which  came  under  my  observation  was  that  of  a 

{foung  lady,  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  I  attended  with  the 
ate  Dr  Brooke.  She  laboured  under  a  severe  and  tedious 
gastro-enteritic  fever.  About  the  sixth  day  she  lost  the  £&- 
culty  of  speech,  yet  continued  perfectly  sensmle,  and  shewed, 
by  her  actions,  that  she  understood  every  word  that  was 
spoken  to  her.  She  was  an  expert  writer,  and  accepted  with 
avidity  the  offer  of  materials  for  writing.  When  paper  and  a 
pencil  were  placed  in  her  hands,  she  made  several  attempts 
to  write,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  undertaking  before 
a  single  sentence  was  completed.  This  state  lasted  about 
five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  her  speech  suddenly  re- 
turned, and  she  shortly  afterwards  became  convalescent,  and 
recovered.  The  second  case  was  that  of  master  B.,  aged  seven, 
whom  I  attended  in  a  gastro-enteritic  fever,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr  Cheyne.  In  the  progress  of  the  fever,  he  penally 
ceased  to  speak,  and  remained  quite  dumb  for  above  a  week. 
During  this  time  he  shewed  that  he  understood  all  that  was 
said  in  his  hearing,  did  every  thing  which  was  required,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  speak.  His  speech  returned  gra- 
dually ;  and,  after  a  tedious  convalescence,  he  recovered.     Dr 
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Cheyne,  oa  this  occctsion,  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  ano- 
ther case  of  loss  of  speech  without  delirium  or  stiqKr,  in  a 
child  under  gastro-enteritis,  which,  after  continuing  above  a 
week,  ended  favourably.  In  those  two  cases  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  after  recovery  the  patients  could  give  no  account 
o£  what  had  happened  during  their  illness ;  but  as  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  fevers,  even  when  the  sensorium  is  not 
perc^tibly  disturbed,  it  affcnrds  no  evidence  against  what  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  integrity  of  their  intellects  during 
the  deprivation  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Robert  Delany,  admitted  into 
Sir  Patrick  Dun^s  Hospital,  2d  March  1830,  with  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
which  took  place  above  a  month  previously.  He  shewed  by 
his  actions  tiiat  he  perfectly  comprehended  every  thing  that 
was.  said  to  him.  When  asked  a  question,  he  always  endea- 
voured to  give  an  answer,  but  could  only  say,  bon  te  ut,  and 
a  few  other  monosyllables,  but  no  words  of  more  syllables.  He 
used  to  laugh  as  in  health,  and  often  seemed  much  amused  at 
his  ineffectual  attempts  to  express,  himself.  His  mouth  was 
drawn  to  the  left  side,  the  entire  head  inclined  .slightly  to  the 
right ;  and  when  he  put  out  his  tongue,  it  was  protruded  to- 
wards the  right.  This  latter  circmnstance,  however,  does  not 
interfere  witii  speech,  as  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing in  paralytic  cases.  And  in  his  mode  of  utterance  there 
was  not  the  difficulty  and  thickness  of  enunciation  belonging 
to  paralysis,  when  it  affects  the  vocal  organs,  in  which,  al- 
though the  indistinctness  of  the  consonants  often  renders  the 
whole  unintelligible,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  vowels  are  cor- 
rectly pronounced,  and  the  number  of  syllables  correctly 
given. 

The  fourth  case,  and  that  to  which  I  am  most  desirous  to 
call  attention,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  of  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  of  very  considerable  literary  attainments.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  has  been  a  proficient  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages.  About  a  year  ago 
he  was  residing  in  the  country,  and  indulged  the  habit  of 
bathing  in  a  neighbouring  lake.  One  morning,  after  bathing, 
he  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  he  suddenly  fell  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit.  A  physician  was  immediately  sent  for ;  he  was 
bled,  and  after  being  subjected  to  the  appropriate  treatment, 
he  became  sensible  in  about  a  fortnight,  ibut  although  re- 
stored to  his  intellects,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
himself  deprived  of  the  gift  of  sjpeech.  He  spoke,  but  what 
he  uttered  was  quite  unintelligible,  although  he  laboured  un- 
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der  no  paralytic  affection,  and  uttered  a  variety  of  syllables 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease.  When  he  came  to  Dublin, 
his  extraordinary  jargon  caused  him  to  be  treated  as  a  foreigner 
in  the  hotel  where  he  stopped ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  col- 
lege to  see  a  friend,  he  was  unable  to  express  his  wish  to  the 
gate-porter,  and  succeeded  only  by  pointing  to  the  apartments 
which  his  friend  had  occupied. 

After  he  came  under  my  care,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  deprivation  under  which 
he  laboured-;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  received  a 
liberal  education,  enabled  me  to  ascertain  some  peculiarities 
in  this  affection,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  come  to 
light     They  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  He  perfectly  comprehended  every  word  said  to  him  ;  this 
was  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways  unnecessary  to  describe. 

2.  He  perfectly  comprehended  written  language.  He  con- 
tinued to  read  a  newspaper  every  day,  and,  when  examined, 
proved  that  he  had  a  very  clear  recollection  of  all  that  he  read. 
Having  procured  a  copy  of  Andral's  Pathology  in  French,  he 
read  it  with  great  diligence,  having  lately  intended  to  embrace 
the  medical  profession. 

3.  He  expressed  his  ideas  in  writing  with  considerable  flu- 
ency ;  and  when  he  failed,  it  appeared  to  arise  merely  from 
confusion,  and  not  from  inability,  the  words  being  orthogra- 
phically  correct,  but  sometimes  not  in  their  proper  places.  I 
nrequently  gave  him  Latin  sentences,  which  he  translated  ac- 
curately. He  also  wrote  correct  answers  to  historical  ques- 
tions. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  unimpaired.  He  added 
and  subtracted  numbers  of  different  denominations  with  un- 
common readiness.  He  also  played  well  at  the  game  of 
drafts,  which  involves  calculations  relating  to  numbers  and 
position. 

5.  His  recollection  of  musical  sounds  I  was  not  able  to  as- 
certain, not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  music  be- 
fore the  apoplectic  seizure  ;  but  he  remembered  the  tune  of 
"  God  save  the  King ;"  and  when  "  Rule  Britannia"  was 
played,  he  pointed  to  the  shipping  in  the  river. 

6.  His  power  of  repeating  words  after  another  person  was 
almost  confined  to  certain  monosyllables ;  and  in  repeating 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  could  never  pronounce  k^  7,  ti, 
r,  IT,  x^  and  z^  although  he  often  uttered  those  sounds  in  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  the  other  letters.  The  letter  %  also  he 
was  very  seldom  able  to  pronoimce. 

7.  In  order  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  the  pecidiar 
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imperfection  of  language  ^hich  he  exhibited,  I  selected  the 
following  sentence  from  the  by-laws  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, viz.,  **  //  shall  be  in  the  ponser  of  the  College  to  examine 
or  not  examine  any  Licentiate^  previously  to  his  admission  to  a 
Fellowship^  as  they  shall  think  fit''  Having  set  him  to  read 
this  aload,  he  reaa  as  follows :  "  An  the  be  what  in  the  temother 
of  the  trothotodoo  to  majorum  or  that  emidrate  ein  einkrastrai 
mestreii  to  ketra  totombreidei  to  rafromtreido  asthat  kekritestJ' 

The  same  passage  was  presented  to  him  in  a  few  days  after* 
wards,  and  he  then  read  it  as  follows  : — ^'  Be  mather  be  in  the 
kondreit  of  the  compestret  to  samtr^is  amtreit  emtreido  am 
temtreido  mestreiterso  to  his  eftreido  turn  bried  rederiso  of  deid 
dafdrit  des  trest.*' 

We  observe  here  several  syllables  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  German  language,  which  probably  had  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  memory;  but  the  most* remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  his  case  was,  that  although  he  appeared  generally 
to  know  when  he  spoke  wrong,  yet  that  he  was  unable  to 
speak  right,  notwithstanding,  as  is  proved  from  the  above  spe- 
cimen, he  articulated  very  difficult  and  unusual  syllables,  and 
was  completely  free  from  any  paralytic  affection  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

A  similar  case  occurred  last  year  (1832)  in  Stevens'  Hospi- 
tal, which  has  been  described  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  In  consequence  of  a  sabre  wound 
received  on  the  top  of  the  head,  portions  of  the  brain  came 
away,  and  the  patient,  although  sensible,  and  able  to  resume 
his  ordinary  avocations,  yet  was  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
speech.  This  peculiar  state  is  in  these  observations  described 
as  arising  from  a  loss  of  the  memory  of  names,  while  the  me- 
mory of  things  remained  unimpaired.  Both  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, and  in  that  which  1  have  last  related,  it  is  to  be  parti- 
cularly observed,  that  the  patients  imderstood  every  thing 
that  was  said, — a  circumstance  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  they  had  lost  the  recollection  of  names,  and 
in  my  case  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  that  this  gentle- 
man should  write  translations  of  Latin  sentences,  if  the  me- 
mory of  names  was  lost.  The  recollection  of  things  can  only 
be  the  recollection  of  previously  received  sensations.  It  is 
obvious  that  those  were  retained  ;  it  is  also  obvious  that  the 
recollection  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  retained ;  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  inquired,  wherein  does  this  peculiar  imper- 
fection of  language  consist  ? 

Memory  is  engaged  on  two  great  classes  of  objects ;  the 
first  comprising  all  the  sensations  which  have  been  received 
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by  the  individual ;  the  second,  the  actions  which  he  has  be- 
come capable  of  performing  by  means  of  his  volantary  mus- 
cles. The  sensations  received,  either  by  external  impressions, 
or  by  reflection  on  ideas  thence  derived,  constitate  the  stock 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  each  individual.  All  the  &ets, 
circumstances,  languages,  proper  names,  sensible  qualities  of 
bodies,  scientific  propositions,  judgments,  or  prejudices  re- 
specting individuals,  which  are  retained  in  the  memory,  are 
there,  as  it  were,  lodged  in  a  store,  forming  a  possession,  of 
the  extent  of  which  the  owner  is  not  at  any  time  conscious, 
except  by  recollecting  that  on  former  occasions  he  has  drawn 
them  forth,  and  believes  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so  again. 
The  number  of  those  recollections  is,  even  in  the  most  igno- 
rant, beyond  all  powers  of  calculation.  As  they  hang  toge- 
ther by  association,  and  can  be  revived  only  by  this  Und  of 
connexion,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
memory  is  not  immediately  subject  to  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual, who  frequently  is  disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite a  train  leading  to  the  idea  he  seeks.  The  memory  being 
thus  in  an  independent  state,  we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  into  subjection,  to  contrive  systematic  arrangements 
and  other  means,  which,  by  multiplying  chains  of  association, 
enable  us  to  penetrate  into  and  select  the  contents  of  this 
store,  according  as  they  may  be  required. 

The  second  class  of  objects  of  recollection,  is  that  of  the 
actions  of  our  voluntary  muscles.  The  importance  of  this 
knowledge  immediately  on  birth,  has  required  that  instinct 
should  be  granted.  The  chicken,  on  extricating  itself  frmn 
the  egg,  is  able  to  feed  itself,  and  the  new-bom  infant  is  also 
able  to  suck ;  the  latter  operation  requiring  a  vacuum  to  be 
finrmed,  by  withdrawing  ihe  tongue  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  in  a  way  v^ch  some,  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  find  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  Ilie  great  majority  of 
muscular  actions,  however,  have  been  learned  by  education. 
The  art  of  walking  is  acquired  by  imitation,  and  the  progress 
made  is  very  gradual.  In  acquiring  language,  after  under- 
standing what  is  spoken,  the  next  attainment  is,  by  imitation, 
to  pronounce  the  most  necessary  monosyllables.  Grrammatical 
inflections  are  the  longest  to  acquire,  because  the  child  is 
obliged,  from  experience  alone,  to  form  rules  for  both  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  and  children  always  continue  to  use 
reg^ular  forms  for  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  until  better  in- 
structed by  exercise  and  observation. 

After  the  art  of Hspeaking,  the  art  of  writing  occupies  the 
most  important  place  ;  and  during  the  years  of  childhood,  a 
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constant  practice  is  continoed,  by  which,  from  the  first  for- 
maticm  of  letters,  we  advance,  till  at  length  we  are  able  to  set 
down  whole  sentences,  with  a  rapidity  a^ost  equal  to  that  of 
thought.  .  Other  muscular  actions,  such  as  leaping,  dancing, 
riding,  fencing,  are  acquired  by  practice  alone ;  even  the  art 
of  playing  on  musical  instruments  requires  not  so  much  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  their  performance,  as  that  the 
muscular  £q>paratus  shall  be  trained  to  ejtcecute  actions  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession,  and  in  a  space  of  time  so  short, 
that  they  can  only  receive  the  first  impulse  of  the  will,  and 
must  be  able  of  themselves  to  carry  on  the  series  of  actions 
which  has  once  been  commenced.  To  illustrate  this  chain  of 
associations  in  certain  systems  of  muscles,  we  may  refer  to  a 
musician,  who  happens  to  commence  the  first  few  notes  of  a 
tune  which  was  before  forgotten,  but  having  made  the  com- 
menceinent,  be  is  now  able  tQ  continue  it  in  a  way  which  ex- 
cites Ids  own  astonishment ;  or  a  fluent  speaker  delivering  an 
extempore  discourse — ^while  he  is  in  the  act  of  uttering  one 
sentence,  he  is  necessarily  engaged  in  thinking  on  the  next. 
He  must  therefore  have  ihe  raculty  of  setting  the  machinery 
of  speech  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  trusting  to  the 
peculiar  memory  depending  on  associate  objects  for  its  conti- 
nuaiice,  and  releasing  himself  from  the  care  of  pronouncing 
the  individual  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  memory 
of  muscular  action  resembles  that  of  sensation  in  being  in  a 
great  measure  passive,  and  dependent  on  association,  and  is 
excited  by  perf(»rming  those  motions  which  have  habitually 
preceded  it. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  words  in  any  language, 
with  their  grammatical  inflections,  and  consider  that  each  of 
those  requires  for  its  pronunciation  a  certain  definite  action 
of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  organs  of  speech,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  that  we  should  recollect  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars necessary  for  working  the  machinery  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus, so  as  to  produce  such  varied  efiects ;  and  yet  all,  even 
in  childhood,  acquire  the  art  of  working  this  apparatus,  and 
retain  it  so  strongly,  that  it  does  not  slip  from  the  recollection, 
even  when  old  age  brings  on  loss  of  memory  along  with  its 
other  infirmities.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  peculiar  art,  which 
characterizes  the  affection  now  before  us.  In  the  case  of  stam- 
mering, it  is  obvious  that  the  patient  knows  the  mode  in  which 
the  word  is  to  be  pronounced,  inasmuch  as  he  sounds  the  first 
letter  of  it,  but  that  he  is  prevented  from  finishing  it  by  de- 
bility or  spasm  on  the  part  of  the  muscles,  causing  them  to 
resist  his  eflPorts.     In  my  patient,  on  the  contrary,  the  word 
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which  he  could  write,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  knew 
perfectly,  he  was  unable  to  commence  the  first  syllable  of, 
and  instead  of  it,  uttered  words  compounded  from  fcnreign 
languages.  His  ear  afforded  him  yery  little  assistance,  as  his 
attempts  to  repeat  what  had  been  read  were  scarcely  better 
than  his  reading.  The  organs  were  not  paralysed,  neither 
were  they  affected  by  spasm,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  sounds 
to  be  uttered  ;  it  only  remains  then,  that  he  must  haye  been 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  producing  those  sounds ;  and  as  he  was 
preyiously  in  possession  of  this  art,  we  are  justified  in  assert- 
ingthat  he  forgot  it. 

The  question  now  occurs.  Why  should  he  haye  forgotten  the 
art  of  speaking,  while  he  retained  the  art  of  writing  ?  Writing 
is  performed  by  combinations  of  only  twenty-four  letters,  by 
which  all  articulate  sounds  are  expressed.  In  speaking,  there 
must  be  a  separate  motion  of  the  yocal  organs  for  each  syl- 
lable or  combination  of  letters,  and  the  more  those  syllables 
resemble  each  other,  the  more  delicacy  is  required  for  their 
distinct  pronunciation.  The  combinations  of  syllables  intro- 
duce difficulties,  arising  from  the  new  position  which  the  parts 
are  forced  to  assimie  in  changing  from  one  to  another  ;  and  to 
these  are  to  be  added,  the  peculiarities  of  accent  and  quantity. 
Thus,  speaking  appears  to  be  more  complex  and  difficult  than 
writing.  The  cluef  cause,  howeyer,  of  our  patient  being  de- 
priyed  of  the  one  faculty  and  not  of  the  other,  is  eyidently 
this,  that  the  neryes  concerned  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of 
speaking,  proceed  from  the  brain  and  highest  portions  of  the 
spinal  chord,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  apo- 
pletic  seizures,  or  other  cerebral  affections,  while  the  neryes 
concerned  in  writing,  being  deriyed  from  the  ceryical  plexus, 
are  unaffected,  except  by  such  causes  as  may  produce  para- 
lysis. 

There  is  in  the  Ephemerides  Curiosce  a  case  which  strikingly 
shews,  that  the  art  of  writing  is  less  liable  to  be  forgotten  than 
that  of  speaking.  A  man,  sixty-  fiye  years  of  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  apoplexy,  could  not  read,  or  eyen  distinguish  one 
letter  from  another ;  but  if  a  name  or  phrase  was  mentioned 
to  him,  he  could  write  it  immediately  with  the  strictest  ortho- 
graphical accuracy.  What  he  had  thus  written,  he  was  inca- 
pable of  reading  or  distinguishing ;  for  if  asked  what  a  letter 
was,  or  how  the  letters  were  combined,  it  became  eyident  that 
the  writing  had  been  performed  only  by  custom  of  writing, 
without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment.  In  this  case,  none  of 
the  means  which  were  employed  were  successful  in  restoring 
the  knowledge  of  letters. 
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In  the  first  case  mentioned  in  this  paper,  there  was  inability 
of  writing,  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  occurred  during 
the  height  of  a  gastro-enteritic  fever.  Febrile  excitement  of 
the  muscles  causes  frequently  an  inability  even  to  sign  the 
name,  although  the  intellects  remain  undisturbed.  The  loss 
of  the  memory  of  performing  muscular  action,  by  which  the 
art  of  working  a  certain  apparatus  is  lost,  wpears  to  occur 
aliodost  exclusively  to  the  organs  of  speech.  Hence,  while  we 
have  many  instances  of  persons  pronouncing  one  word  when 
they  intended  another,  we  have  no  instance  whatever  of  an 
individual  running  when  he  wished  to  stand,  or  leaping  when 
he  wished  to  sit  down. 

In  either  paralytic  or  spasmodic  affections  of  the  limbs,  it  is 
evident  that  the  patient  is  prevented  from  executing  the  re- 
quired motions,  by  actual  inability  of  procuring  the  necessary 
muscular  contractions.  But  except  in  as  far  as  he  is  thus  pre- 
vented, he  performs  the  required  motion,  and  performs  no 
other.  The  contrary  takes  place  in  the  affections  of  speech 
to  which  we  have  directed  our  attention,  in  which  the  effect 
produced  is  altogether,  and  ine  very  part  of  it,  different  from 
what  was  intended. 

The  lesion  of  the  brain  which  produces  this  affection  ap- 
peared, in  two  cases,  to  be  situated  near  the  vertex.  The  first 
was  the  case  which  occured  in  Stevens'  Hospital,  described 
by  Mr  Crampton,  and  already  alluded  to.  The  wound  was  in* 
fiicted  by  a  sabre,  on  the  most  convex  portion  of  the  parietal 
bone  ;  it  was  about  five  inches  long,  and  penetrated  into  the 
brain.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  French  soldier,  who,  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  struck  by  a  bullet  at  the  exterior  of 
the  forehead,  6  or  8  millemetres  from  the  left  eye-brow,  and 
in  the  point  corresponding  to  the  curved  line  in  the  temporal 
fossa.  He  fell  senseless,  and  remained  two  days  and  nights  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  was  conveyed  to  Brussels,  and  although 
many  attempts  were  made  to  extract  the  ball,  they  proved 
fruitless.  Bleeding,  however,  and  other  remedies,  were  adopt- 
ed, to  remove  paralysis  of  the  side,  and  other  symptoms  of 
compression  which  had  set  in.  After  some  months  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  military  hospital  at  Paris.  The  wound,  on  ex- 
amination, presented  an  inflamed  circumference,  and  in  the 
centre,  the  ball  was  imbedded  into  the  substance  of  the  os 
frontis  to  that  depth,  that  the  half  of  it  must  have  projected 
into  the  cranial  cavity.  In  some  time  he  was  able  for  active 
service,  but  never  recovered  the  memory  of  proper  names  and  of 
some  substantives,  although  all  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
unimpaired.     He  died  of  phthisis,  and  M.  Larrey,  who  re- 
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lated  the  case  at  the  Academy  of  Medieine,  exhibited  the  skull 
with  the  ball  firmly  fixed  in  the  above  mentioned  place,  the 
internal  table  of  bone  having  been  fractored  and  forced  in- 
wards at  the  mcHnent  of  the  accident. 

M.  Booilland  {Tndti  de  ^Eneephaliie)  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  that  loss  of  speech  is  connected  with  injury  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Lallemand  (Lettres  sur  PEnce- 
phaUte^  left.  vi.  p.  446),  however,  describes  one  case  in  which 
there  was  softening,  not  in  the  anterior  lobe,  but  in  the  infe- 
ferior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  corresponding  to  the  optic 
thalamus  and  corpora  striata ;  and  another,  in  which  there  was 
considerable  alteration  of  the  anterior  lobe,  yet  without  the 
slightest  alteration  of  speech.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to 
bring  f(Mward  a  dissection  of  any  case,  sufficiently  dear  from 
complication  with  other  afiections,  to  lead  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject.  The  peculiar  affection  which  we  are  considering, 
does  not  appear  to  be  indicative  of  danger,  as  long  as  the  in- 
tellects remain  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  as  long  as  the  in- 
dividual remains  free  from  fresh  accessions  of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  this  affection. — Taken  by 
itself,  it  evidently  does  not  denote  any  fatal  change  to  have 
occurred  in  the  bridn,  and,  in  this  req>ect,  is  less  formidable 
than  the  insidious  but  progressively  increasing  loss  of  memory 
of  dates  and  names,  which  comes  on  at  the  decline  of  life,  ac- 
companied with  partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  which  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  softening  of  some  portion  of  the 
brain,  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  In  the  first  two  of  our 
cases  it  ceased,  along  with  the  gastro-enteritic  fever,  to  which 
it  had  supervened.  The  progress  of  the  third  case  I  am  un- 
able to  state  ;  but  in  the  fourth  case,  not  only  has  the  general 
state  of  health  been  much  improved,  but  I  am  able  to  report  • 
a  very  decided  proficiency  in  the  art  of  q>eech  attained,  when 
I  made  examination  about  four  months  ago.  On  repeating 
the  same  by-law  of  the  College  of  Physicians  before  men- 
tioned after  me,  he  spoke  as  follows  i  It  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  College  to  evhavine  or  im>/,  ariatin  any  Licentiate  seviously 
to  his  amission  to  a  ^pohwship^  as  they  shall  think  fit.  More 
lately  he  has  repeated  the  same  by-law  after  me  perfectly  well, 
with  the  exception  of  the  word  power,  which  he  constantly 
pronounced  prier.  He  also  was  able  to  repeat  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  except  d^  k^  and  c. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  was  first  directed  to  combat  the 
apoplectic  tendency,  which  appeared  to  continue  some  time 
after  he  was  placed  under  my  care.  Repeated  ^>plications  of 
leeches,  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  nape  and  occiput,  mer- 
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cnrial  purgatives,  and  shower-batiis  every  morning,  were  the 
principal  means  employed,  until  this  tendency  appeared  to  be 
entirely  removed.  Althpagh  this  improvement  took  place, 
vet  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  restoration  of  spKeech ;  and 
his  nervous  susceptibility,  and  drc^  of  ridicule,  which  caused 
him  to  maintain  a  perpetual  silence,  precluded  all  hope,  that 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  6ocieiy,  he  might,  by  practice, 
recover  what  he  had  lost  Therefore,  having  explained  to  him 
my  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  case,  and  having  pro- 
duced a  complete  conviction  in  his  mind  that  the  defect  lay 
in  his  having  lost,  not  the  power,  but  the  art  of  using  the 
vocal  orffans,  I  advised  him  to  commence-  learning  to  speak 
like  a  child,  repeating  first  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
subsequently  words,  i^r  another  person.  This  v^as  a  very 
laborious  occupation ;  at  times  he  was  able  to  pronounce  syl- 
lables and  words,  which  at  other  times  he  found  impracticable, 
and  he  frequently  laboured  ineffectually  to  pronounce  words, 
whidi  he  would  pronounce  when  endeavouring  to  pronounce 
some  entirely  different  word.  The  result,  however,  has  been 
most  satisfeustory,  and  affords  Ihe  highest  encouragement  to 
those  who  may  labour  under  this  pecvdiar  kind  of  deprivation  ; 
there  being  now  very  little  doubt,  if  his  health  is  spared,  and 
his  perseverance  continues,  that  he  wH  obtain  a  perfect  re- 
covery of  speech.* 

Seyeral  cases  are  recorded  of  persons  affcer  wounds  or 
sq>opletic  seizures,  ceasing  to  speak  their  usual  language,  and 
resunciing  the  use  of  some  language  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar  at  some  former  period.  Those  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  present  case;  the  recollection  of  one 
language  and  its  train  of  associate  actions  being  lost,  it  was 
most  probable  that  the  vocal  organs  should  move  in  that  train 
to  wLich  it  had  formerly  been  accustomed,  and  fall  into  the 
use  of  another  language.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar 
occurence  would  have  taken  place  in  our  patient,  if  he  had 
only  cultivated  one  language  beside  English ;  but  having 
been  conversant  vdth  five  languages,  the  muscular  apparatus 
ranged  about  amongst  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  result 
was  the  kind  of  polyglot  jargon  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  and  which,  being  formed  without  any  rule,  was 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  wholly  unintelligible. 

*  We  learn  from  Dr  Osborne,  that  his  patient  went  to  the  conntry,  and, 
as  he  was  informed,  died  of  fever  within  a  few  months  of  the  date  of  his 
piqper.  There  was  no  dissection,  or  at  least  he  could  procure  no  account  of 
such.— Ed.  p.  J. 
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I.  GrundzUge  der  Phrenologies  oder  AnJeitung  zutn  Studium 
die$er  WUsenachafU  dargeatellt  in  fiinf  Forlesungen,  Von 
R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.  EIrste  Abtheilung.  Dresden  und  Leip- 
zig, 1841.    8vo.  pp.  160.    Mit  sechs  lithographirten  Taflen. 

Principles  of  Phrenology,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
that  Science;  in  five  Lectures,  By  R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.  Part 
First.     Svo.  pp.  160,  with  6  lithographed  Plates. 

The  appearance  of  this  work,  almost  simultaneously  with 
that  of  Dr  Carus  noticed  in  our  last  number,  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  cause  of  phrenology  in  Germany. 
As  formerly  mentioned  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  page  199, 
Mr  Noel  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  German  lan^age  at 
Prague,  in  February  1811,  to  a  select  audience.  This,  and 
others  which  succeeded  it,  excited  so  much  interest,  that  he 
has  been  induced  to  enlarge  and  publish  them ;  and  in  his 
preface  he  says  that  the  time  appears  now  to  have  arrived 
when  phrenology  will  raise  her  head  in  Germany,  her  native 
land.  This  remark  we  believe  to  be  well  founded.  On  for- 
mer occasions  (vols.  x.  698;  xi.  22;  and  xii.  41),  the  almost 
total  oblivion  into  which  phrenology  had  fallen  in  Germany, 
and  the  causes  of  it,  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  At 
the  present  time,  not  only  is  there  a  reflex  influence  from 
France,  England,  and  America,  operating  in  favour  of  the 
science  on  the  German  mind,  but  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  itself  is  more  favourable  to  its  reception  and  cultiva- 
tion, than  at  any  period  since  phrenology  was  discovered. 
Education  is  now  extensively  spread  among  the  people ;  in- 
dustry is  prosperous ;  commerce  is  active ;  political  excitement 
is  extinguished ;  theological  discussion  has  nearly  worn  itself 
out ;  the  metaphysical  philosophies  of  the  old  German  school 
have  been  foun<^  like  our  own  metaphysical  systems,  to  be 
inapplicable  to  practical  purposes ;  added  to  all  which,  there 
is  an  increasing  freedom  of  action,  of  speech,  and  of  publica- 
tion, in  many  of  the  German  states.  The  natural  effect  of  these 
circumstances  is  a  relish  for  the  rational  and  useful,  and  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  vague,  although  profound 
(we  had  almost  said  incomprehensible),  speculations,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  food  of  the  higher  minds  in  Germany. 
Mr  Noel  has  here  presented  a  view  of  phrenology,  well  calcu- 
lated to  command  attention,  and  suited  to  the  present  state  of 
the  public  taste. 

In  his  first  lecture  he  enters  largely  into  the  principles,  in 
physiology  and  mental  philosophy,  on  which  phrenology  is 
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founded ;  and  he  has  translated  and  incorporated  with  it  a  large 
portion  of  the  article  on  the  merits  of  tiie  science  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  18  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
He  has  drawn  illustrations  of  the  particuLr  organs  from  the 
works  of  Gall,  Vimont,  Broussais,  and  Combe,  and  added 
many  valuable  observations  of  his  own.  He  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  Dr  Seiler  of  Dresden,  and  Count  Francis 
Thun  of  Prague,  for  the  use  of  their  valuable  collections,  and 
to  Dr  Bemhard  Cotta  for  his  assistance  in  the  publication  of 
the  work.  When  we  reflect  that  Mr  Noel  is  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  has  lived  in  Germany  only  for  a  few  years,  we 
are  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  success  with  which  he  has 
presented  the  subject  to  the  German  people.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  we  owe  the  invaluable  gift  itself  to  them ;  we  lament 
their  error  in  having  rejected  and  contemned  it  for  so  many 
years ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  day  has  now  arrived 
when  they  will  claim  it  as  a  child  of  their  own,  and  thank 
France,  Britain,  and  America,  for  having  received  it  when  it 
was  an  outcast  from  home,  reared  it  into  a  stately  form,  and 
presented  it  to  them  again  in  all  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  early 
youth,  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth  and  power  on  every  feature. 
Mr  Noel  next  treats  of  the  organs  in  the  order  of  Mr 
Combe's  System,  as  far  as  No.  21,  Imitation  ;  and  announces 
that  the  second  part  of  his  Lectures  is  in  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration. He  dissents  from  the  views  of  Combe  and  Vimont 
on  Concentrativeness,  denies  Conscientiousness  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal faculty,  and  doubts  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Imitation. 
Concentrativeness  is  a  disputed  faculty,  on  which  the  most 
enlightened  phrenologists  differ  in  opinion,  and  Mr  NoeFs  ob- 
jections to  it  are  ingenious  ;  but  we  cannot  speak  favourably 
of  his  attempt  to  account,  by  means  of  other  faculties,  for  the 
peculiar  emotion  which  is  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
weak  portion  of  his  work.  In  regard  to  Imitation,  he 
says:  **  In  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  wherever  else  I  have 
had  opportunities  to  observe  the  heads  of  good  actors  and 
mimics,  I  have  never  found  a  particular  elevation  in  the  re- 
gion ascribed  to  this  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  re- 
marked certain  combinations  of  organs  and  other  conditions 
which  account  for  the  talent."  He  distinguishes  voluntary 
from  involuntary  imitation,  and  ascribes  the  latter  to  every 
cause  which  excites  the  same  faculties  into  action  in  different 
individuals.  If  two  Irishmen  commence  a  row  at  a  fair,  in  a 
few  moments  the  whole  mass  of  men  will  catch  the  infection, 
and  begin  to  fight.  This,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  imi- 
tation, but  is  referrible  to  the  law  according  to  which  the 
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faculties  are  excited  to  action  by  the  presentment  of  their 
natural  objects.  Voluntary  imitation  he  considers  to 
arise  from,  let^  a  liyely  constitution  of  brain,  and  a  large 
development  particularly  of  the  organs  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  objects  and  facts ;  2d/y,  a  large  development  of 
Secretiveness ;  S^ffy,  a  good  development  of  the  organs  of  the 
Feelings ;  and,  4/A/y,  a  certain  pliability  .of  voice  and  body, 
and  an  active  temperament  These  gifts  combined,  says  he^ 
produce  the  talent  for  imitation. 

As  few  phrenologists  expressed  doubts  concerning  this  or- 
gan,  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  Mr  Noel  has  not  correctly 
estimated  its  size  in  the  cases  on  which  his  opinions  are  found- 
ed. He  says  that,  in  distinguished  mimics,  he  has  "  never 
found  a  particular  elevation  in  the  region  in  question  ^  {eine 
besomfere  Hervorra^ung  in  der  beachriebenen  region)  ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  true  test  of  the  development  of  Imitation 
is  the  height  to  which  thp  head  rises  in  tlus  part  above  Cau- 
sality ;  b^use,  if  Benevolence  and  Wonder  be  both  large,  it 
also  may  be  largely  developed,  and  yet  no  prominence  or  ele- 
vation appear.  In  such  cases,  however,  these  three  organs 
will  be  found  to  rise  high  above  Causality.  The  other  quali- 
ties which  he  mentions  certainly  assist  Imitation,  but  they  do 
not  produce  it :  indeed,  we  regard  pliability  of  voice  and  per- 
son as  one  of  its  efiPects. 

Among  the  lithographic  illustrations  which  Mr  Noel  has 
presented  is  a  view  of  the  skull  of  Schiller,  which  is  new  to  us. 
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and  which  we  copy.  The  original  is  preserved  at  Weinuur. 
Oar  readers  will  at  <Hftce  recognise  its  beautifnl  proportions. 

We  eipress  oar  best  wishes  for  Mr  Noel's  success,  and  en- 
courage him  to  persevere.  He  has  chosen  a  noble  field  of 
osefolness,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  lectures  will  be  fa- 
▼oorably  estimated,  and  received  in  a  kind  spirit,  by  the  intel* 
ligent  and  upright  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

In  Austria,  however,  his  work  will  have  little  efiect ;  for 
ttiere,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heads  of  the  medical  faculty 
at  Prague,  its  circulation  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment!* 


n.  The  Life  of  Beethoven.    Edited  by  Moscheles,  from  the 
German  of  Schindler.     London,  1841. 

We  have  lately  l6dced  through  this  rambling  and  ill-digested 
work,  and  have  been  so  much  struck  by  the  numerous  traits 
of  singularity  which  it  presents  in  the  genius,  dispositions,  and 
conduct  of  the  great  composer,  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
gret the  non-existence  of  any  authentic  cast  of  his  head,  or  of 
any  complete  and  trustworthy  accoimt  of  die  development  of 
his  brain.  The  description  given  by  his  biographer  of  the 
appearances  of  the  skull  and  brain  as  observed  after  death, 
serves  only  to  whet  curiosity  by  shewiug  how  interesting  a 
more  detailed  and  accurate  account  would  have  been.  Had 
Beethoven  lived  to  fulfil  his  cherished  intention  of  visiting 
England,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  such  blank  would  have 
been  left  in  his  history.  Our  indefatigable  friend  Mr  Deville 
would  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  add  a  cast 
of  the  head  of  the  great  Maestro  to  his  already  magnificent 
collection. 

Ludvig  von  Beethoven  was  bom  at  Bonn  on  17th  December 
1770,  of  somewhat  musical  progenitors.  His  father  was  tenor- 
singer  in  the  electoral  chapel.  His  grandfather  was  a  "  music- 
director  and  bass  singer,  and  performed  operas  of  his  own  com- 
position." Beethoven's  education  vras  indifierent.  He  learnt 
music  at  home,  and  "  was  closely  kept  to  it  by  his  father, 
whose  way  of  Itfe  was,  however,  not  the  most  regular.  The 
lively  and_  stubborn  boy  had  a  great  dislike  to  sitting  stiU,  so 
that  it  was  conlihaally  necessary  to  drive  him  in  good  earnest 

*  We  obsetve  bjr  Mr  Noel's  qnotationB,  that  a  German  translatioii  of  Dr 
OaU's  Svo  work  was  published  at  Nttmberg  in  1833,  under  the  title  of 
**  Yollstandi^e  Qeisteskunde,"  &c.,  of  which  we  were  not  previously  aware ; 
as  also  that,  in  1838,  Dr  Cotta  had  translated  **  Chenevix  uber  Geschitchte ; 
nnd  Weeen  der  Phrenologie." 
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to  the  pianoforte.  He  had  still  less  inclination  for  the  violin." 
He  had  afterwards  a  better  instructor  than  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  electoral  chapel, 
and  his  extraordinary  talent  began  to  be  recognised  by  good 
judges ;  and  from  this  time  his  fame  went  on  increasing  in 
proportion  as  his  works  became  known. 

In  person,  Beethoven  is  described  as  compact,  strong,  and 
muscular.  His  height  scarcely  exceeded  five  feet  four  inches 
Vienna  measure.  "  His  head,  which  was  unusually  large,  was 
covered  with  long  bushy  grey  hair,  which,  being  always  in  a 
state  of  disorder,  gave  a  certain  wildness  to  his  appearance. 
This  wildness  was  not  a  little  heightened  when  he  sufi^ered  his 
beard  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  as  he  frequently  did.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  expanded,  and  he  had  small  brown 
eyes,  which,  when  he  laughed,  seemed  to  be  nearly  sunk  in 
his  head  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were  suddenly  distended 
to  an  unusually  lar^e  size  when  one  of  his  musical  ideas  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  On  such  occasions  he  would  look  up- 
wards, his  eyes  rolling  and  flashing  brightly,  or  straightforward 
with  his  eyeballs  fixed  and  motionless.  His  whole  personal 
wpearance  then  underwent  a  sudden  and  striking  change. 
There  was  an  air  of  inspiration  and  dignitv  in  his  aspect,  and 
his  diminutive  figure  seemed  to  tower  to  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  his  mind.  These  fits  of  sudden  inspiration  frequently 
came  upon  Beethoven  when  he  was  in  company,  and  even 
when  he  was  on  the  street,  where  he  naturally  excited  the 
marked  attention  of  every  passer  by.  Every  thought  that  arose 
in  his  mind  was  expressed  in  his  animated  countenance.  He 
never  gesticulated  either  with  his  head  or  his  hands,  except 
when  he  was  standing  before  the  orchestra.  His  mouth  was 
well  formed ;  his  under  lip  (at  least  in  his  younger  years)  pro- 
truded a  little,  and  his  nose  was  rather  broad.  His  smile  dif- 
fused an  exceedingly  amiable  and  animated  expression  over 
his  countenance,  which,  when  he  was  in  conversation  with 
strangers,  had  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  encouraging  efiPect 
But  though  his  smile  was  agreeable,  his  laugh  was  otherwise. 
It  veas  too  loud,  and  distorted  his  intelligent  and  strongly 
marked  features.  When  he  laughed,  his  large  head  seemed 
to  grow  larger,  his  face  became  broader,  and  be  might  not  in- 
apUy  have  been  likened  to  a  grinning  ape ;  but  fortunately 
his  fits  of  laughter  were  of  very  transient  duration." 

In  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  work,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
correct  likeness,  Beethoven  certainly  presents  an  appearance 
of  wildness  and  disorder,  almost  sufficient  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  insanity  which  was  so  often  excited  by  his  conduct, 
and  by  the  singular  laugh  and  gestures  above  described.     The 
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peculiar  but  indescribable  expremon  presented  by  the  per* 
trait  is  so  very  rarely  seen  except  in  insanity,  that,  when 
looking  upon  it,  we  could  almost  imagine  we  had  before  our 
eyes  a  graphic  illustration  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Pine! 
or   Morison,  and  not  the  image  of  a  man  of  sound  mind« 
Beethoven's  well-known  deafness  necessarily  incapacitated  him 
from  ever  being  a  good  performer,  and  rendered  his  case 
very  favourable  for  investigating  the  qualities  essential  to  mu- 
sical genius  as  distinguished  from  mere  artistical  skill  in  play-* 
ing,  with  which,  however,  it  is  often  confounded.     Beeth- 
oven's deafness  would  have  presented  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  great  mechanical  dexterity ;  but, 
in   addition  to  this,  he  seems  to  have  been  naturally  de- 
ficient in  Constructiveness,  and  the  other  faculties  on  which 
neat-handedness  and  skill  in  playing  depend.    Even  before 
he  lost  his  hearing,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight,  his 
manner  of  playing  on  the  piano  is  described  as  having  been 
*'  hard  and  heavy,"  which  he  himself  ascribed  to  practising 
much  on  the  organ.     But  that  it  was  at  least  partly  owing  to 
the  cause  we  have  assigned,  is  shewn  by  various  other  mani* 
festations.     His  pupil  Ries  tells  us,  for  exaniple,  that  he  was 
*'  most  awkward  and  helpless,  and  his  every  movement  com-» 
pletely  void  of  grace.    He  seldom  laid  his  hand  upon  any 
thing  without  breaking  it ;  thus  he  several  times  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  inkstand  into  the  neighbouring  piano.     No 
one  piece  of  furniture  was  safe  with  him,  and  least  of  all  a 
cosdy  one ;  he  used  either  to  upset,  stain,  or  destroy  it.     How 
he  ever  managed  to  learn  the  art  of  shaving  himself  still  re- 
mains a  riddle,  leaving  the  frequent  cuts  visible  in  his  face 
quite  out  of  the  question.     He  never  c(nUd  learn  to  dance  in 
time."      The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  at  once  recognise 
these  as  clear  indications  of  deficiency  in  the  constructive  and 
knowing  organs,  on- which  mechanical  skill  depends. 

Of  the  intense  activity  of  Beethoven's  Destructiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  many  curious  and  painful  traits  are  given ;  but 
in  the  following,  the  ludicrous  certainly  preponderates,  even 
while  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the  temper  which  gave  way  to 
such  unseemly  ebullitions  of  rage.  *'  Beethoven  was  at  times 
exceedingly  passionate.  One  day  when  I  dined  with  him  at 
the  Swan,  the  waiter  brought  him  a  wrong  dish.  Beethoven 
had  no  sooner  uttered  a  few  words  of  reproof  (to  which  the 
other  retorted  in  no  very  polite  manner),  than  he  took  the 
dish,  amply  filled  with  the  gravy  of  the  stewed  beef  it  con- 
tained, and  threw  it  at  the  waiter's  bead.  Those  who  know 
the  dexterity  of  Viennese  waiters  in  carrying  at  one  and  the 
same  time  numberless  plates  full  of  different  viands,  will  con 
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ceive  the  distress  of  the  poor  man,  who  could  not  move  his 
arms,  while  the  gravy  trickled  down  his  face.  Both  he  and 
Beethoven  swore  and  shouted,  whilst  all  the  parties  assembled 
roared  with  laughter.  At  last  Beethoven  himself  joined  the 
chorus,  on  looking  at  the  waiter,  who  was  licking  in  with  his 
tongue  the  stream  of  gravy  which,  much  as  he  fought  against 
it  hindered  him  from  uttering  any  more  invectives  ;  the  evo- 
lutions of  his  tongue  causing  the  most  absurd  grimaces.'* 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  307)., 

Of  a  similar  description  were  his  frequent  scenes  with  his 
cookt  whom  he  used  to  summon  to  his  presence^  with  tremen- 
dous ejaculations"  when  there  happened  to  be  even  one  stale 
egg  among  ten,  which  she  brought  to  him  at  one  time  to  be 
made  into  soup  by  himself.  The  cook,  **  well  knowing  what 
might  occur,  took  care  to  stand  cautiously  on  the  thresliold  of 
the  door,  prepared  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  made  her  appearance,  the  attack  commenced,  and 
the  broken  eggs,  like  bombs  from  well-directed  batteries,  flew 
about  her  ears,  their  yellow  and  white  contents  covering  her 
with  their  viscous  streams."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  310.) 

Beethoven  early  gave  indications  of  a  most  energetic  Self- 
esteem,  in  the  very  high  estimate  which  he  formed  of  his  own 
powers,  and  in  his  marked  disinclination  to  perform  any  even 
the  most  trifling  act  which  could  be  made  to  imply  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  inferiority.  From  this  feeling,  more 
than  from  rational  conviction,  he  seems  to  have  been  through- 
out life  a  fierce  republican  in  spirit.  On  one  occasion,  at 
Toeplitz,  in  1812,  his  Self-esteem  went  so  far  as  to  lead  him 
to  set  at  ludicrous  defiance  the  whole  imperial  family,  on 
meeting  them  on  the  public  walk.  Instead  of  standing  aside 
respectfully  as  all  other  men  did,  till  they  should  pass,  Bee- 
thoven tells  us  with  great  gravity,  that  "  I  presided  my  hat  down 
gn  my  he<id,  buUoned  up  my  greatcoat^  an^  walked  with  folded 
arms  through  the  thickest  of  the  throng^  princes  and  pages 
formed  a  line,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  took  off  his  hat^  and  the 
Empress  made  the  first  salutation,  Ihose  gentry  knew  m^." 
Goethe,  who  was  with  him,  shrunk  back  from  this  rude  dis- 
play of  insult  and  impertinence,  which  the  royal  family  re- 
sponded to  with  a  politeness  and  good  humour  which  ought  to 
have  made  Beethoven  ashamed  of  himself.  So  far,  however, 
from  this  being  the  case,  he,  still  glorying  in  his  own  conceit, 
"  gave  Goethe  no  quarter,"  but  "  rallied  him  smartly  for  his 
deference. ^^ 

Self-willed,  eccentric,  and  obstinate  from  his  youth,  his  re- 
pulsive qualities  were  strengthened  by  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  every  whim  which  he  met  with  from  his  ai'istocratic 
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patrons  on  first  going  to  Vienna.  Professing  utter  indiffer- 
ence for  rank  and  wealth,  he  too  often  acted  as  if  true  inde* 
pendence  could  be  shewn  only  by  rudeness  and  boorish  coti« 
tradiction ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  all  his  professed 
contempt  for  such  distinctions,  "  the  objects  of  Beethoven's  at- 
tachment were  always  of  the  higher  rank ;"  and  after  receiving 
a  gold  snuff-box  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  used  to  boast, 
"  with  much  complacency,  that  it  was  no  common  box,  but 
such  as  is  usually  given  to  ambassadors."  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  a  supper  was  given  to  Prince  Ferdinand  by  the 

old  Countess at  Vienna,  a  table  being  laid  for  the  Prince 

and  the  highest  nobility  alone,  but  "  no  cover  for  Beethoven, 
he  took  fire,  uttered  some  coarse  expressions,  took  his  hat, 
and  left  the  house."  A  few  days  afterwards.  Prince  Louis 
gave  a  dinner,  and  placed  Beethoven  on  one  side,  and  the 
Countess  on  the  other — **  a  distinction,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  which  he  always  talked  of  with  great  pleasure  ;*'  and  yet  he 
held  rank  in  contempt ! 

Beethoven's  self-confidence  led  him  to  despise  the  opinions 
of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  to  treat  the  acknowledged 
principles  even  of  his  own  art  with  no  small  contempt  when 
he  happened  to  contravene  them.  On  his  first  arrival  in 
Vienfia,  he  is  stated  to  "  have  composed  away  without  con- 
cerning himself  about  the  indispensable  scholastic  rules,"  al- 
though **  he  knew  nothing  of  counterpart,  and  very  little  of 
the  theory  of  harmony."  At  last,  however,  he  was  induced 
to  receive  instruction  from  Haydn,  but  soon  quarrelled  with 
him. 

Beethoven  also  received  instructions  in  Vienna  from  Mozart, 
Albrechtsbeger,  and  Salieri.  They  all  agreed  in  their  regard 
for  him,  but  "  each  said  Beethoven  had  always  been  so  obsti- 
nate and  self-willed,  that  his  own  hard-earned  experience 
often  had  to  teach  him  those  things  the  study  of  which  he 
would  not  hear  of."  Even  daring  his  last  illness,  the  same 
selfish  features  of  his  character  predominate.  "  His  caprice, 
or  rather  obstinacy,  is  excessive,'^  says  Schindler,  **  just  as 
ever,  and  this  falls  particularly  hard  upon  me,  since  he  wishes 
to  have  absolutely  nobody  about  him  but  myself.  And  what 
remained  for  me  to  do  in  this,  but  to  give  up  my  teaching  and 
my  whole  business,  in  order  to  devote  all  my  time  to  him  t 
Every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks  I  must  taste  first,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  might  not  be  injurious  for  him.  However  willingly 
1  do  all  this,  yet  this  state  of  things  lasts  too  long  for  a  poor 
devil  like  myself."  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more 
Marked  example  of  ill-regulated  activity  of  thd  selfish  faculties 
than  thid,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost 
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fttem  doggedness  with  which  Beethoven  at  all  times  insisted 
on  the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings,  no  matter  at  what  ex- 
pense to  those  of  others. 

Beethoven's  most  distressing  deafness  was  a  great  barrier  to 
the  cultivation  of  friendship  with  those  around  him.  But 
the  sentiment  of  attachment  was  not  by  any  means  strongly 
shewn  even  before  that  afBiction  came  upon  him ;  and  if  it 
had  been  naturally  vigorous,  it  would  have  proved  a  source 
of  rau3h  future  consolation  to  him.  His  biographer,  how- 
ever, considers  him  as  an  attached  friend,  and  yet  admits, 
that  "  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  for  years  he  knew  no- 
thing about  intimate  (?)  friends  and  acquaintances,  though 
they,  like  himself,  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  great  ca- 
pital ;  if  they  did  not  oecasionaHy  give  him  a  cally  they  were 
as  good  as  deadJ*  Surely  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  intimacy  that 
could  live  for  years  within  hourly  reach  of  friends,  and  yet 
never  seek  their  society !  But  in  truth,  Beethoven  was  most 
capricious  in  the  treatment  of  his  friends,  and  did  not  scruple 
at  any  time,  and  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  to  accuse 
them  of  cheating  and  deceiving  him,  and  of  being  void  of  every 
sentiment  of  honour.  The  first  paltry  being  that  chose  to  ma- 
lign them  to  him,  was  sure  to  find  him  the  ready  and  unhesi- 
tating recipient  of  calumny.  His  distrust  and  suspicion,  in- 
deed, were  so  habitual  and  excessive,  as  scarcely  to  find  their 
parallel  except  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum  ;  and  the  more 
one  is  made  acquainted  with  his  eccentricities  and  feelings, 
the  conviction  becomes  the  stronger,  that  they  were  not  the 
manifestations  of  a  soundly  constituted  mind,  but  the  painful 
symptoms  of  a  disease  which  at  last  proceeded  so  far,  as  scarce- 
ly to  leave  him  responsible  for  his  actions. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  which  is  the  kindest  as  well 
as  apparently  the  most  just  which  can  be  taken  of  Beethoven's 
peculiarities,  we  find  that,  before  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  al- 
ready suffering  imder  a  hardness  of  hearing,  which  soon  ended 
in  total  deafiiess,  aggravated  all  his  eccentricities,  and  '*  ren- 
dered him  inexpressibly  miserable."  We  cannot,  indeed,  con- 
ceive a  more  severe  or  trying  affliction  than  deaftiess  must  have 
been  to  a  man  of  Beethoven's  sensibility  and  extraordinary  mu- 
sical genius,  and  most  deeply  was  such  a  man  in  such  a  situa- 
tion entitled  to  be  sympathized  with.  His  own  description  of 
his  privation,  for  which  we  have  not  room,  is  most  touching. 
"  It  brought  me,"  he  says,  "  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  had 
well  nigh  made  me  put  an  end  to  my  life ;  nothing  but  my  art 
held  my  hand.''  By  utterly  secluding  him  from  society,  and 
shutting  up  every  natural  vent  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  by 
the  misery  it  inflicted  upon  him  in  the  world  of  music,  his 
deafness  gradually  gave  a  morbid  irritability  to  his  whole  mind. 
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which  his  fits  of  inspiration  alone  could  soothe,  and  which  be- 
came more  and  more  remarkable  the  longer  be  lived. 

Beethoven's  biographer  repels  with  indignation  the  suspicion 
entertained  by  many,  that  he  was  not  in  his  sound  mind  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  this  we  diflfer  entirely  from  the 
author ;  and  his  own  pages  seem  to  us  to  afford  conclusive 
evidence  that  Beethoven  laboured  under  nervous  disease  for 
many  years.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  raving  mad,  or  in  a  state 
requiring  confinement  or  coercion.  There  are  many  forms  of 
mental  aberration  dependent  on  undoubted  organic  disease, 
which  do  not  shew  themselves  in  violence  or  in  general  ab- 
surdity, and  which  can  be  recognised  as  morbid  only  by  close 
and  discriminating  observers.  Such  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Beethoven  ;  and  we  consider  our  opinion 
warranted  not  only  by  the  indications  during  life,  but  by  the 
appearances  found  on  dissection  after  death,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  by  his  biographer : — 

*'  Since  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  admirers  of 
Beethoven  to  learn  the  conformation  of  his  skull,  and  the  state 
in  which  the  organs  of  hearing  were  found,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  from  the  repoi*t  made  after  the  dissection  of 
the  body  by  Dr  Johann  Wagner.  *  The  auditory  nerves  were 
shrivelled  and  marrowless,  the  arteries  running  along  them 
stretched,  as  if  over  a  crow-quill,  and  knotty.  The  lefr  audi- 
tory nerve,  which  was  much  thinner  than  the  other,  ran  with 
three  very  narrow  grevish  streaks ;  the  right,  with  a  thicker 
white  one,  out  of  the  fourth  cavity  of  the  brain,  which  was  in 
this  part  of  a  much  firmer  consistence,  and  more  filled  with 
blood  than  the  rest.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  was 
\  soft  and  watery,  appeared  twice  as  deep  as  usual,  and  much 

{  more  numerous.    The  skull  was  throughout  very  compact,  and 

I  about  half  an  inch  thick.' '' 

In  the  compactness  and  thickness  of  the  skull,  the  medical 
reader  will  recognise  one  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  long- 
standing disease  in  the  head ;  and  that  the  brain  participated 
in  the  disorder,  is  farther  shewn  by  its  softness,  and  the  water 
efiused  over  it.  The  state  of  the  nerves  of  hearing  is  extremely 
interesting,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  deafness,  and  affords  a 
striking  refutation  of  the  not  uncommon  theory  which  refers 
musical  talent  to  the  possession  of  a  fine  ear. 
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ni.  The  Theory  of  Ta»(e  founded  on  Association^  tested  by  an 
Appeal  to  Facts,  By  Sir  George  Stsuaet  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,F.R.SS.L.  &  E.,  F.S.S.A.,&c.  Second  Edition.— Edin- 
burgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.     Pp.  200. 

Having  reviewed  in  a  former  volume  (iii.  437)  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  excellent  work,  we  have  now  only  to  welcome  it  in 
its  improved,  neat,  and  much  cheaper  form.  It  is  dedicated 
*•  To  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  the  enlightened  and  be- 
nevolent instructors  of  the  people ;"  and  this  advertisement  is 
prefixed  to  it :  "  The  following  Essay  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1817 ;  at  a  time  when  prejudice  was  so  strong,  that  no- 
thing was  more  disagreeable  to  the  public  than  a  call  for  in- 
vestigation. Consequently  it  attracted  scarcely  any  attention, 
but  from  those  few  candid  and  high-  minded  persons,  who  per- 
ceived the  new  light  that  had  been  shed  on  mental  philosophy, 
and  were  able  to  appreciate  its  value.  The  author,  in  reality, 
published  his  Essay  too  soon  ;  and  even  now  he  might  feel 
that  the  proper  time  had  not  arrived,  had  it  not  been  he  was 
informed  that  some  old  speculations  on  Taste  were  preparing 
for  republication,  together  with  a  defence  of  the  Theory  whi<£ 
he  had  undertaken  to  dispute.  Believing  that  the  world  is 
not  yet  prepared  with  patience  enough  to  investigate  the 
Theory  with  which  he  would  replace  all  former  ones,  the 
author  has  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  a  criticism 
of  the  Theory  most  recently  promulgated,  and  apparently  the 
most  approved ;  leaving  it  to  other  hands  to  expound  what 
••  will  in  due  time  be  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true 
Theory  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime." 


IV.  A  Few  Words  to  Tradesmen  and  to  the  Public  on  the 
Desirableness  and  Practicability  of  abridging  the  Number  of 
the  Hours  of  Business.  By  A.  J.  K. — ^London  :  J.  F.  Shaw. 
1842.     Pp.  24. 

The  author  of  this  sensible  publication  gives  utterance  to 
views  which  for  several  years  have  evidently  been  coming  in- 
to repute,  and  are  even  beginning  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
**  It  has  long,"  says  he,  "  been  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  that  the  position  of  tradesmen  as'a  class,  is  far 
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less  comfortable  than  it  might  be,  and  that  their  condition  is 
susceptible  of  great  amelioration  without  the  least  detriment 
to  business ;  the  particular  part  of  their  lot  which,  as  it  seeraa 
to  me,  is  at  once  disagreeable  and  unnecessary,  is  the  length 
of  attendance  upon  business, — shops  being  open  generally  for 
13,  14,  and  ev&a  16  hours  a-day." 

He  proceeds  to  shew,  first,  that  a  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  business  is  highly  desirable.  The 
present  system  he  assails  as  inimical  to  comfort,  injurious  to 
bodily  and  mental  health,  and  opposed  to  the  intention  of  the 
Creator  as  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Speaking 
of  injury  to  the  mind,  he  observes — 

"  Man  has  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  animal  nature, — a 
soul  not  less  than  a  body ;  his  happiness  is  most  promoted  by 
the  wellbeing  of  each  :  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  is  at  least  equal  in  degree,  and  superior 
in  character,  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  gratification  of 
the  animal  nature.  Is  it  nothing  to  employ  time  (that  talent 
for  which  we  must  give  an  account)  so  that  it  may  yield  us 
pleasure  in  the  present  and  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect  ? 
Any  custom,  then,  or  arrangement  of  society,  which  constrains 
such  attention  to  the  body  as  to  endanger  or  obstruct  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  is,  I  think,  impolitic,  inasmuch  as  it  cuts 
off  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  purest  sources  of  human  hap- 
piness. Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  in  question  ;  be- 
cause by  consuming  in  business  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  time  imoccupied  in  eating  and  in  sleeping,  it  excludes, 
or  at  least  much  (Uminishes,  the  opportunity  for  mental  cul- 
ture. 

"  This  consideration  increases  in  importance  from  the  fact, 
that  the  subjects  of  this  confinement  are  for  the  most  part 
young  men,  whose  particular  period  of  life  is  a  most  import- 
.  ant  one  ;  it  is  the  time  when  the  hitherto  pliable  character 
begins  to  assmne  fixedness  and  stability,  and  when  it  is  ope- 
rated upon  with  great  force  by  surrounding  circumstances  : 
the  habits  and  character  of  mind  now  formed  become  fixed  in 
the  nature,  identified  with  the  man,  and  generally  adhere  to 
him  throughout  life.     •     *     * 

*'  Again  :  Such  is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  body  and  mind, 
that  when  the  body  is  weary  the  mind  is  dbinclined  for  work ; 
so  that  even  if  studiously  disposed,  the  exhaustion  and  weari- 
ness of  body  consequent  on  fourteen  houns  monotonous  con- 
finement would  almost  incapacitate  one  for  anything  but  sleep. 
The  system  of  late  hours  is  objectionable,  then,  on  the  ground, 
that,  m  proportion  to  its  degree,  it  tends  to  weaken  and  to 
sensualize  th^  mind,  to  lead  men  to  lay  too  much  stress  and 
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importance  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealthy  and  to  lose  the 
pleasures  derivable  from  llie  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  from 
tlie  endownents  with  which  man  is  blessed  by  God. 

"  I  do  not  advocate  any  neglect  of  bu3ine88.  The  body 
must  be  attended  to,  but  the  mind  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
proper  attention  to  each  is  not  incompatible,  but  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  man. 

" '  Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring ; 
No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day ; 
Thus  by  succ^ing  tarns  God  temp'reth  all.' 

"  Let  every  duty  be  attended  to,  but  let  it  be  ever^  duty ; 
let  not  one  encroach  upon  another ;  let  not  the  joys  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  the  sweets  of  affection  and  of  friendship,  the 
pleasures  of  science  and  knowledge,  nor  the  still  higher  plea- 
sures of  Christian  duty,  be  sacrificed,  or  at  all  crippled  and 
diminished,  by  a  short-sighted  covetousness,  or  by  too  ready 
a  disposition  to  conform  to  every  usage  of  society,  and  to  fol- 
low the  custom  of  the  many,  be  it  good  or  be  it  evil." 

And  a  little  farther  on  he  says — "  By  observing  the  parts 
and  analysis  of  a  machine,  we  judge  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions it  is  intended  to  perform :  thus,  if  we  see  a  clock  with  a 
bell  and  hammer,  as  well  as  with  weights  and  wheels,  we  ima- 
gine that  the  intention  of  the  maker  was,  that  it  should  not 
only  keep  time,  but  also  that  it  should  strike  the  hour ;  any- 
thing like  tying  up  or  restraining  the  striking  apparatus,  would 
be  an  impeachment  of  the  judgment  of  the  maker.  Upon  the 
same  principle  when  we  examine  man,  and  find  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  thinking  faculties,  and  with  affections  and  feel- 
ings, which  require  for  their  development  daily  and  habitual 
exercise,  we  conclude  that  the  intention  of  the  benevolent 
Creator  was,  that  man  should  not  employ  his  time  and  ener- 
gies exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  in  administering  to  the  wants 
pf  the  animal  nature,  but  that  he  should  also  cultivate  the 
mind,  and  partake  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  reaped  from  due 
attention  to  the  whole  man." 

Having  (established  the  desirableness  of  a  change,  the  author 
goes  on  to  demonstrate  its  practicability.  The  business  of  a 
shop,  he  maintains,  might  be  concentrated  within  a  much 
shorter  period ;  and,  admitting  that  by  keeping  open  till  ele- 
ven a  paan  may  secmre  the  chance  custom  of  a  few,  he  still 
doubts  whether  actual  gain  is  the  result  of  this ;  " for  in  so- 
ciety there  are  men  of  principle  and  observation, — there  are 
many  in  whose  estimation  keeping  open  till  late  would  be  a 
stigma  on  the  shop,  and  who  would  patronise  a  tradesman 
whose  hours  of  business  were  comparatively  moderate,  in  pre- 
ference to  another  who  kept  open  till  late,  even  to  their  own 
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convemence.  ...  .  It  is  evident,  too,  that  all  tradesmen 
are  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  late  hours.  At  the  corner  of  St  Martin's  Court, 
St  Martin's  Lane,  there  is  a  clothier's  shop,  which  has  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  windows  two  or  three  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing announcement  :  <  Being  convinced  of  the  inutility  of 
keeping  open  shops  until  the  very  late  hours  practised  by  the 
trade  in  general,  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  buyers, 
though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  the  proprietor  of  this  es- 
tablishment has  determined  upon  closing  his  shop  at  eight, 
hoping  that  it  wiU  meet  with  general  approbation  and  increased 
patronage.^  Struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  went  in 
and  inquired  what  effect  shutting  at  eight  had  upon  their  busi- 
ness. A  young  man,  with  ruddier  cheeks  and  with  a  more 
cheerAil  countenance  than  is  generally  to  be  seen  in  other 
shops  of  the  same  trade,  replied  that  their  business  was  in- 
creased by  it ;  nor  was  that  the  only  advantage,  for  that  while 
in  business  they  set  to  work  with  more  spirit  and  cheerfulness 
than  they  otherwise  should.  I  myself  know  of  three  persons 
who  have  purchased  there,  who,  but  for  this  closing  at  eight, 
would  probably  have  never  entered  the  shop.'' 

The  eflfect  of  the  proposed  change,  the  author  rightly 
thinks,  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  It 
would  have  an  influence,  •*  1st,  Upon  the  body ;  as  there  would 
then  be  opportunities  for  exercise,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
air  free  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  gas.  2d,  Upon  the 
mind  ;  as  there  would  then  be  time  for  reading,  for  frequent- 
ing scientific  institutions,  &c.,  which  present  attractions  to, 
and  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the  mind  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  probably  neglect  it.  Such  institutions  are  ever 
ready  to  spring  up  where  there  is  likelihood  of  success ;  and  if 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  tradesmen,  had  their  evenings  to 
themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  spring  up  a  goodly 
number  in  town  and  country.  The  downfall  of  error  and  pro- 
gress of  truth  would  be  accelerated  by  the  more  enlightened 
consideration  of  the  people  ;  all  schemes  t)f  charity,  for  ame- 
liorating the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  the  attention  they 
deserve ;  and  as  to  the  last,  reflection  and  thought  and  the 
enjoyment  of  opportunities  now  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  engaged  in  trade,  would,  I  think,  be  highly 
conducive  to  spiritual  good,  and  to  the  promotion  of  true  peace 
and  happiness." 

As  to  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  change,  he  supposes 
the  difficulty  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  persuading  people  that 
the  evil  is  to  be  deplored,  or  is  unnecessary,  as  in  prevailing 
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on  tbem  individually  to  act.  He  submits  the  following  rules 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  reader  :  **  Ist^  Never  sell ;  2d^  Ne- 
ver buy,  after  that  time  at  which  you  think  business  ought  to 
be  suspended ;  3e/,  Endeavour  to  disseminate  your  opinions, 
and  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same."  These  rules  he  en- 
forces at  some  length  ;  but  as  our  space  is  exhausted,  we  must 
now  conclude,  recommending  his  modest  tract  to  the  atten- 
tion and  patronage  of  all  who  desire  to  increase  the  comfort 
and  intelligence  of  that  extensive  and  highly  useful  class, — 
the  shopkeepers  of  Britain. 


V.   The  British  Medical  Journals, 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Feview,  No.  LXIX.,  contains  (p.  66) 
an  extract  from  Dendy's  "  Philosophy  of  Mjrstery*'  on  the 
subject  of  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  a  doctrine  which 
that  author  seems  to  support.  Next  follows  an  analysis  of  Mr 
Combe'^s  *'  Moral  Philosophy,'*  concerning  which,  and  his 
"  Notes  on  the  United  States,"  the  reviewer  observes,  that 
'*  although  these  works  may  appear  little  calculated  to  em- 
brace questions  essentially,  or  even  relatively,  connected  with 
the  principles  of  medical  philosophy,  nevertheless,  if  candidly 
and  considerately  examined,  his  volumes  will  be  found  so  full 
of  natural  and  scientific  truth,  that  the  most  experienced  phy- 
sician may  derive  from  them  a  valuable  and  varied  supply  of 
excellent  practical  information.'^  The  reviewer  selects  for  ex- 
position the  chapter  on  the  preservation  of  bodily  health  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  duty.  He  quotes  the  treatise  of  Dr  Cald- 
well on  Physical  Education,  justly  characterizing  it  as  an  *'  ex- 
cellent, eloquent,  and  truly  practical  work,"  and  its  author  as 
a  "highly  talent^  and  zealous  philanthropist.''' — Among  some 
extracts  given  in  a  subsequent  article,  from  **  Rambles  in  Eu- 
rope in  1839,  by  W.  Gibson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,"  we  find  the  following  sketch  of 
Mr  Lawrence  :  *'  I  iiad  not  inquired  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  was,  therefore,  particularly  struck,  upon  enter- 
ing his  study,  with  his  fine,  manly  figure  ;  his  open,  expressive, 
intelligent  countenance  ;  his  large  and  well-proportioned  head ; 
bis  lofty  and  expanded  forehead  ;  his  clear  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion ;  his  mild,  but  sparkling,  grey  eye  :  and  then  when  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  so  quiet,  modest,  and  unassuming,  with  a  man- 
ner so  gentle  and  conciliating,  and  expressed  himself  so  kindly 
and  affectionately  towards  our  country,  its  institutions  and 
citizens,  I  could  not  but  feel  1  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior being,  could  almost  imagine  I  had  known  him  all  my 
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life,  and  wanned  towards  him  insensibly,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old,  long-tried,  and  intimate  friend." — The  Report  of  Mr  Farr 
on  the  Mortality  of  Lunatics  is  reviewed  at  p.  82. — From  an- 
other article  (p.  Ill)  we  learn,  that  in  Shropshire  the  number 
of  the  insane,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  twice  as  great 
as  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  proportion  of  idiots  almost  20  per 
cent,  more ;  the  same  inferiority  being  observed,  if  we  take  a 
county  partly  mining  and  partly  agricultural^  as  Northumber- 
land ;  or  one  wholly  agricultural,  as  Sussex.  In  counties  where 
the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population  is  similar  to  that 
in  Staffordshire,  the  proportion  of  idiots  averages  11  per  cent, 
less  than  there.  Dr  Ward,  from  whose  paper  on  the  Medical 
Topography  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
acticms  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
these  facts  are  derived,  remarks  that  the  prevalence  of  idiocy 
may  be  taken  in  some  degree  as  the  measure  of  the  intellec- 
tual degradation  of  a  country,  though,  doubtless,  cUmatorial 
influence,  as  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais,  has  considerable 
effect  in  the  production  of  this  form  of  insanity.  Comparing 
Shropshire  with  the  general  average  of  England,  and  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ^'  we  find  it  inferior  to  both  united,  though 
superior  to  Wales  alone,  to  which  it  thus  rather  closely  ap- 
proaches, not  only  in  climate  and  soil,  but  also  in  intellectual 
character.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proportion  of 
idiots  is  the  highest  in  three  of  the  most  mountainous  counties 
of  Wales,  viz.,  Caernarvon  68.4,  Denbigh  75.8,  and  Merioneth 
82.  Having  thus  exhibited  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  it  is 
but  right  to  take  a  more  favourable  view,  and  to  state  that 
there  are  few  counties  in  the  kingdom  that  can  boast  of  a 
loi^r  list  of  worthies  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or  arms,  than 
Shn>p8lure." — The  only  other  article  in  this  No.  of  the  Re- 
view to  which  it  seems  necessary  here  to  direct  attention,  is 
one  (p.  155)  containing  extracts  from  **  Observations  on  the 
Management  of  Madhouses,  by  Caleb  Crowther,  M.D.,  formerly 
senimr  physician  to  the  West-Riding  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum." 
In  the  passages  quoted,  the  Doctor  recommends  that  in  every 
asylum  there  should  be  a  well  regulated  series  and  system  of 
manuscript  books,  containing  the  history  and  treatment  of 
the  patients  ;  discusses  the  causes  which  prevent  the  ready  de- 
tection of  abuses ;  and  makes  some  observations  on  Haslar 
Hospital,  St  Luke's,  Bethlem,  and  Hanwell.  As  to  the  per 
sonsd  coercion  of  lunatics,  he  says — "  Whether  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  aU  instruments  of  restraint  will  prove  advantageous 
and  practicable,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  public  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Dr  ConoUy  for  making  the  experiment  on  a  large 
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scale."  The  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  reviewer,  that  "  Dr 
Crowther,  though  he  does  seem  rather  too  wroth,  is  calculated 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good." 

The  first  article  of  No.  LXX.  is  a  review  of  Dr  Marshall 
Hairs  work  **  On  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Ner- 
vous System."  The  critic  doubts  whether  Dr  H.  is  well  ad- 
vised in  dwelling  so  much  on  the  injuries  he  has  received,  and 
thinks  him  inclined  to  overrate  their  magnitude.  **  New  views,'' 
he  justly  remarks,  "  are  at  first  Ul  understood,  and  require  op- 
position for  their  perfect  development.  Men's  minds  are  too 
entrenched  in  old  opinions  to  be  taken  by  storm,  even  by  truth. 
The  process  of  conviction  is  a  slow  and  sure  one.  All  this  a 
philosopher  should  reckon  on,  and  not  lose  his  temper  at  every 
doubt  and  every  objection."  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
account  given  of  Dr  Hall's  views  : — 

"  The  cerebral  system  being  the  system  of  the  sensations,  of 
judgment,  of  volition,  it  is  to  it  that  we  must  refer  all  morbid 
conditions  of  these  mental  acts  or  functions.  Every  derange- 
ment of  the  senses,  every  form  of  delirium  or  of  coma,  or  of 
perverted  imagination  or  judgment,  every  act  of  violence,  must 
be  referred  to  the  condition,  primary  or  secondary,  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, or  cerebellum.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
Flourens  have  shewn  that  it  is  impossible,  by  lacerations  or 
other  modes  of  injury  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  to  induce 
either  pain  or  contraction  in  the  muscular  system.  These 
organs  are  not  endued  with  sensibilify,  or  with  the  vis  nervosa 
of  Haller. 

**  When  the  cerebrum  is  irritated,  delirium  ensues.  When 
compressed,  coma  is  induced.  When  lacerated,  we  have  pa- 
ralysis of  voluntary  motion.  If  other  phenomena  are  seen  in 
diseases  of  the  encephalon,  they  arise  from  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  these  to  the  true  spinal  and  ganglionic  sys- 
tems, through  irritation  or  pressure,  counter-irritation,  or  coun- 
ter-pressure. 

"  The  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  acoustic  nerves  are,  equally 
with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  incapable  o(  pain,  or  of  ex- 
citing movements  in  the  muscular  system,  when  punctured  or 
lacerated.  But  when  the  optic  nerve  is  inflamed  or  irritated, 
there  is  impatience  of  light ;  when  the  membranes  of  the  en- 
cephalon  are  inflamed  and  the  cerebrum  irritated,  there  is  de- 
lirium. When  these  several  textures  are  compressed,  there 
is  amaurosis,  and  coma  respectively. 

"  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  not  only  undue  arterial 
action,  and  venous  congestion,  induce  morbid  states  of  the  ce- 
rebral functions,  but  the  state  of  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  ansemious  condition  in  chlorosis,  &c.  induce  similar 
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effects,  and  present  to  the  physician  anxious  cases,  which  fre- 
quently try  his  skill  in  diagnosis.  Too  great  action,  then,  of 
Uie  minute  arteries,  congestion  in  the  veins,  an  ansemious 
state  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  encephalon,  alike  induce 
morhidly  exalted  and  impaired  conditions  of  the  mental  and 
cerebral  functions:  spectra,  delirium,  insomnia;  amaurosis, 
stupor,  coma ;  violent  voluntary  actions,  or  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  motions :  these  are  the  symptoms  which  arise  out  of 
these  morbid  conditions  of  the  cerebral  system  and  functions ; 
and  these  only.  Spasmodic  actions  depend  upon  the  fact  of 
another  system  being  implicated." 

As  to  the  effects  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum — 

"  Dr  Hall  is  inclined  to  think  that  disease  of  the  cerebel- 
lum induces  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  genital  organs,  by  irri- 
tating the  medulla  oblongata.  The  effects  observed  in  strangu- 
lation, in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  well  as  in  several  experi- 
ments, induce  him  to  suppose  so. 

^  Vomiting  sometimes  occurs  as  a  prominent  symptom  as 
in  many  other  diseases  of  the  encepfaalon.  This,  as  well,  as 
the  affections  of  the  genital  organs,  is  obviously  a  result  of  ir- 
ritation of  the  medulla. 

**  Convulsions  are  more  frequent  in  diseases  of  the  cerebel- 
lum than  paralysis.  They  affect  many  parts,  and  resemble 
epilepsy  ;  or  only  one  part.  There  can  fee  little  doubt  that  it 
ia  the  adjacent  medulla  oblongata  which  is  really  irritated  so 
as  to  produce  these  phenomena. 

*'  In  some  instances  there  has  been  a  loss  of  balance,  such 
as  occurs  in  intoxication. 

**  Sometimes  the  sensibility  has  been  affected, — exalted  or 
impaired.     In  some  cases  there  has  been  amaurosis. 

"  Diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  when  they  induce  paralysis, 
usually  affect  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  the  inferior 
more  than  the  superior  extremities." 

In  the  second  article  is  reviewed  the  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  Dr  Maximilian  Jacobi,  *'  On  the  Construction 
and  Management  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane ;  with  a  particu- 
lar Notice  of  the  Institution  at  Siegburg.  Translated  by  John 
Eitching ;  with  Introductory  Ol^ervations,  &c.,  by  Samuel 
Tuke."  Mr  Tuke  agrees  with  Dr  Jacobi  in  thinkmg,  that, 
even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  no  lunatic  asylum  should 
contain  more  than  200  patients ;  a  comparison  ot  the  cost  of 
management  in  public  schools  of  various  sizes,  having  long 
led  him  to  doubt  whether  an  establishment  of  any  descrip- 
tion, for  300  persons  or  any  larger  number,  will  be  managed 
so  economically  as  one  containing  from  50  to  150  would  be 
likely  to  be.     The  weekly  cost  of  patients,  it  appears,  is  lower 
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in  the  small  county  establishment  of  Cheshire  than  in  that  of 
Lancashire,  in  Norfolk  than  in  Middlesex,  and  in  Suffolk  than 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is  suggested  as  an 
additional  benefit  likely  to  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
more  numerous  hospitals  for  the  insane,  thata  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  would  thus  be  more  widely  difiused. 
In  Mr  Tuke*s  opinion,  there  should  be  attached  to  each  a  plu- 
rality of  officers,  who,  though  not  equal  in  authority,  should 
be  united  in  the  consideration  of  the  plan  of  treatment.  He 
points  out,  as  the  greatest  desideratum  of  our  present  institu- 
tions, an  increased  supply  of  persons  qualified  for  the  deli- 
cate office  of  administering  to  disordered  minds.  **  It  is,'^  he 
remarks,  '*  the  character  of  the  persons  engaged,  more  than 
the  change  of  system  or  the  increase  of  the  number  of  officers, 
which  will  effectually  raise  the  condition  of  our  asylums." 
Among  the  qualifications  of  an  officer  for  moral  management, 
he  conceives  that  ^'  a  ready  sympathy  with  man,  and  a  habit 
of  conscientious  control  of  the  selfish  feelings  and  the  pas- 
sions,'' ought  ever  to  be  sought  for  as  carefully  as  medical  ^ill. 
^'  If  a  moral  manager  and  religious  instructor  be  chosen,  he 
should  be  one  who  knows  experimentally  the  religion  of  the 
heart,  who  can  condescend  to  the  weak  and  the  ignorant,  and 
who,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  can  become  all  things  to 
all  men.  I  have  observed  that  the  most  successful  managers 
of  the  insane  have  been  those  who  were  most  humble  and  un* 
selfish ;  and  it  is  only  persons  of  this  class  who  will  ever  effec- 
tually supply  their  intellectual  and  religious  wants.  A  per- 
son of  an  opposite  description,  however  talented,  or  however 
conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  or  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  can  never  exercise  efficiently  this  divine  art  of 
healing."  Mr  Tuke  thinks  that,  under  fair  management,  per- 
sonal restraint  of  the  patients  is  imnecessary  in  more  than 
five  out  of  a  hundred  cases  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Data  are  noticed,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  with  some  probability,  that  insanity  pre- 
vails m  England  and  Wales  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  1 
in  500  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  Norway, 
the  proportion  is  1  to  500;  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, 1  to  600 ;  in  France,  1  to  1000 ;  and  in  Italy,  1  to 
3785  ;  but  the  data  on  which  these  estimates  have  been  found- 
ed are  exceedingly  imperfect.  Mr  Tuke  recommends  a  ge^ 
nerous  diet  for  the  insane,  and  feels  confident  that  acting 
upon  this  opinion  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  small  mor- 
tality in  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  The  expe- 
rience of  Dr  Wake  at  the  York  Asylum  is  referred  to  as  con- 
firmatory of  this  belief.  ^ 
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In  an  article  at  p.  353  on  Mr  Combe's  "  Notes  on  the 
United  States,"  are  selected  from  that  work  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages relating  to  subjects  with  which  medical  men  are  more 
immediately  concerned;  such  as  moral  insanity,  lunatic 
asylums,  penitentiaries,  physical  education,  ventilation,  and 
eases  illustrative  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain. 
In  noticing  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  reviewer  introduces  the 
following  sound  remarks : — "  Dr  ConoUy,  in  his  instructive 
Report  on  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1840,  observes,  that 
*  the  principles  of  changing  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing a  lunatic,  is  evidently  one  capable  of  application  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  in  certain  periods  of  the  malady,  with  singularly 
felicitous  effects.'  We  have  always  regarded  this  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  management  of  insanity,  and  we  could 
instance,  within  the  range  of  our  own  observation,  the  fatal 
results  which  have  been  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  wilful  de- 
fiance of  this  most  essential  principle.  In  the  deeply  affect- 
ing and  deceptive  forms  of  transitory  monomania  which  are  so 
prone  to  arise  in  delicate  and  excitable  females  during  preg- 
nancy or  convalescence  after  child-birtli,  no  resource  can  be 
more  preposterous  and  pernicious  than  that  of  secluding  the 
patient  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  surrounded  by  rueful  rela^ 
tives,  and  attended  by  woe-begone  familiars.  Such  a  re- 
source is  known  to  have  been  adopted  ;  and,  from  experience, 
it  is  also  known  to  be  most  effectual  in  depriving  the  patient 
of  every  chance  of  recovery." 

At  page  489  is  a  notice  of  *'  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  the 
Nerves,  by  Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D. ;  New  York,  1840."  The 
following  is  Dr  B.'s  summary  of  the  result  of  pathological  in- 
vestigations into  the  functions  of  the  brain  : — "  Ist,  That  the 
cerebral  lobes,  or  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  are  the  seat  of 
intelligence.  2f/,  That  the  cineritious  portion  of  these  lobes, 
probably,  is  the  seat  of  the  mental  faculties.  3^,  That  the 
fibrous  or  medullary  portions  of  the  brain  are  connected  with 
the  motive  powers,  and  transmit  volition  and  sensation.  4M, 
That  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  not  connected  with  the 
manifestations  of  the  mental  powers,  but  are  with  the  motive  ; 
and  appear  also  to  be  with  the  sexual  propensity,  and  that  the 
^mpathy  between  them  and  the  stomach  is  intimate.  6M, 
That  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  manifested  by  one 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  6/A,  That  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  plays  the  most  important  part  in  mani- 
festing the  mental  powers,  and  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
memory  of  words,  events,  and  numbers.     7M,  That  the  stri- 
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ated  bodies  and  the  thalami  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
motive  powers  of  the  extremities.  8/A,  That  parts  in  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  such  as  the  fornix,  corpus  cal- 
losum,  septum  lucidum,  pituitary  bodjr,  and  pineai  gland,  are 
not  connected  with  the  mental  faculties."  Some  interesting 
extracts  are  given  from  Dr  B.'s  volume,  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  attention  on  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  mind  in 
causing  and  curing  diseases.  The  latter  subject  is  more  fully 
treated  of  in  an  essay  on  Moral  Therapeutics,  by  M.  Reveill^ 
Parise,  of  which  a  very  instructive  abstract  is  given  at  p.  511 
of  the  same  Number  of  the  Review.  The  essay  itself  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique. 

No.  LXXI.  contains  (p.  280)  a  communication  from  Dr  D. 
Jamison  of  Newtownards,  entitled,  '*  Deficiency  in  Size  and 
Disease  of  the  Cerebellum,  the  causes  of  Anaphrodisia.'*  Dr 
Jamison's  experience  has  led  him  to  certain  specified  conclu- 
sions "  confirmatory  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  ;*** 
but  as  they  are  calculated  only  for  the  pages  of  a  medical  pub- 
lication, we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  them.  We  content 
ourselves  also  with  merely  mentioning  a  review  (p.  168)  of 
Mr  Joseph  Swan's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Nervous  System,''  and  some  remarks  (p.  281)  on 
the  penal  treatment  of  insanity  and  suicide  suggested  by  a 
writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette.  The  following  sentences  are 
extracted  from  a  notice  (p.  165)  of  Dr  Bennett's  work  "  On 
the  Employment  of  the  Microscope  in  Medical  Studies :" — 

'*  Pathology  is  divided,  and  usefully  divided,  into  disorders 
of  function  and  diseases  of  structure.  The  latter  are,  no 
doubt,  the  consequences  of  the  former.  As  long  as  an  organ 
shews  no  change  in  its  material  substance,  when  examined  by 
the  naked  eye,  we  call  its  affections  functional ;  but  when  visi- 
ble or  tangible  alterations  take  place,  we  pronounce  the  com- 
plaint structural  or  organic — and  too  often  beyond  the  reme- 
dial agency  of  our  art. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  slightest /«m?ft*<?fia/ 
disorder  of  certain  organs  and  tissues,  as  the  brain,  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  &c.  are  attended,  perhaps  caused,  by  some 
minute  changes  in  the  organs  themselves,  not  discoverable  by 
the  naked  eye.  If  the  microscope  could  be  employed  in  sudi 
cases,  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  But  how  is 
it  to  be  applied  ?  Functional  disorders  are  rarely  fatal ;  and 
it  can  only  be  where  death  takes  place  from  some  other  dis- 
ease, that  the  functionally  disturbed  organ  can  be  subjected  to 
the  microscope.'' 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  No.  XXIV.,  is  al- 
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most  destitate  of  papers  claiming  notice  in  this  place.  Dr 
Brigfaam's  work  on  the  Brain  is  favourably  reviewed;  and  there 
is  a  short  but  interesting  notice  of  a  work  by  Professor  Fred. 
Hoist  of  Christiania,  '^  On  the  Influence  of  the  Systems  re« 
cently  adopted  in  various  Prisons  upon  the  Health  of  their 
Inmates.^  Some  observations  are  there  made  on  the  effect 
of  the  silent  and  solitary  systems  in  the  production  of  insanity. 
In  No.  XXV.,  the  reviewer  of  Dr  Carpenter's  "  Principles 
of  Physiology"  mentions  the  belief  of  that  writer,  that  acquir- 
ed peculiarities,  under  certain  limitations,  may  reappear  in  the 
od^ring;  and  quotes  his  statement,  that  '*  no  one  who  has 
sufficient  opportunity  of  observation,  can  doubt  that  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  have  been  developed  by  cultivation, 
are  generally  transmitted  to  the  ofispring  in  an  improved 
state  ;  so  that  the  descendants  of  a  line  of  educated  ancestors 
will  probably  have  a  much  higher  capacity  for  instruction  than 
the  child  that  springs  from  an  illiterate  race.''  ^'  This  doc- 
trine," adds  the  reviewer,  ''  which  many  recent  observations, 
particularly  those  of  Mr  Knight,  strongly  corroborate,  is  one 
to  which  a  benevolent  and  liberal  mind  naturally  leans :  we 
both  hope  and  believe  in  its  soundness."  (P.  167.) — Jacobi's 
work  on  Hospitab  for  the  Insane  is  fitvourably  noticed  at  p. 
213 ;  the  reviewer's  commendation  being  extended  to  the  in- 
troductory observations  of  Mr  Tuke,  "  to  whom,"  says  he, 
"  science  and  humanity  must  ever  remain  deeply  indebted  for 
being  the  first  in  this  country  to  open  the  way  to  that  mild 
and  just  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  has  been  so  gloriously 
consummated  by  Dr  ConoUy."  '^  This  system,"  he  adds,  *'  has 
been  now  two  complete  years  in  operation ;  and  every  suc- 
ceeding month  has  furnished  fresh  illustrations  of  its  superi- 
ority. And  when  the  great  extent  of  the  establishment  at 
Hanwell  is  considered,  and  the  perfect  publicity  of  all  the 
doings  within  its  walb,  it  is  impossible  not  to  accord  to  the 
results  of  the  experience  afforded  by  it  a  degree  of  importance 
not  easily  over-rated.  It  appears  from  the  magistrates'  re- 
port that  the  total  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  on  30th 
September  1840,  was  858,  and  on  30th  September  1841,  918  ; 
the  daily  average  number  throughout  the  year  being  883,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  915.  And  of  this  number  not  an  in- 
dividual has  been  in  personal  restraint  during  the  last  two 
years."  The  greater  part  of  Dr  Conolly's  highly  interesting 
"  Third  Report  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  County  Asy- 
lum at  Hanwell,"  Oct.  1841,  is  reprinted  at  p.  274 ;  compris- 
ing all  that  relates  to  bodily  restraint,  seclusion,  general  tr^At- 
ment,  and  religious  services. 

VOL.  XV. N.  S.  NO.  XIX.  S 
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A  paper  "  On  the  Pseudo-morbid  Appearances  of  the  Brain 
and  its  Envelopes,"  by  Dr  Robert  Paterson  of  Leiih,  publish^ 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JourtuU  for  January 
1842  (p.  107),  is  worthy  of  attention  in  relation  to  the  patho- 
logical aspect  of  phrenology.  "  These  changes,^  says  he, 
"  present  themselves  under  dbe  forms  of  colorations  and  soften- 
ings— appearances  with  which,  as  arising  from  disease,  every 
medical  man  is  familiar,  but  which  sometimes  are  noticed, 
and  bearing  a  very  marked  character,  when  few  or  no  symp- 
toms have  existed  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  to  give  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  such  a  state  of  matters  would  be  found 
after  death.  In  such  cases  we  shall  find  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  in  pseudo-morbid  changes.*'  The  causes  of 
these  which  Dr  Paterson  enumerates  are  four : — Ist,  obstruc- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  venous  circulation  occurring  shortly 
before  death ;  2^/y,  gravitation  of  the  blood  to  the  more  de- 
pendent parts ;  8dfy,  extravasal  transudation  and  imbibition 
of  the  blood,  or  of  some  of  its  components,  after  death ;  and, 
4eAfy,  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  system  (in  children 
while  the  fontanelles  are  open),  occurring  towards  the  close  of 
life. 

The  same  Journal  for  April  1842  contains  (p.  869)  an  ar- 
ticle "  On  the  FuhiBtion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  in  cold-blooded 
Animals,  in  reference  to  Sensation  and  Voluntary  Motion  re- 
maining after  removal  of  the  Cerebrum,  &c.  By  Greorge  Pa- 
ton,  M.D.*'  From  various  experiments  on  frogs  made  by  Dr 
Paton,  it  appears  that  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  and  even 
after  decapitation,  cold-blooded  animids  manifest  distinct  vo- 
luntary motion  dependent  on  sensation. — At  p.  510  is  a  no- 
tice of  Dr  Bergmann^s  investigations  "  On  the  Structure  of  the 
white  and  grey  Matters  of  the  Brain,  Cerebellum,  and  Spinal 
Marrow,*'  published  in  the  Archives  GSnSrales  de  MSdecitte  for 
August  1^1.  After  submitting  to  examination  the  matter 
of  the  braito  and  spinal  marrow  consolidated  by  means  of 
alcohol,  Dr  Bergmann  has  arrived  at  the  result,  that  both 
are  composed  of  numerous  lamellee,  closely  applied  to  one  an- 
other, forming  different  circumvolutions,  yet  never  confound- 
ing with  each  other.  These  lamellas  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  the  white  medullary  substance,  their  outer  extremities  be- 
ing enveloped  by  the  grey  matter.  Dr  Bergmann  concludes 
from  this,  that  the  brain  is  an  electric  centre,  communicating 
t^y  means  of  the  nerves  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  Nervous 
influence  he  therefore  regards  as  analogous  to  electricity,  if 
ttfxt  identical  with  it.  It  is  added,  however,  that  Professor 
Bischoff  of  Heidelbei^  (Muller's  Archives,  1841,  p.  20),  has 
made  numerous  experiments  on  the  nerves,  from  which  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  most  delicate  instruments  cannot  detect  elec- 
trical currents  in  them ;  and  that  they  are  very  bad  conduct- 
ors of  electricity,  but  have  a  very  great  sensibility  for  that 
agent — ^a  circumstance  which,  ac-cording  to  Miiller,  renders 
them  the  best  possible  electrometers. 

The  Lancet  has  recently  been  the  arena  of  a  warm  and  pro- 
tracted controYcrsy  between  Dr  Robert  Dick  of  London,  and 
several  English  plurenologists.  Its  origin  was  the  publication 
in  that  periodical,  on  5th  and  12th  February  (pp.  687  and  672), 
of  a  piqper  read  by  Mr  M.  B.  Sampson  before  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Association  last  year,  and  entitled,  ^*  Phrenology  in  its 
Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Criminals."  Our  readers  have 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr  Sampson's  views,  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  70th  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, p.  63,  to  which  we  refer.  In  the  Lancet  of  5th  March, 
forth  steps  Dr  Dick  with  ^*  Remarks  <m  some  Statements  in 
Mr  Sampson^s  Papers,''  &c.,  which  statements  he  characterizes 
as  not  less  dangerous  than  paradoxical  ^*  I  apprehend,''  says 
he,  '*  that  a  single  argument  which  I  shall  bring  to  bear  will, 
with  persons  accustomed  to  moral  investi^ion  and  discussion, 
and  to  a  study  of  the  harmony  and  adaptation  everywhere  mani- 
fested in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  furnish  an  irre- 
fragable answer  to  Mr  Sampson^s  statements,  and  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  doctrines 
of  phrenology.  The  general  inference  from  Mr  Sampson's 
statements  and  reasonings  is,  that  a  man's  propensity  to  crime 
is  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, accidental  and  involuntary,  and  that  he  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  imfortunate  tendency  he  may  labour  under 
to  violence,  excess,  &c.,  than  he  is  for  a  congenital  bad  habit  of 
body,  or  for  acquired  disease  in  any  organ.  Now,  the  simple 
and  condusive  answer  to  such  gratuitous  and  dangerous  theory 
as  this  is,  that  had  nature,  in  any  case,  constituted  a  man  so  as 
that  he  was  xmavcadably,  because  physically,  prone  to  crime, 
and  so  as  that  the  strength  of  his  volition  was  not  equal,  as  a 
counterpoise,  to  that  of  his  passions  or  propensities,  she  would, 
mi  the  same  time  (all  analogy  leads  us  to  conclude)  have  with- 
held from  him  the  consciousness  of  crime,  and  the  sentiments 
of  self-praise  and  self-blame.  There  would  most  evidently  be 
gross  ineongruity  and  gross  injustice  in  making  a  man  sensi- 
ble of  the  ^tinctions  of  good  and  evil,  and  perfectly  aware 
when  he  was  forsaking  the  one  and  abandoning  himself  to  the 
otb»r ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  sending  him  into  the  world  with 
a  congenital  disability  (dependent  on  physical  conformation)  of 
preferring  the  good  and  eschewing  the  evil.    In  no  other  part 
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or  arrangement  of  either  the  moral  or  physical  creation  do  we 
observe  any  such  monstrous  and  palpable  inconsistency — ^any 
such  manifest  and  notorious  departure  from  harmonious  adap- 
tation. Now,  as  no  person  who  has  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  candour  or  common  sense  will  affirm  that  men,  even  the 
most  criminal,  ever  lose  their  consciousness  that  they  are  act- 
ing criminally,  or  at  least,  lose  this  consciousness  in  anything 
like  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  may  commit  crime, — 
and  this  consciousness  being  the  test  and  measure  of  a  man's 
possession  of  volition  in  regard  to  his  actions,  and  therefore  of 
his  responsibility, — and  as  (according  to  my  former  argument) 
it  would  be  obviously  an  injustice  and  incongruity  repugnant 
to  all  our  ideas  of  harmonious  adaptation  in  nature  and  equity 
in  the  Deity,  that  men  should  be  responsible,  if  constituted 
congenitally  subject  to  the  control  of  an  original  and  physi- 
cal necessity,  it  follows  that  Mr  Sampson's  theory  is  ill  found- 
ed ;  and  that  the  influence  which,  as  assumed  by  phrenologists, 
the  brain  exerts  over  the  mind,  though  possibly  it  may  exist 
in  some  degree,  yet  does  not  exist  to  the  extent,  nor,  probably, 
operate  in  the  manner  which  they  suppose.  This  argument, 
which  I  shall  not  here  seek  further  to  illustrate  or  apply,  will, 
I  apprehend,  if  properly  managed,  be  found  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  chief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  improbable 
and  dangerous  doctrines  of  phrenology.  It  very  directly  proves 
the  folly  of  modifying  our  jurisprudence  in  conformity  with 
phrenology,  as  proposed  by  the  abettors  of  that  system,  since 
it  would  be  the  last  degree  of  absurdity  for  the  laws  to  absolve 
a  man  of  crime  whose  own  internal  feelings  charged  htm  not 
only  with  being  criminal^  but  with  being  voluntarilg  so'' 

These  and  other  objections  of  Dr  Dick  (to  one  of  which, 
regarding  the  case  of  Miss  Mapes,  published  in  our  fourteenth 
volume,  p.  356,  we  mean  to  advert  on  a  future  occasion),  areablv 
replied  to  by  Mr  Sampson  on  19th  March  (p.  848),  23d  April 
(p.  131),  and  I4th  May  (p.  251)  ;  by  Mr  J.  G.  Davey,  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  on  19th  March  (p.  850), 
and  30th  April  (p.  168)  ;  by  Mr  E.  J.  Hytche  on  19th  March 
(p.  852),  and  21st  May  (p.  272) ;  by  Mr  W.  Miller  of  Isling- 
ton,  on  16th  April  (p.  108),  and  14th  May  (p.  251) ;  by  a 
writer  subscribing  "  Spectator,''  on  14th  and  28th  May  (pp. 
262  and  314) ;  by  Mr  R.  W.  Heurtley  of  Kensington,  on  14th 
May  (p.  252),  and  4th  June  (p.  349) ;  and  by  Mr  H.  B.  Brooks 
on  28th  May  (p.  315).  Additional  communications  from  Dr 
Dick  are  inserted  on  19th  March  (p.  864),  2d  April  (p,  13), 
7th  May  (p.  196),  and  4  th  June  (p.  349) ;  and  editorial  remarks 
on  the  responsibility  of  criminals  for  their  acts,  the  grounds 
of  exemption,  and  the  plea  of  insanity,  appear  on  11th  June 
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(p.  375).*  In  reviewing  this  controversy,  it  strikes  us  as  cu- 
rious, that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Samp- 
son, that  all  criminals,  whether  sane  or  insane,  free  or  neces- 
sary agents,  are  responsible,  to  the  effect  of  being  subjected  to 
reformatory  treatment,  in  itself  sufficiently  punitive  to  serve 
as  a  terror  to  those  whom  fear  is  capable  of  influencing.  We  are 
surprised,  also,  that  the  fact  expressed  by  the  classical  saying, 
"  Fideo  meliora  proboque^  deleriora  sequor^''  is  so  much  over- 
looked by  Dr  Dick  ;  and  we  freely  renounce  all  "  pretensions 
to  candour  and  common  sense,"  by  expressing  the  deliberate 
belief,  that  criminals  are  often  destitute  of  the  consciousness 
that  their  conduct  is  wrong  and  culpable.  Moreover,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  Dr  Dick  shews  great  ignorance  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  insanity  in  asserting,  '•  that  so  long  as  the  intellect  is 
sufficiently  sound  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  the 
moral  sense  is  always  simultaneously  sound  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  the  man  responsible" — the  word  "  responsible" 
being  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  is  strange  to  find  a 
doctor  of  medicine  maintaining,  as  he  does,  that  individuals 
who,  either  from  original  defect  or  disease,  lose  their  moral 
perception,  lose,  "  let  it  be  most  carefully  remarked,  their  irir 
tellectual  perception  simultaneously  and  in  like  degree.'^  Mr 
Sampson,  with  reason,  protests  against  the  arrogant  style 
m  which  Dr  Dick  has  chosen  to  discuss  a  subject  on  which 
the  most  able  and  candid  men  may  legitimately  differ.  Ne- 
cessity is  neither  more  nor  less  than  necessity,  whether  causes 
be  of  a  physical  or  moral  character ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  been  supported  by  many  eminent 
and  estimable  philosophers  and  divines,  who  failed  to  discover 
in  it  that  horrible  and  dangerous  tendency  which  declaimers 
are  fond  of  ascribing  to  it.  We  therefore  concur  with  Mr 
Sampson  in  the  opinion,  **  that  a  scientific  journal  should  not 
be  made  the  medium  of  charges  against  any  one  of  *  arti- 
fice' and  '  disingenuous  reasoning,'*  coupled  with  the  holding 
of  views  which  are  *  wild,'  *  visionary,'  *  shocking,'  *  ludicrous,' 
and  *'  dreadful,'  unless  these  charges  are  accompanied  by  some- 
thing like  demonstration." — Of  phrenology  Mr  Davey  says,  "I 
am  no  less  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  that  gentleman  doubts, 
than  I  am  sure  of  my  own  existence  at  the  moment  I  write, 
because  I  have  practically  tested  it  in  the  examination  of  the 
heads  both  of  the  sane  and  the  insane.  Let  Dr  Dick  do  as 
I  have  done,  go  to  the  large  public  prisons  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  and  test  the  question  at  issue."' 
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LeetureM  on  Phrenology  have  lately  been  delivered  at  the  following  , 
places : — 

1 .  At  Birmingham,  in  March,  a  course  by  Mr  Rumball  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Cannon  Street ;  and  another  by  Mr  Wilson  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  Paradise  Street,  to  the  members  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society.  The  attendance  at  Mr  Rumball's  course  is  stated  to 
have  been  respectable  but  not  numerous ;  at  Mr  Wilson's,  pretty  good. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  course,  Dr  Birt  Davis  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Wilson  in  a  very  complimentary  speech ;  the  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr  Levison,  and  carried  with  great  applause.  BCr  Wilson 
subsequently  delivered  another  course  to  the  members  of  the  Athemeum, 
having  been  engaged  to  do  so  by  the  managers  of  that  institution.  We 
understand  that  both  he  and  Mr  Rumball  give  sketches  of  the  dispositions 
and  talents  of  individuals  for  certain  fees. 

2.  At  Bristol,  by  Mr  Jonathan  Barber,  in  March  and  April.  The  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  the  Brittol  Mercury  of  16th  April : — ''  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr  Barber's  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology  at  the  Tailors' 
Hall,  Broad  Street,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  meeting.  The  first  and  second  consisted  of  votes  of  thanks  '  to  Mr 
Barber  for  his  clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  science,'  and  *  to  BCr 
Bally,  for  the  aid  rendered  by  the  application  of  his  mode  of  measure- 
ment to  the  various  heads  and  casts,  and  for  his  efforts  generally  to  ren- 
der the  science  demonstrable  to  the  public'  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
resolutions  declared — ^  That  Mr  Barber's  lectures  had  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression of  the  truth  of  Phrenology ;  and  of  its  great  importance  to  self- 
discipline,  in  education,  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  giving  confirma- 
tion to  the  sacred  truths  of  morality  and  religion :' — '  That  in  Uie  opinion 
of  the  meeting  he  had  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  applying  phrenology  to  the  discrimination  of  chankcter,  by  having  ap- 
plied it  with  accuracy  in  numerous  and  incontestable  instances  among  the 
citiEons  of  Bristol :' — And  <  That,  with  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  already 
voted  to  Mr  Barber,  the  mechanics  desired  to  express  their  deep  sense  <rt 
obligation  to  him  for  the  liberal  terms  by  which  this  course  had  been 
made  available  to  their  special  information,  and  for  the  evident  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  had  sought  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science.'  The  meeting  expressed  a  further  hope  that 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  course,  and  the  large  attendance  upon  it, 
would  induce  Mr  Barber  to  extend  a  similar  benefit  to  their  brethren  of 
the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
passed  by  acclamation  to  the  chairman  of  the  lectures,  J.  B.  Clarke, 
Esq." 

3.  At  Chdtenham,  in  April  and  May,  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  by  Rich- 
ard Beamish,  Esq.  These  are  repcorted  at  considerable  length  in  the 
ChdUnham  Free  Press  and  Looker-on,  After  the  delivery  of  the  concluding 
lecture  on  13  th  May,  a  vote  of  thanks  waf>,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Conolly, 
seconded  by  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  voted  by  acclamation  to  Mr  Beamish. 

4.  At  CkesterUe^Street,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  a  course  by  Mr  £.  T. 
Craig,  who  has  lately  delivered  another  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 

6,  At  DublfH,  a  course  by  Mr  Wilson  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  May. 
We  learn  from  a  Dublin  paper,  that "  the  several  meetings  were  numerously 
attended,  and  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  subject  was  manifested." 
(The  World,  June  4.) 

6vAt  Emsworih,  a  lecture  on  the  evening  of  22d  March,  by  Mr  G. 
Miller,  surgeon,  the  president  of  the  Emsworth  Literary  Society.     The 
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HtMU  TeUffraph  of  28th  Mftrcb,  after  stating  that  the  lecture  was  very 
instructive,  and  delivered  to  a  most  respectable  an4  crowded  audience^ 
adds : — **  The  study  of  the  science  is  evidently  advancing  in  this  place  and 
neighbourhood ;  popular  prejudice  is  vanishing  fast  before  free  enquiry, 
which  appears  to  be  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  greatly  on  the  alert. 
Hen  begin  to  discover,  that  if  Phrenology  be  consistent  with  fact,  it  must, 
in  qiate  of  all  ap]^earances,  possess  the  advantage  which  characterijses  all 
that  is  real,  of  bemg  ultimately  beneficial  to  mta^  A  vote  of  thanks  to  th^ 
Lecturer  was  warmly  adopted.'' 

7.  At  Heidetberg,  in  May  and  June,  a  course  by  Mr  Geoige  Combe,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  been  obligingly  favoured  with  the  following  com- 
munication by  Mr  Yon  Struve,  a  very  intelligent  lawyer  of  Biannheim, 
who,  correetly  estimating  the  importance  of  Phrenology,  takes  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  diffusion  in  the  land  of  its  birth : — '*  To  the  Ediior  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  ofEdJMmrgK — Sir,  Phrenology,  long  neglected  Phrenology, 
has  raised  its  head  again  in  the  country  of  Gall  and  SpurzhQim.  Not  far  from 
Tiefenlm>im,  the  native  town  of  the  former,  Mr  George  Combe,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  academical  senate,  and  in  a  class-room  (or  Auditorium  as  it  is 
called  here),  granted  to  him  by  the  University,  begpan  his  phrenological  lec- 
tures at  Heidelberg  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  has  now  delivered  eight  lec- 
tures. The  most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  faculty,  viz.,  Doctor  Chelius, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery ;  Dr  Naegele,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence ;  Dr  Thomas  Bischo^  Professor  of  Physiology ;  Mr 
Mittermaier,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  known  throughout  Europe  by  his 
writings  on  Criminal  Legislation ;  Professor  Spengel,  Bhetoric ;  Profes- 
sor Jolly,  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Mechanics ;  Dr  Boiler,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  several 
other  distinguished  persons,  regularly  attend  them.  Several  gentlemen,  of 
whose  number  I  am  one,  came  over  from  Mannheim  by  rail-road  for  the 
purpoae.  It  is  astonishing  how  Mr  Combe  has  been  able  to  make  himself 
so  much  master  of  the  German  language  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  his  lec- 
tures in  it.  One  of  the  professors  paid  him  even  the  compliment,  that  he 
pronounced  the  German  more  distinctly  than  many  German  teachers. 
These  lectures  will  convince,  I  hope,  my  countrymen,  that  as  nature  in 
general  can  be  studied  only  by  observation,  so  particularly  also  the  nature 
of  man ;  that  we  must  not  begin  to  study  at  a  point  which  is  quite  above 
our  capacities,  but  at  a  point  which  is  fairly  within  our  reach ;  and  that  the 
only  means  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  mind,  such  as  it  exists  in  its 
union  with  the  body,  is  to  observe  the  organ  with  which  it  works — the 
brain,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  mental  character  of  its  owner.  But  our 
German  philosophers,  like  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  have  hitherto 
been  more  inclined  to  quarrel  about  the  nature  of  a  thuig  which  by  their 
very  quarrels  they  proved  themselves  not  to  know,  than  to  study  its  na- 
ture l^  observation.  Others  set  up  systems  of  psychology,  which  were  in 
fact  nothing  but  descriptions  of  their  individual  diaracters,  every  one  try- 
ing to  prove  to  mankind  that  those  qualities  which  he  possessed  eminently, 
or  at  least  thought  himself  to  possess,  were  the  very  essence  and  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  The  result  was,  that  there  were  taught  as  many  differ- 
ent philosophies  of  mind  as  there  were  original  teachers  ;  that  one  sys- 
tem of  psychology  fell  after  another,  as  soon  as  it  had  lost  the  zest  of  no- 
velty ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  made  as  little  progress 
as  the  science  of  astronomy  under  the  guidance  of  the  astrologers,  or  the 
science  of  chemistry  under  the  influence  of  the  alchemists.  The  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  mistaken  method  was,  that  mental  philosophy,  as 
far  as  it  was  not  founded  upon  observation,  fell  into  great  disrepute  aniong 
the  generality  of  men  whose  heads  were  not  turned  by  the  technicalities 
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of  what  calls  itself  science^  although  it  is  nothing  but  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  it.  So,  I  hope  that  the  ancient  school  have  themselves  paved 
the  way  to  Phrenology ;  and  if  they  prove  to  have  had  at  least  this  merit, 
we  may  pardon  them  for  the  rest  of  their  doings.  In  Germany  there  is  no 
animosity  against  Phrenology,  such  as  seems  to  prevail  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  learned  men,  and  men  of  standing  in  church  and  state  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  but  there  is  a  total  ignorance  of  the  state  which  Phre- 
nology has  attained  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  North  America.  Ger- 
many ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  generous  endeavours  of 
Mr  G.  Combe  to  bring  back  to  them  a  light,  which  they  did  not  know  how 
to  appreciate,  although  it  shed  its  first  rays  among  themselves,  but  which 
has  been  rekindled  and  become  more  and  more  brilliant  in  foreign  countries, 
notwithstanding  all  the  storms  raised  against  it  by  bigotry,  pedantry,  and 
enthroned  self-conceit.  I  trust  he  will  not  leave  our  country  before  he  has 
seen  Phrenology  firmly  established  among  ourselves.  I  am,  Sir^  your 
obedient  servant,  Gustav  von  Struvb,  Advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. — Mannheim^  M  June  1842."  We  have  noticed 
at  page  252  of  this  Number,  Mr  Noel's  exertion|  in  favour  of  Phrenology 
in  Dresden,  and  hope  that  Germany  will  at  last  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  philosophy. 

8.  At  London,  the  following  lectures  by  Mr  C.  Donovan.  (1.)  An  introduc- 
tory lecture  in  April  at  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  licicester  Square, 
where  Phrenology  is  specially  studied  by  a  class  under  his  instruction ;  (2.) 
.A  lecture  at  the  Bussell  Institution,  Great  Coram  Street*  in  May ;  (3.)  A 
course  of  six  lectures,  now  being  delivered,  at  the  Clapham  Literary  In- 
stitution ;  and,  (4.)  A  course  of  six  at  the  Wandsworth  Institution,  also 
now  going  on. 

Phrenology  in  Exeter, — The  meetings  of  the  Phrenological  Society  ended 
on  16th  May ;  the  days  of  meeting  having  been  the  third  Monday  in  every 
month  since  October.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  of  the  members,  who 
are  not  numerous,  have  shewed  a  supineness  in  their  attendance,  which 
does  not  augur  well  in  favour  of  its  continuation ;  there  are  not  above 
twenty,  and  several  of  the  most  active  either  have  left  or  are  about  to  leave 
Exeter.  At  the  first  meeting  in  October,  I  proposed  to  admit  ladies  as  mem- 
bers ;  this  was  put  off,  but  they  were  admitted  as  visitors,  and  they  have 
attended  ever  since ;  so  that,  though  often  but  few  members  were  present, 
there  was  always  a  good  attendance  of  visitors  of  both  sexes.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  phrenolo^ts  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  it  is  only  by  bringing  it  forward  before  strangers  that  they  can 
hope  to  do  so.  Last  year  I  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  society, 
chiefly  of  young  men,  entitled  <<  The  Exeter  Society  for  Advancement  in 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature."  In  connexion  with  it,  I  have  opened  a 
phrenological  class ;  but  not  much  has  been  done  hitherto,  on  account  of 
my  having  been  obliged  to  interrupt  it  for  some  time ;  we  are,  however, 
going  to  resume  it,  and  I  may  say  that  this  society  has  been  the  means  of 
makmg  many  acquainted  with  Phrenology.  F.  Duval. 

Exeter,  2Ut  May  1842. 

Mr  BrindUy^s  Anti- phrenological  Lectures  in  London, — "  An  extraordi- 
nary scene  took  place  on  Friday  se'nnight  (May  27)  al  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  Mr  Brindley  the  Anti-Socialist  having  undertaken,  in  a  public 
lecture,  an  attempt  to  controvert  the  principles  of  Phrenology.  The  lec- 
turer contended  that  the  skull  of  the  criminal  Good  afforded  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  hvpothesis  of  Mr  Combe,  and  other  professors  of  the 
science.  A  cast  of  his  skull,  taken  by  the  lecturer  a  few  minutes  after 
the  execution,  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Elliotson  and  other  medical  gentle- 
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men,  was  produced,  and  phrenologists  generally  were  inyited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  Mr  Brindley  resenrmg  to  himself  the  right  of  reply. 
The  house  was  crowded.  At  a  few  minutes  after  eight,  Mr  Brindley  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  stated,  that  having  been  favoured  with  the  cards 
of  several  gentlemen  who  expressed  a  wish  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
he  should  be  happy  to  accommodate  them  with  seats  on  the  platform,  if  they 
preferred  it.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  champions  of  phrenological 
science  were  ranged  in  a  semi-circle  round  the  lecturer.  The  lecture  was 
then  proceeded  with,  Mr  Brindley  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  skull 
of  the  culprit  Good.  The  lecturer  was  once  or  twice  interrupted  by  per- 
sons who  disapproved  of  what  he  said  ;  and  Mr  Mathews,  who  was  stated 
to  be  forernan  to  Mr  Devillo,  denied  that  he  correctly  described  the  cast 
of  Good's  skull,  undertaking  to  produce  a  cast  by  Dr  Elliotson.  He  left 
the  Theatre  for  that  purpose,  and,  on  his  return  said,  '  that  Mr  Brindley 
having,  Quixote-like,  created  a  phrenology  of  his  own,  had  as  readily  de- 
stroy^ it ;  and  that  if  it  could  be  proved  to  him  that  it  was  on  the  broad 
principle  of  benefiting  science,  and  not  the  paltry  subterfuge  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  that  actuated  the  lecturer,  he,  for  one,  should  be 
ready  to  cope  with  him.'  The  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  audience, 
evidently  with  the  lecturer,  here  burst  out,  and  a  scene  of  terrific  confu- 
sion arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  stated  to 
be  Busbea,  jumped  on  the  stage,  and  advanced  in  an  excited  manner  to- 
wards the  lecturer,  striking  his  hands  violently  on  the  table.  Much 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  his  proceedings,  and  the  officers  of  the  Theatre 
were  requested  to  remove  him.  He  resisted  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  it  was  only  by  carrying  him  by  the  arms  and  legs  off  the  stage  that 
he  was  eventually  got  rid  of.  Order  could  not  be  again  restored,  and  the 
meeting  was  virtually  at  an  end ;  and  Mr  Brindley,  having  stated  that  ho 
should  be  ready  to  defend  his  views  at  any  time  against  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents,  left  the  stage." — Ohbe. 

We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
that  Mr  Brindley  insisted  principally  on  the  want  of  parallelism  of  the 
tables  of  the  skull,  the  inequality  of  thickness  of  the  cineritious  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  the  fallacy  of  phrenological  measurements ;  re- 
viving Dr  Stone's  objections,  which,  he  maintained,  had  never  been  re- 
fated  ;  and  evidently  assuming  that  phrenologists  inferred  the  size  of  the 
organs  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  measurements  by  callipers.  (On  the 
subject  of  Dr  Stone's  objections,  we  refer  to  vol.  vi.  of  this  Journal,  p.  1.) 
Mr  Brindley's  lecture  lasted  three  hours.  On  2d  June,  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  delivered  a  second  in  the  same  place,  having  previously  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  the  newspapers : — **  Mr  Brindley  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  phrenological  hypothesis,  and  chal- 
lenges Dr  Elliotson,  or  any  Phrenologist  oi  established  reputation,  to 
point  out  on  the  brain  the  organs  they  have  mapped  out  on  the  head. 
lir  Donovan  has  undertaken  to  give  the  characters  impromptu  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  known  dispositions,  who  will  accordingly  be  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening."  At  the  door  of  the  Theatre, 
however,  a  person  employed  by  Mr  Donovan  delivered  bills  to  the  persons 
entering  it,  to  the  effect,  that ''  the  statement  of  Mr  Brindley,  that  Mr  D. 
had  pledged  himself  to  examine  heads  before  the  audience,  at  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre,  on  this  or  any  other  evening,  was  untrue.''  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  thinly  attended,  Mr  Brindley  spoke  for  two  hours ;  after  which, 
*'  Dr  Bnshea"  appeared  (having  been  recognised  in  the  gallery,  and  called 
for  by  tbe  audience),  and  after  apologising  for  his  conduct  on  the  former 
evening,  wrote  out  his  notions  of  the  mental  qualities  of  seven  children 
whose  written  characters  had  previously  been  handed  in ;  but,  as  we  are 
informed,   only  two  of  his  sketches  proved  to  be  correct     The  meet- 
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ing  broke  up  after  twelve  o'clock.  At  a  third,  held  n^Lt  eT^ung,  the 
Theatre  was  crowded,  and  Mr  Brindley  declaimed  for  three  hours  and  a 
half  on  the  infidel  tendency  of  Mr  Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man."  No 
one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  vindication  of  Phrenology.  At  the  conclu- 
siouy  which  was  about  twelve  o'clocki  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  lo 
Mr  Brindley,  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman. 

As  the  newspaper  reports,  so  iwc  as  we  have  seen  them^  give  no  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Mr  Brindley's  objections,  and  he  himself  evinces  no 
anxiety  to  publish  them,  we  must  of  course  leave  him  in  apparent  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Judging,  however,  firom  the  objections  published  by  him 
some  years  ago,  in  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  we  infer  that  their  whole  force 
must  be  derived  ^m  misrepresentations  which  can  impose  only  on  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Phrenology. 

**  Dr  Bushea,''  above  mentioned,  is  the  individual  of  whose  doings  at 
Sheffield  some  account  was  given  in  our  last  Number,  p.  186.  He  has 
now,  we  leam,  prefixed  ''  the  Reverend"  to  his  name ! 

The  following  is  a  communication  firom  Mr  Donovan  : — 

"  Sir, — Should  you  take  any  notice  of  Mr  Brindley's  anti-phrenologi- 
cal campaign  in  London,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  my  interference,  on  the  second  evening  of  the  representation  of . 
his  misrepresentations  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  opening  reference 
to  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  made  by  Mr  Brindley  on  the  evening  I 
was  present,  was  a  quotation  from  a  small  work  on  Phrenology,  written, 
I  believe,  by  Mr  Carmichael  of  Dublin.  There  was  no  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  Phrenology  icom  OzX\  or  Spur^heim,  nor  of  any  of  the  argu- 
ments or  facts  in  support  of  either  of  the  two  great  propositions  upon 
which  Phrenology  is  based.  Some  minor  point  of  an  anatomical  nature, 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection^  the  text  from  which  he  discoursed,  and 
which  afforded  him  a  theme  for  exhuming  the  defunct  argumentations  of 
Dr  Stone, '  et  id  genus/  During  hi9  hour's  discourse,  Mr  Brindley  gave 
frequent  proofs,  to  phrenological  perceptives,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
situations  assigned  to  the  organs ;  cmd,  in  his  attempted  measurements,  he 
exhibited  equal  ignorance. 

"  In  coming  forward  on  this  occasion,  I  had  no  notion  of  entering 
into  any  refutation  of  the  fallacies  which  he  occupied  an  hour  in  utter- 
ing, whilst  he  kindly  afforded  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  reply, 
further  than  those  which  my  appeal  to  facts  involved.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing proposal : — That  I  would  examine  ten  or  twenty  heads,  fairly  and  im- 
partially chosen  by  and  from  persons  unknown  to  me  or  to  Mr  Brindley, 
and  that  I  would  stake  my  own  character  morally  and  scientifically  on  the 
result.  In  reply  to  this  offer,  Mr  Brindley  insisted  that  the  examination 
should  be  on  that  stage.  This  I  refused  to  accede  to,  stating  that  I  had 
examined  heads  for  the  Medical  Society  of  the  London  University  Col- 
lege, not  in  their  Theatre,  nor  before  an  assembly,  but  in  my  own  room ; 
the  papers  having  been  afterwards  read  before  the  Society,  to  the 
complete  conversion  of  the  leader  of  the  anti-pbrenological  party  and 
many  of  his  followers.  The  debate  between  Mr  Brindley  and  Messrs 
Yemen  and  Logan  having  become  rathw  warm,  and  the  hour  waxing  late^ 
I  retired,  having  waited  nearly  an  hour  after  my  proposal.  The  night 
following,  I  had  to  deliver  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Clapham,  and 
not  having  been  referred  to  in  any  way  by  Mr  Brindley  on  the  subject  of 
my  challenge,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  advertised  and  placud- 
ed,  that  I  had  '  pledged  myself  to  come  forward  and  examine  heads  Uiat 
evening  on  the  stsge,' — ^not  a  word  privately  or  otherwise  having  be«i 
said  to  me  by  any  body,  though  I  was  at  Kii^  William  Street  all  ^ly,  as 
to  the  mode  of  selection,  or  any  other  preliminary.  The  only  course  open 
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to  me,  being  engaged  as  before  mentioned,  was  to  contradict  Bfr  Brindley's 
&l8e  statements,  which  I  did  by  issuing  a  number  of  bills,  one  of  which 
I  enclose  to  yon  now* 

'*  It  appears  that  Mr  Brindley  did  bring  forward  some  boys  mUcted  by 
hbrnlfy  whore,  or  how,  I  know  not,  calling  on  me  in  a  triomphani  manner 
to  come  forward,  and  pluming  himself  on  my  absence,  &c 

''I  will  admit  that  I  was  wrong  in  noticing  Bfr  Brindley  at  all,  for  he 
ought  not  to  haTe  been  noticed.  I  did  not  go  the  ifarst  night,  and  I  would 
not  have  gone  the  second,  but  that  I  had  heard  of  an  opposition  to  him  on 
the  first  mght,  and  I  wished  to  see  how  it  proceeded.  *  *  * 
I  did  not  attend  any  other  meeting  of  Mr  Brindley's ;  the  house  was  packed 
with  claqueurs  and  ignorant  non-phrenologists. 

**  On  the  evening  when  Mr  B.  treated  of  the  immoral  and  irreligious 
tendencies  of  phrenology,  I  caused  some  hundreds  of  the  bill  No.  2  to  be 
circulated  in  Uie  Theatre.  This  opposition  has  given  rise  to  enquiry,  and 
of  course  to  conviction ;  respecting  such  opposition,  one  may  say  in  the 
words  of  Locke,  '  I  am  no  more  troubled  and  disturbed  with  all  the  dost 
that  is  raised  against  it,  than  I  should  be  to  see  from  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower  where  I  had  clear  air  and  sunshine,  a  company  of  little  boys,  or 
great  boys,  for  'twere  all  one,  throwing  up  dust  in  the  air  which  reached 
not  me,  but  fell  on  their  own  eyes.'  It  is  believed  that  Mr  Brindley  has 
lost  money,  if  he  were  the  payer,  by  this  undertaking.    I  am,"  &c. 

The  **  bill  No.  2,"  circulated  by  Mr  Donovan,  is  as  follows  : — **  Anti- 
dots. — *  That  the  moral  and  religious  otjections  against  the  phrenological 
theory  are  utterly  futile,  I  have  from  the  first  l^en  fully  convinced.' — 
Richard  Whateiy,  D.D,,  Lard  ArMithop  of  Dublm,^' 

MiJUu^ — ^When  lately  at  Milan,  I  called  on  Dr  Castle,  who  is  publish- 
ing a  book  on  Phrenology  in  Italian.  It  should  receive  a  hearty 
welcome,  even  as  it  is,  cut  and  marred  by  the  police.  The  first  three 
numbers  I  have  got,  but  though  suited  for  the  Italians,  they  contain 
nothing  new  to  us.  Dr  Castle  proposes  making  an  abridged  transla- 
tion of  his  work  for  the  English  market,  in  wMch  he  promises  much 
new  matter,  founded  on  his  experience  and  practice  in  the  science. 
He  and  Count  Nei^^rg  (his  indefatigable  partner  in  labour  of  writing 
and  in  research),  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  quantity  of  new  ideas  in  their 
minds,  which,  I  confess,  I  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend,  perhaps 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  want  of  time.  However,  they 
said  enough  to  make  me  curious  to  read  the^  as  yet,  unpublished  num- 
bers of  the  work,  and  which  I  hope  he  will  publish  in  English  shortlv. 
Cast-taking  is  unknown  in  Italy,  even  in  the  backwud  state  m 
which  it  IS  in  England.  What  a  pity  a  handsome  subscription  is 
not  made  amongst  phrenologists  towards  a  high  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  way  to  take  casts,  which  shall  be  free  from  aU  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  present.  It  should  be  such  a  premium  as  would  induce  men 
of  invention  and  talent  to  ixj  their  hands  at  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
should  not  long  wish  for  it  m  vain. — I  shall  be  happy,  as  the  j^roposer  of 
luch  a  plan,  to  put  my  name  down  for  L.50,  for  I  ascribe  much  import* 
ance  to  the  use  of  casts.  I  can  conceive  no  better  study  than  to  be  con- 
tinually taking  casts  of  those  whose  characters  one  well  knows,  and  com- 
paring them  with  each  other,  and  remarking  in  what  the  heads  agree  or 
difi^,  as  well  as  the  characters.  Indeed,  comparison  seems  to  be  &e  soul 
of  Phrenology.  While  the  present  mode  of  taking  casts  continues,  such 
a  thing  is  impossible.  The  annoyance,  time,  ^Urt,  and  expense,  are  far  too 
great  Wm.  M^hbrson  Adams. 

Pan$,  Mwf  IS,  1842. 
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Account  of  a  Phrenological  Vitit  to  the  Penitentiary  /or  young  Crindnak 
at  Paris,  made  by  M.  VoisiN,  in  Company  with  a  Committee  of  Members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  February  17,  1839. — lu  addition  to  M, 
Voisin  and  the  committee  from  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  there  were  pre- 
sent MM.  BouUon  and  Pontignac  de  Villars,  of  whom  the  former  was  go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  the  latter,  secretary.  Four  hundred  young  criminals 
were  examined,  one  by  one,  by  M.  Voisin ;  who,  having  looked  at  the 
form  of  each  one's  head,  and  examined  it  with  his  hand^  directed  him  to 
go  to  the  right  or  the  left,  according  as  his  character  or  natural  endow- 
ments appeared  to  be  good  or  bad.  These  he  subsequently  divided  into 
four  classes,  putting  the  worst  in  the  first,  the  best  in  the  fourth,  and  ar- 
ranging in  the  two  intermediate  series  those  who  formed  a  sort  of  jttste 
miUeu  between  the  others. 

Of  the  400  boys  originally  examined,  254  were  selected  by  M.  Voisin 
as  those  whose  good  or  evil  qualities  were  most  distinctly  marked.  The 
fourth,  or  best  class,  contained  only  25,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  ;  while 
61  were  arranged  in  the  first  or  worst  class.  Of  the  remaining  168,  77 
wore  placed  in  the  third  class,  91  in  the  second,  the  bad  again  preponder- 
ating. 

M.  Boullon,  the  governor,  then  gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
the  youths  thus  classified  by  M.  Voisin.  He  stated  that  M.  Voisin's  first 
class  included,  in  a  very  great  proportion,  the  bad  characters  in  the  house, 
or  those  whose  intellectual  favulties  were  most  limited.  The  second  and 
third  divisions  appeared  to  M.  Boullon  not  to  ofier  any  striking  difierences 
between  each  other ;  but  the  fourth  class  comprehended  almost  all  those 
children  who  were  most  docile,  most  intelligent,  and  most  industrious. 
This  class  included  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were  employed  as 
monitors  in  the  school,  or  as  overlookers  in  the  workshops.  The  testi- 
mony of  M.  de  Villars  corresponded  almost  completely  with  that  of  M. 
Boullon. 

A  long  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  report  in  the  Academy. 
The  two  chief  objections  raised  by  the  debaters  were,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  gaol  was  given  after  M.  Voisin  had 
pronounced  on  the  characters  of  the  boys,  instead  of  before  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion ;  and  secondly,  that  M.  Voisin's  classification  implies 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  intimately  connected,  and  be- 
come developed  in  the  same  proportion,  while*  in  reality,  no  such  absolute 
relation  between  mental  and  moral  endowments  exists. — Bulletin  de  VAca- 
dimie  Boyale,  Novembre  1841. 

Mr  Hodgson's  Lectures  on  Education,  at  the  Liverpool  Mechanic^  Institution, 
— **  On  Saturday  last,  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  able  secretary  of  this  in- 
stitution, concluded  a  brilliant  and  effective  course  of  eight  lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Education.  Truly  conceiving  that  education  cannot  be 
properly  directed  without  a  constant  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  educated,  he  laid  the  foundation  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  human  constitution,  and  treated,  in  detail,  of  physical  education, 
the  education  of  the  passions,  intellectual  education,  education  of  the  ima- 
ginative powers,  and  moral  and  religious  education.  The  errors  which  hnve 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  *  conduct'  of  education  were  pointed  out,  not  in 
anything  like  a  spirit  of  detraction,  but  only  that  the  proper  methods  might 
be  better  understood  and  appreciated.  The  last  two  lectures  were  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  national  education,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  '  edu- 
cation of  all'  and  *  education  conducted  by  the  government'  Mr  Hodgson 
pleaded  earnestly  for  universal  education,  and  triumphantly  refuted  the 
objections  which  continue,  to  the  great  grief  of  every  enlightened  mind,  to 
be  urged  against  it.     As  to  national  education,  in  the  second  bonte,  he  ad- 
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mitied  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  bat  maintaiiied  the  duty  which  the 
State  lay  under  to  instrnct  all  whom  she  called  open  to  obey  her  laws.  On 
the  whole,  Mr  Hodgson  has  fully  sustained,  and,  considerins;  the  greater 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  we  should  even  say  considerably  raised,  the  high 
character  which  his  former  course  on  Phrenology  gained  for  him ;  and  we 
confidently  trust,  that  his  expositions  of  what  constitutes  a  '  complete  and 
generous  education,'  will,  in  due  time,  be  productive  of  much  good.'* — 
Liverpool  Alfnon,  May  2,  1842. 

Improvement  of  the  Human  Race, — To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal. — Sir,  In  your  number  for  January  is  a  paper  on  ''  The  Legal  Pro- 
tection of  the  Sentiments  and  Affections,*'  which,  although  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York,  appears  to  be  parti- 
cularly addressed  to  the  governing  powers.  The  excellence  of  the  paper 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  the  success  of  it  may  be.  That  the  legislation 
of  the  United  States  depends  wholly  on  the  people,  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr  Hurlbut,  and  his  address,  therefore,  appeals  exclusively  and  em- 
phatically to  themy  as  the  only  source  from  whence  the  new  laws  for  which 
he  pleads  can  emanate,  or  by  whom  they  can  be  enacted.  Now,  Sir,  Mr 
Combe  has  proved  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  America,"  bow 
little  can  be  expected  of  any  such  enlightened  legislation  from  the  people 
of  the  States  in  the  present  average  of  their  education,  and  perhaps  of  their 
phrenological  development;  fori  have  yet  to  learn  from  you  that  the  last, 
under  any  sort  of  education,  however  general,  would  be  capable  of  enabling 
them  to  appreciate  measures  founded  on  the  "  greatest  happiness"  prin- 
ciple. Being  myself  imbued  with  sentiments  perhaps  ultra-liberal,  and 
having  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  science  of  Phrenology,  I  cannot  yet 
overcome  the  feeling  of  disappointment  (now  at  the  age  of  sixty)  with 
which  I  have  regarded  the  operation  of  that  science,  in  destroying  all  the 
fine  aspirations  of  my  youth  and  manhood  relative  to  the  immediate  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  race  from  error  and  misery,  by  the  effect  of  a  general 
education  of  one  generation,  which  I  formerly  sinc-erely  believed  could  be 
effected.  I  now  learn  that  a  moiral  effect  on  the  brain  is  very  insufficient 
for  this  purpose  without  a  physieal  change  also ;  and  how  this  new  confor- 
mation is  to  be  effected  without  some  controlling  power  over  indiscrimi- 
nate propagation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
power  as  this  can  ever  be  permitted  to  exist,  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  I  think,  that  it  will  never  be  established 
by  the  majority  of  the  people ;  for  a  contrary  opinion  would  involve  this 
absurdity — that  ignorance  may  become  sensible  of  its  own  ignorance,  and 
be  willing  to  effect  its  cure  by  prohibiting,  or  abstaining  from,  all  marriages 
between  parties  of  low  developments.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  higher 
grades  of  intellect  will  influence  the  inferior  by  the  use  of  their  superior 
reasoning  powers,  this  must  be  under  the  supposition,  that  the  inJferior 
possess  sufficient  of  these  powers  to  be  thus  acted  on. 

As  for  the  efficacy  of  education  alone,  in  producing  through  successive 
generations  a  sufficient  alteration  in  the  phrenological  development  of 
the  brain  in  the  great  minority  of  the  race,  I  cannot  but  consider  this 
event  as  requiring  a  period  not  less  than  any  of  those  recorded  in  geology. 

The  same  reasoning  will  suggest  thoughts  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  for  even  a  people  of  the  highest  known  race  as  they 
at  present  exist. 

These  difficulties  arose  in  my  mind  since  Phrenology  entered  it,  and  most 
happy  should  I  be  to  find  that  they  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  a  science 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  shew  us  the  straight  road  to  human  happineM. 

I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  wish  to  throw  no  doubts  on 
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the  truth  of  the  science.    My  only  object  is  to  elicit  its  practical  applica- 
tion. H.  A.  M. 
BtUiM,  S6IA  Apra  1843. 

StoHttieal  Enqumf, — ^Las  Oases,  in  his  Journal  (part  6,  page  88%  says, 
that  he  **  once  knew  a  man,  who,  being  much  engaged  in  arithmetical  cal- 
eolations,  confessed  that  he  could  not  enter  a  drawing-roomirithont  being 
led  irresistibly  to  count  the  people  who  were  in  it;  and  that,  when  he  sat 
down  to  table,  he  could  not  aroid  summing  up  the  number  of  plate,  glass, 
&,cJ*  Considering  the  pursuits  of  the  person  referred  to,  the  habit  was 
doubtlessly  occasioned  by  the  undue  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Number, 
which  sought  for  employment  when  any  external  incitement  was  presented. 
But  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  wherein  the  organ  of  Calculation  is  very 
deficient ;  yet  the  person  referred  to  is  much  iddicted  to  statistical  en- 
quiries, more  especially  to  those  which  possess  a  political  or  moral  bear- 
ing ;  and  these  are  the  only  subjects  upon  which  his  small  arithmetical 
power  18  at  all  overcome.  He  rarely  attends  a  public  meeting  without 
making  a  rou^h  estimate  of  the  attendance ;  and  at  the  chapel  which  he 
frequents,  he  is  accustomed  to  connt  the  congregation,  and  he  has  kept  a 
mental  record  of  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  five  years.  His  de- 
velopment presents  a  very  large  endowment  of  the  organs  of  Order  and 
Comparison ;  Causality  is  large ;  and  the  Sentiments  are  well  developed, 
as  are  most  of  the  Perceptives.  In  this  <uwe  I  am  disposed  to  refer  the 
natural  disposition  to  the  influence  of  large  Causality  upon  large  Senti- 
ments, which  will  impart  a  bias  to  the  investigation  of  questions  connected 
with  moral  progress.  Individuality  will  create  a  love  of  facts,  and  Compa- 
rison a  tendency  to  collect  illustrative  particulars ;  whilst  Order  prodnces 
a  love  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  active  temperament  sapenMB 
of^ganic  activity.  The  result  of  the  whole  combination  is,  that  the  inhe- 
rent reluctance  of  Number  is  overcome ;  and  it  is  excited  into  some  de- 
gree of  action,  although  still  far  below  what  would  be  accomplished  were 
it  largely  developed.  £•  J.  Httohb. 

Satanic  Agency. — In  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Jude's  Church,  Liver- 
pool, on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  10,  1842,  and  published  in  the 
"  Penny  Pulpit,"  under  the  title  of  *'  Satanic  Agency  and  Mesmerism," 
the  Bev.  Hugh  M'Neile  grants  more  power  to  the  Mesmerisers  tium  they 
are  willing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  accept  the  credit  of,  and  supposes  them 
to  hate  a  co-operator  not  fit-to  name  to  ears  polite.  On  Uie  subject  of 
insanity  he  says,  after  quoting  from  Mark  vi.  2.  the  case  of  the  man 
with  an  unclean  spirit — "  Here  was  a  iK>or  creature  whom  we  should  now 
call  a  maniac,  and  whom  we  would  now  secure  and  take  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and,  by  means  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  prevent  him  injuring  hia 
own  body.  Our  philosophy  goes  no  farther  than  this.  Our  medical  prac- 
titioners would  say  that  there  was  some  disorganiaation  of  the  poor  crea^ 
ture's  brain,  and  their  philosophy  goes  no  farther  than  organised  or  dis- 
oiganiaed  matter.  But  if  Jesus  met  such  a  man — ^if  he  who  can  see  into 
the  spiritual  world  entered  one  of  our  lunatic  asylums,  he  would  see 
what  our  doctors  cannot  see,  that  the  devil  is  there.  The  devil  ha$  poi$ei' 
iion  of  many  tn  the  very  tame  manner  a$  he  had  he/are,*'  Of  the  truth  of  the 
last  sentence  few  can  doubt  C.  Donovan. 

Head  of  the  Venus  de  Medicie* — *'  We  only  saw  one  female  slave  of  great 
beauty,  who,  though  very  young,  was  already  a  mother,  and  had  her  infant  in 
her  arms.    3he  wa«  described  to  us  as  an  Abyssinian,  but  had  much  more  of 
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the  light  copper-coloaring  of  the  fmr  East.  Her  hair  was  smooth  and 
black,  her  features  small  and  exqnisitel  j  proportioned^  and  the  shape  of 
her  head  faaltless ;  so  that  if  the  phrenological  criticism  on  the  Venns  de 
Medicis  be  correct,  that  a  woman  with  a  hMd  so  formed  would  be  deficient 
in  understanding,  this  l>eaut]fal  little  Abyssinian  must  haye  been  a  per- 
fect idiot," — The  Hon,  Mrs  G,  L,  Da/wion  Darner's  Diary  of  a  Tour  to  Greece^ 
Twrhsy,  Egypi,  and  the  Hdy  Landy  yol.  i.  p.  121. — ^The  preceding  extract 
has  been  sent  us  bj  a  correspondent,  *^  principally  to  elicit  a  note  upon  it,'' 
r^^ecting  the  head  of  the  Venus  de  MmQcis.  The  only  remaric  that  seems 
necessary  is,  that  phrenological  criticism  has  nerer  related  to  the  "  fault- 
less shape,"  but  only  to  the  small  size,  of  the  head  of  the  Venus. 

Dr  Spurgheim. — ^Extract  from  the  article  Spurzhbuc  in  the  Penny 
Cydopcedia. — ''  In  the  articles  Gall  and  Phrbnoloot,  we  have  eiyen  a 
general  account  of  the  differences  between  the  systems  of  Spurxheim  and 
his  preceptor.  The  scientific  reputation  of  the  former  must  rest  chiefly  on 
his  baring  proyed  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  and  many  other  yery 
important  facts  in  its  anatomy,  which,  though  published  in  his  name  jointly 
with  that  of  Ghedl,  were  certaonly  due  to  the  researches  of  Spursheim  alone. 
These,  indeed,  haye  as  yet  no  certain  application  in  Phrenology;  yet 
l^punheim  must  be  regarded  as  haying  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  that  science.  He  claims  the  merit  of  haying  discoyered  . 
eight  new  cerebral  organs ;  of  analysing  and  classifying  the  mental  powers ; 
of  pointing  out  the  moral  and  religious  relations  of  Phrenology,  and  the 
rdations  of  natural  language  or  bodily  actions  to  it,  and  of  haying  made 
many  improyements  in  the  mode  of  inyestigating  the  facts  bearing  upon  it. 
Admitting  these  claims,  howeyer,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  scientific  merit 
(tf  Spursheim  (wheUier  Phrenology  be  true  or  not)  must  stand  far  below  that 
of  GalL  The  great  infiuence  which  he  has  had  in  giying  the  predominant 
character  to  the  Phrenology  of  the  present  day  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
Ins  power  of  rendering  it  a  subject  of  popular  study.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
adinirably  adapted.  He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  his  style  both  of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  fluent,  bold,  posi- 
tire,  and  unhesitating  ;  his  illustrations  were  always  pointed  and  amusing ; 
his  arguaients,  though  often  quite  illogical,  were  yery  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion; his  conclusions  general  and  indefinite;  and  he  always  treated  his 
subject  with  an  enthusiasm  which  none  could  feel  but  one  conyinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  cause,  and  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  canry  conyiction 
to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not  well-disciplined  in  the  fallacies  of  science. 
That  which  Oall  discoyered  and  inyented,  but  could  scarcely  haye  taught, 
was  by  Spurzheim  made  to  seem  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  under- 
standmg ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  the  reputation  of  hay- 
ing made  Phrenology  one  of  the  most  popular  studies  of  the  present  day.'' 
[We  are  led,  by  the  reports  of  persons  who  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr 
GW,  to  belieye  that  his  power  of  teaching  is  here  underrated.] 

Prntt^um  ShAUs  at  ihe  Bay  of  Santa,  8"  62'  a—"  There  is  here  an  an- 
cient burying-plaoe  of  the  Indians,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  turned 
up  by  yisitors  in  search  of  huaqueros,  or  earthen  yessels,  found  in  the 
grayes.  The  whole  surface  is  strewed  with  skulls  and  bones  bleaching  in 
the  sun,  which  receiye  many  a  kick  by  the  idle  passers-by.  The  back  part 
of  these  skulls  is  almost  yertioal,  and  rises  quite  abruptly  from  the  great 
hole  at  the  base.  The  left  side  is  generally  much  more  prominent  than 
the  right.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  retreating ;  and  the  line  of  the 
face  is  quite  as  perpendicular  as  that  of  the  European."— TAr«  Tears  in 
the  Pad/ie,  by  an  OJicer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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Injluenee  cf  BodUy  Health  on  the  Mini, — ^Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Eaiaj 
of  Sickness,  says, — *^  The  greatest  benefit  of  health  is,  that  whilst  it  lasts 
the  mind  enjoys  its  full  vigour ;  whereas  sickness,  by  the  distemper  of  the 
body,  discomposes  the  mind  as  much,  and  deprives  its  faculties  of  all  their 
lustre."— (ifwc€Wa»€Oi«  W(frh»,  2d  edit.  p.  146.) 

In  No.  LXX.  p.  81,  we  commented  with  some  severity  on  a  case  pub- 
lished in  the  Phrenological  Almanac,  under  the  title— '' Death  from  Ex- 
cessive Exercise  of  Imitation ;''  remarking,  however,  that  possibly  thai 
censurable  title  had  been  prefixed  by  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  and  not 
by  Mr  Donovan,  who  communicated  it  in  a  private  letter.  Soon  after- 
wards, we  were  authorised  by  Mr  D.  to  confirm  this  conjecture,  and,  in 
justice  to  him,  are  happy  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact. 

Boohs  Received. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April. — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  for  April. — ^Discourse  introductory  to  Lecturer 
on  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  New  York.  By 
Marty n  Paine,  M.D. — A  Few  Words  to  Tradesmen  and  to  the  Public 
on  the  Desirableness  and  Practicability  of  abridging  the  Number  of  the 
Hours  of  Business.  By  A.  J.  K.,  Pp.  24.  London  :  J.  F.  Shaw,  1842. — 
A  Review  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision ;  designed  to  shew  the  Unsound- 
ness of  that  celebrated  Speculation.  By  Samuel  Bai)ey.  London :  J. 
Ridgway.     8vo. — The  United  States  Magazine,  Nos.  XLI.  and  XLII. 

Nexvspapen  Received, — Midland  Counties  Herald,  March  31. — Chelten- 
ham Looker-on,  April  2,  9, 16 ;  May  7, 14. — Cheltenham  Free  Press,  April 
2,  9,  16,  23,  30 ;  May  7. — Bristol  Mercury,  April  16. — Cheltenham  Ex- 
aminer, April  6. — New  York  Watchman,  March  26.— -Liverpool  Albion, 
May  2. — Liverpool  Mercunr,  May  6. — Manchester  Guardian,  May  14.— 
Medical  Times,  Part  for  May,  and  Number  for  June  4. — Morning  Chro- 
nicle, May  28. — Great  Northern  Advertiser,  June  9. — The  World,  June  4. 

To  Correspondents, — Mr  Hytche's  paper  on  the  Temperaments,  and  that 
of  Mr  W.  R.  Lowe  on  the  murderer  John  Williams,  will  appear  in  our 
next ;  also  the  short  communications  of  Messrs  Levison  and  Arthur 
Trevelyan. 

To  Subscribers, — ^Irregular  delivery  of  the  Journal  in  the  country  is 
sometimes  complained  of;  but,  as  each  Number  is  uniformly  published  in 
time  for  the  monthly  parcels  from  Edinburgh  and  London,  the  delay  seems 
to  be  attributable  to  the  country  booksellers. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy  for  the 
post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  publishers,  Messrs 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court — Articles  intended  for 
the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor  six  weeks 
before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications  for  the  section  of  "  Im- 
TELLioENOB,"  and  also  advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising :— eight  lines,  6s. ; 
twelve  lines,  7s.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  148. ;  a  whole 
page,  25s.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  publishert  in  Edinburgh 
or  London. 

Edinburgh,  Ut  July  1842. 
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I.  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Phrenological  Association^ 
at  its  Fifth  Annual  Session,  at  London,  in  June  1842. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Monday  20th  June,  and  the  five 
following  days. 

At  the  first  meeting,  held  at  half-past  one  o*clock, — Dr  El- 
liotson  in  the  Chair, — the  following  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  read  by  Mr  Richard  Cull,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries : — 

"  The  fifth  session  of  the  Phrenological  Association  begins 
to-di^. 

•*  Your  Committee  congratulate  you  on  the  eminent  success 
of  the  fourth  session,  held  in  this  room  in  June  last  year,  and 
they  anticipate  an  increasing  success,  as  the  importance  of 
Phrenology  in  its  several  applications  becomes  more  exten- 
siyely  known. 

•*  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  you  elected  a  Com- 
mittee of  24  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
viz. : — 

*«H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  Dr  Barlow;  Thomas  H. 
Bastard,  Esq. ;  F.  B.  Beamish,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Richard  Beamish, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Dr  J.  P.  Browne;  H.  B.  Churchill,  Esq.;  George 
Combe,  Esq.;  Dr  Conolly ;  Dr  A.  Cox ;  Richard  Cull,  Esq. ; 
James  Deville,  Esq. ;  Dr  EUiotson,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Evan- 
son;  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.;  Wm.  Hering,  Esq.;  Sir 
Geo.  M'Kenzie,  Bart.,  F.R.S. ;  Dr  Moore ;  M.  B.  Sampson, 
Esq. ;  James  Simpson,  Esq.  ;  J.  Soper  Streeter,  Esq. ;  E.  S. 
Symes,  Esq. ;  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, Esq. 
"  Your  Committee  appointed  Mr  Sampson  Hon.  Sec,  and 
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printed  and  circulated  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fourth  session. 

**  Your  Committee  simultaneously  communicated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  resident  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Man- 
chester, and  Bath,  on  the  expediency  of  holding  the  present 
session  in  one  of  those  towns ;  but  the  result  was,  that  your 
Committee  judged  it  to  be  more  desirable  to  hold  it  in  London. 

**  Your  Committee  added  the  following  gentlemen  to  their 
number : — "  Dr  W.  A.  F.  Browne ;  Dr  A.  Combe ;  R.  Cox, 
Esq. ;  Frederick  Dover,  Esq. ;  Dr  Engledue ;  Dr  Forbes,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S. ;  J.  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.;  Robt.  Maugham,  Esq. ;  Pro- 
fessor Rigoni  (of  Pavia) ;  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Charles 
A.  Tulk,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Thomas  Uwins,  Esq.,  R.A.  And 
your  Committee  appointed  Mr  Cull  Hon.  Sec.  with  Mr  Samp' 
son. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  fixed  their  session  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as 
ours.  Your  Committee,  aware  of  the  inconvenience  which 
this  circumstance  would  occasion  to  gentlemen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  both,  considered  the  propriety  of  changing  the  time 
of  holding  the  session  ;  but  they  judged  it  would  more  conduce 
to  the  general  convenience,  not  to  disturb  those  arrangements 
which  had  been  notified  to  the  public  through  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal. 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr  Sampson  on  a 
mission  to  the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  Secretaryship,  when  Dr  Moore  kindly  undertook 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

'*  At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Friday  at 
one  o^clock,  the  financial  statement  of  the  Committee  will  be 
submitted  to  the  members. 

"  The  functions  of  your  Committee  will  end  with  the  session, 
when  you  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  a  new  Committee. 

"  Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Mr  Deville  has  kindly  offered  to  the  Association  the  loan  of 
easts  from  his  collection,  to  illustrate  any  paper  for  which  the 
author  may  desire  it;  and  that  Mr  Deville  will  open  his  mu- 
seum to  the  members  from  10  to  5  on  the  mornings  of  those 
days  when  the  meetings  take  place  in  the  evenings.  Your 
Committee  remark  that  these  offers  are  a  repetitiim  of  last 
year's  kindness. 

'^  The  diagrams  around  us  are  kindly  lent  to  the  Association 
by  Mr  Cull,  which  your  Committee  remark  is  also  a  repetition 
of  last  year's  kindness. 

**  Your  Committee  have  next  the  painful  duty  of  recording 
the  decease  of  three  gentlemen  connected  with  the  science, 
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since  last  we  met,  one  of  whom  was  then  a  member  of  the 
committee :  these  are,  Lord  Doughis  Qordon  Hallyburton,  who 
was  long  known  as  an  experienced  and  zealous  phrenologist ; 
Henry  Clarke,  MJtC.S.,  also  a  member  of  the  Association, 
a  well  informed  phrenologist,  and  of  whom  a  worthy  notice  has 
appeared  in  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and,  lastly,  William 
ocott,  who,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  yet 
has  left  a  name  so  intimately  connected  with  the  science,  and 
was  its  advocate  too  at  a  time  when  an  avowal  of  conviction 
of  its  truth  so  often  brought  obloquy,  that  your  Committee 
feel  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  and  justice  to  his  memory  de* 
mands  this  notice. 

"  In  conclusion,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  miscon- 
ception, your  Committee,  following  the  example  of  the  Royal 
Society,  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  Association,  as  a 
scientific  body,  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinion  of  any  of 
its  members. 

"  Your  Committee  state  this  in  their  anxious  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry  for  each 
member,  while  securing  also  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  single- 
ness of  exertion,  both  in  advancing  and  in  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Phrenology,  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  improving  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  man." 

Dr  W.  C.  Engledue  of  Portsmouth  then  delivered  an  In- 
troductory Address.  He  commenced  by  observing,  that  the 
doctrines  he  was  about  to  advance  must  be  received  as  the 
opinions,  not  of  the  Association  as  a  body,  but  only  of  a  sec- 
tion of  its  members.  Uniformity  of  thought  was  certainly 
a  desirable  object,  but  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  than 
by  the  establishment  of  true  principles.  Influenced  by  this 
object,  he  would  insist  on  the  future  exposition  of  our  princi- 
ples being  preceded  by  the  inculcation  of  material  doctrines, — 
not  with  any  sectarianising  spirit,  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
all  influenced  by  that  great  power — Truth.  After  alluding 
to  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  present  generation  to  form 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research,  and  speaking  of 
the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  such 
bodies,  Dr  Engledue  proceeded  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
study  of  human  nature  had  not  been  included  among  the  ob- 
jects of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science— that  Man,  the  most  intricate  piece  of  organism — ^the 
most  astounding  specimen  of  nature's  efforts — ^the  very  top- 
most link  in  that  chain  of  life  spread  daily  before  us — the 
vitalised  lump  of  clay  wearing  the  human  form— claims  not 
a  mementos  consideration.      We  must   (continued  Dr   E.) 
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work  out  this  problem ;  and  in  our  researches  we  are  not 
to  discourse  concerning  essences,  spirits,  or  the  immateri- 
al mind,  but  concerning  one  of  the  innumerable  modifica- 
tions of  matter — ^we  have  to  investigate  one  portion  of  man's 
organism  (brain),  and  we  have  to  determine  its  peculiar  func- 
tions. Having  taken  this  preliminary  step — understanding 
what  man  really  is — ^we  have  next  to  apply  this  knowledge  ; 
and  by  this  means  great  changes  will  be  effected.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  perform  this  duty  apart  from  every  other  con- 
sideration, apart  from  received  opinions  and  doctrines,  and 
unmoved  by  the  weight  and  number  of  antique  theories. 

The  accumulation  of  our  facts,  our  observations,  and  our 
experiments,  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  allowed  to  ccmtinue 
a  chaotic  mass,  without  arrangement,  classification,  and  ge- 
neralization. Facts  form  the  basement-structure  of  our  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  But  the  period  is  come  when  we  must 
cease  speaking  of  our  facts  only — the  constant  inculcation  of 
them  was  necessary  during  the  first  promulgation  of  our  views 
— it  is  now  our  duty  to  apply  them,  to  build  up  a  sjrstem,  and 
then  make  it  bear  on  specific  points.  The  value  of  the  marble 
is  not  known,  and  its  beauty  is  not  seen,  while  it  lies  concealed 
in  the  quarry,  untouched  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor ;  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  applicability,  thift  great  power  and  tendency 
of  our  principles  and  conclusions,  are  either  unseen,  or  their 
vast  importance  unrecognised,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  position,  and  not  made  to  exert  their  influence  on 
questions  bearing  most  powerfully  on  man's  progression.  In 
pursuing  this  course,  we  must  expect  difficulties ;  but  we  must 
remember,  that  in  the  maj(M:ity  of  instances  we  have  to  deal 
with  untrained  intellect,  and  consequently  with  the  slaves  of 
prejudice — we  have  to  fight  with  those  who  are  still  influenced 
by  the  impressions  communicated  during  infancy.  Some  firom 
sloth,  and  others  from  a  deficiency  of  moral  courage,  are  de- 
terred from  examining  the  views  and  doctrines  they  embrace, 
and  thus  prolong  their  infancy  to  the  tomb.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  opposition  ofi^ered  by  such  characters  ?  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised if  they  denounce  physiological  investigations  as  evil 
and  unwise  speculations !  Why  are  the  conclusions  of  induc- 
tive research  evil  and  unwise  ?  Because  such  conclusions  over 
throw  preconceived  fancies  and  opinions,  and  bid  the  ofispring 
of  the  imagination  give  way  to  a  candid  and  scientific  appeal 
to  man's  reasoning  faculties.  Since  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  intellect,  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude.  We  have  all  sinned  in  this  particular ;  we  have 
all  been  too  anxious  to  make  our  views  dovetail  with  the  views 
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and  opinions  now  current  in  society.  No  Cerebral  Physiologist 
should  do  this.  By  this  title,  we  mean  the  individual  who  is 
conversant  with  the  cerebral  organism  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals — ^we  mean  the  philosopher,  and  not  the  empiric — 
the  physiological  investigator,  who,  after  deducing  certaiM 
principles  for  his  guidance,  boldly  follows  them  out,  and  fears 
not  the  result,  however  it  may  interfere  with  received  opinions 
and  established  dogmas. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  views  which  such  consi- 
derations open  up  are  new  and  startling, — but  they  are  true. 
The  promulgation  of  these  views  may  produce  inconvenience 
to  some,  and  uneasiness  to  others  ;  but  no  considerations  of  this 
kind  can  offer  any  good  reason  for  their  suppression.  Are  we 
to  sacrifice  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  at  the  shrine  of  ex- 
pediency? Is  ultimate  good  to  be  lost  sight  of?  Are  we  to 
be  the  butterflies  of  a  day,  and  unalloyed  selfishness  our  ruling 
passion  ?  Are  we  to  employ  ourselves  in  pandering  to  the 
tastes,  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  our  own  generation !  Ar^e 
antique  theories  and  visionary  speculations  of  more  importance 
th  an  laws  deduced  from  a  careful  consideration  of  man' s  nature  ? 

We  should  cease  our  endeavours  to  reconcile  our  views  with 
anv  particular  kind  of  doctrine,  because  it  is  dishonest,  and 
boldly  assert  what  we  consider  truth,  regardless  of  the  effect. 
We  dislike  all  attempts  at  mutilation.  Let  Truth  be  the  idol 
of  our  reverence.  No  real  good  has  ever  been  effected  by 
stifling  truth,  but  immeasurable  mischief  has  always  resulted 
from  the  promulgation  of  error.  It  is  truth  which  makes  free 
— and  the  continued  promulgation  of  truth  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  perfect  freedom. 

(After  adverting  to  the  vast  changes  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  state  of  society,  and  tiie  still  more  astonishing 
improvements  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  human  nature,  Dr  Engledue  proceeded) — 

Exactly  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  we  were  assem- 
bled in  this  room  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  views  con- 
sidered to  be  of  essential  importance  to  the  well-being  of  our 
species.  How  have  we  spent  the  intervening  period  ?  What 
means  have  we  taken  to  insure  their  reception  ?  What  steps 
shall  we  take  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  educating  the  rising 
generation  in  our  system  of  philosophy  ?  What  is  the  cause 
of  so  much  doubt  concerning  a  question  so  important,  so  self* 
evident !     What  prevents  its  reception  ? 

It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  the  very  first  axiom  of  our  science 
is  erroneous.     •'  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind." 

Mr  Combe  states — "  We  do  not  in  this  life  know  mind  as 
one  eBtity  and  body  as  another,  but  we  are  acquainted  only 
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with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body^  which  act  con- 
stantly together,  and  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  every 
state  of  the  mind  involves  a  corresponding  state  of  certain  cor- 
poreal organs^  and  every  state  of  these  organs  involves  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  the  mind,''' 

A  similar  doctrine  we  shall  find  inculcated  by  almost  all 
writers  on  Cerebral  Physiology. 

This  is  mere  assumption.  We  boast  that  our  science  b 
purely  inductive,  and  yet  in  the  enmneration  of  our  axioms 
we  assume  a  position  all  our  facts  tend  to  disprove.  To  evade 
the  charge  of  materialism,  we  content  ourselves  with  stating 
that  the  immaterial  makes  use  of  the  material  to  shew  forth 
its  powers.  What  is  the  result  of  this  \  We  have  the  man 
of  theory  and  believer  in  spiritualism,  quarrelling  with  the 
man  of  fact  and  supporter  of  material  doctrines.  We  have 
two  parties :  the  one  asserting  that  man  possesses  a  spirit  su- 
peradded  to  but  not  inherent  in  brain — added  to  it,  yet  having 
no  connection  with  it — ^producing  material  changes,  yet  im- 
material— destitute  of  any  of  the  known  properties  of  matter 
— in  fact,  an  immaterial  something,  which  in  one  word  means 
nothing,  producing  all  the  cerebral  functions  of  man,  yet  not 
localized,  not  susceptible  of  proof ;  the  other  party  contend- 
ing that  the  belief  in  spiritualism  fetters  and  ties  down  physio- 
logical investigation — ^that  man'^s  intellect  is  prostrated  by  the 
domination  of  metaphysical  speculation — that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  essence,  and  that  organized  mat- 
ter is  all  that  is  requisite  to  produce  the  multitudinous  mani- 
festations of  human  and  brute  cerebration. 

We  rank  ourselves  with  the  second  party,  and  conceive  we 
must  cease  speaking  of  '^  the  mind,*'  and  discontinue  enlisting 
in  our  investigations  a  spiritual  essence,  the  existence  of  which 
cannot  be  proved,  but  which  tends  to  mystify  and  perplex  a 
question  sufficiently  clear,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  organized  matter — its  forms — its  changes — ^and 
its  aberrations  irom  normal  structure. 

Almost  all  physiologists  commence  their  investigations  with 
an  unfavourable  bias.  How  is  this  ?  Because  they  first  adopt 
a  theory,  and  then  commence  their  investigations ;  instead  of 
first  taking  a  wide  and  extended  view  of  human  and  compar- 
ative physiology,  apart  from  preconceived  opinions :  because 
in  their  infancy  they  were  taught  that  man's  position  depended 
on  the  possession  of  some  essence ;  and  in  their  manhood,  that 
intellect,  which  should  investigate  the  grounds  for  such  a  belief, 
is  cabin'd,  cribb'ed,  confin'd,  by  the  apparent  necessity  for 
such  a  speculation.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  this  ?  Consult 
physiological  writers,  and  we  find  that  they  are  perfectly  sa- 
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tisfied  that  the  seat  of  mental  operation  is  the  brain>  and  no 
other  organ ;  yet  they  contend  that  nothing  more  has  been 
proved  ti^  this — ^that  the  brain,  by  its  peculiar  organism,  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  acts.  They  introduce  us 
to  a  phantom — ^they  call  forth  a  spirit,  and,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  proof,  state,  it  guards,  governs,  and  directs  material  move- 
ments. 

We  contend  that  mind  has  no  existence— that  we  have  to 
consider  matter  only. 

What  is  organized  matter  ?  Merely  a  collection  of  atoms, 
possessing  certain  properties  and  assuming  different  and  de- 
terminate forms.  What  is  brain  ?  Merely  one  kind  of  or- 
ganized matter.  What  do  we  mean  by  cerebration  ?  The 
Amotion  of  the  brain — one  of  the  manifestations  of  animal 
life,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  combination  of  matter.  The 
varied  changes  of  form  which  this  matter  assumes  give  rise 
to  the  numerous  manifestations  of  cerebration  in  the  different 
tribes  of  beings,  and  the  varied  changes  of  cerebration  in  the 
same  being  originate  in  molecular  alterations,  merely  other 
expressions  of  a  new  condition. 

Cerebration,  then,  expresses  the  manifestation  of  a  series 
of  actions  resulting  from  the  properties  possessed  by  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  organism  (brain)  when  acted  upon  by  appro- 
priate powers.  In  the  same  way  as  organism  generally  has 
the  power  of  manifesting,  when  the  necessary  stimuli  are  ap- 
plied, the  phenomena  which  we  designate  by  the  term  life 
— so,  one  individual  portion  (brain)  having  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct properties,  manifests,  on  the  application  of  its  appropriate 
stimuli,  another  species  of  action,  which  we  propose  to  call 
cerebration.  If  the  sum  of  all  the  bodily  functions — ^life,  be 
not  an  entity,  how  can  the  product  of  the  action  of  one  portion 
of  the  body  (brain)  be  an  entity  ?  Feeling  and  intelligence 
are  bul/mcdoncd portions  of  life. 

The  '^  why  or  how*'  such  a  form  of  matter  is  capable  of 
manifesting  such  peculiar  function  we  cannot  explain :  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  decide  that  it  does  so— we  may 
never  go  further.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  power  of  matter 
to  do  Uiis !  To  such  a  one  we  would  say,  Who  dares  assign 
limits  to  the  inherent  powers  of  matter  'i  Let  us  first  find  out 
all  that  matter  can  do^  before  we  dogmatize  and  assert  what  it 
cannot  do. 

No  action  can  go  on  in  an  organ,  that  is  to  say,  no  mani- 
festation of  the  function  of  an  organ  can  go  on,  without  a  change 
in  the  organic  molecules  composing  it.  This  position  was 
beautifully  verified  in  the  case  related  by  Mr  Combe,  where 
the  skull-cap  having  been  removed  by  an  accident,  and  the 
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brain  exposed,  he  was  enabled,  by  conversation,  to  excite  par- 
ticular faculties,  and  he  noticed  that  the  manifestation  was  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  peculiar  movement  in  the  portion  of 
brain  forming  the  cerebral  organ.  We  are  at  present  quite 
incapable  of  ascertaining  by  what  means  impressions  made  on 
the  organs  of  the  senses  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  how  the 
various  stimuli  emanating  from  the  brain  are  conveyed  to  the 
several  organs.  This  is  most  probably,  bjr  a  change  in  the 
molecular  arrangement,  as  rapid  as  galvanic  action,  and  per- 
haps more  so.  However,  we  know  as  little  about  this  as  we 
do  of  the  nature  of  light,  galvanism,  or  electricity. 

In  an  organ  whose  function  is  to  secrete  a  fluid,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  fluid  may  be  vitiated  and  altered  by  a 
very  slight  change  in  the  ultimate  structure,  and  at  first  the 
change  is  not  appreciable  by  our  senses.  If  abnormal  function 
continue,  it  is  the  result  of  absolute  organic  disease  ;  that  b 
to  say,  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  particles 
quite  incompatible  with  healthy  action.  In  like  manner,  an 
alteration  of  cerebral  structure  is  always  the  cause  of  abnor- 
mal cerebration.  We  see  no  better  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  manifestation  of  cerebration  depends  on  the  excitation  of 
cerebral  matter  by  "  an  essence'' — "  a  principle^' — by  "  the 
mind" — than  we  do  that  the  bile  and  the  saliva  are  secreted  by 
their  respective  glands,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  same 
or  some  other  essence.  We  do  not  speak  of  liver  principle  or 
salivary  principle.  We  see  a  certain  arrangement  of  particles 
in  the  form  of  an  organ  called  liver,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
blood  sent  to  it ;  the  result  is,  the  secretion  of  a  particular 
fluid,  which  we  call  bile  ;  further  than  this  we  cannot  go :  no 
other  organ  is  so  organized,  no  other  organ  produces  a  similar 
secretion. 

We  see  certain  articles  of  food  conveyed  to  the  stomach  ex- 
cite it  to  the  performance  of  its  function — Digestion.  The 
external  senses  receive  impressions  and  convey  them  to  the 
brain,  and  excite  it  to  the  performance  of  its  function — Cere- 
bration. As  the  perfect  performance  of  digestion  depends  on 
the  healthy  state  of  the  organ — Stomach  ;  so  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  cerebration  depends  on  the  healthy  condition  of 
its  organ — Brain. 

It  may  be  said,  these  views  partake  of  the  grossness  of  ma- 
terialism— I  have  yet  to  learn  there  is  grossness  in  truth ; 
that  they  tend  to  diock  harmless  prejudices, — I  have  yet  to 
learn  a  prejudice  can  be  harmless  ;  that  thiey  will  produce  a 
revolution  in  prevailing  modes  of  thought,  and  overthrow 
received  doctrines  and  acknowledged  principles.  Be  it  so.  If 
principles,  doctrines,  and  orHiodox  formulae  for  thought,  are 
erroneous,  and  render  men  purblind,  sweep  them  away.    Fear 
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not  truth— Hlisdain  not  reason — ^follow  not  authority — let  opi- 
nions be  maintained  by  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  their  bases. 

But  some  one  remarks,  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Gall. 
Where  ^re  there  ten  Cerebral  Physiologists  who  have  studied 
his  writings  !  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  we  are  not  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him — more  influenced  by  his  bold- 
ness— ^more  anxious  to  profit  by  his  researches — more  ready  to 
adopt  the  same  truth-loving  course  of  inquiry.  But  this  is 
Gall's  doctrine.  How  miserably  have  we  fallen  off  and  ne- 
glected his  views !  He  says,  *'  Your  understanding,  your  vo- 
lition, your  free-will,  your  affection,  your  judgment,  instinct, 
&c.,  will  be  no  longer  personified  beings — thev  will  be  cere- 
hnl  fimctions  r  Is  this  not  an  intimation  of  the  very  doc» 
trine  we  have  inculcated  1  But  suppose  we  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  Gall — how  senseless  the  objection !  The  science 
he  left  in  its  infancy  has  been  cradled  and  nursed,  but  we  find 
it  still  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  Are  his  writings  to  be 
always  referred  to  ror  the  truth  of  views  deduced  from  the  po- 
sition of  man  generations  after  his  removal  ?  Such  a  notion 
is  untenable — it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  progression,  and  if 
applied  to  the  discoveries  and  advancement  of  any  other  science, 
to  the  labours  of  Davy  and  Dalton,  of  Newton  or  Herschel, 
wotdd  be  considered  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme. 

Again  :  we  wotdd  ask  those  who  are  still  doubtfrd,  Whether 
by  means  of  intellect  they  gain  a  knowleds^e  of  the  existence 
of  anything  independent  of  matter  ?  We  would  ask  them 
whether  they  can  picture  to  the  imagination  ^'  the  mind''  of 
man  apart  from  the  organism  composing  the  man  1  If  they 
cannot  do  thb,  we  say,  Why  make  man  an  exception  to  the 
invariable  law  of  nature  1  Why,  in  ascending  link  by  link  the 
chain  of  organic  life,  add  an  indefinable  something  to  the  last 
link,  which  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  aid  in  the 
preceding  1  Witness  the  unrelenting  and  savage  ferocity  of 
one  tribe ;  the  fidelity  and  tameness  of  another ;  the  sagacity, 
gentleness,  and  intellectual  manifestations  of  a  third :  contrast 
all  these  with  the  characteristics  of  man,  and  explain,  if  pos- 
sible, why  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  theory  1  Why,  in  jump- 
ing from  the  sagacious  monkey  to  man,  are  we  to  have  re- 
course to  the  stimulus  of  an  essence  for  explaining  the  superior 
cerebration  he  manifests  1  Why  not  give  a  portion  of  this  or 
some  similar  essence  to  the  monkey,  because  his  cerebration  is 
superior  to  the  sheep's  or  goat's  ?  Nay,  why  not  allow  a  minute 
portion  of  some  more  impoverished  essence  to  the  fish,  which 
obeys  the  call  of  its  feeder,  and  svrims  to  the  required  spot  for 
its  daily  nourishment  ?  If  this  be  ridiculous — ^if  no  addition 
be  requisite  to  account  for  the  improved  cerebration  of  infe- 
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nor  beings — why,  without  the  slightest  evidence,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  a  higher  order  of  cerebration  in  man  cannot  be 
manifested  without  such  addition  ? 

It  is  this  conjectural  doctrine — ^this  belief  in  the  individual 
and  indivisible  essence  of  mind — this  love  of  the  marvellous — 
this  thirsting  after  something  mysterious, — ^which  is  retarding 
the  progress  of  cerebral  physiology,  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
happiness  of  man.  It  is  this  clinging  to  old  opinions — ^this 
disinclination  to  shake  off  old  garments,  which  is  the  cause  of 
so  much  doubt  concerning  a  question  so  self-evident.  We 
oppose  this  system  by  the  antagonism  of  Season  and  Nature. 
It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  countenance  the  opinion.  It 
must  be  rooted  up.  It  is  like  a  malignant  disease,  which  can 
only  be  cured  by  extermination.  Let  it  be  boldly  stated,  be- 
cause it  is  true,  that,  as  philosophers,  we  have  to  deal  simply 
and  exclusively  with  matter.  Man  neither  possesses,  nor  does 
he  need  the  possession  of  any  other  stimulus  than  that  which 
is  given  to  the  simplest  of  organized  beings.  From  the  lowest 
and  simplest  of  organized  beings,  to  the  highest  and  most 
complicated,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  gradual  addition  of 
parts,  accompanied  by  concentration. 

Can  any  other  facts  be  advanced  to  prove  that  cerebration 
is  merely  one  of  the  manifestations  of  animal  life,  resulting 
from  a  peculiar  combination  of  matter  1  Yes  !  we  appeal  to 
all  animated  nature— every  physiological  fact  proves  this.  If 
we  survey  our  own  structure,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
organ  has  sonie  definite  function  to  perform,  and  consequently, 
that  each  function  can  be  referred  to  a  particular  organ.  We 
cannot  conceive  action  independently  of  cause.  Since,  then, 
no  manifestation  of  any  power  whatever  is  demonstrable  in 
living  beings  without  being  referrible  to  some  portion  of  their 
structure,  it  necess^ily  follows  that  cerebration  must  be  con- 
sidered an  attribute  of  a  part  of  the  same  structure  ;  and  since 
the  phenomena  of  cerebration  have  never  been  seen,  except  in 
connexion  with  a  brain,  it  legitimately  and  logically  follows 
that  the  former  has  a  connexion  with  the  latter  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Survey  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  various  tribes. 

In  the  lowest  class,  the  infusoria,  the  tissues  appear  to  be 
homogeneous — there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  cognizable 
nervous  matter.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  fact,  that  the 
want  of  power  to  detect  is  no  proof  of  non-existence.  Even 
in  the  human  eye,  the  arrangement  of  nervous  matter  called 
retina  would  not  be  visible,  if  it  were  not  for  the  other  tissues 
entering  into  its  composition  :  hence,  we  learn  that  it  is  quite 
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possible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  nervous  matter,  although 
of  a  nature  so  transparent  and  unmixed,  that  it  remains  in- 
visible to  our  senses.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  nervous  system  in  these  tribes.  How  can  we 
avoid  the  belief,  when,  notwithstanding  their  excessive  mi- 
nuteness, requiring  a  microscope  to  display  them,  we  see  them 
discriminate  and  seize  their  prey — contract  and  bend  their 
bodies  in  every  direction — appear  conscious  of  each  other's 
approach — in  fact,  perform  movements  with  as  much  regular- 
ity and  precision  as  animals  who  undeniably  possess  a  nervous 
system  \  From  recent  researches  it  becomes  more  and  more 
probable  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate 
the  nervous  Sjrstem  in  all  the  infusoria,  without  distinction. 

However,  to  discard  doubtful  points  :  as  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate higher  tribes,  we  find  nervous  matter  assuming  re- 
gular and  determinate  forms.  We  perceive  ganglionic  centres 
arranged  exactly  where  they  are  required  ;  and  in  the  centres 
of  these  ganglia  we  find  particles  of  grey  matter,  which  we 
shall  presently  see  is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  power  in 
the  higher  order  of  brains.  If  great  locomotive  powers  are 
necessary,  ganglia  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oi^gans  destined  to  serve  this  purpose.  If  powerful  digestive 
organs  are  required,  nervous  energy  is  supplied  by  an  assem- 
blage of  ganglia  round  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  some  a 
considerable  portion  of  nervous  matter  is  above  the  oesophagus, 
and  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  brain  of  higher  ani- 
mals. In  this  way  we  may  investigate,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
Vertebrate  classes,  where  we  find  cerebral  lobes  and  a  cere- 
bellum. Now,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  we 
observe  increased  development  of  these  portions,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  intelligence ;  in  fact,  more  perfect  cerebration. 
The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  becomes  convoluted,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  white  portions  increases  in  complexity. 
In  the  brain  of  the  fish  there  is  a  want  of  that  concentration 
so  characteristic  of  the  nervous  stucture  of  the  higher  orders. 
Every  nerve  terminates  in  a  distinct  and  appropriate  ganglion, 
and  hence  the  peculiar  appearance. 

In  reptiles  we  observe  a  considerable  development  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  a  proportional  diminution  of  those 
portions  connected  with  the  sensory  nerves. 

In  birds  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  developed  after  one 
uniform  type  ;  and  here  we  have  the  human  brain  in  miniature : 
of  course,  cerebration  is  found  to  bear  a  relation  to  this  deve- 
lopment. In  fishes  the  several  portions  of  nervous  matter 
were  placed  one  after  the  other ;  but  here  they  are  placed 
one  over  the  other,  forming  one  mass,  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
covering  all  these  portions  supplying  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
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No  doubt  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  more  complete 
consenianeousness  of  action.  The  hemispheres  have  not  yet 
assumed  the  convoluted  appearance,  but  in  the  interior  they 
present  collections  of  cineritious  matter,  through  which  the 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass. 

In  Mammalia,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  which  class  is 
Man,  we  find  the  hemispheres  assuming  a  convoluted  appear- 
ance, and  the  number  and  depth  of  these  convolutions  increas- 
ing as  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  They  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  absent  in  the  rat,  mouse,  and  rabbit ; 
more  distinct  in  the  whale  and  dolphin ;  still  more  in  the 
camel,  stag,  and  sheep ;  and  very  strongly  marked  in  the  tiger, 
dog,  cat,  and  monkey  tribes.  Besides  this  peculiarity,  the 
distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  hemispheres  becomes  more 
and  more  complicated,  for,  in  addition  to  the  ascending  or 
sensory  fibres,  and  the  descending  or  motory  fibres,  there  are 
those  forming  the  commissures  connecting  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  to  add  to  the  complexity,  there  are  those  which 
bring  the  difi^erent  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere  into  connex- 
ion with  one  another. 

What,  then,  do  we  perceive  by  this  very  superficial  survey 
of  the  nervous  system  ?  What  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  ? 
This : — Commence  where  we  will,  even  at  the  very  zero  of 
animal  existence,  and  ascend  to  man,  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  size,  greater  concentration  and  complexity,  and, 
pari  passu,  a  higher  order  of  cerebration.  Is  not  the  conclu- 
sion logically  deduced  from  the  premises  ?  Have  we  not  now 
obtained  possession  of  a  key  which  will  unfold  to  us  new  views 
—open  up  new  thoughts — and  solve  questions,  the  want  of 
power  to  elucidate  which  has  rendered  man  so  long  a  puzzle 
to  himself? 

We  investigate  the  perfect  brain  of  man,  and  we  become 
acquainted  with  a  most  beautiful  and  complex  structure,  per- 
fi)rming  a  certain  function.  Comparative  physiological  re- 
search furnishes  us  with  facts  proving  the  same  position.  But 
comparative  physiology  fumi^es  us  with  other  facts.  We  can 
now  prove  that  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  invariability  of 
the  laws  governing  inorganic  matter  is  common  to  the  laws 
regulating  organized  matter.  The  perfect  man  does  not  reach 
perfection  by  the  gradual  increase  of  a  perfect  form  from  the 
commencement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  development  of  his  several  organs  follows  cer- 
tain and  invariable  laws,  and  that  these  organs  temporarily 
assume  many  forms,  which  the  organs  of  the  lower  orders  of 
beings  permanently  retain.  The  brain  in  its  development 
is  not  an  exception  to  thisMaw.     The  brain  of  the  most  pro» 
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found  philosopher — the  brains  of  Bacon  and  Newton— of  Shak- 
speare  and  Byron,  during  their  formation,  assumed  for  a  short 
time  the  peculiar  form  of  the  same  organ  in  inferior  beings. 
Is  this  a  humiliating  reflection  !  By  no  means.  What  is  the 
practical  application  ?  If  we  see  that  the  brain  of  the  human 
being  passes  during  its  gradual  development  through  so  many 
inferior  types,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  stoppage  of  deye- 
lopment  of  some  particular  portion.  Such  we  really  find  to 
be  the  case.  Human  beings  are  sometimes  bom  without  a 
brain — in  other  cases  the  hemispheres  are  wanting,  and  the 
mass  presents  the  appearance  we  see  in  fishes — ^in  others,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  brain  is  developed,  the  anterior  and  su- 
perior portions  remaining  very  small.  Thus  we  learn  the 
cause  of  many  cases  of  idiocy ;  and  these  views,  when  fully 
investigated,  may  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  laws  regulating 
the  minor  modifications  of  cerebral  matter.  In  some  cases  of 
malformed  brain,  instincts  present  themselves  which  are  never 
manifested  when  there  is  a  proper  balance  existing  between 
the  several  regions.  This  was  seen  lately  in  a  most  remark- 
able way  at  Paris. 

A  peep  into  Nature's  laboratory  is  an  excellent  cure  for 
chimerical  notions  ;  and  one  glance  at  her  secret  workings  will 
do  more  to  annihilate  the  fancies  and  speculations  of  spiritual 
philosophers,  than  the  daily  repetition  of  wordy  and  theoretical 
disputations. 

But  our  investigations  must  not  rest  here.  Having  exa- 
mined the  nervous  organism  in  the  mass,  we  naturally  ask. 
What  is  its  ultimate  structure  ?  This  question  opens  a  wide 
field  for  research,  and  a  rich  harvest  remains  to  be  gathered 
in.  When  we  speak  of  a  nervous  system,  many  other  consi- 
derations require  attention  besides  the  mere  external  form 
and  size.  It  would  be  impossible,  i  priori^  to  imagine  the 
same  formation  to  extend  throughout.  A  very  superficial  ex- 
amination reveals  to  us  two  structures.  But  the  application 
of  great  ingenuity,  and  the  aid  pf  powerful  microscopes,  are 
required  to  inform  us  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  these  two 
tissues  ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  diseases — ^the  organic 
changes — ^may  not  be  visible  without  similar  assistance.  The 
white  matter  is  composed  of  millions  of  tubes — ^the  grey  mat- 
ter formed  by  innimierable  nervous  granules — each  tube  of  a 
certain  diameter,  and  performing  a  separate  and  distinct  duty 
— and  each  granule  connected  to  its  neighbour  by  minute 
fibres,  the  two  conjoined  forming  a  laboratory  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  nervous  power — for  the  appreciation  of  various 
stimuli — and  for  the  secretion  of  thought. 

When  we  have  ascertained  the  minute  structure  in  a  gene- 
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way,  our  labour  is  not  finished — ^we  have  still  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  individual  pot- 
Hone. 

Thus,  nerves  proceed  irom  the  organs  of  the  senses  to  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  cerebrum.  Can  the  ultimate  structure 
of  all  these  portions  be  the  same  ?  It  would  be  folly,  and  con- 
trary to  all  analogy,  to  suppose  that  portions  of  cerebral  mat- 
ter of  the  same  structure  take  cognisance  of  volatile  particles, 
and  tremors  of  the  air — perceive  the  picture  painted  on  the 
retina,  and  impressions  produced  by  acids  or  sugar  applied  to 
the  tongue.  What  difference  has  been  detected  in  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  the  convolutions  forming  the  organs  of  De- 
structiveness  and  Benevolence,  Self-Esteem  and  Veneration, 
Firmness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  ?  Because  two  portions  of 
brain  appear  to  possess  the  same  structure,  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  that  diey  really  do^  Motiferous  and  sensiferous 
nerves  are  not  to  be  detected  by  any  external  mark,  but  the 
nHcroscope  has  lately  removed  the  apparent  anomaly.  The 
ordinary  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  smell  depends  on  the  im- 
pression of  odorous  particles  on  the  minute  branches  of  the 
olfactory  nerve.  The  agreeable  or  disagreeable  smell  will  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  external  stimulant;  but  the 
reason  why  the  same  stimulant  should  be  agreeable  to  one 
and  disagreeable  to  another,  must  arise  from  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  cerebral  organ  with  which  the  nerve  is  in  relation- 
ship. A  difference  in  the  mere  peripheral  expansion  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  will  never  account  for  the  peculiarity.  Again : 
why  does  the  same  sound  affect  two  persons  so  differently  ? 
To  one  person  the  noise  produced  by  sharpening  a  saw  is  ex- 
treme torture — ^to  another,  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  so- 
norous vibrations  must  come  to  the  ear  with  the  same  inten- 
sity;  and  why  not  the  same  result?  We  must  seek  fw  the 
cause  of  this  difference,  not  in  the  structure  of  the  external  ap- 
paratus— not  solely  in  the  structure  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
but  in  the  peculiar  molecular  organism  of  the  cerebral  organs. 
We  recognise  this  mode  of  reasoning,  when  we  say  some  per- 
sons perceive  particular  colours,  and  that  others  do  not.  We 
do  not  account  for  this  difference  by  examining  the  eye  for 
proof  of  a  different  structure,  but  appeal  to  cerebral  physiolo- 
gy, and  obtain  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  portion  of  brain 
toT  recognising  the  varied  shades  and  combinations  of  colours. 

The  slightest  alteration  invariably  produces  a  different  ac- 
tion. A  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  minute  tubes,  in 
the  thickness  of  their  walls,  in  their  contents,  the  slightest  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  pressure,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
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grey  globules,  an  alteration  in  their  size  and  shape — all  these 
dianges  cannot  be  detected  with  the  unassisted  eye,  yet  they 
may  give  rise  to  important  changes  of  function. 

The  improvements  which  will  take  place  in  the  treatment 
of  Insanity  will  emanate  from  our  improved  physiological 
knowledge  of  ultimate  structure.  The  microscope  must  be 
appealed  to.  Insanity  is  abnormal  cerebration,  unhealthy  ac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  matter.  We  hear  it  constantly  asserted 
that  the  brains  of  individuals  who  have  been  insane  for  years 
have  been  examined,  and  no  trace  of  diseased  structure  dis- 
covered. But  how  have  these  examinations  been  conducted  ? 
Still  by  slicing  piece  after  piece,  by  tearing  and  pulling.  The 
cause  is  not  to  be  sought  for,  then,  in  the  general  appearance 
presented  by  the  drain ;  but  the  healthy  ultimate  structure  of 
each  individual  portion  being  ascertained,  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  insanity  must  be  sought  for  in  the  aberration 
from  the  normal  standard  of  a  particular  portion  or  portions  of 
brain.  Till  this  is  done,  we  must  remain  in  the  dark ;  and,  we 
would  contend,  the  treatment  of  many  of  these  cases  must  be 
empirical. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  subject  is  the 
consideration  of  the  form,  size,  and  position  of  the  convolu- 
tions. We  are  too  much  engaged  in  attending  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  cranium,  and  not  to  the  convolutions.  Every 
observer  must  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  shape  and 
course  of  the  convolutions  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Difficul- 
ties should  be  always  met  fairly.  This  is  a  point  requiring 
investigation.  We  require  drawings  of  the  surface  of  a  great 
number  of  brains ;  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
whether  the  irregularity  was  always  confined  to  the  same  con- 
volutions, and  to  the  same  side  of  the  brain.  Such  considera- 
tions suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  plan  for  the  di- 
vision of  labour.  In  all  other  sciences  this  course  is  followed. 
Our  science  might  be  divided  into  several  compartments,  and 
committees  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  particular  ques- 
tions. Stated  periods  for  the  reception  of  reports  might  be 
fixed,  and  inasmuch  as  they  would  embrace  all  that  is  known 
at  the  time,  their  value  would  be  increased  by  their  publica- 
tion and  circulation  amongst  our  members ;  thus  diffusing  im- 
portant information,  and  exciting  many  to  original  investiga- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  particular  portions  oi 
hrain,  and  their  respective  functions,  more  particularly  with 
our  new  assistant.  Animal  Magnetism,  great  victories  might 
be  gained.    To  accomplish  this,  certain  dividions  must  be  fixed. 
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and  individuals  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  them 
alone. 

There  is  another  subject  which  appears  to  me  to  be  forced 
on  our  attention :  it  is  the  present  state  of  our  bust.  This 
has  been  referred  to  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  my  friend, 
Mr  Prideaux.  Every  portion  is  included  by  lines,  with 
scarcely  any  attention  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  organs.  If 
the  plan  had  been  pursued  of  marking  the.centres  of  develop- 
ment only,  as  was  done  by  Gall,  instead  of  marking  by  lines 
the  presumed  outline,  which  is  only  to  be  done  in  very  well 
developed  cases,  and  should  only  be  figured  on  the  bust  when 
many  cases  prove  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  we  should 
find  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surface  unappropriated.  This 
is  a  subject  requiring  seripus  consideration.  By  the  course 
here  alluded  to,  the  stimulus  to  original  investigation  is  de- 
stroyed, by  an  external  appearance  of  completion  and  perfec- 
tion. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  subject  of  surpass- 
ing interest — jdnimal  Magnetism.  We  all  remember  the  ridi- 
cule thrown  on  our  own  science  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  are 
all  perfectly  aware  of  the  absurd  notions  which  are  prevalent 
regarding  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  not  my  object  to  en- 
ter into  any  lengthened  detail  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
manifested  during  magnetic  sleep,  except  in  as  far  as  they  bear 
on  Cerebral  Physiology. 

The  conduct  of  the  medical  profession  has  appeared  to  me 
most  disgraceful^  most  derogatory.  They  have  refused  to  inves- 
tigate ;  they  have  countenanced  the  attack  and  the  scurrility, 
and  remained  satisfied  with  the  assertions  of  one  individual^ 
who  is  now  notorious  for  hazarding  an  opinion  on  a  subject  he 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  They  have  allowed  him  to  make 
the  columns  of  their  own  periodical  the  channel  for  abusing 
and  denouncing  one  of  the  first  physicians  and  physiologists  of 
the  day,  and  one  to  whom  they  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  many  improvements  in  the  practical  department  of  their 
profession.  I  regret  this,  because  by  education  and  scientific 
acquirements  they  were  peculiarly  called  upon — the  public 
look  to  them — ^for  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  ganglion,  the  minute  structure  of  nervous  tissue,  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  or  the  recent  mi- 
croscopic discoveries  in  various  organs — all  these  points  are 
carefully  investigated — all  these  experiments  are  repeated 
again  and  again — comments  are  made,  errors  detected,  and 
truth  ultimately  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  experiments  of  the  magnetizer  1     Because  they  are  per- 
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fonned  on  liying  matter,  and  open  to  the  investigation  of 
every  one — because  they  overthrow  preconceived  notions — ^be- 
cause the  subject  is  ridiculed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  scholastic 
to  believe — ^these  experiments  are  not  repeated;  nevertheless, 
comments  are  made,  prejudices  excited,  and  Truth  left  to  grope 
her  way,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ignorant  and  interested. 
.  Having  experienced  such  treatment  in  the  infancy  of  our 
own  science,  it  behoves  us  to  avoid  a  similar  line  of  conduct. 
The  occurrences  of  the  last  few  weeks  would  prompt  us  to  be 
quick  in  our  movements.  We  find  clergymen  exciting  the 
prejudices,  by  appealing  to  the  passions,  of  their  hearers,  in- 
stead of  assisting  to  expound  Nature's  secrets,  by  appealing  to 
their  reason.  We  find  them  breathing  forth  fulminations 
against  the  investigators  of  Nature.  One  has  published  the 
sermon  he  preached,  in  which  he  denounced  magnetisers  as 
sorcerers,  in  league  with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  because  they 
cannot  put  forth  a  scientific  statement  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  magnetic  phenomena  are  produced.  If  the  people  are  to 
be  excited  and  prejudiced  by  religious  orators  regarding  a 
scientific  subject — a  subject  peculiarly  the  property  of  physiolo- 
gists,— no  time  should  be  lost  in  boldly  taking  ground,  assert- 
mg  our  rights,  and  thus  preventing  even  the  attempted  repe- 
tition of  those  scenes  and  crimes  of  the  dark  ages,  the  re- 
sult of  priestly  domination,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  igno- 
rance. 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  excitation  of  cerebration,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made  in  this  country  by  my  two 
friends,  Messrs  Mansfield  and  Gardiner.  These  two  gentle- 
men communicated  their  experiments  to  me,  and  I  imme- 
diately attempted  to  excite  the  cerebral  organs  of  one  of  my 
patients,  who  had  been  regularly  magnetised  by  me  for  some 
time,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Exactly  the  same  results  were 
obtained. 

On  the  7th  October  1841,  Mr  Gardiner,  during  the  mag- 
netic trance  of  his  patient,  played  a  few  notes  on  a  small  musi- 
cal instrument ;  the  patient  kept  time  by  a  lateral  motion  of 
the  head.  He  then  sounded  the  instrument  without  attend- 
ing to  harmony.  The  patient  shuddered,  and  appeared  to  be 
distressed.  He  interrogated  her  as  to  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress :  she  replied  she  was  in  pain ;  and  when  asked  where,  she 
placed  a  finger  of  each  hand  on  the  organ  of  Tune,  on  the 
same  side.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  enthusiasm  of  my  friend 
when  he  conmiunicated  this  result  to  me.  An  apple  falling 
from  a  tree  suggested  to  Newton  the  laws  by  which  countless 
worlds  hold  their  unvarying  course ;  and  the  muscular  distor- 
tion of  a  human  countenance  suggested  thoughts  which  will 
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assist  in  unfolding  the  greatest  problem  in  Cerebral  Physiology. 
After  this  experiment,  Mr  Mansfield  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  eighteen 
years  of  age,  exceedingly  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence. The  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
netiser  could  excite  a  cerebral  organ,  was  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember 1841.  This  patient  manifested  impaired  sense  of 
time.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  had  been  in  a  room  half 
an  hour,  when  he  had  been  there  more  than  two  hours,  and 
on  another  occasion  two  hours  and  a  half;  he  would  refer  to 
events  that  had  taken  place  more  than  half  an  hour  before,  as 
if  a  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed.  Mr  Mansfield  breathed 
on  the  organ  of  Time,  and  then  asked  his  patient  the  same 
question,  when  he  named  the  exact  period. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  eating  his  dinner,  and  became 
exceedingly  facetious,  his  conversation  flowing  in  a  strain  of 
the  ludicrous,  that  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Mr  M.  touched 
the  organ  of  Wit,  with  the  intention  of  arresting  his  flow  of 
htmiour ;  instantly  his  countenance  assumed  a^Jgrave  appearance, 
and  though  his  conversation  continued,  the  numerous  vivacity 
and  drollery  entirely  disappeared.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr 
M.  blew  upon  the  organ,  and  immediately  the  comic  strain 
was  again  indulged  in.  The  organ  of  Alimentiveness  was 
paralysed  in  the  same  manner,  and  again  excited ;  also  the  or- 
gan of  Firmness.  On  the  26th  of  December  Mr  M.  accom- 
nied  Mr  Gardiner  on  a  visit  to  his  patient.  This  was  the 
opportunity  Mr  Gardiner  had  been  enabled  to  commence 
his  experiments,  and  to  enter  into  details ;  and  I  am  only  stat- 
ing what  I  know  to  be  true,  when  I  assert  that  it  is  owing  to  his 
great  exertions,  his  untiring  patience,  his  ceaseless  enthusiasm, 
and  his  constant  anxiety  to  promulgate  truth,  that  I  am  en- 
abled to  detail  to  you  the  leading  facts  of  this  extraordinary 
discovery.  He  first  directed  the  public  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject in  a  letter  in  the  Hampshire  Telegraph, 

The  cases  of  my  friends  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  your  feelings  and 
wishes,  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of  my  own  case. 

The  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  that  of  a  young  lady, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
eighteen  months.  She  had  been  magnetised  for  some  time, 
and,  during  the  trance,  had  manifested  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary phenomena,  but  I  shall  confine  my  relation  to  the  ex- 
periments on  cerebration. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  trance,  was  allowed 
to  remain  quiet  for  a  short  time.  I  then  simply  applied  my 
finger  to  the  organ  to  be  excited,  and  willed  that  it  should  be- 
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come  so.     The  excitation,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  instan- 
taneous. 

Thus,  the  finger  applied  to  Imitation  produced  the  most 
splendid  mimicry  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  words  and 
gestures  of  friends  were  copied  in  the  most  exact  manner. 
Anecdotes  which  had  been  forgotten  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  were  repeated  in  a  way  that  brought  the  circum- 
stances instantaneously  to  their  recollection,  notmthstanding 
many  years  had  elapsed.  On  one  occasion,  the  manifestation 
of  the  fiiculty  was  permitted  to  continue  for  half  an  hour,  and 
was  then  stopped  by  a  waive  of  the  hand  over  the  organ,  with- 
out contact.  The  finger  on  Wit  produced  immoderate  laugh- 
ter, checked  by  a  waive  of  the  hand,  and  reproduced  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger.  The  finger  on  Colour  caused  the  patient  to 
see  a  variety  of  colours,  which,  she  said,  were  coloured  worsteds. 
The  finger  on  Size,  caused  her  to  say  she  saw  "  heaps  of 
skeins."  When  asked  the  supposed  weight  of  the  quantitv,  she 
replied  she  did  not  know.  The  finger  on  the  organ  of  Weight 
caused  her  immediately  to  exclaim,  **  hundreds  of  pounds.'* 

Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Philopro- 
genitiveness.  Caution,  &c.  &c.,  were  all  excited  with  corre- 
sponding results.  The  natural  language  of  each  faculty  was 
most  beautiful,  and  the  patient  in  the  natural  state  could  not 
manifest  the  function  in  any  degree  similar. 

The  organs  remained  active,  even  after  the  patient  had  re- 
sumed her  natural  state.  This  was  so  marked,  that  the  attend- 
ants have  frequently  requested  me  not  to  demagnetise  the  or- 
gan of  Benevolence,  because,  when  this  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue active,  she  was  so  much  more  kind  and  afiectionate. 

Mr  Atkinson,  Mr  Brookes,  Mr  Prideaux,  Capt.  Valiant,  and 
Dr  EUiotson,  have  all  obtained  similar  results,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  in  America  which  also  prove  the  truth  of 
these  statements. 

By  a  perseverance  in  these  experiments  several  new  organs 
have  been  discovered ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  publish 
the  results  of  a  few  experiments  only.  The  object  is  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  inquiry,  and  to  remove  prejudice. 

Who  can  foresee  the  application  of  this  astounding  discovery  ? 
Do  we  not  obtain  a  glance  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  in 
cases  of  insanity ;  and  are  we  not  furnished  with  a  means  of 
exciting  the  cerebral  organs,  which  may  prove  of  vast  import- 
ance— may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  youth  is  entrusted !  Shall 
we,  then,  allow  ourselves  to  stand  convicted  of  moral  cowar- 
dice P  Shall  we  refrain  to  publish  these  discoveries,  because 
they  are  new — ^because  they  are  strange — ^because  they  asto- 
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nish  us  1  Are  we  not  lovers  of  truth  1  True,  we  know  little 
about  the  matter ;  but  therein  consists  the  incentive  to  action 
— therein  lies  the  stimulus  to  research.  Shall  man,  whose 
present  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  field  of  immensity,  dare  to  laugh,  scorn,  and  ridi- 
cule, the  attempts  to  evolve  one  of  Nature's  secrets  ?  The 
Cerebral  Physiologist  who  does  this  is  a  disgrace  to  the  body 
he  is  ranked  with,  because  he  embraces  a  philosophy  which 
loudly  condemns  such  a  line  of  conduct  He  is  not  a  degree 
removed  from  that  professor  of  physiology,  and  that  instructor 
of  jrouth,  who  acknowledged  there  was  *'  something'"  in  Mag- 
netism, but  refiised  to  publicly  avow  his  belief,  for  fear  he 
should  lecture  to  empty  benches. 

We  find,  then,  that  die  last  facts  advanced  still  support  our 
first  axiom,  viz  ,  that  cerebration  is  the  function  of  the  brain 
—one  of  the  manifestations  of  animal  life,  resulting  firom  a 
certain  peculiar  combination  of  matter — ^that  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  man,  but  is  exhibited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the 
gradations  of  animal  life.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  strenu- 
ously insbt  on  the  reception  of  this  axiom,  because,  on  this 
basis,  the  science  of  Cerebral  Physiology  is  elevated.  All 
Cerebral  Physiologists  should  inculcate  tms  view.  Let  it  be 
once  understood,  uiat  all  the  actions  and  all  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  the  products  of  material  changes ;  let  education  be 
conducted  on  this  belief,  and  a  new  era  will  dawn — a  gro^s 
error  will  be  removed,  and  very  soon,  all  the  minor  errors,  per- 
nicious accompaniments  and  consequences,  will  disappear  with 
it.  Let  no  Cerebral  Physiologist  say  his  science  is  purely  in- 
ductive, and  in  the  same  breath  speai  of  "  the  mind"  of  man. 
for  he  cannot  bring  forward  a  single  fact  to  support  his  posi- 
tion. These  two  facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
.  the  attention  of  our  race : — 

Istt  That  man^s  actions  necessarily  result  from  his  organic 
constitution. 

26f/y,  That  man  has  the  power  of  modelling  his  organism, 
so  as  to  produce  by  a  series  of  combinations,  a  high  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  or  a  character  decidedly  the  reverse — 
in  fact,  that  the  existing  state  of  society  is  his  own  production, 
and  that  he  can  either  exalt  or  depress  it,  by  attending  to,  or 
neglecting,  the  laws  governing  his  structure. 

As  one  truth  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of  another, 
so  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  brain  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  sustaining  man  in  his  position,  opens  the  door  to  a 
number  of  dependent  questions  and  considerations,  which  are 
forced  on  our  attention,  because  they  are  the  necessary  se- 
quences of  the  preceding  axiom. 
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For  instance,  how  much  more  intelligible  and  important  do 
the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  appear ! 

Man  has  power  over  matter;  but  to  use  that  power,  he 
must  conform  to  the  laws  governing  matter. 

Man  has  power  over  himself  and  his  fellow-man  ;  but  to 
wield  that  power,  he  must  investigate,  ascertain,  and  conform 
to  the  laws  presiding  over  organic  life. 

Has  he  done  this  ?  To  a  limited  extent.  Man  knows  this 
truth,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  it  when  employed  in  deve- 
loping and  perfecting  other  beings ;  but  as  regards  himself, 
the  most  important  consideration,  he  wilfully  neglects  the  few 
laws  he  has  discovered,  disdainfully  turns  aside  from  tlie  in- 
numerable facts  daily  presented  to  him,  and  thus  retards  the 
progress  of  his  race.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  One 
reason  is  evident.  He  has  been  weighed  down  by  a  spiritual 
philosophy ;  he  has  been  taught,  and  still  believes,  that  he  pos  • 
sesses  '*  a  mind"' — ^that  this  presiding  principle  suggests  and 
proposes  modes  of  action ;  in  fact,  that  he  is  a  being  of  a  high- 
er order,  in  the  possession  of  something  besides  his  organism, 
the  cause  of  hb  superiority, 

We  must  keep  constantly  before  us  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  commencement  of  this  Address.  We  are  Natural  Philo- 
sophers— not  bound  to  reconcile  our  views  with  .existing 
notions  and  opinions,  but  to  state  what  we  conceive  to  be 
truth.  Man's  actions  and  thoughts  are  the  necessary  result  of 
the  activity  of  his  cerebral  organism ;  and  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar foim  of  his  cerebral  organism,  and  the  resulting  modi- 
fied actions  and  thoughts,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  laws  of 
Hereditary  Descent,  and  the  kind  of  cerebral  training  adopt- 
ed. We  know  from  abundant  observation,  that  the  brain  can 
be  altered  in  shape  ;  and  if  the  laws  referred  to  were  only 
followed  out  in  their  broad  features,  society  might  be  remo- 
delled in  the  course  of  three  or  four  generations. 

High  moral  and  intellectual  pre-eminence  is  now  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule :  man  could  soon  reverse  the  picture. 
The  brain  can  be  improved  by  judicious  training ;  and  remem- 
ber, the  neglected  training  of  one  individual  brain  may  exert 
an  influence  over  several  generations.  We  would  wish  to  fix 
our  position  on  this  enlarged  view  ;  we  would  consider  this 
question  as  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  not  as  sectarians 
— ^not  as  affecting  the  individual,  but  as  appertaining  to  man 
in  the  aggregate. 

The  laws  of  organic  life  are  like  all  the  other  laws  man  has 
discovered — invariable.  The  same  causes  always  produce  the 
same  effects. 
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Observe  individuals  possessing  superior  brains — ^members 
of  Nature's  aristocracy.  Why  do  they  diflTer  from  the  greater 
portion  of  their  race  P  Compare  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics, the  elevated  grandeur,  the  high  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  one,  with  the  grovelling  debasement,  the 
notorious  animal  exhibitions  of  the  other.  What  causes  have 
conduced  to  produce  this  difference  ?  Have  we  discovered  the 
cause  %  Can  we  apply  the  knowledge  obtained  %  If  we  can, 
who  will  limit  the  application?  Why  may  not  tlie  race  ulfi- 
mately  become  partakers  of  the  same  improved  organism  % 

If  we  are  asked,  Has  man  unlimited  power  ?  we  answer,  We 
know  not  his  powers  ;  we,  therefore,  cannot  fix  limits  to  his 
progress.  The  fact  of  human  progression  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  history ;  but  the  laws  of  human  progression  are 
not  understood,  and  their  deduction  from  the  study  of  materi- 
ality not  believed.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  underrate  man 
— ^to  speak  of  his  proneness  to  vice — ^his  innate  depravity — ^his 
grovelling  tendencies,  but  not  of  his  inherent  power  to  become 
virtuous  ;  to  refer  to  his  derelictions  from  a  standard  of  mora- 
lity, as  so  many  proofs  of  a  sinful  constitution,  instead  of 
tracing  effects  to  causes,  and  becoming  convinced  that  all  these 
manifestations  depend  on,  and  are  the  necessary  results  of,  ig- 
norance, and  a  total  <Usregard  of  important  physiological 
truths.  It  is  our  duty  to  insist  on  this — to  cast  new  light, 
and  thus  remove  the  blindness  which  perpetuates  these  views 
— ^to  teach  that  man  is  to  be  elevated,  not  by  vainly  theorizing, 
not  by  lukewarm  and  irresolute  speculations,  but  by  adopting 
vigorous  and  efficient  plans  based  on  the  laws  governing  his 
organism. 

When  high  moral  worth  and  intellectual  superiority  shall  be 
the  standard,  the  eminence  to  which  all  shall  aspire,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  present  age  will  be  considered  the  vulgarities  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  The  improved  organism,  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  consulting  the  natural  laws,  will  give  improved 
tone,  and  there  will  be  a  natural,  unstudied  gracefulness  and 
simplicity,  far  more  enticing,  far  more  beautifril,  than  the  un- 
natural, nonsensical  perversions  alluded  to. 

Again :  How  do  these  views  bear  on  criminal  jurisprudence  ? 
Our  law-makers  manufacture  laws,  and  our  judges  apply  them, 
but  both  parties  are  totally  ignorant  of  man's  nature.  How 
long  will  the  people  of  this  country  submit  to  the  infliction  of 
injustice,  to  the  punishment  of  diseased  individuals,  for  actions 
the  necessary  result  of  the  activity  of  an  imperfect  organism, 
transmitted  to  them  by  parents  who  were  allowed  to  continue 
enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  ?   This  will  depend  on  our 
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exertions.  We  have  pointed  out  the  rational  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  we  must  not  cease  our  endeavours  till  we  succeed  in 
every  particular. 

The  recognised  instructors  of  the  people  teach  that  the  gift 
of  nUnd  is  to  the  foolish  as  well  as  the  wise,  and  that  accord- 
ing as  it  is  neglected  or  used,  must  be  the  consequences,  be 
they  what  they  may.  Believing  and  inculcating  the  doctrine, 
that  man  has  the  power  of  framing  his  own  line  of  conduct, 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  punish  man  for  any  dereliction 
from  a  certain  standard.  They  punish  a  being  for  a  certain 
act,  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  cannot  point  out  the  cause 
of  its  performance.  The  means  they  use  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence, is  terror  and  punishment^ — if  these  fail,  annihilation. 
Vengeance  can  destroy  the  being,  but  will  never  reform  him  ; 
it  can  destroy  the  vitality  of  cerebral  matter,  but  it  will  never 
prevent  certain  actions  resulting  from  certain  combinations. 

If  this  be  true  regarding  the  mdividual,  it  is  equally  true  as 
regards  the  community,  and  it  is  foolish  and  unjust  to  punish 
oflTenders  with  the  hope  of  deterring  others  by  the  example. 
Surely  the  occurrences  of  the  last  century  will  prove  this.  Re- 
call the  thousand  gibbets,  and  the  thousand  specimens  of  hu- 
manity dangling  from  their  centres — the  scaffold  reeking  with 
human  gore — the  wheels  and  the  mangled  limbs — ^the  galley 
and  its  thousand  occupants — ^the  jails,  and  the  penal  colonies, 
and  all  their  attendant  horrors.  Is  there  less  crime,  less  vio- 
lence ?  Is  man  informed  by  all  this  exhibition  of  animalism 
what  his  duties  are !  Should  we  subdue  a  fririous  lion  by  de- 
stroying daily  in  its  cage  one  of  its  own  species  %  To  tame  this 
beast  we  study  its  nature ;  to  tame  man  we  must  follow  a  si- 
milar course.  Is  not  the  spot  polluted  by  our  executions 
crowded  by  an  assemblage  of  organisms  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  one  we  are  destroying  1  The  majority  of  those  who 
attend  these  exhibitions  of  brute  force  require  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  the  stimulus  they  there  receive  is  like  water  to  a  thirsty 
man — ^it  is  pleasurable,  and  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  ex- 
citement they  receive  from  a  bull-fight,  or  the  struggles  of 
the  boxing  ring.  Can  we  consistently  denounce  the  bloody 
amusements  of  the  Romans,  and  refer  to  them  as  examples  of 
a  barbarous  age  ?  If  you  wish  to  know  the  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion reached  by  a  people,  ascertain  whether  they  are  obeying 
the  laws  governing  their  organism,  whether  they  have  acquired 
the  important  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  them  and 
their  own  happiness.  Civilization  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  the  amount  of  luxury,  by  the  increased  accumulation  of 
comforts,  or  by  the  numerous  victories  achieved  by  Science, 
annihilating  time  and  space,  and  really,  in  fact,  rendering  the 
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whole  race  members  of  one  community ;  but  the  great  test 
of  civilization  is  the  progress  made  by  a  people  in  those  re- 
finements of  social  intercourse,  resulting  from  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement, — is  the  extent  of  the  inculcation  of 
those  laws  and  those  principles  which  tend  to  elevate  the  many 
and  not  the  few,  which  have  for  their  object,  and  embrace  in 
their  fullest  scope,  every  circumstance  calculated  tp  impart  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  freedom. 

As  Cerebral  Physiologists,  we  must  insist  on  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  our  science  to  the  important  question  of 
Criminal  Legislation  ;  by  no  other  means  will  it  be  cleared  of 
its  difficulties!,  and  in  no  other  way  will  those  unfortunate 
beings  be  properly  protected,  who  are  continually  rendered 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  rulers  of  this 
country  have  yet  to  be  taught  that  a  man's  conduct  is  the  ine- 
vitable result  of  his  cerebral  organism,  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him  at  any  stated  period. 

It  is  the  universal  appreciation  of  this  truth,  marked  in 
strong  and  indelible  characters  on  the  skull  of  every  human 
being,  which  constitutes  the  power  by  which  the  criminal  code 
of  this  and  every  other  country  is  to  be  reformed.  It  is  as  ir- 
rational to  punish  a  criminal  for  conduct  resulting  from  an  un- 
healthy brain,  as  to  punish  a  child  labouring  under  rickets  and 
distorted  limbs  for  falling.  Is  it  optional  with  the  child  to 
possess  healthy,  well-formed  lin^bs  1  Think  you  it  is  optional 
with  the  criminal  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  guilty  of  a  crime  1  The  . 
preceding  views  evidently  tend  to  point  out  the  folly  of  such 
an  opinion;  and  having  proved  that  the  committal  of  the  crime 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  free-will  of  the  culprit,  the  next 
question  is,  How  is  the  tendency  to  crime  to  be  remoyed  ?  In 
this  cqnsideration,  what  an  important  position  do  the  laws  of 
Hereditary  Descent  occupy !  Of  what  value  the  preceding 
observations  !  A  boy,  with  a  malformed  brain,  commits  a  crime 
— the  law  immediately  punishes  him ;  but  till  lately,  and  now 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  we  adopted  no  plan  of  arrange- 
ment at  all  calculated  to  remove  the  disposition  to  repeat  9ie 
offence.  How  came  the  boy  to  possess  this  brain  ?  To  the 
ignorance  of  how  many  generations  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  Did 
society  take  especial  care  to  educate  his  parents  ]  Did  they 
know^  that  they  possessed  a  peculiar  conformation  of  brain, 
which  of  necessity  they  must  impart  to  their  ofl&pring  ?  No ! 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  ignorant ;  they  were  permitted 
to  bequeath  to  society  a  being  not  only  useless,  but  absolutely 
dangerous.  Eagles  never  give  birth  to  doves.  The  juvenile 
patient,  then,  with  such  an  organism,  and  surrounded  by  cer- 
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tain  external  circumstances,  is  pushed  on  to  the  performance 
of  certain  actions  called  criminal,  but  which,  we  say,  are  symp- 
toms of  disease^  and  require  appropriate  treatment. 

Now,  the  boy  is  sent  to  jail.  There  he  associates  with  others 
like  himself,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  worse.  His  propensities 
are  rou8ed,^his  moral  powers  untrained,  his  intellect  unenlight- 
ened. His  period  of  confinement  expires,  and  what  becomes 
of  him  1  He  is  ejected,  seeks  out  his  former  companions,  and 
again  becomes  an  adept  in  vice  and  every  species  of  profligacy. 
Is  the  disease  cured  ?  Has  confinement  diminished  the  na- 
tural tendency  to  the  production  of  diseased  manifestation  % 
If  Cerebral  Physiology  were  properly  understood,  could  this 
one,  selected  from  maay  abuses,  exist  another  year  \  An  indi- 
vidual possessing  an  ill-formed  or  diseased  bram,  if  placed  in 
a  situation  where  the  animal  passions  are  allowed  to  run  riot, 
will  never  be  guided  to  virtue.  The  sapling,  tended  with  care, 
may  be  made  to  grow  straight,  but  the  old  tree,  aged  in  its 
deformity,  alters  not.  How  different  would  be  the  effect  if 
the  boy,  at  the  moment  of  his  dereliction  from  a  moral  stan- 
dard, were  placed  in  an  asylum  from  which  temptation  to  vice 
was  excluded,  and  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
training  was  administered ! 

But  how  numerous,  how  endless  the  applications  of  our 
science  !  There  is  not  a  subject  appertaining  to  man,  either 
with  reference  to  his  present  state  or  future  progress,  or  as 
regards  his  formation,  his  education,  or  his  government,  which 
is  not  dignified  and  enriched  by  the  illustration  it  affords,  by 
the  dear  and  philosophical  views  it  enables  us  to  take  of  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  questions. 

Are  we  not  bound  to  use  all  our  exertions  to  advance  such 
a  cause  \  Yes !  The  wedge  has  been  introduced,  and  it  must 
be  driven  home.  Opinions  have  been  promulgated,  and  they 
must  be  countenanced  and  enforced.  Immense  numbers  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  certain  principles  and  axioms,  but  they 
are  afiraid  to  work  them  out.  In  private  they  applaud  certaiQ 
views  and  reasons — in  public  they  are  cowards,  and  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  their  opinions.  The  remark  of  Plato  is  still  ap- 
plicable, although  ages  have  intervened — "  The  eyes  of  the 
multitude  are  not  strong  enough  to  look  at  truth.''  But  this 
must  not  continue.  If  this  be  true  of  the  mass,  let  it  not  be 
said  of  Cerebral  Physiologists.    We  must  dare  be  men. 

But  there  are  some  who  laugh  at  our  efforts — who  treat 
our  views  as  chimerical,  and  our  ideas  of  progression  as  Uto- 
pian. These  are  the  drones  of  society — ^these  are  they  who 
first  opposed  all  attempts  at  education — who  stated,  **  after 
all,  education  is  but  teaching  us  to  do  evil  in  the  best  possible 
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way ;''  and  now,  because  the  meagre  nature  of  the  supply, 
the  miserable  pittance  dealt  forth,  prevents  the  result  from  be- 
coming immediately  apparent,  think  they  are  safe  in  denounc- 
ing all  who  entertain  such  views  as  enthusiasts  and  vulgar  zea- 
lots. Ye  drones !  look  to  the  past  history  of  your  race.  Do 
ye  not  observe  that  man  is  a  progressive  being — that  the  im- 
probabilities and  supposed  chimeras  of  one  age,  become  the 
facts  and  scientific  truths  of  the  succeeding ;  and  the  limits,  if 
there  are  limits,  to  change  and  progression,  men  cannot  fore- 
see or  predict. 

Ye  drag-chains  to  social  improvement !  it  is  ignorance  that 
prompts  you  to  declare  that  man  is  to  remain  "  degraded," 
**  radically  depraved,**  "  desperately  wicked,'' — that  all  his 
labours,  let  them  be  ever  so  Herculean,  will  not  make  him  a 
better  being,  or  raise  him  one  degree  nearer  perfection. 

We  scout  such  opinions,  and  we  hail  with  surpassing  joy 
the  promulgation  of  a  sounder  philosophy  ;  we  contend  that 
hi^piness  is  not  incompatible  with  humanity,  but  we  know 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  arid  waste  differs  from  the  fertile  field, 
so  does  man  as  he  is,  differ  from  what  he  might  be. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  give  the  means  to  be  adopted,  to  teach 
what  is  in  man,  to  insist  on  the  inculcation  of  this  truth — 
"  Man,  know  thyself — all  wisdom  centres  there  f  and,  above 
all,  let  each  individual  of  our  body  be  animated  by  this  influ- 
ence. 

"  To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  mast  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.''* 

Mr  Simpson  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Engledue 
for  the  powerful,  eloquent,  and,  in  many  respects,  instructive 
Address  to  which  they  had  just  listened.  He  thought  it  right, 
however,  to  guard  his  motion.  That  guard  did  not  relate  to 
the  illustration  of  Phrenology  by  Mesmerism.  He  had  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  facts  as  detailed,  on  his  own  ex- 
perience, by  Dr  Engledue,  in  whose  good  faith  and  high  honour 

*  Dr  Engledue's  Address,  which  our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  condense 
where  abriqg;ement  was  possible  without  essential  injury  to  the  expression 
of  his  views,  will  be  found  entire  in  the  146th  Number  of  the  Medical  Timet, 
From  subsequent  numbers  of  the  same  journal  we  have  copied  several  other 
papers  included  in  this  article. 

When  Dr  Engledue  came  to  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  in  his  discourse,  Mr 
Donovan  rose  and  protested  against  the  introduction  of  that  subject  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association,  as  tending  to  increase  the  hostile  prejudices, 
already  too  strong,  under  which  Phrenolog)r  laboured.  No  one  joined  in  this 
protest ;  and  as  it  was  the  President's  opinion  that  the  interruption  was  out 
x>f  order,  Mr  D.  was  requested  to  sit  down,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
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he,  Mr  Simpson,  had  perfect  confidence.  Why  should  we  reject 
Mesmerism,  or  any  thing  which  is  brought  forward  by  in- 
telligent upright  men,  as  confirming  Phrenology  ?  He  would 
not  rouse  prejudices  unnecessarily,  but  he  would  not  shut  out 
investigation  in  homage  to  them.  The  confirmation  of  Phre- 
nology by  Mesmerism,  is  certainly  not  yet  certain ;  but  even 
conjectures  may  be  thrown  out  here,  as  hints  for  the  con- 
sideration and  experiment  of  members  when  they  return  to 
their  homes.  The  guard  he  alluded  to,  therefore,  did  not  re- 
late to  the  Mesmerism  of  the  Address,  either  as  to  its  introduc- 
tion at  all,  or  its  premature  introduction.  But  a  vote  of  thanks 
without  explanation  might  appear  to  be  an  entire  concurrence 
in  the  bold — Mr  Simpson  thought  unwarrantably  bold — ^thesis 
of  Dr  En^ledue'^s  Address,  that  mind  has  no  existence  in- 
dependently of  matter.  He  was  aware  that  it  holds  a  place 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Association,  that  members  are  responsible 
for  their  own  opinions,  and  that  whatever  these  may  be,  they 
do  not  commit  the  Association.  He  was  farther  aware  that 
Dr  Engledue  expressly  stated  that  his  opinions  on  '<  Cerebra- 
tion" were  his  own^  and  ihose  of  a  section  only  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Yet  still,  in  moving  thanks  to  Dr  Engledue,  he  felt  that 
a  positive  declaration  was  called  for  from  himself.  He  did 
not  mean  to  question  Dr  Engledue's  right  to  hold  any  opinion 
he  conscientiously  thought  sound  on  the  cerebral  functions. 
Dr  Engledue  was  welcome  to  believe  that  mind  is  the  pro- 
duct of  mere  brain,  so  long  as  he  allowed  him,  Mr  Simpson, 
the  right  of  holding  the  opinion  that  he,  Dr  Engledue,  had 
not  proved  his  position,  it  is  not  adequate  proof  to  say, 
that,  because  we  see  only  brain  and  its  workings,  there  is 
not  a  power  or  energy  beyond  it.  That  is  not  warrant  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  immaterialist  or  spiritualist 
comes  fwward  with  his  counter-assertion,  that  there  is  a 
power,  or  entity,  beyond  brain,  called  Spirit,  which  is  not 
matter,  he  is  equally  unwarranted.  Neither  Dr  Engledue  nor 
the  supposed  spiritualist  has  proved  his  predicate ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  mind,  and  may 
always  continue  to  be  so.  Had,  therefore,  Dr  Engledue  taken 
the  opposite  ground^  and  predicated  that  mind  was  spirit,  he 
would  have  equally  concluded  without  .a  shadow  of  evidence* 
The  Scotch  Phrenologists  held  the  question  set  at  rest  seven- 
teen years  ago,  by  Mr  Combe's  admirable  essay  on  materialism, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  Contented 
with  the  assurance,  in  another  and  totally  distinct  revelation, 
that  man  is  destined  to  immortality, — a  revelation,  be  it  mark-^ 
ed,  which  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  essence  of  his  being 
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here — they  profess  not  to  know,  neither  do  they  care,  what 
constitutes  his  mind  in  this  life.  Suppose  it  brain,  and  no- 
thing but  brain.  What,  then  ?  It  is  God's  work,  and,  there- 
fore, the  best  material  of  which  mind  can  be  made  in  this 
world ;  and  it  could  be  only  divine  power  that  could  make 
matter  think.  Be  it  what  it  may  Iiere^  if  it  is  destined  to 
immortality  hereafter,  with  which  even  its  being  matter 
here  is  not  inconsistent,  the  alarm  about  materialism  is  the 
mere  bugbear  of  ignorance,'  of  which  a  mind  at  once  philoso- 
phical and  religious  will  be  ashamed  ;  and  a  bugbear  it  is  held 
to  be  by  the  Scotch  Phrenologists.  1  should  be  one  of  the  last, 
said  Mr  Simpson,  to  compromise  or  conceal  truth  in  homage 
to  prejudice ;  but  I  would  not  aggravate  existing  prejudices 
by  a  public  declaration  of  what  cannot  be  shewn  not  to  be 
error ;  and  I  do  hold  it  error  to  assert,  without  proof,  that  mind 
is  only  an  operation  of  brain  called  Cerebration.  I  am  equally 
prepared  to  protest  against  the  counter-assertion,  which  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  hear  on  this  occasion,  that  mind  is  an  im- 
material essence.  We  know  not  what  its  nature  is,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  concerns  us  to  know.  It  does  concern 
us  to  know  its  future  destiny,  and  that,  not  depending  on  its 
essence  here,  has  been  revealed  to  us.  The  religious  question, 
therefore,  is  safe.  Dr  Engledue's  conclusion,  although,  Mr  Simp- 
son humbly  thought,  unphilosophical,  is  in  no  sense  dangerous 
or  irreligious ;  whatever  it  may,  and  fri//,  be  held  to  be  by  an 
uninformed  public.  It  will  be  seized  hold  of  as  a  handle 
against  Phrenology,  which  nothing  that  is  true  can  ever  legi- 
timately be.  So  far  Mr  Simpson  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain, 
if  not  to  qualify,  his  motion  of  thanks.  There  was  much  ad- 
mirable, much  astonishing,  matter  in  the  Address,  independent 
of  its  positive  but  unwarranted  materialism,  for  which  to 
thank  Dr  Engledue.  Mr  Simpson  might  add,  on  the  subject 
of  criminal  treatment  as  dealt  with  in  the  Address,  that  Dr 
E.'s  views  seemed  in  no  respect  to  differ  from  Mr  Samp- 
son's, which  phrenologists,  it  is  understood,  pretty  generally 
hold  to  be  sound.  Mr  Sampson  and  Dr  Engledue,  like  the 
orthodox  Calvinists,  maintain  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
but  not  their  irresponsibility.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are 
advocates  of  a  rigidly  invariable  responsibility  for  those  acts 
called  crimes,  the  application  of  which  is  itself  part  of  the 
series  of  necessities ;  but  it  is  responsibility  to  restraint  and 
reformation,  not  to  human  vengeance  and  cruelty.  Mr  Simp- 
son said,  that  he  therefore  did  not  include  in  the  qualification 
of  his  motion,  Dr  Eugledue's  views  on  this  point,  which  had 
been  so  eloquently  stated.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  to  Dr  Engledue,  for  an  Address,  which,  with 
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one  exception,  in  his,  Mr  Simpson^s,  view  of  it,  was  replete 
with  matter  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 

Mr  Logan  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Sergeant  Adams,  with  considerable  warmth,  denounced 
the  discourse  as  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  ;  and  regretted 
that  he  had  become  a  member  of  an  association  where  such  a 
discourse  could  be  delivered.  He,  for  one,  could  not  sit  silent 
and  hear  mind  thus  boldly  extinguished  as  a  mere  error  of  the 
imagination,  and  matter  enthroned  in  its  stead. 

Mr  TuLK  concurred  with  Mr  Adams.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  surrender  that  thing  called  Spirit,  and  with  it  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  foundation  of  religion.  He  was  as 
little  prepared  to  surrender  the  doctrine  of  man*s  responsibi- 
lity for  his  actions,  by  adopting  Dr  Engledue's  views  of  cri- 
mmal  treatment. 

Mr  Cull  thought  the  assertion  of  materialism  both  unwar- 
rantably and  injudiciously  made.  He  expected  that  it  would 
be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  bjr  anti-phrenologists  and  bigots  to  throw 
back  the  science,  it  is  mapossible  to  say  how  long.  Phreno- 
logists,— for  no  distinctions  would  be  made, — ^it  would  be  af- 
fimied,  have  long  been  suspected  of  materialism,  but  they  have 
now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  it  unblushingly.  He 
farther  objected  to  the  introduction  of  Mesmerism  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  to  associate  Phrenology,  which  has  already  un- 
popularities enough  of  its  own,  with  a  still  more  unpopular 
subject. 

Dr  Moore  concurred  with  Mr  Cull. 

Mr  Churchill  took  the  same  view  of  Mesmerism  as  Mr 
Cull.  Phrenology  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  own  cha- 
racter with  a  prejudiced  public,  and  ought  to  say  to  Mesmer- 
ism, as  one  lady  of  rank  once  said  to  another  whose  reputa- 
tion was  more  than  doubtful,  ^'  Madam,  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  seen  in  your  company.  My  own  character  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  my  own  wants^  it  is  not  enough  for  us  both.'' 

Mr  Donovan  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mesmerism,  though  not  hostile  to  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  in  its  proper  place.  He  moved  an  amend- 
ment (which  was  not  seconded),  to  the  effect.  That  this  Associ- 
tion,  whilst  it  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  ability  of  Dr 
Engledue's  Address,  cannot  sanction  his  opinion  as  to  the  ma- 
terSdity  of  mind. 

Mr  KicHARD  Beamish  adopted  Mr  Simpson's  views.  He 
held  every  thing  not  only  allowable,  but  called  for,  that  tends 
to  confirm  Phrenology.  He  would  therefore  quite  as  soon 
have  refiised  to  look  at  Mr  Hawkins's  new  callipers  as  at  Mes* 
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merism  as  an  instrument  for  illustrating  Phrenology  ;  and 
when  facts  were  offered  him  on  the  subject,  on  what  principle 
of  sound  philosophy  should  he  exclude  them,  and  join  in  a 
protest  against  them  ?  He  would  do  them  justice,  strict  scru- 
tinizing justice,  no  doubt ;  but  he  would  not  shut  t^em  out  of 
Court. 

Some  other  speakers  concurred  in  the  same  view  of  the  Dis- 
course ;  while  Dr  Elliotson,  Mr  Syues,  and  others,  saw  no 
reason  for  any  qualification  of  the  vote  of  thanks.  It  was,  how- 
ever, distincdy  understood,  that  the  vote  of  thanks  did  not 
imply  more  concurrence  in  Dr  Engledue's  opinions  than  each 
member  acknowledged  to  himself,— and,  a  shew  of  hands  being 
taken,  it  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr  Simpson  then  read  an  abstract  of  a  Case  of  Homicidal 
Insanity,  the  details  of  which  s^pear  in  the  Annates  dC Hygiene 
Publique,  tome  xv.,  premiere  partie,  p.  128.  The  patient, 
Peter  Riviere,  aged  20,  murdered,  in  June  1835,  his  modier, 
aged  40,  sister  15,  and  brother  8,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
same  weapon,  a  hedge-knife,  in  a  fit  of  maniacal  excitement. 
The  minutes  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  pub- 
lished in  the  above  mentioned  journal,  embrace  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial ;  a  memoir,  by  Rivi^  himself, 
of  his  life,  and  of  the  working  of  the  various  hallucinations 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  horrible  tragedy  which  he  per- 
formed ;  with  the  medical  report  of  his  case,  bearing  the  sig- 
natures of  several  of  the  first  names  in  the  profession  in 
France. 

Riviere  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  district  of 
Annay,  in  Normandy.  There  had  been  insanity  in  his  family. 
His  eccentricity  of  character  was  the  occasion  of  great  afilic- 
tion  to  his  relations,  and  considerable  annoyance  to  the  village 
and  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  obstinate, 
taciturn,  and  solitary,  shunning  even  the  society  of  hb  own 
family.  He  was  without  filial  affection  to  his  mother,  and 
even  entertained  against  her  a  fixed  and  deep-rooted  ha- 
tred ;  he  shrunk  from  contact  with  her  with  a  phrenzied  abhor- 
rence. He  was  always  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  any  female, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  considered  a  woman-hater.  This  arose 
from  one  of  his  most  singular  hallucinations — that  an  influence 
emanated  from  him  which  would  render  any  female  that  came 
near  him  a  mother  without  her  consciousness ;  of  which  result 
he  often  expressed  the  utmost  moral  horror,  especially  when 
the  female  was  so  related  to  him  as  to  involve  incest.  He 
was  from  his  infancy  cruel ;  as  a  child  he  crushed  birds  be« 
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tween  two  stones,  and  to  the  last  carried  a  hammer  and  nails 
in  his  pocket,  to  nail  frogs  and  other  animals  to  trees,  which 
he  called  crucifixion.  He  often  spoke  of  the  passion  of 
Christ.  He  pursued  children  with  weapons,  threatening  them 
with  death ;  and  took  much  delight  in  frightening  them  in  va- 
rious ways,  such  as  holding  them  over  a  deep  well,  and  making 
them  believe  that  he  would  let  them  fall  in.  He  rambled 
and  roamed  about,  often  sleeping  in  old  quarries,  and  subsist- 
ing in  the  woods,  for  days,  upon  wild  finiifcs.  On  his  return 
from  these  excursions,  he  avowed  that  he  had  seen  the  devil, 
and  made  a  paction  with  him.  He  talked  when  alone,  made 
odd  noises,  and  laughed  like  an  imbecile ;  yet  was  often  appa- 
rently proudly  exalted,  and  boasted  of  his  Impcnrtance  and  ex- 
traordinary destiny.  He  read  heroic  books,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  heroes  described,  often  going  to  war  with  the 
cabbages  in  the  garden,  which  he  mowed  down  with  a  stick, 
as  so  many  legions  of  enemies.  He  remembered  exceedingly 
well  wliat  he  read.  He  studied  philosophical  works ;  and  as 
some  of  them  were  of  an  infidel  tendency,  he  became  irreli- 
gious. He  next  suddenly  changed  to  extravagant  devotion 
and  piety,  and  the  catedusm  of  Montpelier,  lent  him  by  the 
curate  of  Annay,  became  his  study  night  and  day.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  took  the  Sacrament.  On  the  day  he  per- 
petrated the  triple  homicide,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  when  asked  by  his  grandmother  what  fireak 
he  had  now  in  view,  answered,  "  You  will  know  ere  night.^ 
He  complained  that  morning  of  great  uneasiness  at  the  heart. 
He  came  unawares  upon  his  victims,  and  cut  their  throats. 
He  then  came  out  of  the  house,  and  shewing  his  bloody  hands 
boasted  of  the  deed,  saying,  '<  I  have  delivered  my  father ; 
now  he  will  be  no  more  unhappy.''  He  left  home,  carrying  the 
knife  with  him  dropping  blood,  and  wandered  in  the  woods 
and  over  the  country  for  a  whole  month  before  he  delivered 
himself  up,  as  he  ultimately  did,  to  the  civil  authorities  The 
witnesses  all  considered  him  as  an  imbecile  or  madman.  He 
was  of  small  stature,  his  forehead  low  and  narrow,  his  black 
eyebrows  formed  an  arch,  his  head  inclined  downwards,  and 
his  eyes  looked  askance,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  to  encounter 
the  eyes  of  any  one,  for  fear  of  betraying  his  secret  thoughts ; 
while  his  movements  were  sudden  and  rapid,  each  a  bound 
rather  than  a  step.  In  his  own  Memoir,  which  he  composed 
in  prison  at  the  request  of  the  authorities,  and  which  is  clear 
and  connected,  he  describes  his  impelling  motives  to  the  homi- 
cidal act,  and  gives  the  history  of  his  wanderings  for  the 
month  immediately  after  it,  and  of  his  surrender  to  justice. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  singular  document : — 
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**  I  loved  my  father  much  ;  his  misfortunes  touched  me ;  the 
dulness  in  which  I  saw  him  plunged,  the  continued  troubles 
which  he  endured,  all  touched  me  exceedingly  ;  all  my  ideas 
were  carried  towards  these  things,  and  became  fixed  there. 
I  conceived  the  finghtful  project  which  I  have  executed  ;  I 
thought  of  it  for  a  month  before  ;  I  forgot  entirely  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  have  made  me  respect  my  mother,  my  sis- 
ter, and  my  brother.     I  looked  upon  my  father  as  being  in 
the  power  of  enraged  dogs  or  barbarians,  against  whom  I 
should  employ  arms ;  religion  forbade  such  things,  but  I  for- 
got all  its  rules  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  God  had  destined  me 
for  that,  and  that  I  should  execute  his  justice ;  I  knew  hu- 
man laws,  the  laws  of  the  police — I  thought  myself  wiser  than 
they ;  I  looked  upon  them  as  ignoble  and  shameful.    I  had 
read  Roman  history,  and  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  husband  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife 
and  children.   I  wished  to  brave  the  laws ;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  glory  for  me  if  I  immortalized  myself  by 
dying  for  my  father.     I  figured  to  myself  the  warriors  that 
had  died  for  their  country  and  their  king  ;  the  valour  of  the 
youths  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  the  taking  of  Paris  in 
1814.     I  said  to  myself,  these  people  died  to  sustain  the  part 
of  a  man  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  who  knew  as  little  of 
them,  while  I  should  die  for  a  man  who  loved  me ;  the  ex- 
ample of  Chatillon,  who  alone  maintained  to  death  the  passage 
of  a  street,  by  which  his  enemies  were  advancing  to  take  his 
king ;  the  courage  of  Eleazar,  brother  of  Maccabee,  who  kill- 
ed an  elephant  on  which  he  thought  his  enemy  the  king  was, 
although  he  knew  he  might  be  trampled  under  foot  by  this 
animal ;  a  Roman  general,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  these  things  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  incited  me  to  do  my  deed.''    Much 
more  of  these  ravings  follows,  in  which  many  other  histori- 
cal examples  of  self-devotion  are  cited,  all  as  unlike  the  one 
meditated  by  this  imhappy  young  man  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  till  the  climax  is  completed  by  allusions  to  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Saviour,  who  died  for  mankind.  He  thus  proceeds : 
— "  When  I  heard  that  nearly  50  persons  wept  when  my  father 
sung  *  The  Holy  Water,'  I  said  within  myself.  If  strangers, 
who  are  nothing  to  him,  weep,  what  should  not  I  do  who  am 
his  son !    I  took,  then,  this  frightful  resolution,  and  determined 
to  kill  all  three  ;  first  the  two  (his  mother  and  sister),  because 
they  combined  in  making  my  father  suffer.  As  to  the  little  one 
(his  brother),  I  had  two  reasons ;  the  one,  because  he  loved  my 
mother  and  my  sister ;  and  the  other,  because  I  was  afraid  that, 
in  killing  the  two  others,  although  my  father  should  have  a  great 
horror  for  it,  he  would  not  regret  me,  when  he  knew  I  had 
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died  for  him :  I  knew  that  he  loved  his  child-^he  was  intelli- 
gent ;  I  thought  that  he  would  have  such  a  horror  at  me  that 
he  would  rejoice  at  my  death ;  and  that  by  being  exempt  from 
regret,  he  would  live  more  happy.'*  Having  taken  these  fetal 
resolutions,  much  follows  about  lael,  Sisera,  Judith,  and 
Charlotte  Corday ;  many  wanderings,  many  resolutions  to  pro- 
ceed with  and  to  postpone  the  fatal  act  which  was  at  last  per* 
petrated.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  perpetrator : — "  Mid- 
day came,  my  brother  Jules  had  returned  from  school ;  profit- 
ing by  this  opportunity,  I  seized  the  hedge-knife,  entered  the 
house  of  my  mother,  and  committed  this  frightful  crime,  com- 
mencing with  my  mother,  then  my  sister  and  little  brother, 
after  tfisit  I  redoubled  my  blows ;  I  then  went  out  into  the 
court  and  spoke  to  the  servant,  to  take  care  that  my  grand* 
father  and  grandmother  should  do  themselves  no  harm,  and  to 
tell  them  that  I  died  to  give  them  peace  and  tranquillity.  I 
then  took  the  road  to  Vire,  wishing  to  have  the  glory  of  being 
the  first  to  announce  the  news ;  I  did  not  go  to  the  village  of 
Annay  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  I  threw  my  hedge-knife 
into  a  field  of  wheat.  As  I  walked  along  I  found  the  courage 
and  the  idea  of  glory  which  had  ani^nated  me,  diminish ;  and 
as  I  went  feu^ther  on  I  entirely  recovered  my  reason*  '  Ah! 
is  it  possible,'  I  said.  *  Monster  that  I  am !  unfortunate  vic- 
tims! Is  it  possible  that  I  have  done  thisl  No!  it  is  only  a 
dream !  Alas !  it  is  too  true !  Abyss,  open  under  my  feet  and 
swallow  me  up!'  I  wept,  I  rolled  upon  the  ground^  I  lay 
down  and  looked  round  upon  the  difierent  places — ^the  woods  5 
I  said,  ^  Alas !  could  I  have  thought  that  I  should  one  d^ 
have  been  in  this  state  ?  Poor  n^other !  poor  sister !  poor  child, 
who  used  to  go  with  me  to  the  plough,  and  was  able  even  to 
harrow  by  himself !  they  will  never  reappear  f  "  Riviere  goes 
on  to  say,  that  with  this  return  of  reason  his  ideas  of  self-de- 
votion suffered  a  material  change  ;  he  avoided  the  chance  of 
arrest,  and  wandered  in  the  lyoods,  subsisting  on  wild  straw- 
berries, and  occasionally  purchasing  bread  with  a  few  sous 
which  he  had  when  he  ventured  into  a  village  near  the  woods. 
After  a  whole  month's  wandering,  he  at  last  found  his  way  to 
Vire,  and  from  pure  fatigue  and  exhaustion  told  his  name  to 
a  gendarme — was  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  committed 
to  prison.  He  formed  the  resolution,  a  singular  one  in  his 
case,  to  feign  madness,  or  rather  imbecility ;  a  resolution,  how- 
ever, which  he  did  not  carry  out  He  was  brought  to  trial, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  A  petition  in  his 
favour  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  jury  on  the  ground 
of  his  unsound  mind,  supported  by  a  medical  report  numer- 
ously signed,  declaring  him  insane.     It  is  not  in  the  history  of 
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the  case  before  us  what  was  the  result  of  the  application  for 
the  royal  mercy,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
successful ;  it  was  made  for  commutation  of  .punishment,  still 
persisting,  though  in  a  milder  form,  in  the  original  absurdity 
of  condemnation  in  such  a  case  at  all.  It  will  at  once  occur 
to  you,  that  the  jury  should  have  kept  the  power  of  saving  the 
life  of  so  very  undoubted  a  lunatic  in  their  own  hands.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  counsel  to  urge  this  upon  them  ;  indeed, 
we  cannot  read  the  evidence  on  the  trial  without  being  convin- 
ced that  the  defence  of  lunacy  was  pleaded  vnth  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  verdict  to  that  eflfect.  It  is  consoling  to  find  so  many 
medical  judges  of  the  case,  with  Esquirol  and  Orfila  at  their 
head,  unhesitatingly  pronouncing  this  poor  creature  utterly 
irresponsible.  One  medical  witness  throws  his  knowledge,  or 
rather  his  ignorance,  into  the  other  scale;  and  I  shall  quote  his 
opinion,  because  it  is  supported  by  reasons  which  would  have 
passed  for  sound,  and  consigned  a  lunatic  to  the  gallows  even 
m  Britain,  no  longer  than  ten  years  ago.  M.  Bouchard,  sum- 
moned and  interrogated  regarding  the  sanity  of  Peter  Riviere, 
replied,  **  P.  R.  is  not  insane ;  and  that  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  in  studying  his  physical  constitution  we  find  no  cause 
which  can  have  deranged  his  cerebral  functions ;  and  secondly, 
because  his  mental  state  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of  those 
classifications  adopted  by  authors :  P.  R.  is  not  a  monomaniac, 
because  he  is  not  delirious  upon  one  subject ;  he  is  not  a  ma- 
niac, because  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation ;  he  is 
not  an  idiot,  since  he  has  written  a  memoir  full  of  sense ;  lastly, 
he  is  not  out  of  his  wits,  as  is  easy  to  be  seen.  Therefore,  P.  R. 
is  not  insane."'  It  might  be  thought  that  the  folly  of  this  no- 
table opinion  should  have  adorned  one  physician  onlv  in  the 
year  1835.  Not  so,  however;  the  minutes  state  that  four 
physicians  were  present ;  two  were  of  M.  VastePs  opinion  (for 
insanity),  and  two  of  M.  Bouchard's.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
consultation  of  physicians  in  Paris,  who  had  not  been  exa- 
mined at  the  trial,  tl^at  by  a  unanimous  report  on  his  case  P.  R. 
was  declared  insane.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing 
this  homicidal  maniac's  head  ;  but  we  can  easily  believe  that 
it  will  exhibit  a  large  and  unbalanced  Destructiveness  and  Se- 
cretiveness.  This  development,  added  to  his  eccentric  mani- 
festations and  his  constitutional  cruelty,  the  case  being  yet 
further  strengthened  by  his  hereditary  taint,  should  have 
brought  his  case  to  a  consultation  long  before  he  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  shedding  human  blood.  His  bird-crushings  and 
frog-crucifixions  should  have  consigned  him  to  treatment  in 
an  asylum  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety, 
years  before  his  last  tragedy.     An  experienced  physician  of 
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the  insane  would  have  declared  it  quite  as  dangerous  to  have 
him  at  large  before  as  after  that  act.  His  case,  in  its  gene- 
ral character,  belongs  to  a  class — that  of  the  Howisons  and 
Legeres,  and  others  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal.  Riviere^s  reading  excited  him  to  shed  blood. 
It  is  such  subjects  as  he  that  should  never  hear  of  or  see  blood 
shed.  Presence  at  an  execution,  or  other  cruel  punishment, 
would  have  roused  him  to  commit  some  dreadful  act.  Like 
Howison,  Riviere  endeavoured  to  elude  justice,  and  resolved, 
if  in  its  hands,  to  deceive  it.  The  return  of  self-possession — 
for  temporary  only  it  woidd  have  been — ^will  from  these  and 
many  other  cases  be  found  to  be  so  usual  as  to  be  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  natural  reaction,  rather  confirming  than  weakening 
the  force  of  the  other  proofs  of  insanity ;  while  his  conduct 
subsequently  to  the  &tal  act,  which,  when  prdbund  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  insanity  prevailed,  would  have  been  called 
"  method  in  his  madness,"  a  phrase  which  has  sent  many  a 
lunatic  to  execution,  would  only  increase  the  decision  with 
which  the  really  skilftil  and  informed  would  declare  him  fit 
only  for  the  constraint  and  care  of  a  properly-governed  lunatic 
asylum. 

Tuesday,  21itt  June,  half -past  Seven  o^dock,  p.m.  —  Dr 
Moore  in  the  Chair. — Mr  Cull  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Bryan  Donkin,  by  Mr  William  Stark  of  Norwich,  communi- 
cating a  Case  of  disturbed  Function  of  the  Organ  of  Language, 
occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  within  the  orbit, 
and,  apparently,  consequent  pressure  of  the  distended  eye- 
ball on  the  cerebral  organ,  which  is  separated  from  the  eye 
by  a  very  thin  plate  of  bone.  "  My  friend  B.  H.  Norgate, 
Esq.,"  says  Mr  Stark,  **  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  place,  in 
the  month  of  March  1841,  kindly  took  me  to  a  patient  upon 
whom  he  was  in  attendance,  to  see  an  afiection  of  the  brain, 
which  he  thought  worthy  the  observation  of  phrenologists.  As 
it  was  a  case  totallv  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  as  he  had  been  professionally  interested  in  it  from 
the  time  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  brain  first  appeared, 
I  requested  him  to  frurnish  me  with  every  particular  respect- 
ing it.  He  very  obligingly  consented  to  this,  and  allows  me 
to  make  whatever  use  of  his  communication  I  may  think  pro- 
per. He  says,  '  On  Wednesday,  March  11.  1841,  Sarah 
Haze,  (Bt.  29,  a  slender  woman,  in  good  general  health, 
being  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  was  attacked  with  an 
acute  lancinating  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  temple, 
which  extended  deep  into  the  orbit.  The  palpebra  soon  be- 
came swelled,  and  she  experienced  a  throbbing  and  constant 
^  boiling,'  as  she  expressed  it,  just  above  the  brow.     At  five 
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o'clock  the  foHowing  morning,  with  very  little  effort,  and  be- 
fore the  midwife  could  arrive,  she  was  delivered  of  a  well- 
formed  child.  I  saw  her  a  few  hours  after  she  was  confined, 
and  perceived  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  of  the  left  eye 
was  much  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  the  pain  and  distension, 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  globe,  became  almost  intolerable, 
and  she  was  constantly  mourning  with  agony.  It  became 
quite  evident  that  some  large  vessel  at  the  back  of  the  orbit 
had  been  ruptured,  and  was  producing  the  pressure.  Leeches 
were  plentifully  applied  to  the  part,  and  afterwards  cold  eva- 
porating lotions  were  constantly  employed.  Ia  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  I  found  the  eye  protruding  and  nearly  immove- 
able, and  first  noticed  a  remarkable  hesitation  in  answering 
questions^  which  was  quite  unusual  with  her ;  although  per- 
fectly eonscious,  she  oecasionalli/  made  use  of  one  word  for 
another,  mistook  letters,  or  dropped  syllables  in  the  articulation 
of  words.  On  Friday  the  eyerball  was  more  perfectly  fixed, 
her  agony  extreme,  and  though  the  cornea  was  dear,  the 
retina  was  amaurotic,  the  iris  quite  insensible  to  light,  and,  of 
course,  vision  was  lost.  On  this  day  she  confused  her  words 
so  much  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  those  around  her  ;  she 
still  made  great  efforts  to  render  herself  understood,  by  signs 
that  she  wrote  down  on  a  slate.  On  Saturday  there  was  a 
distinct  line  of  slough  in  the  tranjsverse  diameter  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  cornea.  I  applied  a  large  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  fomented  the  eye  (which  hiad  every  indication  of 
bursting)  with  poppy-head  decoction,  scarified  the  conjunc- 
tiv€b  of  the  upper  and  under  lids  freely,  and  obtained  full 
evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  by  these  means,  I  found  the 
next  morning,  Sunday,  that  there  was  a  littl,e  relaxation  of 
the  pressure,  and  that  the  globe  was  less  distended  ;  the  outer 
layer  of  the  cornea  sloughed,  but  the  contents  of  the  globe 
did  not  escape.  Her  power  of  expressing  herself  evident^  im- 
proved from  this  date,  and  in  two  ©ays  more  she  could  articu- 
late perfectly  ;  and  T  found  that,  in  proportion  as  absorption 
proceeded,  did  her  power  of  expressing  hersey  improve.  She  told 
me  afterwards  that  she  comprehended  every  thing  that  was 
said  to  her  during  the  period  that  she  had  so  much  difficulty 
of  articulating.  Vision  of  the  affected  eye  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed.'*'* 

Mr  Samubl  Solly  illustrated  the  structure  of  the  human 
brain  by  a  series  of  beautiful  diagrams,  and  demonstrated 
its  anatomy  by  dissecting  a  brain  which  had  been  preserved 
in  spirit  He  took  occasion  to  disavow  participation  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr  Engledue  in  his  Introductory  Ad- 
dress, respecting  the  non-existence  of  mind ;   adding,  that, 
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as  a  well-wisher  of  Phrenology,  he  could  not  bat  regret  that 
such  doctrines  had  been  promulgated.  This,  and  sundry 
statements  of  Mr  Solly  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  called  forth  some  remarks  from  Dr  Englbdub,  who 
accused  him  of  inconsistency.^Dr  Elliotson  repeated  his 
assent  to  the  whole  kA  the  opinions  expressed  in  Dr  Engle- 
due's  Discourse.  He  complimented  Mr  Solly  for  having  in- 
troduced Phrenology  into  tibe  anatomical  and  physiological  de- 
partment of  the  School  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  he 
himself  had  left  in  1834,  without  seeing  Phrenology  intro- 
duced.— Upon  this  Mr  Strbeter  remarked,  that  although  it 
was  not  introduced  in  Dr  Elliotson's  time,  yet  he  had  frequent- 
ly talked  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital  with  mx  Solly  upon  Phre- 
nology, before  Dr  Elliotson's  resignation ;  so  that  if  it  was  not 
introduced,  still  it  was  finding  its  way  into  the  school- — Dr 
Elliotson  expressed  his  utter  inability  to  divine  what  Mr 
Streeter  meant  by  half  denying  his  statement ;  for  if  it  were 
finding  its  way  in  before  Dr  Elliotson's  resignation,  it  certain- 
ly had  not  found  its  way,  as  Mr  SoUy  never  taught  it,  often 
smiled  at  it,  and  many  more  than  one  teacher  opposed  it  be- 
fore the  pupils.  As  to  its  beginning  to  find  its  way,  added 
Dr  Elliotson,  "  I  invariably  taught  the  truth  of  Phrenology, 
gave  a  sketch  of  it«  and  considered  insanity  phrenologically,  in 
my  lectures'in  the  Hospital,  from  the  first  season  I  lectured 
there  in  1826.  In  the  vear  1817,  when  I  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital,  I  defended  Phrenology  in  the  '  AnnsJs 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  f  and  in  1820,  in  the  third  edition 
of  my  Translation  of '  Blumenbach's  Physiology.'" 

JFednes^ay,  22dJune^  half-past  Oneo'Clock^F.^L — Charles  A. 
Tulk,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  Chair. — Dr  J.  P.  Browne  read  a  pa- 
per Oh  the  Organ  of  Hope;  and  Mr  Dbville  illustrated  the  Cor- 
respondence between  the  Forms^  Sizes^  and  Proportions  of  the 
Brainy  and  both  the  Inside  and  Outside  of  the  SkuU^  by  a  series 
of  casts,  which  were  taken  by  him  at  tiie  suggestion  of  Drs 
CbkU  and  Spurzheim,  by  whom  notes  of  the  diseased  specimens 
were  in  part  supplied  to  Mr  Deville.  We  regret  our  inability 
to  give  a  report  of  these  two  papers  at  present. 

Mr  Hawkins  exhibited  his  new  and  ingenious  instrument 
for  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  head.  It  consists  of  three 
branches,  two  of  which  form  the  ordinary  callipers,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  screw,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow 
of  the  instrument  being  opened  (and  thus  removed  from  any 
region  of  the  head,  after  adjusting  it  to  the  width  of  the  part), 
and  of  the  branches  being  returned  to  the  precise  spot,  thus  en- 
abling the  operator  to  ascertain  the  precise  breadth,  by  laying 
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the  callipers  on  a  rule.  The  third  branch,  which  opens  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  other  two,  is  provided  with  a  similar  ad- 
justing screw  for  measuring  the  depth  from  any  spot  in  the  me- 
sial line  to  any  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head, — ^to  the  external 
meatus,  for  example. — by  placing  the  two  balls  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  callipers  in  tiie  external  openings  of  the  ears, 
then  bringhig  the  ball  of  the  third  branch  to  the  spot  whose 
measurement  is  required,  and,  after  adjusting  the  screws,  tak- 
ing off  the  instrument  and  laying  it  upon  a  rule  graduated  for 
the  purpose.  The  instrument  is  extremely  simple  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  can  be  folded  into  a  very  small  compass.  Mr 
Hawkins  stated  that  it  had  taken  him  27  years  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection ;  but  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  point  out  the  successive  improvements  he  had  effected 
upon  the  old  modes  of  ascertaining  various  measurements  of 
the  head,  as  he  had  described  them  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Association. 

Thursday^  2Sd  June^  half -past  Seven  o'clock^  p.m. — H.  B. 
Churchill,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — ^Mr  Atkinson  read  a  paper  On 
Mesmero-Phrenology^ihefciQi&ot'whiQ)!  doctrine,  said  he,  consist 
chiefly  in  the  power  of  throwing  persons  of  peculiar  constitution 
with  regard  to  nervous  susceptibility,  into  a  state  of  somnambu* 
lism  or  sleep-waking ;  and  in  such  condition,  of  exciting  or  pa- 
ralyzing the  different  cerebral  organs  at  will.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  effected,  depending  much  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  case  ;  for  the  effects  of  mesme- 
rism, of  course,  like  all  other  effects,  although  traceable  to 
general  laws,  are  yet  modified  according  to  the  conditions  of 
9ie  particular  instance.  One  case  will  only  resemble  imper- 
fect sleep  ;  another  will  appear  a  completely  altered  state  of 
existence :  in  one  case  you  may  have  attraction  to  the  mes- 
meriser,  which  in  another  instance  may  be  wanting ;  one  pa- 
tient maj  exhibit  clairvoyance,  and  not  ultra- vision ;  the  next 
ultra-vision,  and  not  clairvoyance  ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to 
all  the  other  phenomena.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  general 
uniformity  running  through  the  whole  ;  the  cases  may  be  clas- 
sified, and  many  of  the  most  essential  conditions  observed.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  further  on  this  head ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  I  describe  the  general  bearing  of  the  subject,  and  my 
individual  conviction  of  the  fact, — not  so  much  with  the  idea 
of  convincing,  as  of  inducing  others  to  follow  out  the  inquiry 
for  themselves.  In  ordinary  cases,  there  are  several  methods 
of  exciting  the  organs,  all  of  which  I  have  practised  with  suc- 
cess. You  may  touch  or  press  upon  the  organs,  and  observe 
the  natural  language  which  may  be  exhibited,  together  with 
the  exclamations  which  may  accompany  this  ;  or  you  may  en- 
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gage  the  patients  in  conversation,  by  which  means  you  may 
lead  the  mind  at  will — they  will  follow,  with  their  hand  press- 
ing on  the  excited  part, — and  they  will  press  the  more  firmly 
according  to  the  degree  of  excitement  in  the  organ  ;  covering 
one  or  several,  and  taking  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  reach  to  a  distant  part  excited  in  combination.     This  they 
will  often  do  of  themselves,  or  if  once  induced  to  do  so,  may 
continue  the  habit.     A  third  method  is  to  touch  an  organ,  and 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  power  which  is  manifested  there ; 
or  you  may  picture  any  particular  sense,  and  request  to  be 
shewn  where  such  is  felt  to  be  located,  or  require  the  analysis 
of  any  sensation,  and  by  what  combination  it  is  produced,  or 
if  it  be  a  simple  power. '  In  some  cases,  you  may  demesmerise 
organs,  and  thus  bring  them  into  action  ;  or  you  may  paralyze 
any  particular  power  which  may  be  acting.     Music  is  another 
means  which  may  be  used  ;  and  many  other  methods  of  inquiry 
will,  doubtless,  suggest  themselves  to  those  engaged  in  these 
experiments.     If  any  organs  are  much  excited,  they  will  no 
longer  manifest  their  fdnction  with   any  distinctness  and 
energy ;  the  patient  will  complain  of  headache,  and  a  strained 
sensation  in  those  parts,  and  a  desire  to  rest     You  may  excite 
the  organs  only  on  one  side  of  the  brain,  and  when  they  are 
becoming  confused,  you  may  continue  the  same  feelings  on  the 
other  side  with  renewed  energy,  just  as  you  may  tire  one  arm 
and  then  use  the  other.     You  may  leave  the  patient  in  a 
talking  dream,  and  observe  how  thought  suggests  thought,  and 
feeling  connects  with  feeling,  how  the  organs  become  fatigued, 
and  others  become  excited  for  relief;  just  as  we  change  from 
one  constrained  position  to  another — perhaps  the  opposite — 
for  relief.     You  may  watch  the  effect  of  any  single  organ, 
and  how  it  is  modified  when  acting  in  combination  ;  and  ob- 
serve the  changes  in  natural  language  ;  all  this  was  strongly 
exhibited  in  a  case  which  I  have  had  of  a  young  lady,  who 
exhibited  clairvoyance  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     After 
playing  at  whist  for  half-an-hour,  seeing  the  cards  as  distinctly 
as  any  of  us  in  our  natural  state,  with  our  eyes  open  (her  eyes 
were  always  quite  closed,  and  it  made  her  see  more  distinctly 
to  cover  the  eyes  with  the  hand,  and  press  them  firmly),  she 
would  become  &tigued,  and  complain  of  pain  in  those  parts 
which  had  been  employed.     In  fact,  we  iare  hardly  able  at  pre- 
sent to  point  out  any  limit  to  the  information  which  may  be 
obtained  in  these  cases.     I  have  now  stated,  as  briefly  as  1  am 
able,  the  nature  of  those  discoveries  which  I  hold  to  be  so 
important,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  there  are  some  en- 
lightened and  fair-dealing  men  amongst  us,  who  are  disposed 
to  pursue  the  subject ;  and  I  hope  that  phrenologists  generally 
will  feel  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the  question,  so  far 
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as  to  lend  their  assistance  in  every  possible  way  to  further  the 
inquiry.  I  have  now  had  four  very  complete  cases  of  mes- 
mero-phrenology,  and  others  exhibiting  partial  effects,  but 
which  become  important  when  considered  in  reference  to 
others.  Mr  Gardiner  has  kindly  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  patient  whom  he  has  experimented  upon  with 
such  success  ii^  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  a  case  which  exhibits  some 
pf  the  highest  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  and  was  the  first 
which  exhibited  mesmero-phrenology  in  this  country.  I  have 
also  seen  two  other  cases  through  the  kindness  of  Dr  Elliot- 
son,  both  exceedingly  interesting  as  far  as  they  go,  and  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  is  essential  that  all 
who  really  desire  truth,  should  consider  well  the  objections 
which  naight  be  raised  against  any  experiments  which  they 
are  carrying  out ;  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  of  you  to  bring  forward  any  such  objections, 
and  to  shew  them  in  the  strongest  light,. that  they  may  have 
their  full  weight  and  consideration*  and  be  the  better  and  the 
more  completely  answered — ^for  truth  is  my  only  object-^I 
have  no  other  interest  in  the  question  ;  nor  have  J  any  love 
for  the  marvellous.  I  desire  to  reduce  marvels  into  plain 
things,  and  not  to  inflate  plain  things  into  marvols.  My  ex- 
periments have  mostl  V  been  performed  before  intelligent  phre- 
nologists and  other  scientific  persons,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard 
^y  su£^cient  objection  to  what  has  been  shewn.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  know  that  I  have  been 
anxious  to  seek  out  objections,  and  I  shall  now  be  the  first  to 
>velcome  any  new  light  which  shall  shew  me  that  I  have  been 
in  error.  But  no  one  can  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  discoveries,  who  will  not  observe  and  reflect 
and  inquire  for  themselves  ;  and  it  is  much  easier  to  deny  the 
truth  of  any  position  than  to  analyse  justly  its  real  bearing 
and  claim  to  consideration.^ 

Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr  Atkinson's 
paper ;  in  the  course  of  which  Mr  Hytohe,  Dr  Moore,  and 
others,  expressed  their  dissent  from  his  opinions. 

Friday,  Hth  June,  JuUf-past  One  o'clock,  p.  u.-^Charles 
A.  Tulk,  Esq.,  F,  R.  S.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr  Cull  read  a 
Cc^se  of  Defective  Musical  Perception  in  a  young  lady,  illus- 
trated by  a  cast  of  her  forehead.  He  began  by  remarking,  that 
the  organs  of  Music  and  Destructiveness  are  those  on  which 
we  ar^  n^uch  interrogated  by  non-phrenologists.    The  anxiety 

^  In  the  above  report  we  have  been  unable  to  inclnde  Mr  Atkinson's 
answers  to  certain  objections,  and  his  account  of  a  remarkable  case  which 
l>a4  recpntjy  fallen  under  his  pbservation. — ^Ed. 
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to  have' a  phrenologist's  judgment  that  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  is  small,  is  equalled,  perhaps,  only  by  the  anxiety  to 
have  his  decision  that  the  organ  of  Music  is  large,  and  per- 
sons commonly  think  themselves  able  to  judge  of  music,  as 
they  deem  themselves  without  a  tendency  to  violence.  In- 
deed, the  phrenologist's  patience  is  often  tested  by  idle  ques- 
tions concerning  both  those  organs.  In  order  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  organ  of  Music,  Gall  remarks,  that  '^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  confounding  those  persons  who,  from  prac- 
tice, have  much  facility  to  play  an  instrument,  with  the  real 
musician.  Frequently,''  he  continues,  "  am  I  told,  with  an 
air,  that  I  ought  to  find  the  organ  of  Music  well  developed  in 
certain  persons,  especially  in  certain  ladies,  whom  I  find  ma- 
nifest nothing  but  a  habit  of  execution.  Such  persons  betray 
themselves  by  the  character  of  their  performance,  which  is 
more  the  work  of  their  fingers  than  of  their  minds.  Their 
physiognomy  expresses  nothing  of  that  abandonment,  that 
rapture,  which  penetrates  the  entire  soul  of  the  true  musician." 
(Gall,  Sur  le  Cerveau^  8vo  edit.,  tome  v.  p.  112.) 

After  hearing  music  (proceeded  Mr  CuU),  we  are  frequently 
asked  if  the  performer  have  not  a  large  organ  of  Music.  A 
mere  rapid  movement  of  the  fingers  over  a  pianoforte  is  often 
mistaken  for  excellent  music : — A  sustained  note  in  the  fal- 
setto voice,  with  great  and  violent  changes  of  vocal  loudness, 
is  often  mistaken  for  excellent  singing.  And  when  a  phreno- 
logist estimates  the  organ  in  such  musicians  to  be  but  mode- 
rately developed,  his  estimate  is  at  once  declared  to  be  erro- 
neous, or  the  science  is  scofied  at  as  at  least  uncertain  by  the 
musician's  applauding  friends. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  numerous  and  great 
errors  have  been  committed  by  good  phrenologists  in  estimat- 
ing this  organ's  development,  especially  under  circumstances 
similar  to  diose  just  named.  Some  of  these  errors,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  traceable  to  the  incapacity  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist to  judge  of  the  music  which  he  has  heard,  and  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  mind  to  make  observations  accord  with 
previous  opinions.  This  tendency  of  the  mind  is  not  easily 
detected ;  it  is  less  easily  resisted ;  and  phrenologists,  like 
other  men,  are  liable  to  have  their  judgments  warped  by  it. 

Phrenology,  as  the  science  of  mind,  is  in  relation  with  every 
science  and  art ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  a  know- 
ledge of  phrenology  of  itself  confen  a  power  to  judge  of  each 
science  and  art ; — that  power,  we  know,  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  appropriate  development  of  the  required  organs 
properly  educated.  Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  phreno- 
logy either  is  a  substitute  for  universal  knowledge,  or  that  it 
confers  universal  knowledge ;  for  phrenologists  are  interro- 
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gated  on  all  things,— -on  the  emotions,  the  passions,  on  innu- 
merable combinations  of  feeling,  on  the  faculties  necessary  to 
this  or  that  conduct,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge*  and  to 
the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  several  sciences,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  several  arts.  Now,  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  this  flattering  ascription  of  universal  knowledge,  and  to 
avoid  misleading  others,  let  us  freely  avow,  that  we  do  not 
possess  such  extensive  knowledge  and  judgment.  Grail  remarks 
on  the  organ  of  Colour  in  relation  to  the  art  of  painting,  that 
to  make  complete  treatises  on  the  several  organs,  he  should 
require  universal  knowledge,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  im- 
possible acquisition :  then,  after  quoting  an  authority  on  art, 
he  frankly  confesses  that  he  himself  is  neither  an  artist  nor  even 
a  connoisseur  in  art.  (Tome  v.  p.  88.)  Let  us  each  study  our 
own  heads  and  minds,  and  accurately  estimate  our  knowledge, 
in  one  word,  know  ourselves ^  and  then,  following  the  example 
of  Gall,  let  us  be  humble  and  cautious  inquirers,  and  not  pre- 
sumptuous judges  of  what  we  do  not  understand  ;  thus,  if  we 
are  incapable  to  judge  of  music,  let  us  not  venture  an  opinion 
as  if  we  were  musicians  as  well  as  phrenologists. 

It  may  be  asked,  Should  those  phrenologists,  then,  whose 
organ  of  Music  is  below  medium,  and  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  music  as  a  science  and  art,  decline  to  judge  of 
the  organ  of  Music  ?  By  no  means  ;  but  they  should  state 
their  own  condition  in  regard  to  the  science  and  art,  in  order 
that  their  judgment  may  be  taken  as  a  simple  fact  of  the  or- 
gan's development  apart  from  its  actual  musical  manifesta- 
tions. And  then,  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
those  manifestations,  they  must  depend  on  the  authority  of 
competent  judges.  Thus,  a  non-musical  phrenologist  can  esti- 
mate the  well-developed  organ  in  Malibran  and  Neukomm  as 
one  fact ;  and  although  he  may  be  unable  to  judge  of  their 
musical  talents,  he  can  refer  to  the  high  opinion  which  mu- 
sicians and  connoisseurs  of  reputation,  besides  the  public 
voice,  express  of  their  talents,  as  the  corresponding  fact  of 
which  he  is  in  search. 

This  is  the  cast  of  the  forehead  of  a  lady  of  very  defective 
musical  perception.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  is  very 
large,  that  of  Music  is  very  small.  Miss  L.  H.  is  about  30 
years  of  age.  She  cannot  distinguish  one  simple  melody  from 
another.  She  declares  all  music  to  be  alike.  In  testing  her 
perception,  I  with  one  hand  played  "  God  save  the  Queen^^  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  requesting  her  attention,  asked  her  what 
it  was,  but  she  was  unable  to  recognise  it  as  anything  she  be- 
fore had  heard.  The  object  of  playing  with  only  one  hand, 
was  to  preserve  the  melody  as  distinct  as  possible.  *^  Fobin 
4dair''  was  next  played,  still  with  one  hand,  and  she  thought 
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it  a  repetition  of  "  God  save  the  Queen''  The  latter  melody  was 
again  played,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  other  national 
melody,  ''  JRule  Britannia,^^  but  she  could  perceive  no  differ- 
ence between  them.  "  God  save  the  Queen^^  was  again  tried, 
followed  by  " Maggie  Lauder^^  but  She  perceived  no  differ- 
ence between  them.  Many  experiments  were  tried  on  seve- 
ral occasions  with  similar  results.  She  has  been  to  the  opera 
and  likes  theatricals,  but  the  music  of  all  operas  is  alike  to 
her — she  can  perceive  no  difference.  Handel,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Rossini,  have  lived  in  vain  for  her.  I  tested  her  in 
the  scales,  and  explained  the  construction  of  the  octave  to 
her ;  then,  after  accustoming  her  ear  to  the  succession  of  sounds 
of  the  octave,  I  purposely  threw  the  semitones  out  of  their 
places,  but  she  did  not  perceive  it. 

She  accurately  perceives  the  distinctions  of  loudness  of 
soand,  as  tested  on  the  piano,  and  in  everyday  life  by  cor- 
rectly estimating  the  distance  of  common  noises.  She  accu- 
rately perceives  the  distinctions  of  quality  of  sound,  as  tested 
in  distinguishing  one  musical  instrument's  sound  from  another, 
and  in  referring  ordinary  noises  to  their  true  causes.  She 
accurately  perceives  the  distinctions  of  duration  of  sound,  and 
dances  in  good  time.  Thus  she  perceives  all  the  distinctions 
of  sound  except  those  of  pitch. 

As  several  well  informed  phrenologists  have  erroneously 
estimated  the  organ's  development  in  this  lady's  cast,  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  its  mode  of  study.  1.  Examine  the  state 
of  integument  over  the  organ.  2.  Examine  the  organ  by  a 
front  view  of  the  face ;  then,  3.  By  a  profile  view.  4.  Then 
examine  the  angle  of  the  forehead,  by  looking  from  the  corner 
of  the  eyebrow  upwards,  and  finally  looking  downwards  on 
the  angle.  In  examining  this  organ,  it  is  well  to  move  the 
head  so  as  to  obtain  various  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
angle  of  the  forehead.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  further 
than  to  state,  that  this  remarkable  case  is  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  views  which  I  have  put  forth  in  some  late  volumes 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

Mr  Simpson  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address  on  the 
Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God,  afforded  by  the  Adaptation  of 
the  Mental  Faculties  of  Man  to  his  Condition  in  Creation.  Dis- 
claiming all  pretensions  to  authorship  on  a  theme  that  would 
require  a  second  Paley  guided  by  the  light  of  Phrenology, 
he  would  only  venture  a  few  hints  in  a  viva  voce  sketch. 
After  offering  some  examples  of  the  proofs  of  design  observ- 
able in  the  adaptation  of  the  bodily  parts  to  their  various 
uses,  and  to  the  laws  of  material  creation ;  and  noticing 
the  well-known  atheistical  theorv,  called  the  atomic,  which 
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sees  in  these  adaptations  only  certain  conditions  of  being, 
^hich,  by  a  necessary  arrangement  of  atoms,  could  not  be 
otherwise ;  Mr  S.  proceeded  to  argue,  that  even  were  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  such  a  mode  of  being  in  the  bodily  organs, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  excluded  all  rational  idea  of  fortui- 
tous origin.  For  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  man's  being, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  endowed  with  impulses  to 
act  and  powers  to  think,  of  a  determinate  and  permanent  cha- 
racter, each  as  recognisable  as  his  sight  or  hearing.  Phreno- 
logy has  demonstrated  such  determinate  faculties  in  man,  each 
faculty  acting  by  a  portion  of  brmn  quite  as  palpable  as 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  In  other  words  ;  as  determinately  and  dis- 
tinctively as  man  sees  and  hears,  he  reproduces  his  like,  che- 
rishes his  young,  settles  in  his  abode,  associates  with  his  kind, 
repels  attack,  kills  for  food,  appropriates,  fashions,  &c.  Such 
organs  of  the  brain,  Mr  S.  remarked,  a^  are  related  to  each 
other,  are  arranged  in  groups.  He  described  the  faculties 
whose  organs  form  the  Domestic  group^  and  asked,  as  he  went 
along,  if  we  could  believe  that  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  each 
faculty  to  its  purpose,  and  the  pleasure  and  happiness  which 
benevolent  design  has  connected  with  its  exercise,  are  results 
that  could  have  come  out  of  a  process  like  crystallization,  a 
self-arranging,  chemical,  power  of  things  ?  He  dwelt  particu- 
larly upon  that  combination  of  feelings  which  permanently 
unites  the  sexes,  and  secures  parental  care  for  helpless  infancy ; 
Could  these,  he  asked,  be  mere  chemical  affinities  ?  After 
touching  more  slightly  upon  the  other  organs  of  the  domestic 
group,  and  pointing  out  the  beautiful  and  benignly-intended 
adaptation  of  each,  with  their  combined  production  of  that 
concentration  of  human  happiness,  **  Home,"  the  speaker 
proceeded  to  shew  the  adaptation,  to  man's  condition,  of  the 
faculties  forming  what  he  termed  the  Self-preservative  group 
— Alimentiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretive- 
ness.  Acquisitiveness,  Constructiveness,  Cautiousness;  and 
next  the  adaptation,  to  man's  relation  to  his  fellows,  of  the 
Character-preservative  group — Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation. He  then  paused  to  view  man  at  this  stage  of  his 
mental  composition,  and  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
higher  endowment  of  moral  faculties  had  not  been  superadded. 
The  impulses  already  enumerated,  all  excellently  adapted  to 
their  purposes  when  controlled  by  higher  faculties,  would,  if 
not  so  restrained,  have  manifested  themselves  only  in  abuse  ; 
and  man  would  have  been  a  selfish,  sensual,  violent,  criiel, 
rapacious,  cunning,  vain,  proud,  savage.  The  law  in  his  mem- 
bers would  have  mastered  him.  But  there  is  a  law  in  his 
mind — Justice,  Benevolence,  Veneration.  These  form  the 
Moral  group  in  his  organization,  presenting  to  us  an  obvious 
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and  easy  ethics  or  moral  standard,  which  Scripture  comprises 
in  these  memorable  words,  **  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  God."  Mr  S.  expatiated  on  these  hu- 
manity-exalting principles.  In  Benevolence,  he  said,  by  itself, 
he  saw  the  direct  impre^  of  Deity — ^the  "  Image"  in  all  its 
radiance ;  a  proof  irresistible  that  God  is,  and  that  God  is 
Love; — ^he  saw  that  Mercy  which  is  over  all  God's  other  works 
reflected  in  His  favoured  creature,  ^'  twice  blessed,  blessing  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes  f' — that  Charity  which  "  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind  ;*^ — that  Gentleness  which  **  doth  more 
enforce  than  force  moveth  to  gentleness;" — ^that  Meekness 
which,  while  conquerors,  from  Sesostris  to  Napoleon,  have, 
each  for  liis  dark  hour,  clutched,  ravaged,  and  lost,  *'  shall 
inherit,  the  earth."  When,  he  added,  we  are  blessing  and 
blessed  in  the  domestic  circle,  when  greeted  on  our  threshold 
with  "  the  music  of  kind  voices  and  the  heaven  of  kind  looks,'* 
— smiles  these  which  no  wealth  can  purchase,  no  state  com- 
pensate,—can  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  belief  that  these 
heaven-derived  feelings  which  give  the  joys  of  home,  and  im- 
part to  private  life  its  *'  quiet  majesty,"  could  come  of  a  mere 
energy  in  atoms ;  that  this  could  form  the  fountain  of  such 
living  waters!  It  cannot  be.  The  finger  of  God  is  here. 
Design,  and  that  design  beni&;nant,  is  graven  oq  the  front 
of  the  sublime  fabric  by  its  Architect.  His  Name  is  there 
in  characters  of  light.  ''  He  that  planted  the  ear,'*  de- 
mands the  Psalmist,  almost  in  syllogism  as  well  as  exqui- 
site poetry, — "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ? 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see?  He  that  teacheth 
man  knowledge,  shall  He  not  know?"  And  He,  let  us  add, 
that  sent  Mercy,  Gentleness,  Charity,  Meekness,  on  wings 
of  Love  to  find  their  home  in  the'  bosom  of  Man — is  He 
not  the  existing,  the  benevolent  God?  Can  there,  from 
such  premises,  be  drawn  any  other  conclusion  ?  Mr  S.  pro- 
ceeded to  reason,  at  some  length,  fix)m  the  Beligious  group  of 
Man's  faculties, — Wonder,  Veneration,  Ideality,  Hope, — and  a 
glorious  group,  said  he,  they  are ;  lifting  man  to  "  heaven's 
gates,"  and  surrounding  him  with  a  halo  which  God  alone 
could  shed  on  human  head ; — a  constellation  of  divinest  work- 
manship, for  the  unconscious  orbs  of  space  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  it.  He  then  directed  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  cluster  of  organs  which  he  called  the  Re- 
creative group  of  Man's  faculties — Ideality,  Wonder,*  Imi- 
tation, Wit,  Tune,  and  Time.  These  faculties  are  an  added 
gift  of  God,  bestowed  on  Man  for  his  hours  of  recreative  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  they  do  afford  glorious  means  for  that  benevolent 

•  The  same  faculty  may  be  classed  in  more  than  one  group. 
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end.  They  are  fitted  for  a  world  exuberant  with  their  proper 
joys, — ^full  of  poetry,  beauty,  and  beauty's  reflex,  art ;  end- 
less in  wonders,  gay  with  mirth  and  laughter,  song  and 
dance,  grace  and  melody,  '^  all  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music 
to  the  ear,"  lavished,  and  lavished  gratuitously, — ^for  all 
this  extra  beneficence,  as  it  may  be  called,  might  have 
been  vnthheld,  and  man  been  grave  but  never  gay, — ^to 
make  him  happy  with  purer  joys  than  those  of  sense  and'  sen- 
suality. Phrenology  brings  out  this  truth  in  instructive  relief, 
shewing  how  these  faculties  combine  to  produce  refined 
and  elegant  pleasure.  To  illustrate,  but  not  limit,  their  ap- 
plication, let  us  only  look  at  the  scope  of  the  entertainments 
of  the  theatre :  there  these  faculties  are  all  appealed  to  ;  va- 
rious, no  doubt,  the  modes,  but  essentially  and  ultimately  the 
theatre  exists  by  purveying  for  Ideality,  Wonder,  Imitation, 
Wit,  Tune,  and  Time.  Laughter  itself  is  the  gift  of  Gk)d. 
How  sadly  to  mistake  his  design,  then,  to  inculcate  gloom, — his 
character,  to  clothe  him  with  terrors  !  An  innocent  child  said 
that  which  ought  to  silence  the  gloomy  ascetic  for  ever,  when, 
admiring  a  nosegay,  it  asked,  "  Mamma,  did  the  cheerful  God 
send  these  beautiful  flowers?''  Yes!  "the  cheerful  Grod" 
sends  all  the  flowers  that  garland  life.  He  it  is  who,  by  plant- 
ing an  organ  of  Tune  in  man's  brain,  and  a  relative  in- 
strument of  music  of  surpassing  excellence  in  man's  throat, 
hath  said  to  him,  **  Sing  !" — by  conferring  on  him  an  organ 
which  gives  vivid  perception  and  enjoyment  of  measured 
time,  or  rhythm,  prompting  to  graceful  movement,  in  some 
with  an  energy  beyond  control,  hath  said  to  man,  "  Dance !" — 
by  enriching  his  mind  with  Ideality,  and  clothing  the  lily  with 
glory  to  delight  it,  hath  said  to  man,  "  Adorn  !" — while,  by 
constituting  a  distinctive  faculty  to  perceive,  enjoy,  and  even 
create,  the  endless  combinations  of  incongruity,  from  which 
we  draw,  not  suflering,  but  enjoyment,  he  hath  said  to  man,  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  written  it  vnth  his  own  light  on  the  sky, 
*'  Laugh  and  be  happy  !"♦  Scenic  personation,  pictorial  si- 
militude, the  mimic  canvass,  the  breathing  marble,  are  all 
one  beautiful  family  the  oflBpring  of  Imitation ;  and  were  all 
willed^  when  that  faculty  was  constituted  part  of  man.  "  I 
could  linger  long,'*  continued  the  speaker,  "in  this  happy 
field  of  moral  speculation.  It  is  an  effort  to  quit  the  thought 
that  beauty,  in  its  infinite  varieties  of  grace,  elegance,  adorn- 
ment, splendour,  expression,  is  of  God  ; — ^beauty  in  '  day 
and  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  mom  ;'  beauty  in  '  ver- 
nal bloom  and  summer's  rose ;'  beauty  in  *  flocks  and  herds  f 

*  The  song,  the  measured  timbrel,  the  dance,  the  cheerful  voice,  laughter 
itself,  are  all  extolled  by  the  Psalmist  as  modes  of  praise ;  and  jewels,  orna- 
ments, beautiful  garments,  as  objects  of  legitimate  desire  by  Isaiah. 
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beauty — oh  !  what  beauty  ! — in  *  human  face  divine !'  Na- 
ture is  gorffeous  with  beauty,  and  God  fitted  man  by  his  Ideal- 
ity to  revel  in  its  luxury.  For  man  it  had  else  existed  in  vain. 
In  a  word,  the  truth  stands  revealed,  that  while  a  benevolent 
God  called  into  existence  a  beautiful  world,  he  created  man 
the  happy  witness  of  his  handiwork.  There  were  enough, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  in  God's  graver,  more  e very-day 
mercies  and  bounties,— for  terms  are  not  easily  found  for  the 
distinction, — ^to  attract  the  gratitude  and  love  of  his  favoured 
creature  man ;  enough  in  food,  and  air,  and  labour,  and 
sleep,  and  health ;  enough  in  the  joys  of  virtuous  love,  and 
of  infant-cherishing  ;  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in 
truth,  and  gentleness,  and  brother's  love  ;  enough  in  thrill- 
ing piety  and  filial  prayer :  but  when  we  look  yet  beyond,  and 
see  that  the  stream  still  flows  onwards,  from  the  depths  of  these 
substantial  blessings,  and  sparkles  in  the  region  of  gaiety  and 
mirth,  of  poetry  and  pastime,  that  God  is  indeed  the  *  cheerful 
God,'  our  venerative  love  restrained  by  awe  and  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear,  seems  to  assume  a  more  confiding,  a  more 
child-like  character,  and  to  become,  in  very  deed,  the  love  of 
the  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind.  Can  that  love  be  felt, 
and  the  existence  of  its  object  be  doubted  ?"' 

Time  would  not  permit  Mr  S.  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  the  subject  of  the  adaptation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
to  their  objects,  the  qualities  and  relations  of  things  ;  but  he 
could  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  more  this  wide  field  is  in- 
vestigated, the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  meta- 
physics of  oiu*  science, — the  more  perfect  shall  we  find  that 
adaptation,  the  more  obvious  design,  the  more  demonstrable 
an  All-wise  Designer.  If,  when  the  light,  now  thrown 
on  man's  exalted  nature  by  a  philosophy  then  unknown,  was 
veiled  to  Shakspeare,  he  yet  exclaimed,  "What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  In 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !" 
what  would  he  have  said  now  ?  But  what,  above  all,  would 
he  have  said  to  the  atheist,  who  had  averred  in  his  presence 
that  all  which  called  forth  that  immortal  rapture  is  but  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms — a  creature  without  a  Creator  \  Mr 
Simpson  then  referred  to  a  treatise  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
for  an  able  argument  for  the  continued  existence  of  God, 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  Veneration  and  Hope  are  existing 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  ;  while  without  God's  continued 
being,  these  would  have  been  superfluities  in  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  concluded  his  discourse,  which  occupied  about  two 
hours,  and  of  which  we  have  given  only  a  specimen,  by  ob- 
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serving,  that  admirable  as  is  the  body,  in  its  structure,  func- 
tions, and  adaptations,  the  mind,  as  analyzed  by  true  science, 
infinitely  transcends  it,  and  offers  yet  more  noon-day  proofs 
that  God  IS,  and  that  He  is  powerful,  wise,  and  good.  The 
sphere-peopled  empire  of  gravitation,  in  all  its  vastness  and 
magnificence,  does  not  utterly  exclude  our  fancying,  however 
far  from  admitting,  a  self-arranging  energy ;  the  phenomena  of 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  world,  may,  we  can  imagine,  but 
imagine  only,  have  the  same  origin  ;  nay  more,  a  vride  stretch- 
ed hypothesis  mav  conceive  plants,  and  a  wider  yet,  animals, 
necessarily  assummg  forms  which  must  perform  certain  func- 
tions ;  but  THOUGHT  and  feeling,  with  their  adaptations — 
MIND,  vnth  its  relations, — resist  all  visions  of  chance-forma- 
tion or  atomic  self-arrangement ;  visions  which  would  re- 
duce reason  itself  to  an  absurdity.  Mind,  then,  is  the  work 
of  design,  and  demonstrates  a  Designer.  But  design  in  a 
part  is  design  in  the  whole ;  design  in  mind  demonstrates 
design  in  entire  creation,  in  its  series  of  animal  bodies,  cht- 
ganized  plants,  chemical  and  mechanical  things,  planets 
whirled  in  space,  suns  poised  in  infinity,  telescopic  firmaments 
of  "  star-dust,''  mocking  all  measurement,,  all  calculation ; 
in  a  word,  declares  all,  outwards  in  material  nature,  and  in- 
wards in  the  mind  of  man,  to  be  one  harmonious  whole — one 
ineffably  vast  design. 

Saturday,  26th  June^  half-pastT  o^  Clock  p.m. — ^Richard  Bea- 
mish,Esq.  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. — Dr  George  James Dav by  read 
a  paper  on  Insanity  in  connection  with  Phrenology.  Before,  said 
he,  we  can  comprehend  rightly  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  diseased  cerebration,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  healthy 
function  of  the  brain  is  indispensable.  To  the  general  igno- 
rance of  Phrenology — in  other  words,  of  cerebral  physiology — 
are  to  be  attributed  the  erroneous  views,  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  of  medical  men,  concerning  insanity,  and  the  unscientific 
and  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  disease  has  been  treated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  either 
the  number  of  incurable  lunatics,  or  the  long  duration  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  curable  are  too  generally  subjected. 
The  integrity  of  cerebration  implies  not  only  a  healthy  brain, 
but  also  such  a  nice  balance  of  the  cerebral  organs  as  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  enable  the  individual 
to  preserve  his  conduct  and  inclinations  in  harmony  with  the 
usages  of  social  life.  The  former  position  every  one  will  ad- 
mit, as  readily  as  he  will  consider  a  morbid  change  of  any 
other  organ, — ^the  liver  or  lungs,  for  example, — to  be  the  cause 
of  functional  disturbance.    Numberless  are  the  miseries  which 
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have  resulted  to  the  lunatic  from  his  malady  having  been  re- 
garded apart  from  a  morbid  condition  of  a  material  organ — 
as  a  peculiar  irregularity  of  some  spiritual  essence  which  has 
been  supposed  to  pervade  his  organism.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  notion,  all  sound  principles  of  treatment  were  neglect- 
ed. To  the  Spiritualists  have  succeeded  the  Materialists, 
who,  in  advocating  the  dependence  of  mind^  hitherto  so  called, 
on  cerebral  organization,  have  efiected  no  slight  good,  by  de- 
veloping a  principle  by  which  thev  have  been  enabled  to  de- 
monstrate the  aU-important  truths  of  Phrenology,  and  pro- 
mulgate sound  views  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  insanity. 
Hence  the  lunatic  is  no  longer  regarded  as  merely  a  furious  and 
malignant  animaL  Knowledge  of  the  healthy  function  of  the 
brain  has  made  the  pathologist  understand  how  the  numerous 
modificationsof  insanity  are  not  less  necessarily  the  result  of  cere- 
bral organism,  than  are  the  varieties  of  feeling,  thought,  and  in- 
clination we  witness  in  every-day  lifoi^  Again,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  nature,  we  witness  a  reciprocal  dependency,  a  well- 
balanced  and  harmonious  relationship  of  individual  parts : 
thus,  in  a  healthy  man,  one  whose  bodily  fdnctions  are  duly 
executed,  we  have  evidences  of  an  organism  whose  parts  are 
as  perfectly  balanced,  as  harmoniously  arranged  and  recipro- 
cally dependent,  as  the  parts  of  a  complicated  machine.  Just 
as,  in  a  piece  of  machinery,  disturbance  in  the  adaptation  of 
any  of  its  parts  is  followed  by  irregularity  of  action  through- 
out the  whole  ;  so,  whatever  interferes  with  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  the  nervous,  nutritive,  or  respiratory  functions, 
must  proportionately  derange  the  remainder.  Now,  what  the 
nervous,  the  nutritive,  and  the  muscular  systems  are  to  each 
other,  as  the  component  parts  of  the  body  considered  as  a 
whole,  so  are  the  individual  parts  of  the  entire  brain  to  each 
other,  considered  collectively — ^to  the  whole  cerebrum.  In- 
sanity, or  abnormal  cerebration,  is  thus  seen  to  hold  the  same 
relation  to  part  or  parts  of  the  brain,  that  indigestion  does  to 
the  stomach,  or  consumption  to  the  lungs.  In  the  medical 
treatment  and  general  management  of  the  insane,  it  ought 
ever  to  be  a  guiding  principle,  that  the  brain,  being  a  congeries 
of  organs,  executes  a  plurality  of  functions,,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  variously  modified  in  the  same  individtud,  and  within 
a  very  short  time.  This  most  important  fact  is  the  very  basis 
of  the  non-restraint  system,  which  is  widely  exciting  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  and  humane.  Phrenology  exposes  the 
ignorance  and  mischievous  consequences  of  belief  in  the  lu- 
natic's insensibility  to  acts  of  attention  and  kindness.  It  is 
(mly  by  balancing  the  general  integrity  of  his  sentiments  and 
kindly  sympathies  with  the  excited  and  diseased  animalism 
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which  preys  upon  him,  that  his  attention  can  be  gained, 
and  his  esteem  and  confidence  secured ;  by  this  means 
only  can  the  most  suitable  remedies  be  sought  out  and 
efficiently  applied.  Two  or  three  weeks  since,  a  young 
w(»nan  (M.  C.)  was  admitted  into  Hanwell,  closely  restrained 
with  a  strait-waistcoat ;  she  was  reported  *'  violent  and  dan- 
gerous." The  examination  of  the  cranium  revealed  a  very 
good  development ;  the  superior  and  anterior  regions  were 
full ;  she  did  not  complain  of  local  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
propensities,  neither  was  there  the  slightest  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  Dr  Davey  therefore  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  pure 
hysterical  irritation  (^  the  cerebral  mass.  Being  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  all  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  immediately  re* 
moved^  she  became  convinced  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
those  around  her,  and  quickly  responded  to  the  call  thus  made 
on  her  better  feelings.  The  effect  was  almost  electrical ;  in 
three  or  four  days  she  was  convalescent,  and  became  employed 
in  some  domestic  occupation  in  the  establishment.  She  will, 
ere  long,  be  discharged.  Dr  D.  here  took  occasion  to  mention 
that  he  had  frequently  witnessed,  among  his  patients  at  Bbm- 
well,  indications  of  a  particular  abnormal  cerebration,  which 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  specific  and  healthy  characterise 
tics  of  animals  lower  in  the  scale  of  organisation ;  but  on  this 
subject  he  could  not  enter  into  detaiL  He  added,  that,  being 
much  in  the  habit  of  analyzing  insanity  with  the  aid  of  the 
external  manifestations  of  it  which  the  speech  and^actions  of 
the  lunatic  supply,  he  had  thought  that,  to  obtain  the  most 
correct  perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  brain,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  state  of  dreaming.  If  we  watch  (said 
he)  a  lunatic  patient,  and  mark  well  hjs  gesticulations  and 
character  of  conversation,  we  shall  perceive  very  much  of 
what  I  would  regard  as  a  state  of  active  dreaming ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  condition  which  would  seem  to  realize  action  with  uit- 
eonscious  thought;  and  in  which  we  perceive  evidences  of 
functional  power,  though  deranged,  of  most,  if  not  all  the  cere- 
bral organs.  An  insane  person  often  reminds  me  of  one  asleep 
and  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
motive  powers.  I  believe  it  is  only  during  comparatively 
sound  sleep  that  one  or  two  only  of  the  many  cerebral  organs 
remain  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  remainder  being  in  a  state 
of  repose  ;  and  that  during  sleep  less  sound,  dreaming  rather 
consists  in  a  negative  state  of  repose,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole 
brain.  In  really  sound  sleep,  of  course  the  cerebral  mass  is 
no  less  entirely  inactive  than  the  muscular  powers.  I  men- 
tion this,  in  order  to  make  you  understand  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  real  condition  of  the  brain  of  the  lunatic  generally. 
I  will  add,  the  dreamer  with  one  or  two  organs  alone  active. 
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I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  as  a  sleeping  monomaniao ; 
and  another,  with  the  cerebral  organs  in  a  condition  which  I 
hare  described,  as  a  ^^  negative  staie  ef  repose^''  may  be  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  patient  whose  insanity  is  marked  by 
incoherence.  As  a  sample  of  this  form  of  disease,  Dr  Davey 
read  notes  of  the  incoherent  talk  of  two  patients,  indicating  a 
condition  of  cerebration  where  most  or  all  of  the  organs  of  tiie 
brain,  having  lost  their  controlling  power  as  in  sleep,  are  act^ 
ing  so  spontaneously,  that  one  is  ahnoet  irresistibly  reminded 
of  the  confusion  of  a  school  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  master.  By  attending  to  the  conyersation  of  the  montn 
jMomor,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  perceive  a  unity  of  design, 
so  to  speak,  in  all  he  says.  After  illustrating  this  remark  by 
examples,  Dr  Davey  proceeded :  '^  Now  that  I  am  speaking 
(^  monomania,  I  am  reminded  of  a  series  of  very  beautiful 
experiments  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  ten  days 
since  at  the  house  of  Dr  ElUotson.  I  allude  to  the  magnetic 
excitation  of  cerebration,  during  which  I  was  no  less  astonished 
than  gratified  in  having  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  one 
indivMual  more  forms  of  monomania  than  I  have  ever  seen 
even  within  the  walls  of  Hanwell,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  each  in- 
dividual form  of  the  disease  was  so  splendidly  illustrated,  that 
I  very  much  doubt,  if  even  the  reality  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  excelled  it.  The  pencil  of  no  artist  could  have 
surpassed  the  original ;  and  not  even  a  Siddons,  a  Rachel,  a 
Kean,  or  a  Macready,  could  have  wished  to  do  more  than  copy 
it.  No  art,  ancient  or  modem,  could  give  better  expressicMd 
to  the  natural  language  of  intense  feeling,  I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  think  that  animal  magnetism  will  be  found,  ere  long, 
indispensable  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane.— To  resume,  however.  Such  being  the  view  I  take  of 
this  question,  it  follows  that  an  examination  of  the  cranium  in 
such  forms  of  disease,— excepting  of  course  monomania,— is 
no  more  likely  to  give  us  the  character  of  the  insanity,  or  to 
clear  up  any  doubt  that  mav  be  entertained  respecting  its  ex- 
istence, thw  it  would  be  likely  to  enable  the  phrenologist  to 
divine  the  nature  of  a  dream  itself."  Having  next  adverted 
to  the  error  of  supposing  that,  by  merely  examining  the  head 
of  an  insane  patient,  we  may  gain  immediately  a  clear  view 
of  the  character  of  the  malady,  Dr  Davey  went  on  to  say,  that, 
as  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  largest  Insane  Hospital 
in  the  world,  his  dissections  of  diseased  brains  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  although,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  very  evident 
marks  of  pathological  change  are  to  be  observed  either  in  the 
brain  or  membranes  (more  generally  in  the  latter),  yet  in- 
stances are  frequently  witne^ed,  wherein  it  is  quite  impos- 
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sible,  with  our  present  means  of  investigation,  to  detect  the 
slightest  abnormal  appearance.  This  circumstance,  however, 
by  no  means  demonstrates  that  no  change  has  taken  place  ; 
and  though  there  may  be»  and  are,  cases  of  insanity  in  which 
the  whole  brain  is  unchanged, — that  is,  without  appreciable 
morbid  alteration  of  structure,  and  especially  so  in  those  cases 
of  mania,  the  mere  sequence  or  accompaniment  of  epilepsy, 
and  wherein  the  disease  assumes  a  paroxysmal  character, — ^yet 
nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  venr  much  remains  to  be  done 
concerning  the  minute  pathology  of  the  brain.  Dr  Davey  then 
illustrated,  by  various  cases,  the  remark,  that  insanity,  whatever 
its  form,  is  generally  modUied  according  to  the  organization 
of  the  brain  ;  since  it  is  the  largest  organs  that  are  most  pre- 
disposed to  disease.  He  next  enforced  the  propriety  of  taking 
into  view  the  sympathetic  effects  of  derangement  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  upon  the  brain  ; — 
adverted  to  the  prevalent  errors  in  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
many  of  whom  are  executed  though  insane  ; — and  concluded 
his  discourse  (of  which,  from  its  great  length  and  somewhat 
unconnected  character,  we  have  been  able  to  present  but  an 
imperfect  outline)  by  expressing  the  opinion,  that  no  medical 
curriculum  is  complete  without  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phre- 
nology. The  Lunatic  Asylums  about  the  metropolis  should, 
he  contended,  be  made  schools  of  this  particular  branch  of 
medicine,  where  medical  students  should  be  instructed,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  brain*  At  Hanwell,  an  example  has  already  been  set ; 
the  medical  officers  of  other  similar  institutions  have  but  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  Dr  ConoUy* 

Mr  E.  J.  Httchb  read  a  paper  On  Love  of  the  Past;  and 
Mr  Richard  Beamish  communicated  the  Case  of  a  man  whOj 
with  difficultt^i  after  thirteen  years'  instruction^  nras  taught  to 
read,  and  who  now  spells  words  of  more  than  two  letters,-^ 
illustrated  by  a  cast  of  his  head.  He  also  communicated  to 
the  medical  gentlemen  present,  a  Case  of  diminution  of  the 
Cerebellum  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  accompanied  with  loss 
of  sexual  desire,  diminution  of  the  testes,  and  development 
of  the  mammse  similar  to  a  woman's ;  the  case  being  illus- 
trated by  casts  of  the  head,  breasts,  and  testes. 

The  minutes  of  the  adjourned  General  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, held  on  the  8th  June  1841,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed ;  and  it  was  resolved,  (1.)  That  the  list  of  twenty-four 
names,  recommended  by  the  Committee,  be  elected  as  the  new 
Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  in  accordance 
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with  the  second  law  of  the  Association ;  (2.)  That  George 
Lance,  Esq.,  and  William  Wood,  Esq.,  be  auditors  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  present  session,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  (3.)  That  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London 
be  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  casts  which  have  this  year 
been  presented  to  the  Association.  The  new  Committee  con- 
sists of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

H.  G.  Atkinson ;  Dr  Barlow ;  T.  H.  Bastard  ;  F.  B.  Beam- 
ish;  Dr  A.  Combe ;  George  Combe  ;  Dr  ConoUy ;  Dr  A. 
Cox ;  Robert  Cox ;  Dr  Elliotson ;  Dr  Evanson ;  Dr  Engle- 
due  ;  J.  W.  Ganliner  ;  J.  L  Hawkins  ;  W.  Hering  ;  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart. ;  R.  Maugham ;  M.  B.  Sampson ; 
James  Simpson ;  Samuel  Solly ;  E.  S.  Symes ;  C.  A.  Tulk ; 
G.  Uwins,  B,.  A.— Secretary,  E.  S.  Symes,  38  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  London.* 

The  following  statement  was  read : — 

The  Committee  of  the  fifth  Session  of  the  Phrbnologi- 
CAL  Association,  in  Account  with  Richard  Cull,  Esq. 

Dr. 
1841. 

Aug.  15.  Mr  SaviU's  bill  for  printing  1000  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  fourth  session,       •        .        .       L.7    7    6 
Mr  Fry^  law-stationer,  copjring  report ; 

omitted  in  last  year's  account,       .        0    9    0 
Postages  paid  by  Mr  Sampson  for  cir- 
culating the  Keport.  and  issuing  the 
first  Prospectus  of  the  Fifth  Session,     8    3  10 
1842. 

June.     StationeiT  and  minute-book,    . 
Advertismg,  as  per  bills. 
Printing  for  the  fifth  session,     . 
Postages  for  the  fifth  session,    . 
Two  visitors'  tickets  chan^d  for  mem- 
bers' tickets — ^both  having  been  cre- 
dited,  

Cab-hire,  messengers,  and  sundries. 
Rent  of  rooms  at  Society  of  Arts, 


0  18    4 

19  18    6 

4  17    0 

3    2  10 

0  10 

1  10 
18  18 

0 
8 
0 

L.<K)  10    8 


Cr. 
1841. 

July  20.  Bahmce  from  Mr  Bastard,       .        .     L.12  17    6 
Subscription  of  Mr  Qreatorex,  received 
through  Mr  Bastard,  .        .  0  10    0 


Carry  forward,        L.13    7    6    L.60  10    8 

*  Several  of  these  genUemen  have  lately  resigned  as  members  of  the  As- 
sociation.— Ed. 
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1842.  Brought  forward,        L.13    7  6    L.60  10    3 

May  28.  AnBual  gubscription  uom  69  members^  29  10  0 

to 

June  24»  Thirty-four  visitors*  tickets  at  5s.,  8    0  0 

Donation  from  Rev.  8.  Wood,  per  Mr 

CuH, 0  10  0 


L^l    7    6 
Deficiency,        9    2    9 


L.60  10    3 


We,  the  Auditors,  have  examined  the  above  account,  with  the  vouchers, 
and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed).       Geobob  Lancb. 
William  Wood. 

Mr  Donovan  rose,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing 
the  Association  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  inasmuch  as  such  a 
position  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings of  this  session,  when  Mesmerism  and  Materialism  were  so 
mischievously  mixed  up  with  Phrenology,  in  obedience  to  the 
purposes  of  the  party  who  had  so  unfortunately  obtained  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  Association. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  spoke  warmly  in  disap- 
probation of  the  spirit  of  Mr  Donovan's  remarks,  and  main- 
tained the  propriety  of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued ; 
and  Mr  Simpson  entered  into  a  narrative  of  mesmenc  opera- 
tions which  he  had  witnessed  that  morning  at  Dr  Elliotson's 
house.  Mr  Donovan  begged  that  gentlemen  would  not  force 
him  into  a  position  which  he  had  not  taken.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  mesmeric  inquiries,  nor  to  freedom  of  opinion  on 
religious  topics ;  but  he  maintained  then,  as  he  had  at  first, 
that  the  Phrenological  Association  did  not  afibrd  a  fit  theatre 
for  such  discussions ;  that  the  public  thought  with  him,  was 
very  evident. 

It  was  then  a^eed  among  the  members  of  the  committee 
present,  that  eacn  should  pay  his  share  towards  the  deficiency, 
but  that  no  fnrther  expenditure  for  printing  reports,  &c., 
should  be  incurred,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  session  were  ob- 
jected to  by  several  speakers. 

Mr  Logan  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  should  take  place 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  on  this  point  no  determination  was  come  to. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  twenty-eight  members  ad- 
mitted from  the  closing  of  the  fourth,  to  the  closing  of  the 
fifth  session  of  the  Association : — Robert  Jamieson  ;  James 
C.  L.  Carson»   M.  D. ;   C.  J.  Hampton  ;   Joseph  C.  Hytche ; 
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Heniy  Robertson ;  John  Atkins ;  James  IC  Dow ;  William 
Bye  iidiard ;  Count  Francis  Than ;  B.  W.  Seiler,  M.  D. ; 
Augostiis  Hedenus,  M.D. ;  S.  P.  Partridge,  M.D.;  Francis 
Daval ;  Charles  B.  Mansfield ;  Professor  Rigoni,  of  Pavia ; 
Mr  Serjeant  Adams;  Mr  Thomas  Laker;  Alexander  John 
Ellis,  B.  A. ;  Mr  Webber ;  Mrs  Webber ;  James  George  Davey, 
M.D. ;  Henry  Brookes ;  General  Briggs ;  W.  Fraser  Tolmie  ; 
Thomas  Chapman  ;  Isaac  Jolit,  M.D. ;  Sir  William  Baynes, 
Bart. ;  John  Wingfield. 


II. — The  Split  in  the  Phrenological  Association, 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Sir, — To  many  of  your  readers  the  announcement  of  the 
inere  fact,  that  differences  have  arisen  among  the  members  of 
the  Phrenological  Association,  such  as  to  lead  to  the  redgna- 
tion  of  many  of  the  members,  may  not  be  satisfactory.  They 
may  wish  to  learn  why  the  declaration  of  a  doctrine  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved,  should  have  led  to  the  de- 
dded  disapprobation  of  so  many  Phrenologists.  They  may 
also  be  pleased  to  see  the  utmost  extent  to  which  proof  can  go 
in  support  of  the  doctrine ;  and  the  public  may  be  enabled  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties,  when  it  is  made  clear  that 
Phrenology  needs  no  support  from,  and  cannot  be  injured  by, 
such  a  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind ;  that 
what  are  called  mental  operations,  are  in  reality  material  secre- 
tions from  the  brain ;  in  short,  that  the  brain  is  the  mind. 
Before  the  physiology  of  the  brain  was  known,  materialists 
made  use  of  some  such  arguments  as  those  which  I  will  now 
state.  It  is  admitted  that  the  lower  animals  have  no  mind — 
no  soul ;  but  they  possess  senses  and  certain  faculties  in  com- 
mon with  man.  A  dog,  for  example,  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes, 
and  touches,  by  means  of  external  organs  similar  to  those  of 
man.  In  man  it  is  said  that  perception  is  an  act  of  mind ; 
that  it  is  to  the  mind  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  convey 
the  impressions  made  upon  them ;  so  that  the  will  produces 
actions,  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  mind  being 
made  aware  of  certain  external  circumstances.  When  the 
actions  of  a  dog  are  observed,  it  is  evident  that  external  cir- 
cumstances are  made  known  to  it  by  means  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  man  ;  that  similar  external  circumstances  pro- 
duce similar  actions ;  and  hence,  that  if  a  dog  has  no  mind, 
it  cannot  be  proved  by  actions  resulting  from  the  perception 
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of  external  objects,  and  their  relations  and  movements,  that 
man  has  such  a  thing  as  mind.  The  converse  of  this  is  equally 
true  ;  that  if  it  be  admitted  that  man  has  a  mind,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  a  dog  has  no  mind.  The  modem  materialists  of 
course  deny,  in  reference  both  to  man  and  the  lower  creation, 
that  they  possess  such  a  thing  as  mind.  They  may  farther 
argue  on  the  facts  of  reproduction.  They  may  ask,  Does  the 
mind  exist  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male,  or  in  the  ovum  of 
the  female  1 — a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  affirmatively, 
or  negatively.  How  then,  it  is  demanded,  does  mind  become 
connected  with  body  ^  If  it  be  propagated,  it  must  be  material. 
If  it  be  not  propagated,  those  who  believe  in  its  existence 
must  shew  some  ground  for  their  belief, — that  they  know  that 
for  every  body  a  mind  is  prepared, — ^that  they  can  exhibit  the 
time  and  mode  of  union,  as  well  as  whence  and  how  the  mind 
comes  to  the  body.  Then  comes  the  inquiry,  Is  the  mind  per- 
fect, or  imperfect,  on  its  entrance  into  the  body  ?  Phrenologists 
say,  that  they  know  not  the  condition  of  mind  when  a  child  is 
born ;  but  they  know  that  tibe  manifestations  of  mind  become 
more  and  more  decided  as  the  brain  continues  to  grow,  and  to 
be  more  and  more  fitted  for  its  operations.  It  is  not  their 
province,  but  that  of  the  metaphysicians,  to  speculate  on  such 
sulgects ;  and  in  most  phrenological  works,  the  inquiry  is  set 
aside  as  utterly  useless ;  because,  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  the  discovery  would  not  benefit 
the  race.  I  think  it  is  Mr  Combe  who  remarks,  in  some  of  his 
works,  that  if  it  be  the  brain  which  thinks,  the  Creator,  we 
may  be  assured,  has  taken  the  best  possible  means  for  pro- 
ducing thought ;  and  so  it  is,  if  he  has  added  anything  mys- 
terious, call  it  mind  or  what  we  will,  to  complete  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  animals.  If  we  cannot  see  mind,  that  is  no 
argument  against  its  existence,  any  more  than  our  not  seeing 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  brain  when  it  excites  particular  ac- 
tions, can  be  brought  as  a  proof  that  the  brain  does  not  act 
at  all.  The  modern  Materialists  speak  of  thought  as  a  secre- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  but  they  have  no  means  of  proving  that  it 
is  so,  because  thought  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  inspected. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery;  and 
let  the  observations  of  manifestation,  and  of  its  connection 
with  the  brain,  be  ever  so  minute  apd  careful,  no  demonstra- 
tion can  ever  be  made  that  there  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  some 
power  connected  with  the  body  .that  gives  us  the  notions  of 
personal  identity,  and  performs  the  office  of  what  we  denomi- 
nate Will. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  question,  it  has  surprised  and 
ofi^ended  many  members  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  that 
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any  individual,  in  an  address  on  the  opening  of  a  session,  should 
dogmatically  announce  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind, 
without  pretending  to  exhibit  to  the  yiew  a  single  proof  of 
such  an  assumption.  Dr  Engledue  calls  upon  phrenologists 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind  to  shew  it,  saying  that 
as  it  cannot  be  seen,  it  cannot  exist  He  does  this  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  announcement  that  thought  is  a  secre- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  forgetting  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  ex- 
hibit this  material  secretion,  and  be  forced  to  admit  that  his 
own  objection  to  the  existence  of  mind  may  be  brought  with 
equal  force'  against  the  existence  of  his  secretion.  I  meddle  not 
with  speculations  respecting  things  which  are  mysterious ;  and 
I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  was  most  injudicious  in 
Dr  Engledue  to  deprecate  prejudice^  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give,  most  unnecessarily,  strong  grounds  for  those  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  tbe  fostering  of  that  prime  obstacle  to  advan- 
cing knowledge,  to  cause  it  to  strike  its  roots  yet  deeper,  so  as 
to  hold  out  more  firmly  against  tbat  knowledge  which  facts, 
plainly  seen,  have  achieved  for  us.  As  phrenologists,  we  can 
join,  for  once,  with  bigotry  and  fanaticism  in  denouncing  the 
doctrine  broached  before  the  Phrenological  Association.  But 
notwithstanding  our  disavowal,  Phrenology  will  be  dragged 
forth  as  countenancing  it,  and  its  progress  and  applications 
will  be  sadly  retarded.  Let  Dr  Engledue  and  his  associates 
shew,  if  they  can,  to  what  good  purpose  their  doctrine  can  be 
applied,  supposing  it  true,  and  capable  of  demonstration.  It 
cannot  improve  Phrenology  as  a  science  applicable  to  ordinary 
life.  Nothing  like  a  tangible  fact  is  held  out  of  which  we  can 
avail  ourselves ;  but  happily,  neither  is  there  anything  which 
can  change,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  facts  on  which  Phre- 
nology is  founded.  The  doctrine  is  a  mere  assumption  tbat 
the  brain  performs  mental  functions  without  mind.  It  may 
do  so,  or  it  may  not ;  all  is  mystery.  A  man  may  entertain 
whatever  system  of  religion  is  most  congenial  to  his  constitu- 
tion, and  be  a  phrenologist  at  the  same  time.  Christian  and 
phrenological  morals  are  in  the  strictest  accordance ;  and  the 
same  views  of  God's  works,  leading  to  the  adoration  of  bis 
wisdom  and  goodness,  may  be  entertained  by  both,  whether 
the  Creator  has  formed  mind  out  of  matter,  or  of  something 
of  which ^^e  know  nothing.  Even  in  the  supposition  of  my 
agreeing  to  the  doctrine,  I  could  not  approve  of  its  having 
been  brought  forward  as  it  has  been, — a  weapon  placed  in  the 
hand  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance  to  be  wielded  against  Phre- 
nology. Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  be  forced  to  resign 
my  place  as  a  member  of  an  Association  which  I  believe  I  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest,  that  I  might  not  be  held  as  gi\'ing 
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the  slightest  aid  to  prejudices  already  too  inveterate  against 
Phrenology,  but  which  Dr  Engledue  will  have  the  credit 
of  rendering  doubly  morbid  and  incurable.  There  has  not 
^et  been  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  one  of  them  who  moved  thanks  to  Dr  Engledue  for 
his  address,  stands  single  in  his  gratitude. — I  am,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

Attffust,  1842.  G.  S.  Mackenzie. 


Remarks  by  the  Editor. 


Acting  upon  our  avowed  principle,  that  this  Journal  is  de- 
signed "  to  represent  no  party  of  phrenologists,"  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  insert  Dr  Engledue's  Address,  and  also 
*  the  comments  and  opinions  of  his  opponents.  But,  before 
/  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  we  feel  called  upon  to  add  our 
own  protest  against  his  new  and  strange  propositions, — that 
Materialism  constitutes  the  only  true  and  rational  basis  of 
Phrenology  ;  that  those  who  regard  the  brain  as  simply  "  the 
organ  of  the  mind,"  are  blinded  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
moral  cowardice ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
in  Phrenology  till  the  phantom  of  "  mind"  as  a  distinct  essence 
be  discarded,  and  "  cerebration"  enthroned  in  its  stead. 

Ead  Dr  Engledue  merely  expressed  his  own  belief  in  the 
non-existence  of  mind,  and  adduced  what  evidence  he  could  in 
support  of  that  belief,  we  should  have  been  the  last  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  doing  so.  But  the  case  is  greatly  altered  when 
he  proceeds  not  only  to  represent  materialism  as  the  sole  firm 
basis  on  which  Phrenology  can  rest,  but  to  refer  to  the  great 
founder  of  the  science  himself,  as  propounding  the  same  views. 
If  Dr  E.  had  even  adduced  in  his  own  support  any  fact  or 
argument  more  conclusive  than  those  which  have  long  been 
familiar  to  philosophers,  we  could  readily  have  excused  him 
for  dogmatically  propounding  the  above  inferences  as  the  legi- 
timate results,  although  he  could  not  but  know  that  they  would 
re-arouse  against  Phrenology  a  host  of  prejudices  wmch  had 
well  nigh  disappeared.  But  when  we  find  that  he  has  not 
added  one  iota  to  the  force  of  the  pre-existing  evidence  on 
either  side,  but  left  the  question  exactly  where  it  stood,  we 
cannot  take  so  lenient  a  view  of  his  conduct  Even  in  his 
statement  that  materialism  is  *'  the  doctrine  of  Gall,"  he  is 
singularly  inaccurate,  notwithstanding  anv  support  which  he 
may  be  thought  to  derive  from  the  quotation  of  Gall's  words. 
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to  the  effect  that, — "  Your  understanding,  your  volition,  your 
free  will,  your  affection,  your  judgment,  instinct,  &c.,  will  be 
no  longer  personified  beings — they  will  be  cerebral  functions." 
From  what  part  of  GalFs  writings  this  sentence  is  taken,  we 
do  not  know,  and  Dr  Engledue  has  not  mentioned ;  but  we 
humbly  submit,  that,  instead  of  separating  casual  expressions 
from  a  context  which,  we  feel  assured,  would  place  their  mean- 
ing in  a  different  light,  Dr  Engledue  was  bound  to  look  for  the 
proper  evidence  of  GalPs  opinion  in  the  chapter  which  he  has 
devoted  exclusively  to  Materialism,  and  where  he  has  stated 
his  views  in  unambiraous  and  ample  terms.  So  far  from 
GM  being  a  materialist,  the  truth  is,  that  no  fewer  than  six- 
teen pages  of  his  8vo  woA  (tome  i.  pp.  228-244)  are  de- 
voted to  "  proving  how  imjust  is  the  iuference,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  otiier  substance  than  that  of  matter"*  (p.  232). 
"  There  exists,  in  my  opinion,*'  says  he,  "  only  one  single 
principle,  which  sees,  feels,  tastes,  hears,  and  touches,  which 
thinks  and  wills.  But,  in  order  that  this  principle  may  be- 
come conscious  of  light  and  sound,  that  it  may  feel,  taste,  and 
touch,  that  it  may  manifest  its  different  kinds  of  thoughts  and 
propensities,  it  has  need  of  different  material  instruments, 
without  which  the  exercise  of  all  these  faculties  would  be  im- 
possible. It  results,  then,  from  this  discussion,  that  those  who 
charge  me  with  materialism  because  I  regard  material  con- 
ditions as  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  c<mfound  these  faculties  with  the  instruments  by  means 
of  which  they  act"  (p.  243-4).  And,  farther  on,  speaking  of 
some  of  his  adversaries,  who,  he  says,  had  maintained  with 
impudent  dishonesty,  that  he  taught  the  irresistibility  of  hu- 
man actions  in  Germany,  but  was  more  circumspect  in  Prance, 
he  indignantly  remarks, — *^  I  esteem  my  doctrine  too  much, 
to  change  or  mutilate  it  in  favour  of  the  prejudices  or  the 
(q>imons  of  any  people.  I  speak  and  write  neither  for  the 
Germans  nor  for  the  French  alone.  As  an  observer  of  nature, 
my  design  is  to  present  and  defend  a  doctrine  which  may  be 
everywhere  useful  to  mankind,  which  may  be  compatible  with 
lUl  forms  of  government  and  with  true  morality,  and  which, 
in  all  ages,  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
since  it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  things"  (p.  313.)  These 
passages  seem  to  us  conclusive  against  Dr  Engledue.  That 
Gall  held  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism  is,  we  readily  admit, 
no  reason  why  his  followers  should  not  call  it  in  question,  if 
they  discover  grounds  for  doing  so  ;  but  surely  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  take  his  own  account  of  the  opinions  he  held. 

Dr  Engledue  speaks  of  immaterialism  as  a  mere  ''  conjec- 
tural doctrine,"  springing  from  "  love  of  the  marvellous'' — 
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an  opinion  clung  to  through  ^^  disinclination  to  shake  off  old 
garments/'  and  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  that  is  "self-evi- 
dent f*  and  he  roundlj  afl&rms  that  "  no  cerebral  physiologist 
can  bring  forward  a  single  fact  to  support  the  position"  that 
what  is  called  mind  exists.  From  these  statements  one  might 
imagine  that  the  supporters  of  immaterialism  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  on  their  side.  Now,  so  far  is  this  firom  being 
the  case,  that  for  a  century  past  the  fight  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  great  vigour  between  the  two  parties;  and,  while 
some  men  of  great  acuteness  and  moral  excellence  have  ranged 
themselves  among  the  materialists,  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that  others,  not  inferior  in  these  attributes  to  theu*  opponents, 
have  urged,  and  been  convinced  by,  a  large  array  of  facts  and 
arguments,  that  such  a  thing  as  mind  does  in  reality  exist. 
It  would  be  rash,  we  think,  to  charge  such  men  as  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,*  Dr  Thomas  Brown,t  Mr  William  Belsham,t  Dr 
J.  C.  Prichard,§  and  Dr  John  Bostock,||  with  holding,  through 
blind  prejudice  alone,  opinions  which  in  fact  they  maturely 
considered,  and  for  which  they  have  given  many  reasons  that 
were  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  their  readers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  so  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  es- 
sence called  mind.  On  former  occasions  (vol.  viii.  p.  557,  604), 
we  expressed  our  concurrence  in  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
doctrines  are  quite  independent  of  each  other ;  quoting  at  the 
same  time  from  Locke,  Dr  Rush,  and  Dr  EUiotson,  by  whom 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  is  taken.  We  may  now  add, 
that  in  Locke's  private  journal,  published  by  Lord  King  in  his 
Life  of  that  philosopher,  pp.  128-30,  this  opinion  is  clearly 
and  conclusively  demonstrated  ;  as  it  is  likewise  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Belsham,  in  his  '*  Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practi- 
cal," (Lond.  1826)  p.  458.  That  Dr  Parr  was  on  the  same 
side,  we  learn  from  his  "  Memoirs"  by  Mr  Field,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  divines,  that  (to 
use  the  words  of  Dr  South)  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
doctrine  "  which  philosophy  indeed  conjectures,  but  only  reli- 
gion proves."  H  So  far  as  we  know,  Dr  Henry  More  is  the 
only  eminent  writer  who  considers  immortality  to  be  demon- 
strable by  reason  alone.**  That  Milton  thought  it  perfectly 
consistent  with  materialism,  is  evident  from  the  following 

*  See  his  Replies  to  Collins.  t  Lecture  XCVI. 

t  Essays,  i.  32.  §  On  a  Vital  Principle,  pp.  38-58. 

Ii  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  iii.  191,  2d  edit. 

IF  South's  Sermons,  i.  136,  edit.  1716.  Sherlock  C<  On  Immortality") 
takes  the  same  view. 

**  See  his  Philosophical  Works ;  ''  Discourse  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul." 
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passage  : — "  Man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly 
one  and  individual,  not  compound  or  separable,  not,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of  two  distinct 
and  different  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body — ^but  the  whole 
man  is  soul,  and  the  soul  man ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body  or  sub- 
stantive individual,  animated,  sensitive,  and  rational/'* 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  doctrine  of  materialism,  even  if  established  ;  but  since  the 
notion  prevails  extensively  that  dangerous  consequences  are 
inseparable  from  it,  we  consider  Dr  Engledue  to  have  injured 
the  cause  of  Phrenology  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Association, 
not  only  by  publicly  professing  his  own  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  non-existence  of  mind,  but  still  more  by  erroneously  re- 
presenting the  truth  of  Phrenology  itself  to  be  involved  in  their 
accuracy.  In  our  view,  the  materialist  and  the  immaterialist 
may  equalljr  be  phrenologists ;  and  we  are  puzzled  to  discover 
how  the  views  of  the  one  can  be  rendered  more  useful  or 
practical  than  those  of  the  other.  What  does  it  signify,  in  re- 
lation to  human  improvement,  whether  a  certain  part  of  the 
brain  is,  in  the  words  of  Gall,  ^'  the  material  condition  which 
renders  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  possible  ;"  or,  as  Dr  Engledue 
maintains,  an  organ  perfjrming  the  function  of  "  cerebration?*' 
Improve  the  organ,  says  the  one,  and  you  increase  the  capabi- 
lity of  the  mind  to  display,  through  its  instrumentality,  a  cer- 
tam  mental  power.  Improve  the  organ,  says  the  other,  and 
you  increase  that  organ's  capability  of  performing  its  ftmction 
of  cerebration.  Dr  Engledue,  instancing  the  beneficial  results 
of  his  doctrine,  exclaims,  '*  How  much  more  intelligible  and 
important  do  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  appear  !*'  But  is 
not  the  man  who  endeavours  to  improve  the  brain  upon  the 
one  theory,  as  usefully  employed  as  he  who  strives  to  effect  the 
same  object  upon  the  other  ?  Highly  as  we  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Dr  Engledue  in  thinking,  that,  "  were  they  only  followed 
out  in  their  broad  features,  society  might  be  remodelled  in  the 
coarse  of  three  or  four  generations ;"  and  that,  although  •*  high 
moral  and  intellectual  pre-eminence  is  now  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  man  could  soon  reverse  the  picture."  He  seems 
to  forget  that  the  mass  who  form  "  the  rule'*  cannot,  even  in 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  are  yet  possible,  produce 
a  race  much  better  than  themselves ;  and  that  the  work  of 
human  improvement  must  therefore  be  slow. 

Of  Mesmero-phrenology,  which  forms  the  other  prominent 
topic  of  Dr  Engledue's  Address,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  al- 
though, for  want  of  the  requisite  opportunities,  we  have  not 

*  Treatise  on  Christiaii  Doctrine,  i.  250-1. 
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yet  witnessed  any  experiments  of  the  kind  described,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  qualified  either  to  admit  or  dispute  their 
accuracy ;  still  we  consider  the  statements  of  Dr  E.  and  his 
adherents  to  deserve  a  sober  and  candid  investigation.  If 
true,  they  are  highly  important;  while,  on  the  supposition 
that  conclusions  have  been  too  hastily  dravra  by  ardent  minds, 
publicity  is  the  best  means  of  effecting  an  exposure  of  errors 
really  committed. — Editor. 


IIL  Mr  Combe'8  Lectures  in  Heidelberg. 

Hannhbim,  22(2  July  1842. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  of  Edinburgh, 

Sir, — The  course  of  lectures*  which  Mr  George  Combe  de- 
livered at  Heidelberg  this  summer,  has  been  closed  to-day. 

*  We  sulg'oin  the  German  notice  of  the  lectures  and  address,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Heidelberg  Journal. 

'*  Heidelberg f  23.  Jult. — ^Die  phrenologischen  Vorleenngen,  welche  Hr. 
G^oijs;  Combe  im  laufe  dieses  Sonmiers  hier  hielt,  sind  nun  geschlossen. 
Sie  sind  vom  Anfang  bis  zam  Ende  mit  steigendem  Interesse  l^sucht  wor^ 
den.  Besonders  imialtsschwer  waren  die  leiden  betzten  Yorlesun^, 
welche  yon  der  Phrenologie  in  ihrer  Anwendun^  auf  Erziehung  und  Onmi- 
nalgesetzgebung  handelten.  Freilich  war  es  bei  der  Korze  der  Zeit,  welcho 
diesen  Yorlesungen  gewidmct  wurde  (23  Stunden  im  Ganzen),  nicht  mdglich, 
in  die  Einzelnheiten  der  Wissenschaft  einzugehen.  Es  konnten  nur  die 
Grundzuge  derselben  gegeben  w erden.  In  welcher  Weise  Diejen i^n,  welche 
diese  Yorlesungen  h5rten,  sie  beurtheilten,  spricht  sich  am  Denthchsten  aos 
in  der  Adresse,  welche  ohne  Widerspruch  von  iraend  einer  Seite  von  den 
Zuhiirein  beschlossen  und  dem  Hm.  Combe  durch  eine  Deputation  zuges- 
tellt  wurde.    Dieselbe  lautet  wortlich  wie  folgt : 

*  •*  HOCHGEEHRTER  HeRR  ! 

'  **  Yierzig  Jahre  sind  rerflcssen,  seit  Gall  mit  der  Lehre  wozu  er  den 
Grund  legte,  aus  Deutschland  zog.  Ihnen  fi;ebahrt  das  Yerdienst,  sie  in 
derjenigen  Ausbildung,  welche  ihr  mittlerweue  im  Auslande  geworden  war, 
in  die  Heimath  zurUcksebradit  zu  haben.  Empfai^n  Sie  dafor  unsera 
warmen^  unsem  herzlichen  Dank!  Wir  wissen  die  Opfer,  die  Sie  nns  und 
der  Wissenschaft  gebracht,  die  Muhe>  welche  Sie  yerwandten,  in  unserer 
Sprache  zu  uns  zu  reden,  gebiihrend  zu  schatzen. — Schon  die  ersten  Ihrer 
Yorlesungen  fesselten  unsere  Aufmerksamkeit.  Eine  Wissenschaft,  deren 
Aufgabe  ist,  die  Tiefen  des  Seelenlebens  zu  ergriinden,  die  Werkzeuge  ge- 
wissermassen  anschaulich  zu  machen,  mit  welchen  der  Geist  in  diese  von 
Baum  und  zeit  umschlossene  Welt  einzugreifen  befahigt  wird — eine  solche 
Wissenschaft  wird  an  und  fiir  sich  schon  die  Theilnahme  jedes  denkenden 
Menschen  in  Anspruch  nehmen.  Um  so  mehr  musste  daher  unser  Inter- 
esse rege  werden,  da  es  uns  vei^nnt  war,  Ihre  Yortriige  anzuhoren,  weldie 
das  Gepriige  wissenschaftlichen  Erostes,  tiefer  Ueberzengung  und  des  aos- 
dancrnd^  ten  Fleisses  so  klar  und  deutlich  an  sich  trugen.  Mage  der  Saamen, 
den  Sie  ausgestreut,  reiche  Saaten  tragen !  An  den  Friichten  bewahrt  sich 
auch  die  Wissenschaft  Mogen  die  schonsten  an  dem  Baume  reifen,  welchen 
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It  has  been  attended  with  increasing  interest  by  his  audience 
from  beginning  to  end.    Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 

Sie,  hocbgeehrter  Herr,  wieder  unter  una  gepflanzi,  imd  mSgen  Sie  aach  in 
Ihrem  femen  Yaterlande  Ihrer  Schiller  zu  Heidelbeig  nicht  yeiKessen^  wie 
wir  ffie  und  Ibre  lehrreichen  Vortrage  immer  in  lebendigem  Andenken  be- 
halten  wcFden* 
'  **  Hciddberg,  dm  22.  Juli  1842. 

*  '<  MiTTEBMAlEB.   NaOELE.   ChBLIUS.   SpENOEL. 

*  "  Wabtensleben.  v.  Struve.  Roller,  &c.  &c.' 

^  Nacbdem  diese  AdresM  dem  Hm.  Ccmbe  vorgeleeen  woiden  war,  ant- 
wortete  deraelbe : 

*  «  MsiNB  Hebrsn! 

'  ^*  Erlauben  Sie  mir,  Ibnen  meinen  herzlichon  Dank  ftlr  die  Adresse  aus- 
znsprecben^  welche  Sie  an  micb  zu  richten  mir  die  Ehre  erwiesen.  Ihre 
{(OUge  nnd  ^iinstige  Wtirdigung  meiner  Bestrebun^en  bat  mir  die  groaste 
Frende  bereitet,  und  urn  so  eibssere^  je  tiefer  ich  die  Schwiengkeiten  emp- 
fand,  welche  mir  die  fremde  Sprache  in  den  Weg  legte,  und  je  mebr  ich 
besorfi;te,  meine  mangelbafte  Darstellung  der  Phrenologie  kitene  der  Wis- 
eenachaft^  weldie  ich  za  ^vrdem  wiinscbie,  in  Ihren  Augen  Eintrag  than. 
Erlanben  Sie  mir  iibrigens  binzuzufiigen,  dass,  so  sehr  ich  diesen  Ausdmck 
Ihrer  giinstigen  Qesinnung  schatze,  Sie  mir  zuTor  schon  ein>  wo  mbglicb, 
noch  en&eulicheres  Zeugniss  Ihrer  Achtung  ertbeilt  batten.  Denn  ich 
weiss,  dass  unter  meinen  Zuhorem  Manner  waren,  welche  den  bdchsten 
Ban^  in  den  mediziniscben  nnd  juristiscben  Wissenscbaften  an  dieser  Uni- 
yersitat  einnebmeny  und  sowobl  durcb  ibre  boben  Talente  als  ausgebreitetes 
Wissenbefabigtsind^eingesundesUrtbeil  iiberjeden  wissenschaftlicben  Ge- 
eenstand,  der  sich  ibnen  darbietet,  sicb  zu  bilden ;  und  MiUiner,  welche  yon 
Duren  Berufsgescb^en  so  sehr  in  Anspmcb  g^enommen  sind,  dass  ibnen 
keine  Zeit  for  bedeutun^slose  Bestrebungen  bleibt.  Als  ich  sab,  dass  solcbe 
Minner  Tag  fiir  Ta^  meine  Yorlesungen  die  sicb  iiber  dreiundzwonzig  Tage 
erstreckten,  durcb  ihren  unausgesetzten  Besuch  beehrten,  babe  ich  gefiibTt, 
dass  sie  dadurch  dem  der  Phrenologie  inwohnenden  Interesse  und  ihrem 
wissenschaftlicben  Oharakter  den  befriedigendsten  Tribut,  der  entricbtet 
werden  konnte,  entricbteten.  Nur  die  Ueh^einstimmung  ihrer  Grundsatze 
mit  denjenigen  der  Yemunft  und  der  Physiologie,  und  der  ofFenbare  Nutzen, 
welcben  ibrie  Anwendung  gewiibrt^  konnte  jene  emste  und  ausdauemde 
Aufmerksamkeit  zur  Folge  baben,  womit  Sie  micb  beebrt  haben. 

'  '^  Ans  dem  Interesse,  mit  welcbem  Sie  meinen  unyollkommenen  Vor- 
trigen  folgten,  leite  ich  die  Hofihung  ab^dass Deutschland  nicht  langer  eines 
der  groesartigsten  Piodukte  seines  Denius  vemachlassken,  sondem  dass  es 
sicb  beeilen  werde,  in  den  Augen  Europa's  und  Amerikas  sich  den  Bubm 
anzueignen,  den  es  in  Gefahr  stebt  zn>erlieren,  wenn  es^fremden  Nationen 
die  Aiugabe  uberlasst  Gall's  grosse  Entdeckung  yon  den  Yerricbtungen  des 
Gehims  und  der  Philosopbie  des  menscblichen  Gfeistes  zu  wordigen  und  in 
Anwendung  zu  bringen. 

*  **  Empfaagen  Sie,  meine  Herren,  die  Yersicbeninjgf  meiner  bdchsten  Ach- 
tung und  dauemden  Dankbarkeit  fiir  die  Gtite,  womit  Sie  meine  schwachen 
Bemiibungen,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  Ihrer  Landsleute  auf  die  Wicbtigkeit 
der  nenen  Philosopbie  zu  richten,  ermutbigt  haben.' 

**  In  einigen  Tagen  wird  Herr  Ck>ml>e  unsere  Stadt  und  Umg^end  yer- 
lassen^  und  nach  kurzem  Yerweilen  in  Iscbl  sicb  seiner  Heimath^  Edinburgh 
wieder  zuwenden.  AUein  wir  hoffen,  er  werde  nach  Deutscbland  in  einiger 
Zeit  zuruckkebren.  Er  bat  nun  die  Schwierigkeiten,  welche  ihm  die  fremde 
Sprache  bereitete,  zum  ^rdssten  Theiie  ttberwunden,  und  es  ware  traurig, 
wenn  er  sich  derselben  nicht  bedienen  wollte^  um  die  unter  der  Asche  glim- 
menden  Funken,  welche  Gall  selbst  anffeziindet  batte,  zur  Flamme  zu  fachen. 
Jedenfalls  darf  behauptet  werden :  mit  Hm.  Combe  wird  tms  die  Pbrenoloeie 
nicht  yerlassen.    Seine  Yorlesungen  werden  nicht  yeigessen  werden ;  die 
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than  the  way  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  upon  Phre- 
nology,  as  a  science,  and  upon  the  merits  of  the  lecturer,  in 
an  address  voted  to  him  unanimously,  and  presented  to  him  by 
a  deputation  of  the  audience.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
men  who  signed  this  address  are  for  the  greatest  part  first- 
rate  men  of  their  respective  sciences,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  in* 
teresting  to  you  to  know  its  contents.  As  it  is  not  very  long, 
I  give  it  you  fully  in  a  literal  translation.  But  as  the  sub- 
scribers of  it  are  perhaps  not  generally  as  well  known  in  Scot- 
land as  they  are  in  Germany,  I  give  you  here  some  particu- 
lars about  the  most  eminent  of  them.  Dr  and  Professor  Mit- 
termaier  is  not  only  known  throughout  Europe  by  his  writ- 
ings on  criminal  legislation,  but  he  has  been  also  for  many 
years  a  most  active  man  in  all  the  political  afiairs  of  our  coun- 
try. He  has  been  several  times  president  of  our  House  of 
Commons,  hsus  been  for  years  member  of  our  Board  of  Legis- 
lation, and  exercises,  by  means  of  his  lectures,  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  academical  youth.  He  is  be- 
come a  thorough  phrenologist,  has  repeatedly  not  only  recom- 
mended to  his  audience  a  particular  study  of  Phrenology,  but 
has  also,  on  all  occasions,  introduced  into  his  lectures  such 
facts  and  such  reasonings  oflfered  by  this  doctrine,  as  served 
his  purpose  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  different  parts  of  the 
science  he  lectures  upon.  The  names  of  Dr  Chelius  and  Dr 
Ncegele  are  not  less  honourably  known  in  their  respective 
branches.  The  former,  especially,  will  be  remembered  by 
many  English,  who,  while  they  were  in  Grermany,  were  at- 
tended by  him  as  their  physician.  Dr  Roller  is  the  director 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  our  Grand-Duchy.  Under  his  im- 
mediate influence  and  superintendence  a  very  spacious  and 
well-contrived  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  built,  these  last  years, 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  our  country,  by  which  he  did  set 
to  humanity,  as  well  as  to  himself,  a  lasting  monument.  So 
much  about  some  of  the  dignitaries.  Now  I  subjoin  the  ad- 
dress itself. 

"  Sir, — Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  away  since  Dr  Grail 
withdrew  from  Germany,  and  with  him  departed  from  among 
us  the  doctrine  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation.  You* 
have  the  merit  of  having  brought  it  back  to  its  home,  in  that 

Wissenschaft,  welche  in  Deutechland  vierzig  Jahre  lan^  anf  dem  Pfiihle  der 
Vergessenheit  and  des  Yonirtlieils  schlief,  ist  dutch  ihn  erweckt  worden, 
undo  sie  wird  sich  anf  jenen  PfUhl  nicht  wieder  schlafen  legen." — Heidd- 
herger  Journal  Montagden,  25  JtiU  1842. 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that,  two  years  ago,  Mr  R.  B.  Noel  lectured  on 
Phienoiogy,  in  German,  at  Pragne ;  and  thai  his  lectnres^arenow  pablwbed 
at  Dresden. 
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state  of  improvement  which  it  has  reached,  in  the  mean  time, 
in  foreign  countries.  For  this,  please  to  accept  our  warm  and 
cordial  thanks.  We  know  how  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  you 
have  made  to  us  and  to  science,  and  the  labour  which  it  has 
cost  you  to  address  us  in  our  own  language.  Even  from  the 
first,  our  attention  was  riveted  by  your  lectures.  A  science, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  mind,  and  to 
unfold  to  practical  observation  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which  it  acts  in  this  material  world,  is  calculated  in  itself  to 
command  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man ;  but  much  more 
has  it  been  interesting  to  us,  when  we  were  favoured  by  hear- 
ing your  lectures,  which  bore  so  clearly  and  explicitly  the 
stamp  of  scientific  gravity,  deep  conviction,  and  most  perse- 
vering zeal.  May  me  seed  which  you  have  scattered  produce 
a  rich  crop !  The  fruits  which  a  science  yields  are  the  best 
proofs  of  its  value.  May  they  grow  in  brightest  beauty  on  the 
tree  which  you  have  again  planted  amongst  us,  and  may  you  not 
forget,  in  your  distant  father-land,  your  scholars  at  Heidel- 
berg, as  we  shall  always  keep  you  and  your  interesting  lec- 
tures in  vivid  remembrance  !  Heidelberg,  the  22d  July  1842. 
(Signed)  Chblius,  M.  D.  ;  Njegele,  M.  D.  ;  Mitteemaier  ; 
KoLLER,  M.  D.  ;  Wabtenslebbn,  Count ;  Spenoel  ;  Von 
Stbuve  ;  &c.  &c." 

Along  with  this  address  a  portfolio,  bearing  an  inscription, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  engravings  representing  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ruin  of  the  celebrated  castle  and 
town  of  Heidelberg,  was  tendered  to  Mr  Combe,  not  as  a  mea- 
sure, but  as  a  heart-felt  token,  of  the  high  respect  for  his  char 
racter,  as  well  as  scientific  attainments,  which  all  his  audience 
bears  to  him. 

Mr  Combe  answered  the  deputation  in  the  following  words : 
•*  Gentlemen, — I  beg  leave  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me  in  the  address  now  de- 
livered. Deeply  embarrassed  as  1  have  been  with  the  difii- 
culties  of  lecturing  in  a  foreign  language,  and  anxious  as  I 
have^felt,  lest,  by  the  imperfections  of  my  exposition  of  Phre- 
nology, I  should  injure,  in  your  eyes,  the  cause  which  I  was 
desirous  to  advance,  your  kind  and  favourable  appreciation  of 
my  efiPbrts  has  afforded  me  the  highest  gratification.  Allow 
me  to  add,  however,  that  greatly  as  I  esteem  this  expression 
of  your  favourable  opinion,  you  had  previously  afforded  me 
another  testimony  of  your  respect,  which  has  been  to  me,  if 
possible,  still  more  agreeable.  For  I  know  that  among  my 
hearers  have  been  men  holding  the  first  rank  in  the  medical 
and  l^al  sciences  in  this  University,  and  capable,  equally  by 
their  high  talents  and  extensive  attainments,  of  forming  a 
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sound  judgment  on  every  scientific  topic  presented  to  their 
consideration ;  men  also,  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  practical 
duties  of  their  professions,  that  they  enjoy  no  leisure  ioc  tri- 
vial pursuits.  When  I  have  seen  such  men  honouring  my 
lectures,  night  after  night,  by  their  constant  attendance,  1 
have  felt  that,  by  that  attendance,  extending  over  twenty-three 
evenings,  they  paid  a  tribute  to  the  inherent  interest  and 
scientific  character  of  Phrenology,  the  most  gratifying  which 
could  have  been  given.  Only  ^e  accordance  of  its  principles 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  physiological  science,  and 
the  manifest  utility  of  its  applications,  could  have  ccMnmanded 
that  close  and  continued  attention  with  which  you  have  ho- 
noured me.  From  the  interest,  therefore,  witili  which  you 
have  listened  to  my  imperfect  expositions,  I  anticipate  that 
Germany  will  no  longer  neglect  one  of  the  noblest  productions 
of  her  own  genius  ;  but  that  she  will  now  hasten  to  appropri- 
ate to  herself,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America,  the  glory 
which  she  would  lose  by  leaving  to  foreign  nations  the  honour 
of  appreciating  and  applying  Gall's  great  discovery  of  the 
Functions  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  PhUosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.  Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem 
and  lasting  gratitude,  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
encouraged  my  humble  efforts  to  awaken  your  countrymen  to 
the  importance  of  the  new  philosophy." 

In  a  few  days  Mr  Combe  will  leave  this  part  of  Grermany 
to  return  to  Sibotland,  after  a  little  trip  which  he  intends  to 
make  to  Ischl,  near  Salzburg ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will  return 
again  to  our  country.  He  has  now  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  lecturing  in  a  foreign  language,  and  it  would  be  indeed  a 
pity  if,  after  having  taken  all  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  German  langfuage,  he  should  not  use  his  attain- 
ments in  rekindling  the  few  sparks  lighted  by  Gall  himself, 
and  not  yet  extinguished  by  time  and  prejudice.  At  any  rate,  I 
may  venture  to  predict,  that,  with  Mr  George  Combe,  rhreno- 
logy  will  not  leave  us.  His  lectures  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
science,  which  in  Germany  has  reposed  for  nearly  forty  years 
on  the  pillow  of  prejudice  and  oblivion,  has  been  awakened  by 
him,  and  it  will  never  sleep  on  that  pUlow  again. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,       Gustav  Von  Stbuvb. 


IV.  Excitement  of  the  Cerebral  Organs  by  Mesmerism, 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHRENOLOQICAL  JOUBMAL. 

Sir, — While  lately  in  London,  I  found  the  phrenological 
world  in  considerable  excitement  with  the  alleged  discovery, 
that  the  cerebral  organs  can  be  roused  into  activity  and  ma- 
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nifestation  by  direct  local  application  of  the  mesmeric  influence, 
and  that  the  results  tend  to  confirm  the  correctness  both  of 
the  localities  and  functions  of  the  organs,  as  observed  by 
phrenologists.  Dr  Engledue  informed  the  Phrenological  As- 
sociation, which  met  in  June  last,  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
producing  in  a  patient  while  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  unequivocal 
manifestations  of  various  factdties,  by  mesmerising  the  organs 
with  superadded  or  newly  applied  influence;  his  subject,  a 
female,  being,  as  he  declared,  ignorant  not  only  of  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  organs,  but  of  Phrenology  itself.  Mr  Brookes  of 
Birmingham,  and  Mr  Atkinson  of  London,  who  were  both 
present,  lent  their  aid  to  the  credibility  of  Dr  Engledue's  nar- 
rative, by  declaring  that  they  had  each  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  other  subjects  the  like  results. 

I  had,  moreover,  communicated  to  me  a  particular  report, 
in  writing,  of  experiments  tried  on  a  female  at  Chatham,  who, 
as  a  domestic  servant,  was  not  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the 
phrenological  organs,  by  a  military  gentleman  there,  of  whose 
integrity  and  correctness  those  who  knew  him  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms.  In  that  case  the  manifestations  were  stated 
to  have  been  very  siriking;  in  some  of  the  organs  almost 
violent. 

Feeling  deeply  interested  in  this  alleged  discovery,  at  once 
so  confirmatory  of  Mesmerism  itself,  as  an  actual  influence  and 
state,  and  of  Phrenology,  I  resolved  to  see  any  cases  accessible 
in  London,  and  qualify  myself  to  bear  witness  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  should  be  obvious  to  my  perceptive  faculties  ;  and 
these  I  stretched  to  their  full  limits  of  attention.  Mr  Brookes 
.  was  the  first  to  welcome  me  to  a  private  trial  on  Sarah  B.,  a 
young  female  residing  with  himself  and  Mrs  Brookes  as  domes- 
tic servant,  who,  he  stated,  had,  by  a  long  course  of  Mesmerism, 
been  cured  of  epileptic  fits,  and  even  insanity.  She  appeared 
to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  nervous  and  rather  un- 
healthy appearance,  and  extremely  modest  and  timid  de- 
meanour. In  about  ten  minutes  she  was  thrown  into  sound 
meaneric  sleep  or  coma,  and  her  limbs,  both  arms  and  legs, 
rendered  rigidly  cataleptic.  This  I  had  often  seen  done  be- 
fore, by  other  mesmerisers  with  other  patients.  The  catalepsy 
was  then  relaxed,  and  Sarah,  by  a  series  of  shakings  and  pat- 
tings,  chiefly  about  the  face,  throat,  and  stomach,  was  brought 
into  what  is  called  the  sleep-waking  state,  when  a  conversa- 
tion may  be  carried  on  with  the  patient.  In  this  latter  state  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  were  shewn  to  us  dilated  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  iris  in  each  eye,  a  condition  demonstrative  of  the  reality 
of  the  mesmeric  state,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  incon- 
sistent with  vision. 

With  regard  to  my  convictions  on  the  subject  of  the  patient's 
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state,  I  may  here  say,  that  I  have  seen  the  same  produced  in 
twelve  different  individuals,  and  by  several  mesmerisers,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  its  reality.     Indeed,  I  understand  that  few 
candid  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  doubt 
the  reaJity  of  the  mesmeric  state,  both  comatose  and  sleep- 
waking,  whatever  may  be  believed  as  to  clairvoyance,  and 
other  alleged  phenomena.     The  sleep -waking  was  enough  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.    Of  the  trust-worthiness  of  Mr  Brookes 
I  could  not  doubt.    Nothing  could  be  more  open,  candid,  and 
unpretending  than  his  deportment,  and  I  was  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  letters  to  him  in  respectful,  and  even  friendly  terms, 
from  well-known  characters  of  respectability.     I  received, 
moreover,  his  solemn  SMSSurance  that  Sarah  B.  had  never 
learned  the  names,  localities,  or  functions  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal organs  from  himself ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  kept 
her  scrupulously  out  of  the  way  of  even  a  hint  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  was  morally  certain  that  she  never  received  in- 
formation from  any  other  person.     He  stated  that  he  did  not 
touch  the  organs,  but  transmitted  the  influence  firom  his  fingers' 
ends,  held  at  least  half  an  inch  from  the  head,  even  the  hair 
being  carefully  smoothed  down.     It  was  farther  arranged^ 
to  prevent  the  organs  to  be  mesmerised  being  named  in  the 
patient''s  hearing,  and,  moreover,  to  remove  all  idea  of  a  pre- 
viously understood  or  arranged  series,  that  I  should  make 
choice  of  the  organs,  and  shew  the  name  of  each  in  writing 
first  to  the  persons  present,  and  then  to  Mr  Brookes.    One  im- 
portant point  more  was  settled,  namely,  that,  as  the  patient 
rarely  ultroneously  spoke,  but  generally  answered  questions, 
these  questions  should  not  lead  her  to  the  expected  manifes- 
tation ;  and,  until  after  an  organ  was  unequivocally  manifested, 
should  be  only,  How  do  you  feel  ?  or.  What  are  you  thinking  off 

First  Visit  to  Mr  Brookes. — One  gentleman  besides 
myself  present.  Wishing  to  witness  the  effect  on  the  small 
convolutions  of  the  knowing  organs,  I  wrote  down  Form, 
shewed  it  to  the  other  stranger,  and  handed  it  to  Mr  Brookes. 
He  incidentally  stated, — as  an  answer  to  one  objection,  namely, 
that  the  mesmeriser's  willing  a  particular  manifestation,  may, 
from  what  is  known  of  Mesmerism,  produce  it  by  mesmeric 
sympathy — that  manifestations  sometimes  came  out  which  he 
did  not  will,  in  consequence  of  a  neighbouring  organ  being 
excited.  This  happened  in  the  present  mesmerisation  of 
Form,  for  Size  also  was  put  into  activity.  I  placed  myself  so 
as  to  see,  with  the  strictest  watchfulness^  all  that  Mr  Brookes  did, 
and  to  hear  all  that  he  said  to  his  patient,  or  she  answered  to 
him.  She  sat,  and  he  stood,  without  contact  with  her,  even 
by  a  foot  or  a  knee.     That  she  was  asleep  and  unconscious  of 
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our  presence  and  proceeding,  I  had  no  doubt,  yet  still  the 
precautions  were  proper.  Mr  Brookes^s  fingers  were,  for  about 
a  minute,  held  half  an  inch  from  Form,  being  very  silently 
brought  near.  To  the  question,  '*  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 
she  answered,  ^'  I  am  in  the  Park ;  I  see  many  people,  and 
pretty  things.  I  see  such  a  handsome  face  ;  but  every  thing 
is  big  (Size  excited).  I  am  big  myself,  my  hand  is  so  large." 
Here  I  wrote  Weight,  feeling  a  peculiar  interest  to  observe, 
from  the  manifestation,  whether  that  much  disputed  organ 
was  rightly  located  and  named.  Mr  B's  fingers  shifted  silently 
onwards  over  it,  and  almost  instantly  the  patient  of  herself  re- 
peated, **  I  am  so  big,  and  oh !  so  heavy."  She  now  shewed 
considerable  agitation  and  alarm,  and  seized  hold  of  Mr  B., 
saying,  **  Oh  !  my  weight  will  break  the  floor ;  I  shall  fall ;  I 
am  falling."  The  next  organ.  Colour,  having  been  influenced 
without  Mr  B.'s  intention,  nosegays,  or,  as  she  called  them, 
posies,  appeared  to  her  "  beautiful  flowers ;  but  so  large  and  so 
heavff — oh !  they  will  fall  upon  me  and  crush  me  ;  they  are  so 
big,  so  heavy,  they  will  hurt  me ;  they  are  flying  over  me  ;  a  cat 
or  dog  is  flying  over  me,  and  will  fall  and  hurt  me"  Mr  B. 
diminished  the  mesmeric  influence  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
his  hand  over  the  organs,  as  if  brushing  flies  from  the  face  ;  and 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Colour,  with  Individuality,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  mesmerised  when  Form  and  Size  were 
approached,  all  at  last  acting  together,  became  tranquil,  and 
ceased  to  manifest  themselves.  As  the  patient  had  hitherto 
been  in  perfectly  good  humour,  I  wrote  Destructivbness  for 
the  next  experiment.  Mr  B.'s  fingers  were  for  a  minute  or 
two  held  to  the  organ.  A  cross  expression  came  over  the  pa- 
tient's countenance.  To  the  usual  question  she  answered  with 
considerable  temper,  "  Don't  bother  me  ;  I  could  stamp  my 
foot ;  I  feel  very  angry  ;"  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  quick 
muscular  movements  of  anger,  clenching  the  hands,  &c.  As 
a  contrast.  Benevolence  was  influenced,  when  the  countenance 
relaxed  into  good  humour  and  gentleness,  and  all  the  natural 
language  of  irritation  was  gone.  "  How  do  you  feel  ?"  "  Very 
well,  very  happy  ;  I  would  wish  all  to  be  happy."  Another 
contrast  was  suddenly  tried,  and  Self-Esteem  was  chosen. 
The  change  was  striking ;  the  expression  was  proud  and  re- 
pulsive. To  the  question,  **  What  are  you  thinking  of?*'  the 
answer  was,  "  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  you  insult  me." 
When  asked  "  How  ?" — she  answered,  "  Speaking  to  me  insults 
me."  "  Explain  yourself."  '*  I  wont  explain  ;  that  would  be 
making  myself  less  than  you  ;  I  am  above  you  ;  I  will  not  con- 
descend to  explain ;  it  is  not  worth  my  while."  Naturally 
the  girl  is  remarkably  humble  and  respectful  to  her  master. 
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Vbnbration  was  suddenly  mesmerised, — as  if  another  note  of 
an  instrument  had  been  struck, — ^and  she  was  silent,  and  no 
longer  haughty  in  her  expression  and  attitude.  "  What  are 
you  thinking  of?"  was  repeatedly  asked  before  she  answered, 
her  manner  being  that  of  some  absorbing  meditation  :  at  last 
she  replied,  **  I  am  thinking  of  another  world."  *•  Well," 
said  Mr  B.,  "  no  one  is  conceited  or  proud  there."  "  No ! 
God  views  us  all  alike.  We  should  bow  to  him,  but  we  don't.'' 
Mr  B.  "  What  made  you  fancy  that  you  were  above  me — I 
suppose  you  think  yourself  as  good  as  the  Queen  ?"  Answer, 
^'  The  Queen  and  a  beggar  are  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God." 
As  there  was  still  some  action  of  Self-Esteem  combined  with 
Veneration,  and  as  Mr  B.  said  that  he  never  saw  Self- Esteem 
active  without  rousing  Destructiveness,  the  demeanour  had 
still  a  character  of  severity,  which  suggested  the  excitement 
of  Benevolence  again,  when  the  expression  and  manner 
softened ;  and  to  the  question,  ^<  What  do  you  feel  ?"  the  an- 
swerwas,  ^'Ifeel  as  if  I  could  nothurtafly  ;  but  I  like  to  talk 
of  another  world — I  wish  to  go  there — I  wish  every  body  to 
go  there."  A  conversation  about  church,  the  Bible,  giving  to 
tiie  poor,  the  Sabbath,  &c.,  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  when 
Tune  was  mesmerised  as  she  was  talking.  For  a  considerable 
time  nothing  came  of  this  organ,  but  at  last  the  patient  began 
to  sing  ;  we  recognized  one  of  Watt's  hynms,  with  a  hymn- 
tune.  The  voice  was  musical  and  sweet,  but  subdued  as  of 
one  singing  in  sleep.  She  continued  to  sing  much  longer  than 
we  wished,  and  was  with  difficulty  stopped.  The  notes  gra- 
dually died  away.  Alimentiveness  was  called  forth,  and  soon 
every  feeling  and  thought  were  gone  but  this  one.  Mr  Brookes 
afterwards  told  me  that  voracity  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
girl's  insanity,  and  that  when  excited^  the  organ  always  acted 
morbidly,  and  continued  to  act  long  after  she  waked.  It  did 
so  on  this  occasion.  It  first  shewed  itself  by  an  a^gry  en- 
quiry— ^for  its  neighbour  Destructiveness  was  roused  by  sym- 
pathy— why  she  did  not  get  her  dinner  ?  Mr  B.  "  Dinner ! 
why,  you  have  just  had  your  breakfast"  **  I  am  very  himgry,  I 
have  two  stomachs."  Mr  B.  "  Will  you  have  some  potatoes  ?" 
"  Yes,  yes !  (earnestly)  I  could  eat  a  whole  peck,  and  more 
when  tiliat  is  done."  I  suggested  deane  and  bacan^  which, 
without  my  knowledge,  is,  it  seems,  a  very  favourite  food  with 
Sarah  B.  Instantly  her  demand  for  beans  and  bacon  was 
vehement ;  other  things  were  suggested,  but  nothing  but  beans 
and  bacon  was  listened  to.  This,  the  most  troublesome  organ 
yet  tried,  was  for  the  time  got  quiet,  by  much  waving  over  and 
blowing  upon  it ;  and  Imitation  was  written  down.  Mr  B. 
"  What  are  you  thinking  of?    Ans.  "  My  mother.     If  I  were 
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at  home  she  would  give  me  be-ans  and  beacon,  that  tow 
would  mother," — imitating  the  provincial  language  of  her 
mother.  She  then  spoke  lUte  "  Tommy  Addison"  of  her  vil- 
lage, and  next  like  Ae  minister  when  he  preached.  As  she 
laughed  when  she  did  all  this,  we  concluded  that  Wit  or 
Laughter  had  been  influenced  at  the  same  time  with  Imitation. 
Sarah  was  th^i  awakened,  looked  bewildered  and  then  abashedi 
and  said,  yrhesk  tiked,  tiiat  she  had  no  recollection  of  any  thing 
that  had  passed  daring  her  mesmeric  state. 

Sbcond  Visit. — Ten  or  twelve  persons*  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  present.  The  mesmeric  sleep  and  catalepsy  being 
produced,  and  the  latter  relaxed,  the  sleep-waking  state  was 
establidied,  with  pupils  dilated  as  formerly. 

Weight  was  mesmerised,  and  still  greater  alarm  was  mani- 
fested, and  tears  were  shed.  She  called  out  that  her  head  was 
falling  o£r,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  caught.  She  com- 
plaint of  pain,  and  when  asked  where !  she  put  her  finger  on 
the  organ  of  Weight — "  There,  there,  it  pricks  and  jote  so !" 

Alimentivbness.  She  asked  food  immediately,  and  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  organ,  which  she  pointed  out,  exactly 
where  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  located. 

Vbnbratiok.  She  was  happy.  Mr  B.  "  With  what  1"  "  Oh ! 
with  nothing  in  this  world.  She  could  say  much  about  another 
world.  She  wished  to  be  seriously  talked  to,  but  Mr  B.,  she 
said,  was  not  serious.'' 

Wit,  as  a  contrast.  Mr  B.  "  Who  am  IT*  Answer, 
''  Tom  Fool ;  but  that  is  nonsense ;  I  wish  to  be  serious ; 
speak  to  me  seriously.^  Veneration  was  evidently  not  ex- 
hausted, and  was  too  powerftd  for  Wit 

TuNB  tried.  A  long  silence,  during  which  she  beat  time 
with  her  hand  on  her  knee  and  with  her  foot,  and  presently 
began  to  sing. 

Sblf-Estbbm.  Countenance  became  pettish,  and  she  ceased 
her  song,  as  if  singing  were  beneath  her.  Mr  B.  '^  Why  do 
you  stop  singing  ?  You  are  a  very  poor  singer."  Ans.  "  I 
can  sing  much  better  than  you.''  Mr  B.  **  Who  are  you !'' 
Ans.  "  Who  am  I  ?  Your  better.  Sir."  Mr  B.  "  Who  are 
your  betters  V  Ans.  "  I  do  not  know  my  betters,  or  my 
equals ;  but  I  will  not  condescend  to  talk  with  such  as  you. 
Mr  B.  "  Are  you  as  good  as  the  Queen  ?"  (It  was  condi- 
tioned that  when  the  organ  was  fairly  manifesting  itself,  other 
questions  might  be  put  besides  the  two  first  settled).  "  I  am 
better  than  tiie  Queen,  for  I  can  support  myself,  and  she  can- 
not. She  cannot  make  her  bread  by  needlework, — she  might 
by  dish-washing.     I  should  think  it  beneath  me  to  be  the 
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Queen ;  but  I  will  give  heed  to  no  insulting  questions ;  I  feel 
that  I  could  wring  her  neck  off."  Mr  Brookes  here  called  our 
attention  to  the  Destructiveness  which  Self-esteem  always 
rouses. 

Benbyolence. — "  How  cruel  I  have  been — ^very  cruel — I 
am  sorry  for  it — I  would  injure  no  one.**  Here  tears  were  evi- 
dent in  the  shut  eyelids,  and  ran  down  the  cheeks. 

Alimbntiveness  was  then  mesmerised.  Hunger  was  com- 
plained of;  beans  and  bacon  were  spontaneously  called  for,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all  present  who  had  been  made  aware, 
privately,  of  the  scene  at  the  first  visit  She  became  very  ur- 
gent for  beans  and  bacon ;  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  by 
Mr  Brookes,  that,  when  awakened,  the  organ  could  not  be 
quieted,  and  beans  and  bacon  were  actually  procured,  and  were 
consumed  to  such  an  amount,  that  poor  Sarah  was  ill  for  some 
days  afterwards.  Mr  Brookes  resolved  never  to  rouse  beans 
and  bacon  again ;  the  organ  always  acts  morbidly  in  Sarah  B. 

Third  Visit. — The  party  as  numerous  as  on  the  preceding 
occasion;  among  them  three  young  medical  men.  It  was 
suggested  that  Mr  Brookes  should  be  blindfolded,  and  his  hand 
guided  to  the  organs  by  a  phrenologist,  of  whom  several  were 
present.  The  object  of  this  precaution  was  to  prevent  the 
possible  effect  of  Mr  Brookes*s  will,  when  he  himself  was  aware 
of  the  organ  to  be  influenced.  I  humbly  thought  it  an  unne- 
cessary precaution,  and  predicted  an  irregular  and  uncertain 
effect  on  the  organs, — a  result  which  actually  followed ;  for, 
from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  hand,  it  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  neighbouring  organ,  without,  not  with,  the  one 
intended,  responded. 

The  organs  mesmerised  were  Tune,  Weight,  Colour,  Wit, 
and  Veneration.  The  patient  rubbed  with  her  hand  the  spot 
of  Tune,  I  think  it  was,  and  complained  of  pain  there,  as  if  a 
stocking-needle  were  thrust  into  it.  After  she  had  spoken  much 
not  connected  with  Tune,  which  was  rather  hastily  considered 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  present, — who  seemed  to  me  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  imposture,^to  be  failure 
to  excite  that  organ,  the  patient,  without  any  fresh  application 
of  the  hand,  and  without  having  heard  a  word  which,  had  she 
been  conscious,  could  have  led  her  to  suspect  that  Tune  was 
expected  to  act,  began  to  sing.  Mr  Brookes  said  that  an  organ 
mesmerised  sometimes  did  not  act  immediately,  but  came  out 
afterwards,  and  then  occasionally  in  combination  with  others 
subsequently  excited,  but  first  manifested.  Weight  was  an- 
swered by  the  hypochondriacal  perception  of  the  head  falling 
off,  which  "  she  beared  would  happen  if  she  sung — ^for  it  hung 
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by  a  straw.'^  Colour  being  mesmerised,  she  was  asked  of  what 
she  thought?  when  she  answered,  that  she  saw  ribbons  and  rain- 
bows. When  Wit  was  mesmerised,  she  answered  to  the  usual 
question,  that  she  felt  very  happy,  in  charity  with  every  one, 
Ught-headed.  Itwas,  of  course,  ol^erved  by  the  sceptical  gentle- 
men above  alluded  to,  that  she  had  not  manifested  the  specific 
organ  mesmerised.  After  some  time,  Wit  not  having  been 
mentioned,  she  said,  of  herself,  ^^  Would  it  not  be  a  good  joke 
to  take  out  my  old  teeth,  and  put  new  ones  in  their  place  ?  I 
mean  without  pain,  for  that  would  be  the  fun  of  it.'^  She 
then  made  some  observations  which  rather  treated  sacred 
things  with  levity,  and  made  use  of  the  word  "  devilish.** 

Veneration  was  then  mesmerised,  when  her  manner  be- 
came serious,  and  she  said  she  hoped  God  would  forgive  her 
for  having  used  the  word  "  devilidi,"  and  for  speaking  of  se- 
rious things  with  trifling  expressions.  Mr  Brookes's  hand,  he 
being  blindfolded,  was  led  to  Love  of  Approbation.  I  ob- 
served the  hand  unsteadily  applied  as  the  patient  sat  close  to 
the  wall ;  and  as  he  stood  in  front,  he  was  forced  to  pass  his 
hand  over  her  head,  and  bend  inward  his  fingers  to  affect  the 
organ.  It  resulted  that  Love  of  Approbation  was  not  mani- 
fested, but  its  neighbour  Self-Esteem.  This  was  called  a 
failure.  I  thought  it  a  very  natural  result  of  the  unnecessary, 
and  really  unfair,  blindfolding,  and  quite  consistent  with  Mr 
Brookes's  declaration,  that  a  neighbouring  organ  to  that  in- 
tended is  sometimes  manifested. 

On  the  whole,  the  trial  of  this  day  was  not  so  distinct  and 
satisfactory  as  the  previous  trials.  The  manifestations  came 
out  slowly  and  with  some  confusion ;  the  success  was  partial. 
But  to  me,  who  had  seen  the  two  previous  trials,  the  partial 
failure  of  that  one  was  confirmatory  of  the  good  faith  both  of 
mesmeriser  and  mesmerised.  The  very  presence  of  sceptical 
persons  would,  with  impostors,  have  secured  the  most  unerring 
succe$$  in  every  experiment. 

Fourth  Visit. — ^Eight  or  ten  persons  present ;  among  these 
two  of  the  three  sceptical  gentlemen,  and  with  them  another 
medical  gentleman  of  eminence  in  London,  who  had  not  been 
present  on  the  preceding  occasion.  The  ofiice  of  watchman 
or  scrutinizer  was  given,  by  general  consent,  to  tiiis  last-men- 
tioned gentleman.  He  performed  the  duty  rather  rigidly,  and 
Mr  Brookes  seemed  to  feel  that  his  scrutinizer,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  ^ntlemen  alluded  to,  looked  upon  both  him  and  his 
patient  as  impostors.  The  scrutinizer  wrote  down  a  list  of  or- 
gans. The  restrictions  and  conditions,  or  rather  the  manner 
of  them,  hurt  Mr  B.   They  were  in  themselves  proper,  with  one 
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exception,  and  that  was  an  objection  to  his  mesmerifflng  the 
organ,  when  slow  of  answering,  as  often  and  as  long  as  he 
liked, — a  norel  restriction,  of  which  he  justly  complained; 
and,  from  much  argument,  or  rather  contention,  about  them, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  feeling  which  mesmmsers 
would  consider  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  mesmeric 
power.  Add  to  this,  the  patient  was  seriously  unwell,  and  for 
some  time  few  other  answers  could  be  drawn  from  her  but  com- 
plaints of  headache.  Mr  Brookes  had  premised,  before  pro- 
ceeding at  all,  that  he  did  not  succeed  when  his  patient  was 
suffering  from  illness.  This  he  did  with  earnestness,  and 
often  repeated  it ;  but  neither  his  declaration,  nor  the  patient's 
illness,  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  all  reco^ised  by  the  three  me- 
dical gentlemen  as  elements  in  their  judgment. 

Wit  produced  nothing. 

Sblf-e8teem.  She  answered  only  that  her  head  ached.  Mr 
Brookes  said  he  expected  no  result  as  long  as  the  head  ached. 
She  presently  complained  that  a  gentleman  nesr  her  occa- 
sioned her  headache;  and  became  very  cross,  repeatedly 
threatened  to  stamp  with  her  foot,  and  spoke  in  very  con- 
temptuous terms  of  those  about  her.  These  manifestations  of 
Self-Esteem  were,  however,  too  equivocal  to  be  of  any  value. 
Here  the  patient  asked  for  water  to  remove  her  headache, 
drank  it,  and  soon  afterwards  declared  her  head  better. 

Cautiousness,  excepting  one  or  two  hints  about  danger  in 
travelling,  also  failed  to  produce  any  clear  result.  She  made 
some  remarks  unconnected  with  Cautiousness. 

Tune  was  then  mesmerised,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  came 
of  the  operation.  The  three  medical  gentlemen  here  rose  to 
go  away ;  Mr  Brookes  appealed  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  fairness  of  leaving  the  trial  incomplete,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  themselves  Aimished  a  list  of  organs,  a  very 
few  only  of  which  had  been  tried.  They  replied  that  they 
could  not  spare  more  time.  Mr  Brookes  answered,  that  much 
time  had  been  wasted  in  disputing  about  the  conditions,  and 
protested  against  this  incomplete  and  unfavourably  circum- 
stanced trifj  being  held  to  be  conclusive.  During. this  dis- 
cussion, which  was  carried  on  at  the  door  of  the  room,  the 
patient,  left  to  herself,  began  to  beat  time  gently  on  her  lap 
with  her  hand,  and  on  the  ground  with  one  foot.  I  saw  this, 
for  I  had  not  for  a  moment  taken  my  eye  off  her,  so  that  a 
gentleman  sitting  by  me  did  no  more  than  shew  me  that  he, 
too,  saw  the  movement,  by  touching  me,  and  silently  pointing 
to  it  Before  the  medical  gentlemen  left  the  room,  the  girl 
began  to  sing ;  but  they  reftised  their  attention,  alleging  ^t 
the  meeting  was  broken  up,  and  they  were  no  more  on  the 
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watch.  I  beg  to  state  respectfally,  that  the  meeting  was  not 
broken  up.  They,  three  in  number,  had  risen  to  go  away ; 
but  there  were  otiiers  there  who  were  willing  to  remain,  and 
who  did  remain.  I  was  one  of  them,  and  I  can  declare  that  I 
had  never  moved  my  eye  from  the  patient,  and  that  her  mani- 
festations, first  of  Time  and  then  of  Tune,  were  ultroneous,  un- 
hinted  at,  unprompted,  and  in  circumstances  of  the  most  per- 
fect fairness.  Some  words  might  have  fallen  from  some  of 
the  spectators  on  the  success  of  that  experiment ;  but  I  can 
confidently  aver  that  these  were  not  spoken  before  the 
marking  of  time,  and  also  the  singing,  heui  commenced.  I 
am  thus  specific  and  positive  on  this  point,  because  I  know 
that  with  the  gentlemen  in  question  the  experiment  on  Tune, 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  company  viewed  in  a  difierent  light, 
went  for  nothing. 

Fifth  and  Last  Visit. — Present,  two  medical  men  of 
eminence  in  London,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
of  the  three  medical  gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  preceding 
trial.  Sarah  B.  was  that  day  in  better  health;  and  Mr 
Brookes,  feeling  himself  less  obviously  suspected,  was  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  The  guard  was  set  with  vigilance,  one 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  doing  the  duty.  The  organs  were 
never  touched,  and  the  hair  was  smoothed  down. 

TuNB,  (tfier  a  very  long  Hme^  was  manifested.  Sarah  of  her- 
self said  she  heard  a  Scotsman  playing  on  his  instrument ;  this 
she  had  heard  on  the  street  some  time  before.  She  then  began 
to  sing,  but  without  words.  Mr  Brookes  mesmerised  Lan- 
ouAQE,  when  she  sang  with  words.  She  continued  to  sing, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  stop  her.  Veneration  was  excited, 
when  the  song  became  a  hymn — she  saying  she  was  in 
chapel.  She  was  mild  and  kindly  till  Self-esteem  was 
roused,  when  she  frowned  and  became  proud  and  repulsive  ; 
her  language  was  self-sufficient,  and  she  treated  with  great 
disdain  a  proposal  of  Mr  Brookes,  made  after  the  pride  was 
fairly  active,  that  she  should  clean  his  boots.  Benevolence 
changed  the  expression  to  mildness.  She  would  clean  Mr 
B.^s  boots  if  no  one  else  would ;  she  was  happy,  and  wished 
all  the  world  to  be  happy.  Colour  was  then  excited.  The 
effect  here  was  almost  instantaneous.  She  said,  ^*  How  light 
it  is ;  beautifdl  light ;  green  fields,  hedges,  and  blossoms  ;  all 
like  rainbows  !*^  Size  was  tried,  but  Weight,  its  more  excit- 
able neighbour,  answered,  wiUi  morbid  strength  as  usual, 
"  I  am  sinking  through  the  floor,  just  where  I  sit — I  am  a  log 
of  lead.  Don't  put  your  hand  under  mine ;  it  will  crush  it 
with  its  weight," 
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One  of  the  medical  gentlemen  is  a  professed  phrenologist ; 
but,  as  he  has  no  belief  in  the  mesmeric  state,  the  experiments 
could  prove  nothing  to  him.  The  other  hinted  that  the  pa- 
tient, supposing  her  deceiving,  might  have  learned  a  settled 
series  of  organs.  But  this  could  not  be,  when,  as  in  the  case 
before  him,  the  organs  were  named  by  himself,  or  any  other 
third  party. 

Greater  strictness  of  observation  by  the  sceptics  than  the 
well-wishers  was  also  adduced,  as  accounting  for  the  failure 
of  the  fourth  day's  trial.  To  this  I  answer,  that,  although 
there  was  considerably  more  form  on  that  day,  the  scrutiny  of 
the  first  two  days,  when  I  was  myself  the  watchman,  did  not 
yield,  in  essential  care  and  strictness,  to  that  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  wishers  of  success 
admit  too  easily,  may  there  not  be  an  over-zealous  scepticism 
which  rejects  too  easily  ?  Considering  the  illness  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  irritation  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  the  premature  de- 
parture of  the  scrutineers,  it  would,  I  humbly  think,  be  an  in- 
stance of  such  rejection,  were  the  fourth  trial  above  narrated 
to  be  held  conclusive.  The  medical  gentleman  who  watched 
the  fourth  trial  is  well  entitled  to  my  high  respect.  I  know 
him  well,  and  am  proud  of  his  friendship  ;  and  I  feel  assured 
that  he  will  take  no  ofience  when  I  say,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  that  he  too  easily  rejected  as  worthless  the  manifestation 
of  Tune,  which  was  proceeding  when  he  was  leaving  the  room. 
I  repeat,  that  that  organ  was  successfully  mesmerised  in  per- 
fectly fair  circumstances  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  so,  even 
although  I  had  not  seen  it  manifested  on  other  occasions,  and 
received  assurances,  to  which  I  give  full  credence,  that  it  had 
been  excited  to  manifestation,  bjr  mesmeric  influence,  else- 
where and  by  other  persons,  both  m  England  and  America. 

I  had  written  a  full  detail  of  an  experiment  on  the  cere- 
bral organs  by  Dr  EUiotson,  which  he  allowed  me  to  witness, 
but  am  forced  to  withhold  it  for  the  present,  as  this  letter  is 
already  too  long.  The  subject  was  a  young  woman  whom  he 
had  long  mesmerised  for  epilepsy,  and  only  recently  thought 
of  subjecting  to  experiment  on  her  cerebral  organs.  He  as- 
sured me  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  organs.  He  mes- 
merised without  touching,  and  completely  succeeded  with 
three  of  them — Adhesiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Destructlve- 
ness.  She  grasped  his  hand  when  the  first  was  excited,  with 
a  mild  expression  ;  relaxed  her  hold,  and  poutingly  tossed  his 
hand  away,  when  the  second  was  roused,  becoming  cross  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  was  extremely  angry  when  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  third.  I  was  allowed  to  choose  the  order  of  excitement, 
which  I  did  indififerently,  changing  it  again  and  again,  and 
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always  witnessing  the  corresponding  results.  The  effect  of 
the  changes  suggested  to  my  mind  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  That  Dr  Elliotson  was  either  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived I  bad  not  the  slightest  belief. 

I  am  aware  that  you  are  in  possession  of  information  from 
America  of  mesmerical  experiments  on  the  cerebral  organs  by 
Drs  Buchanan,  Caldwell,  and  Boardman— «ach  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  two — ^the  results  of  which  are  even 
more  striking  than  any  that  have  been  observed  in  this  coun- 
try.    But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  adduce  them. 

The  investigation  is  one  of  vast  importance;  and,  cautiously, 
extensively,  and  independently  carried  on,  may  confirm  one 
of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  yet  known  to  science.  I  am, 
&c.  Jambs  Simpson. 


V.  Meimero-Phrenology  in  America. 

TO  TBB  BDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

IscHL  IN  Austria,  22d  August  1843. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  the  accompanying  interesting 
letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  13th  May  1842.  The  writer 
of  it,  and  also  the  gentleman  who  performed  the  experiments, 
are  distinguished  physicians  of  that  city,  and  the  subject  of 
them  is  a  literary  man  of  much  talent.  The  high  character 
of  all  the  three,  who  are  known  to  me  personally,  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  good  faith  in  which  the  experiments 
were  performed. 

As  I  am  not  certain  that  my  friend  intended  the  letter  for 
publication,  I  request  of  you  to  suppress  the  names. 

"  I  found  that  I  had  not  room  in  the  body  of  my  letter  to 
tell  you  of  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  which  I  have  been, 
in  common  with  four  or  five  other  persons,  a  witness  within 
these  few  weeks.  The  place  was  Dr ^"s  office,  the  opera- 
tor Dr himself,  and  the  subject  or  person  impressed 

by  him  Mr  N ,  editor  of  the  ,  whom  you  saw, 

perhaps  had  some  acquaintance  with,  when  you  were  here. 

The  other  parties  (Dr and  his  invited  friends)  were 

met  at  about  8  p.  m.,  when  Mr  N entered.     After  a  brief 

conversation,  Dr being  seated,  and  leaning  his  head 

on  one  hand,  gazed  fixedly  at  Mr  N ,  who  was  seated 

within  a  few  feet  of,  but  not  directly  facing,  the  Doctor.  In 
a  few  minutes,  not  more  than  three,  Mr  N ,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  his  ease,  let  his  head  fall  as  one  would  do  who  has  just 
gone  to  sleep.     Dr now  rose,  and  approaching  Mr 
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N ,  put  his  finger,  in  succession,  on  parts  of  the  head  of 

the  latter  corresponding  with  some  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans. The  effect  was  to  elicit  the  expression,  by  natural  lan- 
guage, of  the  activity  of  these,  and  a  kind  of  muttering  or 

chattering  sounds.    Dr then  applied  his  finger  to,  and 

gently  rubbed,  the  lower  part  of  the  eyebaUs,  and  immediately 

Mr  N began  to  speak.     Almost  immediately  afterwards, 

the  region  or  spot  externally,  corresponding  with  the  cerebral 
organ  internally,  was  touched ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  exhibition,  whenever  an  organ  was  appealed  to,  by  the 
Doctor  applying  his  finger  to  the  part,  the  faculty  was  mani- 
fested in  an  energetic  manner,  both  by  speech  and  gesture,  or 
natural  language.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  for  us  to  see 
the  lofty  air  of  Self-esteem,  and  expression  of  contempt  for 
others,  quickly  succeeded  by  the  sneaking  and  deferential 
manner  and  language  of  Vanity,  the  endearing  expressions 
and  gestures  of  Love  of  Children,  the  animation  of  Adhesive- 
ness, the  rude  boisterousness  and  preparation  for  fight  of 
Combativeness,  the  mimic  drawing  of  bowie  knife  and  reck- 
less disregard  of  life  of  Destructiveness,  when  Doctor  ■  ■ 
touched  with  his  finger  the  several  portions  of  surface  of  the 
head  corresponding  with  the  oi'gans  of  these  faculties.  In  like 
manner  were  developed,  and  with  great  vivacity  of  expression 
and  manner,  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  Tune,  Co- 
lour, Order,  Weight,  Form,  and  Locality.    Mr  N ,  who  is 

very  fond  of  music,  imitated  various  sounds — as  of  the  horn, 
and  the  movements  of  rapid  and  emphatic  fingering  of,  and  as 
if  sweeping  over,  the  piano  ;  and  at  last,  so  great  was  his  de- 
light, ^at  he  exhibited  it  by  sundry  odd  gestures,  one  might 
«ay  contortions,  with  accompanying  vocal  soimds.  Causality 
and  Comparison  were  each  brought  into  play,  as  was  also 
Ideality.  The  extreme  timidity  of  Secretiveness  [Cautious- 
ness l]  was  manifested  to  almost  a  painful  extent.  But  most 
extraordinary  was  the  simultaneous  manifestation  of  two  fa- 
culties of  very  different  natures,  such  as  of  Covetousness  and 
Conscientiousness,  or  of  Combativeness  and  Conscientiousness. 
Under  the  impulse  of  Combativeness  he  was  raised  on  the 
ground,  had,  in  idea,  a  dagger  drawn,  and  threw  himse^  into 
a  most  menacing  attitude ;  when,  on  Conscientiousness  being 
touched,  his  whole  manner  underwent  a  change :  he  drew  his 
before  extended  and  uplifted  hand  quickly  to  Us  breast,  thrust 
away  then  rapidly  his  supposed  weapon,  and  buttoned  up 
quickly  his  coat.  The  grsidual  unfolding  of  the  feeling  of 
Acquisitiveness,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  something 
in  view,  bags  with  strings  twisted  round  them,  and  his  know- 
ledge then  of  their  contents,  with  a  desire  of  possession,  up  to 
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an  i^peal  to  his  companion,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  present, 
whether  they  could  not  without  danger  appropriate  the  money 
to  their  own  use,  was  a  natural  and  fine  piece  of  acting,  if  we 
were  to  regard  it  in  that  light.  So,  also,  was  his  quickly 
dropping  the  mone^,  and  his  expressions  of  misgiving  at 
the  act  when  Conscientiousness  was  touched.  Alimentiveness 
was  also  affected  by  the  finger  being  placed  under  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  and  it  responded  in  decided  language  and  gesture. 
I  felt  considerable  curiosity  to  see  the  natural  language  of 

Concentrativeness,  the  organ  of  which  Dr did  not,  at  first, 

accurately  touch.    When  he  did,  Mr  N threw  himself 

into  a  most  singular  attitude — head  down  on  his  shoulders, 
but  leaning  forward,  acms  and  hands  brought  together  and 
somewhat  extended,  and  one  of  the  hands  moved  as  if  to  re- 
jHresent  the  penetration  and  twisting  of  a  corit-screw.    Mr 

N said  that  he  remembered  much  that  had  transpired  in 

his  magnetic  state.  His  manners  and  deportment  are  reserv- 
ed ;  and  he  is  quite  diffident  and  averse  to  exhibition,  and  to 
practical  jokes  or  rough  mirth  of  any  kind — ^though  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  faculties  in  his  trance  he  was  not  so 
quiescent.  Similar  experiments  have  been  made,  imd  with 
analogous  results,  on  thirteen  persons,  of  ages  from  13  to  50, 

in  this  city,  in  both  sexes,  mostly  by  Dr ;  but  in  the 

case  of  a  young  lady  (who,  by  the  way,  had  never  read,  nor 

studied,  nor  cared  about  Phrenology),  by  Mr  C ,  a  son  of 

>  the, clergyman.  The  experiments  so  far,  while  they  singu- 
larly confirm  the  leading  principles  and  details  of  Phrenology, 
point  to  a  much  greater  division  and  multiplication  of  &ciu- 
ties  than  before.  Dr proposes  to  send  to  you  (in  Edin- 
burgh), via  Liverpool,  a  cast  of  Mr  N 's  head,  with  the 

new  organs  marked  on  it.  Dr  Buchanan  of  Louisville  was  the 
first  to  institute  experiments  of  this  kind,  last  winter.     Some 

of  his  were  on  persons  awake.     Dr has  had  repeated 

sittings  since  the  one  I  describe,  and  with  similar,  and  even 
sometimes  more  diversified  results.  Ladies  have  been  present 
at  some  of  the  meetings." 

One  remark  on  this  and  similar  cases  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  a  friend.  It  has  frequently  been  reported  that  the 
magnetiser,  by  a  mere  act  of  his  will,  can  command  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  magnetised,  without  actually 
toucUng  or  approaching  his  person.  In  the  present  case,  the 
magnetiser  must  have  willed  that  the  magnetised  should  ma- 
nifest particular  faculties ;  for  such  acts  of  the  will,  we  may 
suppose,  were  the  natural  preludes  to  his  toudiing  the  situa- 
tions of  the  organs.  May  not  the  manifestations  have  pro- 
ceeded from  these  acts  of  volition,  and  not  from  physical  ex- 
citement, through  touch,  of  eisich  particular  organ  ?   In  putting 
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this  question,  I  assume  as  well-founded  the  statements  of 
magnet isers,  that  by  acts  of  volition  alone  they  can  call  forth 
particular  kinds  of  mental  manifestations  ;  and  I  merely  wish 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  inference  that,  assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  proof  of  the  situations  of  the  organs,  supposed 
to  be  afforded  by  these  instances,  fails.     I  am,  &c.* 

George  Combe. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  communications  on  the  same 
subject  by  Drs  Buchanan  and  Caldwell  of  Louisville,  Dr  An- 
drew Boardman  of  New  York,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Partridge  of 
Birmingham.  A  report  of  similar  experiments  performed  at 
New  York  in  December  and  January  last,  is  published  in  the 
American  PhrenologiccU  Journal  for  February,  p.  46.  Mr 
O.  S.  Fowler,  the  editor  of  that  journal,  was  present,  along  with 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sunderland  and  Dr  H.  H.  Sherwood.  The  sub- 
ject is  resumed  in  the  No.  for  March,  p.  81,  where  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  supposed  discovery  "  that  every  organ  of 
the  body  and  brain  has  a  certain  magnetic  connexion  with  the 
face,  or  a  place  there  for  its  indication/'  In  the  No.  for  June, 
p.  155,  is  inserted  a  letter  irom  Dr  Buchanan,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  experiments  are  unconnected  with  Mesmerism 
— having  been  made,  not  upon  subjects  in  a  magnetic  or  som- 
nolent condition,  but  solely  upon  persons  in  their  natural 
state.  He  farther  announces,  that  he  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  work  designed  to  illustrate  the  new  science,  which  he 
believes  himself  to  have  discovered,  and  which  he  designates 
bv  the  term  Neurology.  In  his  communication  to  us  he  has 
given  merely  the  results  of  his  investigations,  some  of  which 
are  so  strange  and  apparently  incredible,  that,  before  publish- 
ing it,  we  think  it  judicious  to  wait  for  his  statement  of  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  founded.  His  mode  of  operating  is 
still  undivulged.  As  to  the  subject  of  Mr  Combe's  remark, 
see  pages  356  and  375  of  oiur  present  number. — Ed.] 


ZX.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  Letters  firom  Hofwyl^  by  a  Parent ^  on  the  Educational  InetUur 
tions  of  be  FeUenherg.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Wood- 
bridge's  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,  reprinted  from  the  "  Annals  of 
Education."     London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1842.     Pp.  372. 

The  writer  of  this  volume,  known  to  us  to  be  Mrs  Barwell 
of  Norwich,  has  therein  given  to  the  world  just  such  a  graphic, 
instructive,  practical,  and  feeling  account  of  the  celebrated 

♦  Mr  Brookes  answers  this  question,  see  page  356,  First  Visit. — Ed. 

c 
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institation  and  system  of  Hofwyl,  as,  from  what  we  know  of 
that  lady's  head  and  heart,  we  should  have  expected  from  her 
pen.  With  the  enlightened  concurrence  of  their  father,  she 
has  committed  all  her  hoys,  five  in  number,  to  the  care  of  M. 
De  Fellenberg ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  visit  by 
both  parents  paid  to  their  children  when  actually  engaged  in 
the  studies,  exercises,  and  pleasures  of  Hofwyl,  that  the  de- 
lighted  mother  wrote  these  letters,  which  have  a  vividness  and 
warmth  of  heart  about  them  almost  enthusiastic.  Our  chief 
object  in  noticing  the  volume  is  to  reqommend  it  to  our  readers. 
They  will  find  in  it,  agreeably  blended,  the  tourist's  liveliness 
and  buoyancy,  and  the  philosopher's  solidity  and  soundness. 
Above  all,  they  will  find,  and,  if  they  are  parents,  they  will 
sympathize  with,  the  kindliest  flow  of  parental  affection  to- 
wards the  children  ;  and  admire,  and  we  trust  profit  by,  its  sub- 
ordination to  a  sober,  well-regulated,  self-denying  care  for 
their  true  welfare,  which  indicates  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter. 

After  devoting  a  letter  or  two  to  a  general  account  of  De 
Fellenberg'^s  system,  the  writer  describes  her  arrival  at  Hof- 
wyl,— meeting  with  M.  De  Fellenberg — the  first  evening — ^the 
first  morning — ^the  scholastic  and  domestic  arrangements— 
the  working  of  the  system  as  actually  witnessed — the  Sunday 
at  Hofivyl — the  instructions — the  exercises — ^the  amusements, 
all  as  actually  going  on  ;  so  that,  bating  the  condition  of  ocular 
consciousness  of  the  scene,  to  read  this  book  is  to  be  at  Hof- 
wyl, and  that  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  well-in- 
formed conductor.  The  seventh  letter  is  especially  full  of  in- 
struction. We  wish  we  had  space  to  extract  it  entire ;  we 
give  its  commencement  as  a  specimen.  **  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  Hofwyl  education  is  the  moral  training. 
M.  de  Fellenberg  has  not  regarded  education  as  instruction  :  he 
considers  the  life  of  man  as  a  long  course  of  education,  a  pre- 
paration for  hereafter ;  and  he  regards  childhood  and  youth 
as  the  period  when  the  mind  and  character  are  to  be  submitted 
to  an  especial  control,  to  a  direction  \ihich  shall  surround  the 
individual  with  moral  influences,  and  protect  him  from  all 
that  has  an  opposite  tendency.  The  systems  of  reward  and 
punishment,  common  to  the  prevailin<j  systems  of  education, 
are  not  the  means  adopted  by  M.  de  Fellenberg.  Every  thing 
at  Hofwyl  is  arranged  so  as  to  tend  to  one  and  the  same  ob- 
ject, i.  e.  moral  influence.  There  is  a  protection  from  evil, 
and  a  guidance  towards  what  is  good,  which,  though  unseen 
and  unacknowledged  by  the  inexperienced  pupils,  is  gradually 
and  continually  producing  effect  upon  character  and  conduct. 
The  principles  which  have  guided  M.  de  Fellenberg  are 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  man,  his  connection  with  external 
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nature,  his  relations  with  his  fellow  beings,  and  his  immortal 
destiny.  Acknowledging  the  existence  of  certain  faculties, 
he  repEurds  their  development  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  edu- 
cator by  the  Creator,  who  formed  them,  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  for  the  production  of  good.  He  looks  upon 
mankind  as  one  great  family,  wherein  the  individual  benefit 
cannot  be  separated  irom  the  general  welfare  ;  and  he  acts  on 
the  principle,  that,  by  individtud  amendment,  the  general  refor- 
mation will  be  secured.  At  Hofwyl,  therefore,  we  find  pro- 
vision made  for  the  development  of  every  part  of  human  cha- 
racter combined  into  one  great  whole ;  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement strengthening  the  moral  progress ;  the  religious 
and  moral  virtues  sanctifying,  suppwting,  and  adorning  in- 
tellectual strength  ;  while  the  physical  powers  are  fortified  and 
confirmed,  in  order  that  the  moral  and  mental  forces  may  effect 
their  purposes  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  healthy  action.  While 
every  means  is  adopted  to  establish  a  moral  influence,  the 
ewclueion  of  every  influence  tending  towards  evil  is  carefully 
aimed  at.  M.  de  Fellenberg  considers  the  powers  of  children 
as  weak,  and  endeavours  to  apportion  their  trials  and  tempta- 
tions to  their  powers  of  forbearance  and  resistance.  They  are 
guarded  from  vice  and  impurity,  and  from  all  familiarity  with 
what  may  corrupt  the  heart,  undermine  principle,  or  deceive 
the  judgment, — from  all  the  sophisms  and  deceitfulness  with 
which  vice  or  self-indulgence  deceives  the  unsuspecting  and 
the  inexperienced;  but  he  does  not  desire  to  shut  out  all 
experience  of  the  consequences  of  error.  You  will  perceive 
that  I  allude  to  the  distinction  between  external  influence  and 
internal  impulse.  The  former,  if  evil,  is  shut  out  as  much  as 
possible,  and  thus  the  latter  is  less  difficult  to  regulate.  In 
the  conversations  I  have  with  him  he  makes  frequent  allusions 
to  the  necessity  of  patiently  bearing  with  the  repetition  of  the 
same  fault,  and  of  the  advantage  of  continual  representations 
on  the  same  subject — on  apprend  4  marcher  en  tombant ;  and 
so  must  it  be  with  the  moral  advancement.  The  value  of  pa- 
tience and  hopeful  perseverance  is  inestimable  in  the  educator .'^ 
After  some  valuable  observations  on  the  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty of  all  the  arrangements  at  Hofwyl,  the  author  says : 
*'  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  association  of  different 
minds  will  have  an  effect  upon  character,  or  that  the  com- 
munion between  the  pupils  must  tend  to  produce  circumstances 
which  lead  to  experience.  While  the  watchfulness  exercised 
over  conduct  and  conversation  extends  Ho  the  prevention  of 
whatever  can  injure,  morally,  mentally,  or  physically,  it  does 
not  shut  out  those  exhibitions  of  natural  feeling  which,  when 
judiciously  treated,  are  all  helps  in  education.  In  the  little 
world  of  Hofwyl,  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  character,  the 
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pride,  the  yanity,  the  tyranny,  or  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature,  shew  themselves  in  some  of  their  numerous  forms ; 
hut  they  are  converted  into  engines  of  ultimate  benefit  To 
direct,  to  guide,  to  form — not  to  crush  and  eradicate  the  ori- 
ginal character,  is,  according  to  M.  de  Fellenberg,  the  part  of 
tiie  educator.  The  qualities  of  every  mind  are  bad  only  when 
excessive  or  defective,  or  relatively  ill-balanced.  An  excess 
of  firmness  is  obstinacy ;  a  deficiency,  infirmity  of  purpose. 
Excessive  prudence  degenerates  into  timidity  ;  a  want  of  it, 
constitutes  rashness.  Self-respect  may  rise  into  pride,  or  fall 
into  a  loss  of- the  self-confidence  necessary  to  success.  Natural 
character  cannot  be  eradicated,  but  faults  maybe  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  predominance  of  better  feelings.  The  influence 
of  public  opinion  is  often  an  aid  to  better  motives.  At 
Hofwyl,  therefore,  character  is  allowed  to  display  itself,  and 
to  have  its  efiect.  Thus  the  tyrannically  disposed  will  be 
known,  even  though  the  weak  are  protected  from  the  evils  of 
tyranny  ;  the  passionate,  the  timid,  the  idle,  the  discontented, 
the  conceited,  manifest  their  several  dispositions,  and  sooner 
or  later  find  their  true  place  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellows. 
Yet  such  qualities  are  not  made  obvious  by  the  treatment  of  the 
masters,  as  you  will  see  when  I  come  to  speak  of  punishment." 
The  author  succeeded  in  tracing  the  malicious  misrepre- 
sentations of  Hofwyl  as  a  seminary  of  over  severe  and  tyran- 
nical supervision,  to  the  mautais  s^jetSy  the  bad  boys,  in 
the  establishment,  who,  comiug  to  it  *'  ruined*^  fi*om  schools 
on  the  old  system,  were  necessarily  subjected  to  more  strict- 
ness, but  not  more  than  called  for,  than  their  better  conducted 
school-fellows.  The  author'^s  observations  (page  104  to  106), 
on  the  ridicule,  deceit,  and  hatred  directed  against  their 
teacher,  by  boys  in  common  schools,  too  often  abetted  by  their 

eirents,  are  of  great  practical  value.  She  learned  that  '*  few 
nglish  boys  came  to  Hofwyl  firee  from  such  mischievous 
sentiments  towards  the  profession  and  character  of  an  educa- 
tor." These,  if  advanced  in  age,  are  often  so  dangerous,  as 
to  render  it  imperative  to  refuse,  or,  if  taken,  to  send  them 
away.  But,  she  adds,  this  is  done  without  ewpulsiony  and  often 
so  quietly^  that  the  unfit  pupil  himself  often  believes  that  his 
parents  have  voluntarily  removed  him. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  last  letter,  the  writer  exposes  in  justly 
severe  terms,  the  neglect,  and  even  obstruction,  with  which 
De  Fellenberg's  noble  system  has  been  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  chief  ornament  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
in  Europe.  In  reading  her  comments,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection  that  the  governors  of  the  Canton  would  themselves  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  regular  course  of  training  and  instruc- 
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tion  at  Hofwyl ;  and  that  the  Bernese  youths  actually  trained 
and  instructed  there,  will,  when  men,  make  much  better  go- 
vernors of  the  Canton  than  any  under  whom  it  has  yet  been. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the 
'*  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,"  by  M.  Woodbridge,  which  form  the 
appendix,  to  careful  perusal.  The  author  of  the  volume  did 
well  to  reprint  that  work,  as  a  valuable  educational  treatise. 

There  are  two  things  about  Hofwyl  which  we  always  regret. 
The  one  is,  that  infant-education  is  passed  over  in  silence,  as 
if  it  had  no  place  in  the  things  that  are.  We  are  aware  that 
a  preparatory  infant-school  could  with  difficulty  be  established 
and  kept  up,  in,  or  in  relation  to,  an  institution  resorted  to 
from  many  distant  quarters,  and  not  drawing  its  supply  of 
pupils,  like  a  day-school  in  a  town,  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Hofwyl  could  not  easily  have  an  infant-school  as  the  first  stage 
of  its  curriculum.  But  it  ought  expressly  to  recognise  and 
strenuously  recommend  infant  education,  and  profess  to  build 
upon  it  as  a  foundation.  By  doing  so,  it  would  not  only  incal- 
culably benefit  itself,  but  would  indirectly  promote  by  far  the 
greatest  improvement  in  modern  education,  if  it  made  it  a  con- 
dition, at  least  a  facilitation,  of  admission,  that  the  young  can- 
didate had  been  previously  trained  in  a  well-conducted  infant 
school. 

The  other  subject  of  our  regret  is,  that  Phrenology  seems 
not  to  be  recognised,  much  less  acted  upon  and  taught,  at 
Hofwyl.  If  Phrenology  be  the  true  science  of  mind  and  man, 
this  must  be  a  serious  and  hurtful  omission.  It  is  not  a  satis- 
factory answer  that  all  that  is  excellent  in  Hofwyl  must  stand 
a  phrenological  test,  as  being  essentially  a  right  direction  of 
the  faculties.  True  philosophy  is  net  contented  with  availing 
itself  of  results  and  effects ;  it  includes  causes,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  right  systematic  use  of  results.  Be- 
sides the  clear  practical  analysis  of  the  faculties  which  the 
science  furnishes,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  precise 
and  consistent  guidance  of  them  to  their  legitimate  objects — 
another  word  for  sound  education — the  loss  is  not  small  to  the 
teacher  who  omits  to  confer  on  the  pupil  that  accurate  self- 
knowledge  which  an  introduction  to  his  own  brain  would  give 
him — an  introduction  itself  more  than  half  the  work  in  the  for- 
mation  of  his  character. 

M.  de  Fellenberg  is  old,  has  done  well  without  Phreno- 
logy, and  feels  it  too  late  for  him  to  study  and  apply  it.  If 
this  should  be  his  answer,  we  leave  him,  in  his  own  person,  to 
the  full  benefit  of  it ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  future  Hofwyl 
to  continue  to  shroud  itself  in  the  same  apology.  It  has 
complained  of  the  obstructive  operation  of  prejudices ;  let  not 
itself  foster  one  which,  in  its  extent  of  evil,  leaves  most  other 
prejudices  far  behind. 
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II.  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism^  fcith  the  Result  of  the 
Application  of  Animal  Magnetism  to  the  Cerebral  Organs.  An 
Address  delivered  to  tJie  Phrenological  Association  in  London^ 
June  20.  1842.  By  W.  C.  Engledue,  M.D.  With  a  Letter 
from  Dr  Elliotson  on  Mesmeric  Phrenology  and  Materialism, 
London  :    H.  Bailliere.     8vo.     Pp.  38. 

Dr  Engledue  states  in  his  preface,  that,  since  the  publication 
of  his  Address  in  the  Medical  Times,  several  correspondents 
have  requested  him  to  publish  it  in  a  separate  form.  **  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association/''  he  adds,  "  the 
avowal  of  Materialism — the  inevitable  inference  from  the  facts 
of  Cerebral  Physiology — excited  considerable  hostility.  This 
spirit  of  antagonism  prompts  me  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  my 
friends.  A  writer  of  talent,  speaking  of '  Phrenologists,^  states, 
in  a  communication  to  me,  '  the  mass  either  cannot  follow  out 
the  consequences  of  their  own  doctrine,  or  they  have  not  the 
honesty  or  the  courage  to  avow  them.'  This  is  the^c^  how- 
ever unpalatable  the  announcement.  The  doctrine  promul- 
gated in  the  following  pages,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  acknowledge  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  and 
who  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  speak 
the  truth." 

"We  have  much  respect  for  Dr  Engledue,  who  is  a  man  of 
talent  and  worth  ;  but  really  the  cool  mariner  in  which  lie  dis- 
tributes all  who  differ  from  him  into  the  three  classes  of  fools, 
knaves,  and  cowards,  is  somewhat  amusing.  If  it  is  always 
expedient  to  speak  the  truth,  surely  some  difference  of  opinion 
may  nevertheless  be  allowed  as  to  what  is  the  truth. 

Dr  EUiotson's  Letter  describes  the  phenomena  produced  by 
mesmerising  different  organs  in  his  two  patients  alluded  to 
by  Mr  Simpson,  on  page  364  of  our  present  Number.  At  first 
he  used  to  touch  the  head,  but  afterwards  found  that  activity 
of  the  organs  ensued,  though  not  so  rapidly,  by  merely  point- 
ing the  finger  near  them.  "  But  a  fact  still  more  wonderful 
is  this.  The  state  of  the  organ  of  one  side  gives  evidence  of 
itself  on  only  half  of  the  system.  For  instance,  if  I  place  my 
fingers  in  the  patient's  right  hand,  and  mesmerise  Attachment 
in  the  right  side,  she  squeezes  them  and  mistakes  me  for  a 
dear  friend ;  if  I  then  mesmerize  Self  esteem,  on  the  left  side, 
she  still  speaks  to  me  kindlv,  and  squeezes  my  fingers  with 
her  right  as  much  as  ever,  but  if  I  place  my  fingers  in  her 
left  hand,  she  repels  them,  and  speaks  scornfully  to  me,  mis- 
taking me  for  some  one  whom  she  dislikes.  If  I  take  hold  of 
both  her  hands  with  one  of  mine,  I  can  at  pleasure  make  her 
repel  both,  by  pointing  over  each  organ  of  Self-esteem  or 
Destructiveness  ;  squeeze  both,  by  pointing  over  each  organ 
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of  Attachment ;  or  repel  one  and  squeeze  the  other,  right  or 
left,  accordingly  as  1  point  over  the  organ  of  Self-esteem* or 
Destructiveness  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  Attachment  on 
the  other,  at  the  same  time.  These  simultaneous,  and  espe- 
cially the  opposite,  influences  on  the  two  sides,  are  the  most 
astonishing  and  beautiful  experiments  that  all  physiology  af- 
fords ;  and  the  sight  of  them  enraptures  every  person.  They 
are  the  more  satirfactory,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  me 
to  operate  ; — any  person,  even  a  sceptic  in  both  Phrenology 
and  Mesmerism,  may  point  to  and  mesmerize  her  respective 
cerebral  organs  himself,  if  standing  behind  her.  Under  the 
opposite  states  of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  she  will  address 
the  person  supposed  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and  speak 
affectionately,  proudly,  or  angrily,  as  Attachment  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Self-esteem  or  Destructiveness  on  the  other,  is  mes- 
merized. The  expression,  the  tone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
words  or  the  action  of  her  hands,  are  exquisitely  and  rapidly 
in  character."  In  another  patient,  "  the  organs  at  present  can 
be  excited  by  contact  only  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  by 
breathing  over  them.  Attachment,  Self-esteem,  Destructive- 
ness, Music,  and  Colour,  I  have  excited  in  him,  and  the  effects 
come  very  slowly  and  continue  long.*** 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  such  experiments  prove  nothing 
for  Phrenology,  because  the  excitement  of  certain  ideas  in  the 
brain  of  the  patient  resulted  from  the  mere  will  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  not  from  his  manipulations  over  particular  cerebral 
organs,  Dr  Elliotson  answers,  that  although,  if  it  be  true 
that  a  mesmeriser  can  mesmerize  to  sleep  a  patient  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  will  of  the  operator  must  certainly  be  influential, 
yet  this  can  be  only  one  source  of  power,  for  in  not  even  one 
among  his  innumerable  experiments  has  he  ever  once  dis- 
covered the  influence  of  his  will.  "  I  have  never  produced," 
says  he,  "  any  effect  by  merely  willing :  I  have  never  seen  rea- 
son to  believe  (and  I  have  made  innumerable  comparative  ex- 
periments upon  the  point)  that  I  have  heightened  the  effect 
of  my  processes  by  exerting  the  strongest  will,  or  lessened 
them  by  thinking  intentionally  of  other  things,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bestow  no  more  attention  upon  what  I  was  about 
than  was  just  necessary  to  carry  on  the  process.  So  far  from 
willinff,  I  have  at  first  had  no  idea  of  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect 01  my  processes, — one  set  of  phenomena  have  come  unex- 
pectedly  in  one  case,  and  one  in  another,  without  my  being 
able  to  explain  the  diversity  of  effect :  nay,  the  same  process, 
conducted  with  the  same  object^  turns  out  to  produce  opposite 
results  in  different  cases.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  opera- 
tor's will  in  exciting  the  cerebral  organs^  the  effect  ensues  as 
well  in  my  female  patient  though  the  manipulator  be  a  scep- 
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tic,  and  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  not  to  wish  the  proper 
result  to  ensue,  and  though  I  stand  aside  and  do  not .  know 
what  organ  he  has  in  view :  I  have  never  excited  them  by 
the  mere  will :  I  have  excited  them  with  my  fingers  just  as 
well  when  thinking  of  other  matters  with  my  friends  and  mo- 
mentarily forgetting  what  I  was  about :  I  have  always  failed, 
however  much  I  willed,  when  I  have  directed  the  finger  to 
another  organ  than  that  which  I  willed  to  excite  intentionally, 
or  have  accidentally  misdirected  my  finger :  I  was  taken  quite 
by  surprise  when  I  found  that  I  mesmerized  an  organ,  Self- 
esteem  for  instance,  in  the  half  only  to  which  my  finger  hap- 
pened to  be  pointed."  Dr  EUiotson  concludes  his  lively 
epistle  by  arguing  that  materialism  is  nowise  worthy  of  re- 
probation ;  in  support  of  which  position  he  cites  Locke,  Paley, 
and  Bishop  Watson.  "  Hoping,  as  I  do,"  says  the  last  named 
writer,  "  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed at  my  inability  clearly  to  convince  myself  that  the 
soul  is,  or  is  not,  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body."  The 
Bishop,  it  would  seem,  was  modest  enough  to  remain  in  doubt 
whether  the  soul  w  not^  as  well  as  whether  it  w,  a  distinct  es- 
sence. 


III.  Observations  on  the  Admission  of  Medical  Pupils  to  the 
Wards  of  Bethlem  Hospital^  for  the  purpose  of  Studying  Men- 
tal  Diseases.  Second  Edition.  By  John  Webster,  M.D., 
one  of  the  Governors.    London,  1842.    8vo. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  this  brief 
pamphlet  to  all  the  Directors  of  Lunatic  Asylums  throughout 
the  country.  Its  object  is  to  induce  the  Governors  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  to  admit  pupils,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit 
the  patients  along  with  the  attendant  physician,  and  to  re- 
quire the  latter  to  deliver  courses  of  explanatory  lectures  on 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  Facilities  of  study 
of  this  kind  are  greatly  wanted,  and  Dr  Webster  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  exertions  to  procure  them  for  the  students 
of  the  metropolis.  At  present  the  profession  are,  generally 
speaking,  disgracefully  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  and  as  they 
have  never  had  the  means  of  studying  it,  their  ignorance  is 
more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  Directors  of  St  Luke's  in  London 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  agreed  to  admit  pupils  to  their  wards 
and  institute  lectures.  Dr  ConoUy  at  Hanwell  has  already 
set  a  good  example  in  the  same  way,  and  we  trust  that  ere 
long  it  will  be  followed  in  all  the  public  asylums  near  our 
medical  schools. 
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IV.  Trtie  and  False  Phrenology.  Reprinted  from  No.  XXVII, 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Eevieto  (July  1842^. 
London :  Churchill.     8vo.    Pp.  16. 

The  very  able,  opportune,  and  philosophically  written  article, 
of  which  this  brochure  is  a  reprint,  has,  in  the  medical  journal 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  the  form  of  a  review  of  Dr  Carus's 
"  Principles  of  a  New  and  Scientific  Cranioscopy,"  a  notice  of 
which  work  appeared  in  our  Number  for  April  last.  The  re- 
viewer says  of  it,  and  amply  supports  his  judgment — •*  We  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  and  regret  that  a  man 
possessing  a  good  reputation  as  a  human  and  comparative 
anatomist,  like  M.  Carus,  should  have  identified  his  name 
with  a  series  of  propositions  so  thoroughly  unscientifically 
based  as  those  contained  in  the  present  production."  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  excellent  pur- 
pose of  indicating  in  what  respects  the  cultivators  of  Phreno- 
logy are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  character  of  scientific  men, 
and  of  suggesting  improvements  in  their  methods  of  proceed- 
ing. '•  There  are  few  sciences,"  says  the  writer,  "  which  have 
not  suffered  disfigurement,  and  whose  progress  has  not  been 
seriously  retarded,  by  inaccurate  observation  and  hasty  gene- 
ralization ;  and  it  was  a  priori  to  have  been  expected  that 
Phrenology,  however  true  in  its  foundation,  should,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  superstnicture,  be  subjected  to  the  same  hinder- 
ances  and  causes  of  misapprehension,  to  the  same  admixture 
of  inaccuracy  and  imperfection  in  the  detail,  and  to  the  same 
confusion  of  mere  hypothesis  with  true  logical  deduction,  as 
more  or  less  happens  to  almost  every  science,  especially  when 
in  its  infancy,  and  when  struggling  for  general  recognition. 
We  conceive,  indeed,  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  Phreno- 
logy to  a  more  than  ordinary  extent ;  and  to  this  cause  we 
mainly  attribute  the  great  backwardness  shewn  in  so  many 
instances  by  scientific  men  to  a  fair  and  candid  examination 
of  its  true  merits.  We  propose  in  the  present  article,  before 
referring  to  the  work  with  whose  title  it  is  headed,  to  oflRer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  Phrenology  as  a  science 
— as  an  accumulation  of  facts  developing  principles — ^upon 
some  of  the  causes  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  retarded  its 
progress  as  a  branch  of  physiology — and  upon  the  necessity  of 
its  being  prosecuted  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  inductive  phi- 
losophy than  has  hitherto  been  exhibited  by  many  of  its  more 
enthusiastic  and  popular  expounders,  if  it  is  to  emerge  from 
its  present  infantile  condition  >  and  to  obtain  the  bold  and  de- 
fined outline  of  a  well-matured  science,  commanding,  not 
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sdiciting,  the  attention  of  those  to  whom^its  truths  are  of  prac- 
tical importance." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more  about  the  contents  of 
a  pamphlet  so  accessible  to  all.  The  author  evidently  possesses 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  has  pon- 
dered well  what  he  writes.  On  some  points  we  think  his 
statements  questionable,  or  too  strongly  expressed;  but  at 
present  we  have  neither  room  nor  lebure  to  go  into  details. 
The  article  is  highly  creditable  to  the  journal  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally appeared,  and  we  trust  that  phrenologists  will  exten- 
sively read  and  study  it,  and  imbibe  the  accurate  and  cautious 
spirit  which  it  incufcates. 


ZZXa  INTTCTiTiTGCyOEy  dco* 

Germany. — It  will  be  seeD,  from  an  article  in  this  Number  of  our  Jour- 
nal, that  Mr  Combe  has  satisfactorily  concluded  his  course  of  lectures  at 
Heidelberg.  He  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  men  whose  know- 
ledge and  judgment  qualify  them  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  Phrenology, 
and  to  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  its  defects.  We  are  informed 
that  Professor  Teidemann  did  not  attend  the  lectures,  but  received  Mr 
Combe  personally  in  a  very  cordial  manner,  and  lent  him  specimens  from 
his  anatomical  collection.  Mr  Combe  presented  him  with  about  twenty 
casts  of  national  skulls,  for  which  he  offered  casts  of  any  skulls  in  his  col- 
lection in  return.  Tiedemann  was  and  is  strongly  opposed  to  Phrenology. 
Der  Freiherr  von  Reich  linn  Meldegg,  professor  of  Logic,  did  not  attend 
any  of  the  lectures;  and,  while  some  of  the  medical  professors  were 
subscribing  the  address  to  Mr  Combe,  he  was  busy  casting  ridicule  on 
Phrenology  in  his  lectures.  As  he  has  published  his  objections  in  the 
text-book  for  his  class,  we  may  hereafter  notice  them.  In  Germany,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  every  professor  of  Psychologie  has  his  own  theory  of  the 
human  mind,  which  he  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Nature, 
but  which  he  must  defend  at  all  hazards  against  Phrenology,  which 
threatens  to  sweep  the  errors  of  them  all  away. 

In  our  late  notice  of  Mr  Noel's  Principles  of  Phrenology,  published  at 
Dresden  in  1841,  it  was  mentioned  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heads  of 
the  medical  faculty  in  Prague,  the  circulation  of  the  work  had  beon  prohi- 
bited by  the  Austrian  Government.  Mr  Noel  now  requests  us  to  state  that 
the  prohibition  has  since  been  recalled.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the  Minister 
of  Police  in  Vienna,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  book,  begging  that  it 
might  be  submitted  afresh  to  censorship ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  may 
now  be  circulated  freely  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  is  creditable  to 
the  Government,  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  record  the  fact. 

There  has  recently  been  published  at  Leipsic,  a  w^ork  entitled  ''  Theorie 
der  Verbrechen  auf  Griindsatze  der  Phrenologie  basint,  von  Dr  Attomyr: 
Leipzig,  bei  Georg  Wigand,  1842.*'  (Theory  of  Crimes  founded  on  the 
Basis  of  Phrenology,  by  Dr  Attomyr).  A  notice  of  this  work  will  appear 
in  our  next  Number. 

We  have  lately  perused  a  clearly  written  German  work,  entitled,  "  Re- 
searches on  the  Nervous  System,  by  Dr  Julius  Budge:  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  1841.*'  He  operated  on  living  animals,  and  his  cruelties  have  some- 
times made  us  shudder  almost  to  sickness ;  but  he  brings  out  seemingly 
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important  views,  which,  however,  may  prove  to  be  ill-founded  theories.  He 
finds  fibres  of  feeling  and  fibres  of  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  spjnul  mar- 
row; but  they  are  collected, — those  of  feeling  at  the  back,  and  those  of  motion 
at  the  front.     There  are  distinct  fibres  for  flexion  and  for  extension  of  the 
muscles,  in  the  spinal  marrow.     The  whole  nervous  fibres  for  voluntary 
motion  unite  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  they  end  in  the  pons,  and  have 
all  crossed  by  the  time  they  reach  the  poos.    Irritation  of  the  pons  and  all 
below  produces' convulsive  movements;  but  irritation  of  the  cerebellum 
produces  no  convulsions ;  it  is  attended  only  with  incapacity  to  execute 
regulated  movements.    For  regulated  motion,  executed  by  means  of  exten- 
sor and  flexor  muscles,  there  must  be,  first,  an  exciting  power^  and,  se- 
condly, ^restraining  power.     It  is  the  balance  of  the  two  that  produces  re- 
gulated action.    The  same  cerebral  parts  cannot  both  excite  and  restrain  at 
one  and  the  same  time.    The  hemispheres  supply  the  exciting  power;  the 
cerebellum  supplies  the  restraining  power.     When  Floureus  removed  the 
hemispheres^  the  animat  lost  all  voluntary  exciting  power;  it  sat  like  an 
unconscious  automaton ;  when  he  removed  the  cerebellum,  it  could  run, 
but  not  with  regulated  steadiness.     When  one  side  of  the  cerebellum  is 
cut  through,  the  restraining  power  on  one  side  is  withdrawn,  while  the  re- 
straining power  of  the  other  is  left  entire.     The  animal  can  execute  regu- 
lated movements  with  one  side,  and  not  with  the  other ;  it  therefore  neces- 
sarily turns  round,  moving  only  towards  the  suspended  side,  when  it  means 
to  go  forward.     These  results  the  author  produces  at  pleasure  by  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  &c.     Farther,  the  cerebellum  is  the  central 
end  also  of  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  organs  of  reproduction.     By  irri- 
tating it,,  in  a  male  cat,  he  caused  the  testes  to  move  strongly.    The  nerves 
of  motion  of  the  uterus  also  end  in  the  cerebellum.    The  central  termina- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  motion  of  the  bladder  is  in  the  cerebellum.     The 
nerves  of  the  rectum  end  there  also.    The  nerves  which  occasion  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines  arise  in  the  corpora  striata,  go  through  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  thalami  nervorum  opticorura,  and  cerebellum,  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  spinal  marrow ;  lie  chiefly  in  the  front  layers  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  go  through  the  ganglia  of  the  N.  sympatheticus,  and  end  in 
the  muscular  covering  of  the  intestines.     Irritation  of  the  right  thalamus 
and  left  corpus  striatum  produced  motion  in  the  stomach ;  no  motions  in 
it  follow  from  irritating  the  brain  itself.     The  nerves  of  the  stomach  go 
through  the  cerebellum,  but  do  not  end  there.    The  cerebellum  has  no  dT- 
feet  on  the  heart's  action.     The  heart  is  moved  by  the  brain's  influence, 
but,  in  consequence  of  having  no  connection  with  the  cerebellum,  the  brain 
cannot  stop  its  motions.     Thus,  the  brain  uses  the  cerebellum  as  its  in- 
strument for  stopping  action :  all  functions  may  be  moved  by  the  brain,  but 
none  can  be  stopped  unless  their  nerves  end  in  the  cerebellum.    Stopping 
is  essential  to  voluntary  motion :  Hence  all  nerves  of  voluntary  functions 
have  ends  in  the  brain  for  motion,  and  ends  in  the  cerebellum  for  restraint 
If  irritation  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  a  decapitated  frog,  it  withdraws  the 
foot.    The  explanation  is,  that  the  irritation  is  discharged  by  the  nerve  of 
feeling  into  the  nerve  of  motion  in  contact  with  it  in  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerve  of  motion  produces  flexion  of  the  muscles,  all  without  con- 
sciousness.    The  hemispheres  send  an   irritation   (called  Will)  to  the 
nerves  of  motion,  and  they  act.   Will  can  stimulate  to  motion,  but  it  needs 
the  cerebellum  to  stop  it.     Such  are  the  views  of  Dr  Budge.    His  book  is 
logically  written,  and  extremely  condensed ;  but  it  is  subject  to  two  ob- 
jections ;  1st,  The  running  and  ending  of  fibres  is  described,  not  from  see- 
ing them,  but  from  inference  that,  from  the  efiects  produced,  they  must  run 
as  described ;  and,  2dly,  his  views  are  not  complete — he  needs  much  me- 
taphysical reasoning  to  produce  agreement  among  the  phenomena  observed. 
Dr  Budge  intends  to  continue  his  researches. 
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Liverpool, — In  Jnlj  last,  a  long  and  stormy  discussion  on  Phrenology  took 
place  here,  in  the  Portico,  between  Mr  J.  Q.  Rumball,  lecturer  on  Phre- 
nology, and  Mr  Brindley,  a  professional  disputant,  whose  name  has  pre- 
yiously  been  mentioned  in  our  pages.  We  disapprove  of  such  gladiatorial 
exhibitions^  even  when  conducted  with  more  judgment  than  Mr  Bumbali 
is  reported  to  have  displayed^  and  above  all,  when  phrenologists  conde- 
scend to  encounter  opponents  who  care  for  nothing  but  victory  and  gain, 
and  exhibit  neither  candour  nor  a  courteous  deportment.  Two  committees 
were  appointed,  one  on  behalf  of  each  party,  and  Dr  J.  S.  Thorbume  was 
called  to  the  chair.  As  usual,  the  inequality  of  thickness  of  the  skull  was 
the  most  prominent  objection  brought  forward.  Mr  Rumball  having  under- 
taken to  examine  the  heads  of  six  boys^  and  write  down  the  mental  quali- 
ties indicated  by  them,  a  joint  deputation  from  the  committees  (we  quote 
from  a  letter  by  Dr  Thorbume  to  Mr  Rumball,  published  in  the  Liverpool 
Chronicle  of  23d  July)  **  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  competent  schoolmaster 
to  select  and  supply,  of  his  own  uninfluenced  accord,  six  boys  (the  number 
mutually  agreed  upon)  for  open  examination  by  you  in  presence  of  both 
committees.  This  was  done.  When  you  were  committing  to  paper  the 
developments  of  the  fourth  of  the  six  boys,  five  lads  entered  the  room.  One 
only  of  this  lot  you  reluctantly  acceded  to  examine,  grounding  your  objec- 
tion so  to^do  because  of  the  possibility  of  some  tampering  or  private  under- 
standing having  been  resorted  to ;  and  at  any  rate,  because  of  their  selec- 
tion not  having  been  made  at  the  solicitation  of  &  joint  committee.  While 
you  were  taking  down  the  developments  of  the  boys  openly  in  presence  of 
Mr  Brindley,  Mr  Crisp,  and  your  opponent's  committee,  he  (Mr  Brindley) 
was  continually  talking  to  and  at  you.  Every  one  of  Mr  Brindley's  com- 
mittee must  have  noticed  this,  as  I  complained  of  it  audibly  and  repeatedly, 
and  also  blamed  you  for  suffering  your  attention  to  be  in  any  way  diverted 
from  what  required  the  closest  concentration  of  mind,  to  enable  you  to  do 
common  justice  to  your  own  reputation,  and  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  in  which  you  believe  and  profess.  What  Mr  Brindley's  object 
was  I  cannot  know :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  bear  witness  to  facts.''  On 
the  last  of  the  five  nights  of  the  discussion,  the  sealed  papers  containing 
Mr  Kumball's  inferences,  and  the  characters  of  the  boys  by  Mr  Jones  of 
the  Moorfields  School,  were  produced  to  the  meeting.  "  When  the  seals 
were  broken,"  continues  Dr  Thorbume,  **  and  the  *  characters'  read  in  pairs 
connectedly  to  the  public,  late  in  the  discussion  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, July  13,  the  estimate  of  the  audience  was  (and  as  Chairman  I  had 
nnmistakeable  evidence  of  it),  that  the  only  case  out  of  six  in  which  you 
could  be  said  to  have  failed  (as  in  my  opinion  you  did  fail)  was  that  of  the 
Workhouse-boy,  privately  marked  '  A.  A.'  In  each  and  all  of  the  others 
you  were  considered  remarkably  correct,  and  the  cheering  was  general." 
Dr  Thorbume  states  also,  that  "  Before  the  public  meeting  had  terminated, 
a  printed  handbill  was  circulated  in  the  room,  headed  *  Antiphrenology 
for  the  People,'  and  in  which  Mr  Brindley  added,  that  *  having  ditpoted  oi 
Mr  Rumball,  whom  he  had  met  for  five  nights  in  debate,'  he  the  next 
night  and  following  one  would,  among  other  points,  shew,  &c. !  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  request,  the  premature  handbill  in  question,  which  was 
discovered  to  be  in  private  circulation  in  the  room,  was  read  from  the 
chair.  The  meeting  then  and  there  denounced  it ;  and  two  of  Mr  Brind- 
ley*s  own  committee  expressed  their  condemnation  of  the  extraordinary 
act  of  finesse,  implied  and  proved,  and  which,  I  presume,  does  not  need  to 
be  further  characterized."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr  Thorbume 
for  his  decision  and  impartiality  in  the  chair.  We  may  add,  that  it  was 
an  intelligent  medical  friend  of  our  own  who  discovered  copies  of  Mr 
Brindley's  handbill  in  circulation,  and  led  to  the  exposure  by  imme- 
diately drawing  Mr  Rumball's  attention  to  the  fact. 
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South  Shieldt. — ^Tn  June  last,  five  lectures  on  Phrenology  were  delivered 
by  Mr  John  Connon,  editor  of  the  Tyne  Pilot,  to  the  members  of  the  South 
Shields  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  object  of  these  lectures  was  to  an- 
swer the  questions,  Ut,  '*  What  is  Phrenology  1"  2Sy,  "  Is  it  true  V^  and 
3<%,  "  If  true,  of  what  use  is  it  V  The  attendance  was  about  a  hundred ; 
and,  on  the  second  night,  the  lecturer  was  assisted  by  Mr  Thomas  Stephen, 
surgeon,  North  Shields,  who  described  the  brain  with  the  aid  of  some  excel- 
lent drawings,  executed  by  himself.  Mr  E.  T.  Craig,  a  professional  lec- 
*  turer  on  Phrenology,  was  present,  and  offered  to  examine  the  head  of  any 
person,  unknown  to  him,  that  the  company  chose  to  submit  to  his  inspec- 
tion. One  head  was  in  consequence  examined,  and  in  relation  to  it,  we 
are  informed,  '^  he  made  a  very  fair  hit,  and  committed  no  actual  mis- 
take.»'  A  good  deal  of  discussion  on  Phrenology  took  place.  We  are 
glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Connon  contemplates  the  delivery  of  a  more 
extensive  course. 

Dr  Conolly*t  Lectures  at  HanweU, — We  have  much  pleasure  in  record- 
ing the  recent  delivery  of  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  in  this  Institution, 
with  admission  to  what  may  be  termed  the  practice  of  the  Asylum.  Great 
credit  is  due  both  to  Dr  ConoUy  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  it  about,  and 
to  the  Visiting  Justices  for  their  boldness  and  liberality  in  consenting  to 
the  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections  which  were 
urged  against  it,  and  the  prejudices  which  it  had  to  encounter.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  gre^^t  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  to  find  that  the  experi- 
ment has  succeeded  so  well,  that  no  excitement  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced amongst  the  patients  by  the  visits  of  the  students,  whilst  the  students 
have  had  an  opportimity  of  acquiring,  for  the  first  time,  much  valuable 
information  upon  a  subject,  the  study  t>f  which  has  hitherto  been  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties. 

The  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  the  admission  was,  to  give  to  each  of 
the  principal  Metropolitan  hospitals,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  of  their 
more  advanced  pupils ;  thus  at  once  reducing  the  number  within  the  ne- 
cessary limits,  and,  by  having  only  senior  pupils  present,  rendering  it  un- 
necessary to  occupy  any  valuable  time  with  the  more  elementary  parts  of 
the  subject. 

We  shall  refrain  from  noticing  more  particularly  the  lectures  themselves 
at  present,  as  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  Dr  ConoUy  may  be  induced 
soon  to  publish  them  in  some  form  or  other,  an  address  having  been  pre- 
sented to  him  to  that  effect  at  the  last  lecture. — Medico'Chirurgical  Review, 
July  1842. 

Dr  FovilW^s  latest  Researches  on  the  Brain, — The  inferences  drawn  by 
Dr  Foville  from  his  later  researches,  are,  first,  that  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
brain  are  conductors,  some  from  without  to  within,  others  from  within  to 
without ;  that  these  conducting  parts  may  be  distinguished  into  afferentes 
and  efferentes  ;  that  the  distinct  course  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  may 
be  demonstrated;  that  the  first  are  inserted  especially  into  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  gray  substance,  and  the  second  into  its  internal  surface ;  that 
the  afferent  conductors  are  those  fibres  which  are  intermediate  between 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  convolutions,  and  that  the  efferent  are  those 
parts  connecting  the  internal  surface  of  the  convolutions  with  the  anterior 
pyramids :  second,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions,  interme- 
diate between  the  two  preceding  orders  of  fibrous  parts,  seems  to  be  the  ma- 
terial substance  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  will  directs  the 
movements  of  the  body. — Dr  StreeterCs  Retrospective  Address  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  in  August  1841. 
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The  Musical  Speaking  Voices  of  Friends, — To  the  Editor  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Joumal.---Sir,  In  No.  71  of  Vol.  XV.  of  your  excellent  Joamal^ 
there  is  a  communication  from  Mr  Hytche  '*  On  the  Perception  of  Rhythm^*' 
-which  reminded  me  of  some  observations  I  have  made  connected  with  this 
Bubjecty  viz.  that  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  often  very  good 
organs  of  Time  and  Tone,  and  yet  they  rarely  cultivate  music*;  nor  have 
they,  until  comparatively  very  lately,  deemed  it  right  to  listen  "  to  the 
harmony  of  sweet  sounds"  in  musical  composition.  Yet  the  influence  of 
the  above  organs  appears  to  be  manifested  in  their  case,  as  their  voices 
have  often  a  musicai  intonation,  which  is  commensurate  to  the  proportion- 
able development  of  ttie  cerebral  portions  of  Time  and  Tone.  I  will  briefly 
describe  the  circumstance  which  indirectly  induced  mo  to  take  such  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  organization  of  Friends.  Many  years  since,  when  a  boy, 
curiosity  induced  me  to  attend  a  funeral  of  one  of  this  society  at  Ipswich, 
in  Suffolk.  A  plain,  unadorned  coffin,  containing  the  corpse,  was  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  meeting-house,  under  the  gallery  where  male  and  female 
ministers  sat.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  for  some  time  the  silence  of 
death  made  the  scene  particularly  impressive ;  the  stillness  being  only 
occasionally  disturbed  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  or  a  partial  inspiration  from 
some  intruder  like  myself,  tired  of  the  ominous  monotony.  But  our 
patience  and  attention  were  repaid.  A  female  Friend  (a  minister)  suddenly 
stood  up,  and  in  a  voice  musically  sweet,  and  thrilling  with  devotional 
feeling,  began  a  kind  of  recitative  address  with  the  words — "  Behold  our 
depart  brother/'  &c.  The  cadences  of  her  voice  being  marked  with  in- 
tervals and  pauses  as  accurate  as  in  the  most  musical  composition,  I  was 
affected  to  tears,  and  even  now  the  beautiful  tones  of  her  voice  I  can  re- 
call by  a  mere  act  of  volition ;  and  I  am  told^  although  more  than  thirty 
years  have  passed  since  this  occurrence,  that  she  still  continues  to  excite 
pleasure  in  her  addresses  by  her  sweet  and  mellifluous  tones.  The  lady  I 
allude  to  is  the  benevolent  Mrs  Elizabeth  Fry,  celebrated  for  her  philan- 
thropy. 

After  studying  Phrenology,  and  associating  with  many  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  particularly  noticed  that  those  whose  voices  were  musical,  had 
the  cerebral  organization  referred  to  before.    I  am^  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Levison. 
9  Colmors  BoWf  Birmingkam, 
Apra  19.  1842. 

Case  of  Ddahuni. — WalUngton,  Netccastle-on-Tyne,  April  24.  1842. — To 
the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. — Dear  Sir,  In  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  Vol.  XV.  p.  141  (New  ISeries),  is  the  case  of  John  Delahunt,  the 
murderer  of  a  boy,  by  Mr  John  Armstrong,  who,  directly  at  variance  with 
the  development,  states  that  Delahunt  was  a  ^*  responsible  being,*'  there- 
fore a  free  agent,  whilst  Mr  Armstrong's  own  shewing  proves  that  he  was 
a  moral  lunatic,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows : — He  states  that 
amongst  the  **  strikingly  deficient  organs"  are  **  Philoprogenitiveness," 
**  Benevolence,"  and  '*  Conscientiousness ;"  amongst  the  large  are  "  Com- 
bativeness"  and  "  Destructiveness ;"  amongst  the  remarkably  developed 
are  "  Secretiveness,"  "  Acquisitiveness,"  and  "  Caution ;"  "  Uope,  Vene- 
ration, and  Adhesiveness  very  full ;"  and  **  the  organs  of  Eeflection  and 
Observation"  only  '*  full ;"  from  the  animal  organs  preponderating,  a  de- 
velopment well  suited,  when  excited,  to  commit  the  very  crime  he  was 
(unjustly  according  to  the  natural  laws)  executed  for. 

The  temperament  is  not  mentioned.  It  appears,  also,  in  his  confession, 
that  *'  for  a  month  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  he  was  nightly 
oppressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  should  commit  murder  ;**  '*  and  he  in- 
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tended  it  should  be  a  child ;"  which  shews  his  DestnictiTeness  to  have 
been  in  an  insane  state,  and  in  choosing  a  child  his  great  deficiency  of  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  and  large  Caation  are  exhibited.  Some  phrenologists 
are  yerj  anxious  (quite  at  variance  with  the  truths  of  the  science  thej 
profess  to  believe  in)  to  make  human  beings  free  agents :  so  long  as  the 
science  is  in  accordance  with  Nature's  laws>  why  should  thej  wish  to  ]nt>p 
up  a  doctrine  which  has  led  to  the  greatest  social  misery  and  injustice  % 
Benevolence,  guided  by  reason,  commands  us  to  leave  no  absurd  doctrines 
or  customs  unexposed,  and  to  battle  to  the  death,  by  example,  tongue,  and 
pen,  in  crushing  opinions  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  our  feUow-creaturee, 
and  unworthy  (because  untrue)  of  the  rational. 

No  person  can  be  a  responsible  being  (strictly  so  called),  without  being 
a  perfectly  free  agent,  to  be  which  requires  a  head  with  all  the  organs  weU 
developed,  and  equally  balanced,  all  the  temperaments  in  equal  portions, 
and  unvarying  healthy  action  of  all  the  mental,  nervous,  and  other  animal 
functions. 

That  human  beings  will  become  perfect,  I  have  i^ot  the  least  doubt,  but 
it  will  require  all  marriages  to  be  formed  on  strictly  phrenological  prin- 
ciples  for  ever. 

From  what  I  have  written,  some  persons  might  imagine  that  I  think 
we  are  not  responsible  to  society  for  our  actions,  but  far  from  it ;  Phreno- 
logy teaches  that  those  who  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
individuals  or  of  society,  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  (reformatory 
or  otherwise)  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  action ;  and  amongst 
those  who  should  be  placed  under  restraint  are  seducers  of  females,  who 
seduce  but  to  forsake ;  debtors,  who  run  in  debt  but  to  cheat  their  cre- 
ditors ;  and  duellists : — yet,  owing  to  the  irrational  and  immoral  state  of 
society,  such  persons  (miscreants,  as  the  believer  in  human  free  agency 
might  justly  call  them),  are  allowed  to  mix  unsullied  amongst  their  fel* 
low-creatures,  and  doubtless  seeking  for  fresh  victims.    Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  Trevblyak. 

Phrenology  and  In$anity, — We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Hitter- 
maier  of  Heidelberg  with  extracts  from  a  letter  by  Dr  Pier  Francesco 
Buffa  to  Professor  Benedetto  Monti,  physician  to  the  Asylum  of  St  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio  at  Ancona,  dated  Genoa  10th  April  1842,  and  published  in 
the  Espero,  No.  20,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  Genoa."     We  here  present  a  translation  of  them : — 

**  After  these  remarks,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  exposition  of  my  views 
concerning  insanity,  and  the  mode  which  I  have  followed  in  conducting 
its  treatment — always  uniting,  however,  my  colleague's  labours  with  my 
own.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  general  management  ought  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  principles  of  association,  and,  therefore,  that  gentleness 
and  freedom  from  unnecessary  restraint  ought  to  be  combined  with  that 
perseverance  which  never  allows  itself  to  despair  of  benefit  to  the  patient, 
and  never  abandons  him  to  himself.  I  have  always  had  recourse  to  the  pre- 
cept of  a  sound  pedaffogia,  and  of  a  moral  hygiene,  based  on  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  which,  more  than  any  other  psychological  system,  presents  a 
complete  exposition  of  all  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  en- 
ables us  to  explain  all  the  various  manifestations  of  man.  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
alone  are  sufficient  to  constitute  man,  for  extensive  observation  has  taught 
me  that  one  or  several  of  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  deranged,  while 
the  others  remain  unimpaired ;  and  that  in  the  safne  way  reason  and  con- 
sciousness may  be  affected,  while  the  affections  and  sentiments  remain  un- 
injured.    Experience  has  made  me  a  rational  follower  of  Phrenology, 
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which  assists  me  not  only  in  discriminating  partial  and  general  mental 
affiBcticnSy  bnt  also  in  caring  them.  I  do  not  think,  howeyer,  that  every 
form  of  mental  alienation  always  corresponds  to  the  greater  development 
of  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Every  intellectual  faculty,  evtry 
sentiment  and  instinct,  may  acquire  increased  activity  by  disease,  and  be- 
come predominant  in  its  manifestations  without  any  corresponding  pre- 
dominance of  the  size  of  its  organ.  The  mental  equilibrium  may  be  broken, 
and  insanity  become  developed,  simply  by  the  dynamic  or  chemico-organic 
excitement  of  its  cerebral  organ.*'  *  *  *  <*  With  regard  to  the  employment 
of  restraint,  I  think  that  the  greatest  possible  freedom  should  be  allowed, 
even  at  the  expense  of  i^me  occasional  inconvenience.  Rightly  estimated, 
the  inconveniences  are  always  greatly  inferior  to  the  advantages  accruing 
from  it,  and  in  this  I  entirely  agree  with  the  celebrated  Ellis,  physician  to 
the  Hanwell  Asylum  near  London,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
England."  [Dr  Buffa's  opinion  that  the  diseased  organs  are  not  uniformly 
the  largest,  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  all  rational  and  experienced 
phrenologists.  Where  any  organ  predominates  greatly  over  the  rest  in  an 
insane  person,  the  diseased  manifestations  will  generally  correspond.  But 
this  does  not  always  happen,  because  a  small  organ  may  become  intensely 
excited  from  disease,  and  one  naturally  predominant  may  nevertheless 
preserve  its  healthy  tone. — ^Ed.] 

Love  of  Mathematics, — In  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges'  "  Memoir  of  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Graham,"  p.  64,  the  following  quotation  from  her  writings 
occurs : — "  But  I  am  so  carried  away  with  my  ancient  mania  for  mathe- 
matics, that,  although  my  head  aches,  and  I  cannot  think  without  incon- 
venience of  any  thing,  I  am  perpetually  puzzling  my  brains  to  resolve 
questions  which  will  never  be  of  any  use*  to  me.  It  is  said  that  every 
thing  is  given  for  some  good.  I  cannot  imagine  why  I  have  been  endued 
with  this  invincible  propensity  to  a  study  which  is  always  diverting  me 
from  more  useful  and  feminine  occupations."  Miss  Graluun's  portrait  dis- 
plays, with  Locality  full.  Form,  Number,  Individuality,  and  Comparison 
large,  and  Size  very  large.  John  Morrison. 

London,  I2th  Aug,  1842. 

Rumoured  New  Phrenological  Association. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Lancet,  ISth  August,  p.  702,  after  stating  that  the  present  Association  has 
been  abandoned  by  Sirs  George  Mackenzie  and  William  Barnes,  Mr  Ser- 
jeant Adams,  Drs  Browne,  Moore,  Forbes^  and  Andrew  Combe,  and 
Messrs  Cox,  Deville,  Hytche,  Cull,  Streeter,  &c.,  and  that  resignations 
are  pouring  in  from  all  quarters,  adds,  that ''  it  is,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  seceders  to  form  another  society,  from  which  the  introduction  of 
Materialism,  Mesmerism,  and  that  worst  of  isms  Cliqueism,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded bj  a  specific  rule."  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  intention  exists 
in  any  quarter  to  form  a  new  Association. 

Crlasgow  Western  Academy. — We  have  perused  with  great  satisfaction 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Glasgow,  on  10th  August  last,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  openiug  ad- 
dresses from  Messrs  K.  J.  Nelson  and  George  Greig,  the  head  masters  of 
this  new  institution — the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair.  In  these  addresses 
the  objects  of  the  institution  are  fully  unfolded,  and  if  these  be  well  car- 
ried out,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  districts  of  Glasgow  will  be  enabled 
to  rive  their  sons  a  very  sound  and  comprehensive  education.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  insert  in  a  future  publication  a  considerable  part  of  Mr 
Greig's  address,  which  is  the  production  of  an  enlightened  and  well-in- 
formed mind.     In  the  seminary  referred  to,  not  only  literary  education. 
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but  morale  religious^  physical^  and  scientific,  will  be  imparted ;  and  it  ia 
proposed  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  the  faculties  require  to  be  trained 
as  well  as  instructed.     We  wish  the  institution  all  success. 

Vaudeville  enacted  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum, — On  the  20th  of  July,  a  vaudo- 
TJlIe  was  performed  at  Bic^tre  by  the  patients,  and  followed  by  a  musi- 
cal concert.  The  actors  and  musicians  were  trained  by  a  young  artiste^ 
M.  Florimond  Eouger,  who  has  devoted  his  services  for  some  time  past 
to  the  establishment.  The  play  went  off  fidmirably,  and  the  roost  per- 
fect harmony  reigned  throughout  the  proceedings. — Lancet,  ISM  August 
1842.  • 

Addendum, — On  p.  267  of  this  vol.,  line  27,  after  "  Merioneth  82,"  m- 
$ertf  '*  the  proportion  in  England  being  51.5 ;  in  Wales,  65.1 ;  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  united,  53.1.'' 

Books  received. — ^Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum 
for  Lunatics,  1842. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July. — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  for  July. — Proceedings  of  a  Public  Meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  Assistant  Tradesmen  at  Wolverhampton,  May  27.  1842. 
Wolverhampton:  Joseph  Bridgen.  12mo.,  pp.  16. — Letters  from  Hof- 
wyl,  by  a  Parent,  on  the  Educational  Institutions  of  De  Follenberg. — 
Annual  Report  of  the  Belfast  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  1842. — True  and 
False  Phrenology :  Reprinted  from  No.  XXVII.  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Medical  Review. — Facts  in  Mesmerism,  and  thoughts  on  its  Causes 
and  Uses.  By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Louisville,  Ky.  1842.  8vo.  pp. 
132. — Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism  ;  with  the  Result  of  the  Ap- 
plication of  Animal  Magnetism  to  the  Cerebral  Organs :  An  Addr^ 
delivered  to  the  Phrenological  Association  in  London,  June  20. 1842.  By 
W.  C.  Engledue,  M.D.  With  a  Letter  from  Dr  EUiotson,  on  Mesmeric 
Phrenology  and  Materialism. 

Newspapers  received, — Liverpool  Journal,  July  16. — Liverpool  Courier, 
July  13.— Medical  Times,  July  9  ;  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27  ;  Sept.  3,  10,  17.— 
Lincoln  Standard,  June  29. — Preston  Chronicle,  July  9,  23, — Glasgow 
Argus,  Aug.  11, — Tyne  Pilot,  Aug.  19. — Sunderland  Herald,  Aug.  12, 26« 

To  Correspondents. — The  length  of  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Phrenological  Association,  has  prevented  us  from  inserting  in  this  Num- 
ber the  communications  of  Messrs  Beamish,  Lowe,  and  Hytcho.  Several 
short  articles  and  notices  of  books  are  likewise  deferred. — The  paper  on 
Conscientiousness,  by  Mr  W.  Hancock  jun.,  must,  we  fear,  be  declined, 
but  shall  bo  farther  taken  into  consideration. — The  writer  of  a  communica- 
tion on  Memory,  dated  Sheffield,  July  1842,  will  find,  on  consulting  the 
elementary  works  on  Phrenology,  that  the  opinion  for  which  ho  argues  is 
the  one  generally  held. 

Communications  for  tho  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy  for  the 
post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  publishers,  Messrs 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court — Articles  intended  for 
the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor  six  weeks 
before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications  for  the  section  of  ''  ly- 
TELLiOENCE,"  and  also  advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at  least  a  fort* 
night  before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising :— eight  lines,  6s. ; 
twelve  lines,  7s.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  14s. ;  a  whole 
page,  25s.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  publishers  in  Edinburgh 
or  London. 

Edikburoh,  1st  Obtober  1842. 
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heim's  monument  at,  319. 

Boswell,  J.,  on  contrasts  in  character,  190. 

Bonillaud  on  loss  of  speech  trom  disease  of 
the  anterior  lobe,  950. 

Bonrdonnais,  M.  de  la,  91. 

Bowels,  influence  of,  on  the  mind,  86. 

Brain,  influence  of  states  of  the  body 
on  the,  88. — Cases  of  disease  of,  with 
change  of  dispositions,  58,  61. — lU  ap- 
pearances in  insanity,  59, 968, 974. 889.— 
Insanity  caused  by  disorder  of  iU  action, 
190. — Dr  Cams  on  the  Amotions  of  its 
parts,  154.— Dr  Bennett  on  circulation 
of  blood  in,  177;  on  derangement  of  its 
ftinctions,  ib. — Dr  Hope  ou  inflammation 
of,  177.— Unfolding  of;  In  hydrocephalus, 
181. — Cases  of  impairment  of  memoty 
trom  injuries  of,  949. — Beethoven's,  361. 
— Plurality  of  organs  in,  266. — Dr  M. 
Hall  on  the  diseases  of,  368.— Dr  Brig- 
ham  on  factions  of,  871.— Dr  Berg- 
mann's  investigations  of  its  white  and 
grey  matters,  374.  —  Dr  Paterson  on 
pseudo-morbid  appearances  of  it  and  its 
envelopes,  274.  —  Brains  of  different 
tribes  of  animals,  898. — Of  man,  800. — 
Ultimate  structure  of,  801^— Have  its 
diflisrent  parts  really  as  well  as  appa- 
rently the  same  structure?  803.— Foville 
on  the,  880. — Importance  of  attending 
to  the  convolutions,  808. 

Bray  on  the  philosophy  of  necessity.  161- 

Brigfaam.  Dr  A.,  on  the  ftinctions  of  the 
brain,  371.  378. 

Brindley's  discussions.  185.  980.  879. 

Bristol,  controversy  in»  185.  978. 
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British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  no- 
tices of,  174,  273.— On  true  and  false 
Phrenology,  876. 

Saretj  Company,  96. 

Brookes,  Mr,  bis  meniMric  experiments, 
855. 

Browne,  Dr  W.  A.  F.,  on  the  establishment 
of  an  asylum  for  intending  suicides,  128. 

Buchanan,  Dr,  on  Meamero- Phrenology, 
188,868. 

Budge,  Dr,  on  tlie  nervous  system,  877. 

Buffii,  Dr,  on  insanity,  882. 

Bury,  lectures  at,  90. 

Bushea,  Henry,  187,  281,  282. 

Business,  number  of  hours  devoted  to,  262. 

Bust,  Phrenological,  imperfeetions  of,  804. 

Buttolph,  Dr  H.  A.,  on  a  case  of  change 
of  chfracter,  61. 

Caldwell,  Dr  Charles,  on  temperament,  16. 
—On  the  treatment  of  criminals,  65. — 
His  treatise  on  physical  education,  966. 

Capital  punishment,  68,  et  8eq*  287. 

Carp,  brain  of,  155. 

Carpenter,  Dr,  on  the  hereditary  descent 
of  acquired  peculiarities,  278. 

Cams,  Dr  C.  J.,  on  cranioscopy,  154,  876. 

Castle,  Dr,  his  forthcoming  work  on  Phre- 
nology, 283. 

Cast-taking,  desirableness  of  an  improved 
method  of,  288. 

Cautiousness,  85,  et  «<V7.,  362.— Case  of  bad 
health  from  over-aetivity  of,  67. 

Cerebellum,  840.— Dr  M.  HaU  on  iU  dis- 
eases,  269. — Drs  Brigham  and  Budge  on 
its  functions,  271,  878.— Dr  Jamison  on 
the  effects  of  deficient  size  of,  272. 

Cerebration,  295,  816,  848. 

Cerebritif,  178. 

Chambers,  W.  &  Rm  treatise  on  Phrenolo- 
gjt  published  by,  182. 

Character,  cases  of  change  of,  53,  61. 

Cheltenham,  lectures  at,  278. 

Chenooks,  282,  238,  235. 

Chesham,  lectures  at,  90. 

Chess-player,  91. 

Chester,  lecture  at,  186. 

Chester-le-Strcet,  lectures  at,  278. 

Chitty  on  the  punishment  of  ii:^urie8,  7,  8. 

Christian,  Mr,  on  right  of  property,  100. 

Christianity,  Phrenology  not  inconsistent 
with,  63. — Harmony  of  human  nature 
with,  204. 

Churchill,  Mr,  on  Mesmerism,  817. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  influence  of  health 
on  the  mind,  288. 

Clarke,  Henry,  obitnary  notice  of,  89. 

,  Dr  Samuel,  on  the  excellence  of 

the  human  faculties,  98. 

Cleland,  Dr  H.  W.,  on  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco, 93. 

Coffee,  its  effect  on  the  mind,  42. 

Columbia  River,  distortion  of  the  skull  by 
the  natives  of,  228,  282,  235. 

Colour,  organ  of,  857,  861,  868. 

Combativeness,  1,  56,  866. 

Combe,  Dr  A.,  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
insanity,  119.— How  fkr  an  improver  of 
its  treatment,  188. 

■    ■    -  ,  George,  his  controversy  with  Mr 


W.  Scott,  46.— On  the  treatment  of  cri- 
minals, 65,  66,  70.  —  Criticism  of  his 
Notes  on  America  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, 92.— On  the  Negroes  and  North 
American  Indians,  147.  —  Criticism  of 
his  Moi'al  Philosophy  in  the  Edhnbur^ 
Review,  181. — His  Addre&s  to  the  Bos- 
ton Phrenological  Society  on  Dr  Spurs- 
hoim*8  birth-day,  198.— On  old  Peruvian 
skulls,  381.— His  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Notes  on  the  United  States,  266,  371.— 
His  lectures  at  Heidelberg,  279, 849. 877. 
—On  Mesmero-phrenology  in  America, 
865. 

Concentrativeness,  190,  258,  867. 

Connon,  John,  lectures  by,  880. 

Conolly,  Dr,  on  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, 174,  267,  371,  278.— His  lectures, 
840,  875,  880. 

Conscientiousness,  1,  258,  867. 

ConstmcUveness,  56,  117,  118,  141,  357. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  808. 

Cook,  Mr,  lectures  by,  188. 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  on  right  of  property,  100. 

Co-operative  principle,  178. 

Corporations,  their  rights  of  property  ob- 
jected to,  107. 

Cowper,  Wm.,  most  chetrfU  in  the  even- 
ing, 85. — His  religioiis  melancholy,  176. 

Craig,  E.  T.,  lectures,  &c.  by,  378,  880. 

Craniometer,  Mr  Hawkins's,  77,  835. 

Cranioscopy,  Cams*lB  Principles  of,  154. 

Credit  system,  110. 

Crichton  Institution,  concert  at,  189. 

Criminals  on  Norfolk  Island,  33. — Case  of 
one  at  Portsmouth,  50. — Case  of  an  in- 
cendiary monomaniac,  95. — Dr  Voisin'!s 
examination  of  heads  of,  87,  384. 

Criminal  jurisprudence,  169,  301. — Mr 
Sampson  on,  63,  375. — Dr  Engledue  on« 
810. — Mr  Sunpson  on,  816,  833. — Em- 
ployment of  discharged  prisoners,  98. — 
Capital  punishment,  68,  337. 

Crowther,  Dr  C,  on  Madhouses,  267. 

Cull,  Richard,  on  Materialism  and  Mes- 
merism, 817.— On  a  case  of  defisctlTe 
musical  perception,  838. 

Currency,  Mr  Webster  on  the,  118. 

Dayey,  Dr  J.  G.,  on  Phrenology,  37  7. — On 
insanity,  826. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  education  of  the,  308. 

Defamation,  legal  protection  against,  8.  8, 
12, 15. 

Defence  of  rights,  1. 

Delahunt,  John,  murderer,  141,  881. 

Demagogues,  influence  of,  305. 

Dendy,  Mr,  on  the  plurality  of  cerebral  or- 
gans, 366. 

Destructiveness,  1,  56, 64,  357,  866. — Case 
of,  95.— Strong  in  Beethoven,  357. 

Devllle,  James,  his  inferences  fh>m  a  cri- 
minal's skull,  53. — Paper  read  by  him  to 
the  Phrenological  Association,  835. 

Devises,  lectures  in,  186. 

Dick,  Dr  R.,  his  oontroversy  with  Mr 
Sampson,  375. 

Diseases,  their  eifSects  on  the  mind,  35.— 
Functional  and  structural,  272. 

Dogs,  different  forms  of  skulls  of,  136. 
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Donovan,  C,  his  lecturei  on  Phrenology, 
90,  280. — His  proceedings  with  reference 
to  Mr  Brindley's  antiphrenologic&l  lec- 
tures, 281,  S82.— His  case  of  Mr  Night- 
ingale, 80,  288. — His  speeches  to  the 
Phrenological  Association,  817,  842. 

Dreaming,  its  analogy  to  insanity,  888. 

Drinks,  influence  of,  on  the  minU,  40. 

Dublin,  lectures  at,  278. 

Duelling,  3. 

Dumfries,  phi-enological  exhibition  in,  85. 

Dnral,  F.,  on  Phrenology  in  Exeter,  280. 

Dyspepsia  as  connected  with  the  mind,  182, 
120. 

Ears,  Dr  Cams  on  their  relations  to  the 
mind,  157. — Not  the  seat  of  mnsical  ta- 
lent, 261. 

Ediubnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
notice  of,  274. 

Phrenological  Society,  ofiOce- 

bearers  of,  85. — Dr  Roberton*s  legacy 
to,  88,  188. 

' Review   on    "  Phrenological 

Ethics,-  181. 

Bdmondson,  Richard,  on  Constructireness 
and  ^Veight,  118. 

Education,  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton  on  that  of 
the  lower  classes,  82. —  Proposal  to 
teach  Phrenology  in  schools,  198;  see 
also  188. — Influence  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory, 202. — Importance  of  training  the 
faculties,  206. — Teaching  of  natural  lan- 
guage, 207. — Mr  Hodgson's  lectures  on, 
284.— Efficacy  of,  in  improving  tlie  human 
race,  2S5.— De  Fellenberg's  plan  of,  368. 

Edwards  on  necessity,  166. 

Eggs  excite  Amativeness,  89. 

Egotism,  origin  of,  127. 

Electricity,  supposed  analogy  of  nervous 
influence  to,  274. 

Elliotson,  Dr,  on  Phrenology  at  St  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  825. — His  mesmeric  cx- 
perimenU,  839, 864,  878.— On  material- 
ism and  immortality,  375. 

Em6Woi*th,  lectures  at,  278. 

Englcdue,  Dr  W.  C,  his  Introductory  Ad- 
dress to  tha  Phrenological  Association, 
291,378.-^I>iscussion  thereon,  814.— Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  on  his  materialism,  845. 
—Editorial  remarks  on  that  subject,  34  C. 

Equilibrium,  sense  of,  114. 

Evil,  advantages  of,  170. 

Exeter,  Phrenology  in,  280. 

Eye,  nerve  for  moving  the,  115. — Dr  Ca- 
ms on  the  relations  of,  to  the  mind, 
157. — Case  of  derangement  of  the  or- 
gan of  Language,  by  swelling  of,  323. 

Fellenberg,  M.  de,  Letters  on  his  plan  of 

education,  868. 
FUial  aS^cUon,  187,  191. 
Firmness  of  the  Jews,  94,  190. 
Fishes,  brains  of,  155,  299. 
Flatheads,  238,  et  seq. 
Flattery,  Phrenology  as  an  instrument  of,  94. 
Flint,  Dr  A.,  on  Dyspepsia  as  connected 

with  the  mind,  132. 
Food,  effects  of  different  kinds  of,  on  the 

mind,  82,  89. 


Force,  Mr  Simpson  on  the  faculty  of,  118. 

Form,  organ  of,  356. 

Foville  on  the  brain,  880. 

Fowler,  Messrs,  56,  note  ;  188. 

Frogs,  phenomena  of,  after  decapitation, 

274. 
Fox,  J.  J.,  lectures  of,  186. 

Gall,  Dr,  on  the  treatment  of  criminals,  65. 
— His  Petition  and  Remonstrance  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  210. — German 
translation  of  his  work  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Brain,  255,  note. — Compared  with 
Spunheim,  287. — On  the  heads  of  musi- 
cal performers,  829. — Was  be  a  ma- 
terialist t  297,  346. 

GaUaudet,  Rev.  Mr,  208. 

Gardiner,  J.  B.  W.  S..  bis  experhnents  in 
mesmero-phrenology,  188,  805. 

Geimauy, phrenology  in,  252, 279. 849. 877. 

Gibson,  Dr,  his  sketch  of  Lawrence,  266. 

Glasgow,  lectures  in,  90. —  Phrenology 
taught  in  High  School  of,  188.~\\  estem 
Academy  of,  383. 

God,  Mr  Simpson  on  pi*oof&  of  the  existence 
of,  831. 

Good,  Daniel,  head  of,  281. 

Goyder,  D.  G.,  lectures  by,  90. 

Graham,  Mr,  lectures  by,  91. 

,  Miss  M.  J.,  883. 

Greek  phrenologist,  a,  95. 

Gregory,  Dr  W.,  on  excitement  of  Language 
by  muriate  of  morphia,  88. — On  artificial 
distortion  of  the  skull,  236. 

Guarantee  Society,  96. 

Hall,  Dr  Marshall,  on  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  268. 

Hanwell,  religious  services  in  the  Asylum 
at,  174. — Treatment  of  patients  in,  278, 
838.— Lectures  at,  340,  375,  380. 

Hawkes,  Rev.  Edward,  188. 

Hawkins,  J.  I.,  his  craniometer,  77,  825. 

Headacli,  case  of,  caubed  by  over-excite- 
ment of  mind,  55. 

Health,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  288. 

Heidelberg,  Mr  Coml>e*s  lectures  at,  279, 
849,  877. 

Hereditary  descent,  kiws  of,  809,  849. — 
Transmission  of  disease,  191  ;  of  insa- 
nity, 120  ;  of  acquired  peculiarities,  278. 

Heroauld  on  hydrocephalus,  181. 

History,  influence  of  the  study  of,  on  chil- 
dren, 202. 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  his  lectures  on  education 
at  Liverpool,  285. 

Hofwyl,  Letters  on,  868. 

Holland,  education  in, ^2. 

Hoist,  Prof.,  on  prisons,  278. 

Honnondcuh,  an  American  Indian,  151. 

Hope,  35,  et  seq. 

,  Dr,  on  inflammation  of  brain,  177. 

Huddersfield,  lectures  at,  90. 

Hurlbut,  E.  B.,  on  the  legal  protection  of 
the  sentiments  and  affections,  1.  285. — 
On  the  right  and  moral  relations  of  pro- 
perty, 97,  218. 

Hydrocephalus,  Vrolick  on,  181. 

Hyoscyamus,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  ^88. 

Hytche,  E.  J.,  on  the  source  of  the  percep- 
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tion  of  rhythm  In  Uuigtui^,  187. — On 
the  Phrenological  CIms  in  the  London 
MeohanicB*In>titote,18ft.— On  the  Con- 
oentrttivenees  of  the  Jews,  190.— On  ta- 
lent for  tUtiatical  inqniry,  286. 

IdeaUty.  85,  €t  $«q,  884. 

Idiocy  preTalent  in  Shropshiret  &c.  S67. 

Imitation,  207,  858.— Cases  of  talent  for, 
80, 288.— Mr  Noel  on,  258. 

Immortality  not  inconsistent  with  Mate- 
rialism, 848,  875. 

Improvement  of  the  human  race,  285, 849. 

InKuit-scfaooIs,  84, 872. 

Infusoria,  nervous  system  of,  298. 

Insanity,  69.— Cases  illostratire  of  the  pa- 
thology of,  58,  59, 61. — Influence  of  wea- 
ther on,  94. — Dr  A.  Combe  on  the  nature 
and  causes  of,  1 19. — Generally  present  in 
cases  of  suidde,  180. — Dr  Woodward's 
treatment  of,  209. — Prevalent  in  Shrop- 
shire, 267.— Dr  Crowther  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  267. — Mr  Tuke  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  269. — Degree  of  its  prevalence 
in  different  countries,  270.— Importance 
of  change  of  circumstances  around  the 
patient,  271. — In  relation  to  Phrenology, 
808,  826,  882.— Penal  treatment  of,  272. 
'Case  of  an  incendiary  monomaniac,  96 ; 
of  Beethoven,  261 ;  of  a  homicide,  818. 
— Religious  instruction  of  the  insane, 
174.     See  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Insult,  protection  against,  8. 

Intelligence.  85,  184,  278,  877. 

Ipswich,  lectures  at,  90. 

Ironbridge,  lecture  at,  91. 

Italian  boy,  case  of  an,  145. 

Italy,  Phrenology  in,  126,  288,  882. 

Jaeobi.  Dr  M.,  on  lunatic  asylums,  269. 
Jews,  Firmness  and  Concentrativeness  of 

the,  94,  190. 
Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  on  the  influence  of 

weather  on  the  mind,  84. — Style  of,  188. 

Kendal,  discussion  in,  187. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  on  the  right  of  property, 

101,216. 
Kirkcowan,  lectures  at,  91. 
Knowledge,  benefits  of,  82. 

Lallemand  on  derangement  of  the  faculty 
of  language,  250. 

Lancet,  phrenological  controversy  in,  275. 

Language,  rhythm  In,  187.^Dr  Osborne 
on  loss  of  the  faculty  of,  depending  on 
forgetfblness  of  the  art  of  using  the  vocal 
organs,  241. — Organ  of,  182.— How  af- 
fected by  tobacco,  88 ;  by  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  88  ;  by  beer,  41. — Case  of  dis- 
turbed Amction  of,  828. 

Lawrence,  Mr,  sketch  of,  266. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  sentiments 
and  affections  proposed,  1. 

Laycock,  on  reproductive  organs,  176. 

Lectures  on  Phrenology,  90, 186,  278, 877. 

Leeds,  lecture  in,  188. 

Levison,  J.  L.,  on  the  Voices  of  Friends,  881. 

Liberia,  settlement  at,  148. 


Literary  men,  dyspepsia  of,  188. 

Liverpool,  Phrenology  in,  186,  879. — Mr 
Hodgson's  lectures  on  education  in,  284. 

Loeke  on  the  right  of  property,  100. — On 
materialism  and  immortality,  848. 

Logan,  S.,  lectures  by,  91. 

London,  Phrenology  in,  86,  91,  184,  185, 
280,  289. 

Lowe,  W.  R.,  lectures  by,  87,  91. 

Lunatic  asylums,  174. — Reports  on,  184.— 
Concert  at  one,  189 ;  vaudeville,  884.— 
Dr  Crowther  on  the  management  of,  267. 
— Dr  Jaeobi  on  the  construction  and  ma- 
nagement of,  269,  278.— Lectures  in,  840, 
880. — Dr  Webster  on  the  admission  of 
pupils  to,  875. 

Lymphatic  temperament,  18,  20. 

Maccall,  Rev.  W.,  on  the  Jews,  94. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  Taste,  262  —On 

the  split  in  the  Phrenological  Associa- 

Uon,  848. 
Mackintosh,  Dr,  letter  by  Dr  A.  Combe  to, 

on  insanity,  119. 
M*Nelle,  Rev.  H.,  on  satanio  agency,  286. 
Macnish,  Dr  R.,  on  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 

Approbation,  127. 
Maconocfaie,  Captain,  his  mode  of  treating 

the  convicts  on  Norfolk  Island,  24, 76. 
Mammalia,  brains  of,  800. 
Man,  improvement  of,  285,  849. 
Manipulators,  itinerant,  185, 197. 
Marital  rigfaU,  legal  protection  of,  9, 12. 
Marriage,  9. 
Materialism,  Dr  Bell  on,  87.— Dr  Engledne 

on,  294,  845, 878. — Mr  Simpson  on,  815. 

—Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  on,  848.— Not  a 

doctrine  of  Gall,  346.— Opposed  by  many 

eminent  writers,  847. — Not  inconsistent 

with  immortality,  848,  875. 
Mathematics,  love  of,  883. 
Medical  Journals,  notices  of,  174,  266. 
Medical  men,  utility  of  Phrenology  to,  82. 

— Are  extensively  favourable  to  it,  188. 
Medicines,  efiiects  of,  on  the  mind,  82. 
Melancholy,  179,  ISO. 
Memory,  verbal,  loss  of,  241.    See  Lan- 
guage. 
Meningitis,  177-8. 
Mesmero-Phrenology,  188,  849.— Dr  Bngle- 

due  on,  304.— Mr  Simpson  on,  814, 854.— 

Mr  Cull  on,  817.— Mr  Churchill  on,  871. 

—Mr  Beamish  on,  817.— Mr  Atkinson  on, 

826. — Dr  Davey  on,  839.     In  America, 

865. — Dr  Elliotson  on,  378. 
Metaphysicians,  190. 
Microscope,  its  use  in  the  Investigation  of 

functional  disease  suggested,  272. 
Milan,  Phrenology  in,  288. 
Miller,  G.,  lecture  by,  278. 
Milton  on  materialism,  848 
Mimics,  heads  of,  254. 
Mind,  influence  of  medicines,  food,  weatiier, 

&c.  on  the,  82. — Influence  of  health  on, 

288.— See  Materialism. 
Mittermaier,  Professor,  of  Heidelberg,  fit- 

vourable  to  Phrenology,  851. 
Mononumia,  121,  889. — Case  of,  95. 
More,  Dr  Henry,  on  the  influence  of  wea- 
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ihw,  &e.  on  the  iniiid»  S6>  note.'^On  Im- 

mortahtjtZiS. 
Morphia,  mariAte  of,  eieeitos  Laagoagt,  88. 
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I.  On  the  Application  of  Phrenology  to  Criminal  Legislation 
and  Prison  Discipline.  By  Mr  C.  J.  A.  Mittermaier,  Pro- 
fessor of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg ; 
and  Mr  George  Coube. 

L  Lettbb  from  Mb  Combe  to  thb  Editor. 

Edinburgh,  18<A  November  1842. 
Sir, — In  transmitting  to  you  the  two  accompanying  letters 
on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  criminal  le^slation  and 
prison  discipline,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  the  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  to  them.  Mr  Mittermaier,  the  author  of 
the  first  letter,  and  to  whom  the  second  is  addressed,  is  now 
approaching  to  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
turned bj  his  countrymen  as  a  deputy  to  the  second  chamber 
of  the  Legislature  (the  House  of  Commons)  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  been  chosen  by  that  body  as  its  Presi- 
dent or  Speaker.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed several  years  ago  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  reform  the 
criminal  code  of  Baden  ;  he  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  profes- 
sor of  criminal  law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  is 
very  favourablv  known  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  by  his 
writings  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  A  small  treatise  of 
his  has  also  been  translated  into  English.*  He  has  visited 
personally  most  of  the  great  prisons  in  these  three  countries  ; 
and  is  in  correspondence  with  the  most  enlightened  jurbts 
and  friends  of  an  improved  system  of  prison  discipline  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  At  the 
close  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  delivered  last  summer, 
in  Heidelberg,  he,  in  a  letter  dated  23d  July,  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  of  warm  acknowledgement  concerning  the  prac- 

*  On  the  Effects  of  Drunkenness  upon  Criminal  Responsibility.    Edin- 
burgh: T.  Clark. 

VOL.  XVl.^N.  S.  NO.  XXI.  A 
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tical  importance  of  the  views  which  I  had  presented  in  the  lec- 
tures, and  particularly  in  reference  to  criminal  legislation. 
He,  in  the  same  letter,  requested  me  to  write  also  for  pub- 
lication, a  fuller  exposition  of  my  views  regarding  the  silent 
and  social  systems  of  prison  discipline  in  North  America,  than 
I  had  been  able  to  present  in  the  lectures.  He  subsequently 
mentioned,  that  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Phrenology  at 
the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  before-mentioned 
Commission,  he  could  have  offered  some  valuable  suggestions 
for  improvement  to  his  co-commissioners,  and  been  better  able 
to  remove  several  difficulties,  and  to  answer  objections,  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  Be- 
ing aware  of  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  in  criminal 
law  in  Germany,  I  requested  him  to  favour  me  with  a  brief 
written  outline  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
Phrenology  to  criminal  legislation  and  prison  discipline,  and 
to  permit  me  to  publish  it  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
He  most  cordially  complied  with  this  solicitation,  and  reite- 
rated the  request  that  I  should  write  to  him  regarding  the 
American  prisons.  This  desire  gave  occasion  to  the  second 
letter  now  sent  to  you.  His  letter  to  me,  in  its  original  form, 
appeared  in  the  Sdchsische  Vaterlands- Blatter y  published  at 
Leipzig,  on  1st  November  1842 ;  and  the  following  translation 
embodies  its  contents. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception, 
that,  in  copying  my  letter  to  Professor  Mittermaier  from  my 
original  draught,  I  made  some  slight  alterations  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  expressions  of  the  three  introductory  pages, 
but  omitted  to  transfer  them  to  the  original  manuscript, 
which  is  what  I  now  transmit  to  you.  There  is,  however,  no 
difference  between  the  draught  and  the  letter  in  principles  or 
topics.     I  am,  &c. 

George  Combe. 

II.  Letter  from  Professor  Mittermaier  to  Mr  Combe.    Translated 
from  the  German. 

Hdddbcrgy  \Qth  August  1842. 
Allow  me,  my  highly-esteemed  friend,  once  more  to  return 
to  you  my  thanks,  and  to  express  in  writing  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  never  forget  the  instructive  lectures,  for  which 
we  in  Heidelberg  have  been  indebted  to  you  this  summer. 
You  have,  with  intellectual  acumen  and  perspicacity,  led  the 
way  to  the  re-introduction  of  Phrenology  into  Germany.  You 
have  excited  new  ideas,  and  prompted  us  to  new  investiga- 
tions.   I  am  convinced  that  the  researches  of  phrenologists 
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will  essentially  contribute  to  place  psychology  on  a  better 
foundation ;  and  as  the  influence  of  legislation  can  become 
beneficial  only  when  it  is  founded  on  an  exact  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  I  consider  the  jurist,  in  an  especial  manner,  as 
interested  in  the  study  of  Phrenology.  I  am  accustomed 
neither  to  surrender  myself  blindly  and  instantaneously  to  new 
ideas  and  systems,  nor  to  reject  them  from  prejudice,  merely 
because  they  are  new.  I  try  all  things ;  and  every  inquiry 
which  has  for  its  object  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  man,  or  which  can  contribute  to  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity, is  important  in  my  estimation.  I  am  aware  that 
many  individuals  are  apt  too  rashly  to  carry  new  systems  to 
extreme  lengths ;  and  I  therefore  guard  myself  against  em- 
bracing too  hastily  all  conclusions  which  the  founders  and  en- 
thusiastic adherents  of  such  systems  deduce  from  them.  I 
have  been  accustomed,  moreover,  to  view  all  new  inquiries 
from  the  practical  side,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of 
every  science  by  the  degree  of  mediate  or  immediate  utility 
which  is  involved  in  its  applications.  I  have  held  fast  by 
these  principles  of  judgment  also  in  the  study  of  Phrenology, 
and  am  aware  that  in  this  science  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished^^that  the  number  of  observations  and  the  extent  of  ex- 
perience must  still  be  greatly  enlarged,  before  we  shall  be  war- 
ranted in  placing,  with  certainty,  the  laws  of  human  nature 
on  the  basis  of  Phrenology.  Great  caution  also  is  necessary 
in  deducing  conclusions  from  phrenological  observations ;  be- 
cause frequently  accident  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the 
coincidence  of  certain  phenomena,  without  our  being  justified 
in  ascribing  them  necessarily  to  their  antecedents  as  their 
certain  causes.  Nevertheless,  I  am  equally  convinced,  that 
the  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  when  rightly 
understood,  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  soundness  of  the  fdnda- 
mental  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  to  warrant  us  in  bestow- 
ing a  serious  attention  on  its  cultivation.  With  me  the  study 
and  improvement  of  criminal  legislation  are  highly  important 
objects ;  and  I  believe  that  Phrenology  will  prove  advantage- 
ous in  promoting  these  ends  in  the  five  following  respects  :— 
I.  In  relation  to  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  nature 
of  particular  crimes,  and  judging  soundly  of  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment the  threat  of  which,  by  its  conformity  to  that  nature, 
will  be  best  calculated  to  prevent  them.  The  physician  who 
desires  to  cure  his  patient,  studies  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  disease  under  which  he  suffers,  and  tries  to  discover  reme- 
dies appropriate  to  counteract  it.  Our  lawgivers,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  imitate  this  example.  The  distinguished  states- 
men who  enact  our  laws,  are  too  often  not  sufiiciently  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  people,  with  their  wants  and  propensities,  and 
with  the  temptations  and  excitements  which  impel  them  to 
crime.  They  form  arbitrary  notions  of  crimes,  and  denounce 
punishments  against  them  under  the  influence  of  those  con- 
ceptions. The  legislator  who  studies  Phrenology,  however, 
must  acknowledge  that  many  oflbnces  have  a  deeper  origin  ; — 
namely,  in  organs  and  excitements,  which,  through  their  pre- 
dominance, produce  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  that  impels 
the  individual  with  extraordinary  force  to  crime.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  important  to  study  these  exciting  causes,  and  to 
enact  punishments  bearing  a  just  relation  to  their  nature. 

II.  Phrenology  will  be  useful  in  leading  to  a  judicious  choice 
of  the  kinds  of  punishment.   If  punishments  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  curative  means,  applied  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  criminal,  the  legislator  is  certainly  bound  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  which  he  intends  to  apply.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  punishment  is  proper  and  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  only  when  it  can  operate  beneficially  on 
the  individual  criminal,  conduce  to  his  improvement,  and  ulti- 
mately effectuate  his  moral  reformation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  proclaiming  at  once  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of 
criminal  justice,  and  by  increasing  the  motives  to  virtuous 
conduct  and  antagonising  the  excitements  to  crime,  it  makes 
a  salutary  impression  on  the  other  members  of  society,  and 
operates  on  them  as  a  means  of  prevention.     Phrenology 
teaches  us  that  the  power  and  activity  of  the  human  organs 
are  increased  by  external  excitements,  and  this  of  course  holds 
in  the  case  of  criminals.     Punishment  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  operating  on  the  mental  organs.  Whenever 
the  punishment  has  the  effect  of  exciting  exasperation  and 
despair  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  his  moral  faculties  will 
close  themselves  against  every  beneficial  influence  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce,  and  he  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant exacerbation  against  the  individuals  intrusted  with  its 
infliction.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  punishment  is  ap- 
plied with  seriousness,  but  with  benevolence  and  moderation, 
a  corresponding  improvement  will  be  effectuated  in  the  cri- 
minal's moral  dispositions.     Corporal  chastisement,  on  accoimt 
of  the  debasing  influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  mind,  is 
an  inappropriate  means  of  punishment.     It  exasperates  the 
feelings,  and  presents  obstacles  to  moral  improvement.     The 
punishment  of  death  also  is  inexpedient ;  because,  through 
the  strong  impression  which  its  accomplishment  necessarily 
makes  on  the  spectators,  it  excites,  in  a  decided  manner,  their 
destructive  propensity,  deadens  their  moral  sensibility,  and 
increases  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  disposi- 
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III.  One  leading  object  of  a  sound  criminal  legislation  is 
the  prevention  of  crimes.  Phrenology  teaches  lis  that  the 
activity  of  our  mental  faculties  and  organs  is  powerfully  in- 
fluenced through  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  external 
objects.  The  first  duty  of  the  legislator,  therefore,  is  early  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  impressions  on  all  the  organs 
which  lead  to  virtuous  conduct ;  for  example,  to  cultivate,  by 
practical  education  (an  effectual  means  of  improvement),  the 
sentiment  of  Benevolence ;  in  the  next  place,  to  present  every 
impediment  to  the  undue  development  of  those  organs  whidi 
are  liable,  through  abuse,  to  produce  evil,  such  as  Destructive- 
ness ;  and,  lastly,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  other  faculties 
(such  as  Acquisitiveness)  which  become  dangerous  to  society 
only  through  their  misapplication.  This  last  faculty,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  properly  directed  by  early  training  to  diligence 
and  industry,  and  by  forming  the  habit  of  accumulating  spare 
money  in  savings'  banks. 

IV.  Phrenology  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  important  to  the 
criminal  legislator  and  to  the  judge,  in  reference  to  questions 
of  responsibility.  While  legislation  hitherto  has  relied  too 
much  on  deterring  from  crime  by  mere  severity,  and  has  at- 
tended too  little  to  the  excitements  which  impel  to  it,  and 
which  in  so  far  circumscribe  moral  freedom,  Phrenology 
teaches  us  to  study  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  ofienders,  and 
it  authorizes  punishment  only  in  so  far  as  each  individual  is 
really  accountable.  Accountability,  however,  is  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  organs  which  we  find  in  the  offender.  For 
example,  certain  organs,  whose  functions  are  to  guide  the  con- 
duct to  virtue,  may  in  him  be  extremely  deficient ;  or  other 
organs,  whose  normal  development  would  have  given  him 
a  clear  perception  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the  action,  may 
be  not  at  all  developed  ;  or  those  organs  which,  in  excess, 
incite  to  certain  crimes,  may  in  him  be  enormously  large ;  and 
in  proportion  will  his  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  be  cir- 
cumscribed. In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  to  inquire  nar- 
rowly into  the  state  of  the  organs  in  the  accused.  Phrenology 
shews  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  excessive  predominance 
of  a  particular  organ— of  Destructiveness  for  instance, — in 
combination  with  great  deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual organs,  really  abrogates  responsibility  ;  so  that  only  per- 
sonal restraint,  as  a  means  of  protecting  society  against  in- 
jury, but  not  as  a  punishment,  can  with  justice  be  applied  to 
the  individual.  Thus,  also,  there  are  other  states  or  conditions 
in  which  a  real  alienatio  mentis  (Geisterkrankheit)  is  occa- 
sioned, where  a  certain  organ  is  affected  with  disease,  while 
the  patient  is  conscious  of  his  condition,  and  knows  what  he 
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does.  This  so-called  partial  insanity  is  rendered  easily  intel- 
ligible by  Phrenology.  It  is  most  important,  however,  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  objection  that  the  moral  freedom  of  man 
is  detroyed  by  Phrenology,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  this  science  may  h^  legitimately  implied  to  questions  of 
legal  responsibility. 

V.  The  study  of  Phrenology  will  produce  a  beneficial  efieot 
on  the  arrangement  and  admmistration  of  institutions  for  the 
punishment  of  crime.  Legislators  will,  by  its  means,  come  to 
understand  that  those  individuals  who  are  condemned  to  im- 
pisonment  on  account  of  their  crimes,  stand  in  need  of  con* 
siderate  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  State,  because  what  may 
be  calldd  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mentstl  faculties,  is  really 
manifested  in  their  offences  ;  and  it  is  important  (as  in  com- 
municating a  good  education)  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can 
increase  the  activity  of  the  abnormal  organs  and  thereby  aug- 
ment the  disease,  and  to  aim  at  producing  a  normal  development 
of  those  faculties  firom  the  excess^of  which  the  mme  proceed- 
ed, as  the  best  means  of  suppressing  fiiture  abuses.  Farther, 
the  legislator  must  make  it  his  serious  endeavour  to  cultivate 
and  luing  into  activity  all  those  faculties  and  organs  which 
serve  to  conduct  to  virtue.  From  these  principles  it  follows, 
that,  in  the  administration  of  prisons,  the  superintendents  must 
study  the  individuality  of  the  criminals,  and  direct  their  treat- 
ment in  reference  to  it.  Farther,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
avoid  every  thing  harsh  and  arbitrary,  calculated  only  to  em- 
bitter and  exasperate  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  criminals; 
above  all,  the  principle  of  benevolence  must  enter  into  the 
administration  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prison^^ 
towards  the  prison  directors.  The  latter  must  then  labour  to 
awaken  in  the  former  correct  perceptions  of  the  good  and  evil 
of  their  actions ;  and  every  thing  must  be  avoided  that  can 
diminish  injuriously  the  bodily  or  mental  vigour  of  the  prison- 
ers. In  this  view,  I  regard  absolute  and  unbroken  solitary 
c(»afinement  as  prejudicial. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  only  sketches  of  principles,  the 
full  elucidation  and  implication  of  which  I  reserve  for  another 
place.    With  much  esteem,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

MlTTBRMAIER. 


III.  Lbttbr  from  Mb  Cohbb  to  Professor  Mittbrmaibr. 

Ischl,  Tfyih  Augitit  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  23d  July  has  afforded 
me  the  most  lively  satisfaction.    I  was  oppressed  by  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  imperfections  of  my  lectures  on  Phrenology, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  German  language  in 
the  communication  of  my  ideas ;  and  the  assurance  that  you 
have  been  interested  by  them,  is  the  most  heartfelt  reward 
that  I  could  have  received.  I  know  how  to  appreciate  your 
approbation,  and  shall  ever  regard  it  as  a  happiness  and  honour 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  you  were  one  of  my  hearers  who  did  not 
miss  a  single  lecture  in  the  whole  course. 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  answer  the  questions  which 
you  put  to  me  regarding  prison  discipline  in  America ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  as  they  involve  matters  that  are 
still  the  subjects  of  controversy  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  to  give  you  brief  and  direct  imswers  to  them. 
I  solicit  your  indulgence,  therefore,  for  entering  at  some  length 
into  the  points  to  which  they  relate. 

You  ask,  If  my  observations  in  the  United  States  lead 
me  to  believe,  that  entire  solitude  is  prejudicial  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  ccmdition  of  prisoners. 

In  answer,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  social  ^stem  of  prison 
discipline  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  State  rrisons  of  New 
York  and  Massachussetts,  and  in  those  of  several  other  States, 
and  the  solitary  system  in  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  I  visited  several  of  the  prisons  in  these  States,  and 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  much  conversation,  not  only  with  the 
prison  superintendents,  but  also  with  lawyers  and  physicians 
who  had  seriously  considered  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 
The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  all  that  I  saw  and  heard 
was,  that  none  of  these  American  prisons  were  conducted  on 
principles  that  merit  entire  approval,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
all  of  them  exhibited  many  sound  and  valuable  practices. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  my  views  of 
their  advantages  and  defects  ;  but  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  my  remarks,  I  consider  it  necessary 
first  to  explain  my  views  of  the  mental  constitution  of  those 
persons  who  generally  become  criminals.  Unless  we  form 
correct  ideas  on  this  point,  we  have  no  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  opinions  regarding  prison  discipline.  A  physi- 
cian must  know  the  constitution  of  his  patient,  and  discover 
the  disease  under  which  he  suffers,  before  he  can  successfully 
attempt  a  cure.  In  like  manner,  the  lawgiver  must  know  the 
dbpositions  of  man,  and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
in  leading  men  to  virtuous  or  criminal  actions,  before  he  can 
judge  wisely  of  the  treatment  which  should  be  administered, 
to  deter  them  from  the  one  and  lead  them  to  the  other  course 
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of  conduct.*  From  extensive  observations,  I  am  convinced 
that  men  in  whom  the  base  and  hinder  parts  of  the  brain  (the 
seats  of  the  animal  propensities)  are  very  large,  and  the  coronal 
re^on  (the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments)  and  the  anterior  lobe 
(the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties)  are  relatively  deficient, 
are  prone,  under  the  temptations  presented  by  the  ordinary  state 
of  society,  to  abuse  their  animal  propensities ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  injure  other  individuals  in  their  persons  or  property  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  selfish  desires, — in  short,  to  commit 
crimes. 

In  framing  laws  in  reference  to  such  men,  legislators  aim 
very  properly  at  accomplishing  two  objects, — 1*/,  To  treat 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  present  to  other  persons  simi- 
larlv  disposed,  motives  to  restrain  their  propensities,  and  to 
avoid  committing  crimes ;  2e//y,  To  reform  those  individuals 
who  have  offended,  so  that  they  may  be  again  restored,  as  use- 
ful members,  to  society. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  object,  lawgivers  have  too 
generally  supposed,  that  the  most  effectual  method  is  to 
punish  severely, — in  other  words,  to  inflict  great  suffering  on 
convicted  criminals, — and  that  tiie  fear  of  this  suffering  will 
effectually  deter  other  men  from  committing  crime.  This  sup- 
position assumes,  that  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  crime  are 
constituted  precisely  like  those  of  men  disposed  to  virtue  ;  in 
short,  that  the  criminally  disposed  are  cautious  and  considerate, 
and  will  therefore  seriously  weigh  the  pains  of  transgression 
against  its  pleasures,  and  prefer  that  course  of  conduct  which, 
on  the  whole,  promises  to  be  most  agreeable  and  advantageous. 
That  men  with  well  constituted  minds  are  capable  of  acting 
in  thb  manner  I  admit,  and  therefore  grant  that  such  men 
are  deterred  from  committing  crime  by  the  fear  of  punishment 
But  this  is  not  the  point  on  which  the  question  of  criminal 
legislation  turns.  The  fundamental  faculties  are  the  same  in 
all  men,  but  they  are  combined  in  very  different  degrees  of 
relative  strength  in  different  individuals ;  and  my  conviction, 
founded  on  extensive  phrenological  observations,  is,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  criminals  have  strong  passions,  or  strong  selfish 
desires,  and  feeble  powers  of  calculating  consequences,  or  of 
feeling  the  force  of  moral  obligation.     In  consequence,  the 

*  The  errors  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  criminal  legif.lation,  with  sug- 
gestions for  their  removal,  are  forcibly  expounded  in  an  article  <*  Ueber  das 
verhaltniss  der-Fhrenologie  zum  Stxmrecht,  vom  Herm  Obeigerichtsadvo- 
katen  von  Struve  in  Mannheim,"  which  appeared  in  Fa^manns  und  Nftli- 
ners  Zeitschrifil  fiir  Criminal  Recht  Jahrgang  1842,  Heft  3,  Carlsruhe,  and 
to  which  1  beg  leave  to  solicit  vour  special  attention. 
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impulses  which  lead  them  to  crime  are  naturally  strong  and 
urgent,  and  manifest  themselves  vividly  in  action,  while  the 
powers  of  weighing  motives,  of  feeling  fear,  and  of  restraining 
passion,  are  generally  deficient.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the 
minds  of  such  men  usually  a  deficiency  of  those  powers  on 
which  severe  punishment  is  intended  to  operate  ;  and  hence 
punishment  is  not  calculated,  in  exact  proportion  to  its  se- 
verity, to  deter  them  from  committing  crimes. 

This  consideration  gives  strength  to  the  supposition,  that  that 
method  of  treatment  which  is  best  calculated  to  reform  cri- 
minals, may,  in  reality,  be  also  best  calculated  to  deter  other 
men  from  committing  crime.     I  therefore  proceed, — 
^  2e%,  To  state  my  views  of  this  treatment. 

In  order  to  reform  a  criminal,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish 
the  vehemence  of  those  desires  which  led  him  into  crime,  and 
to  strengthen  as  much  as  possible  those  faculties,  viz.  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  which  are  appointed  to  guide 
and  restrain  them. 

To  diminish  the  energy  of  the  animal  propensities,  the 
offender  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  external 
temptations  to  commit  crimes.  Imprisonment  in  a  well- 
ordered  penitentiary  will  accomplish  this  object.  To  increase 
the  power  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the  offender 
must  be  trained  to  habits  of  sobriety,  order,  and  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  furnished  with  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction. 

Such  a  mode  of  treatment  will  withdraw  from  the  criminal 
the  enjoyments  afibrded  by  sensual  pleasures,  generally  the 
greatest  objects  of  his  desires,  while  it  will  also  restrain  his 
vehement  and  ill-regulated  passions,  and  force  them  into  sub- 
jection to  discipline ;  a  change  which  will  be  attended  with 
no  trivial  suffering  to  an  ill-constituted  mind.  It  will  also 
excite  his  higher  faculties  into  activity,  and  lead  him  to  form 
sounder  views  of  his  duty  and  his  interest ;  which  mental 
process,  also,  will  at  first  be  to  him  very  disagreeable. 

I  view  the  sufferings  which  will  unavoidably  attend  this 
mode  of  treatment,  as  analogous  to  the  pain  which  nature 
inflicts  during  the  healing  of  a  broken  limb.  Both  appear  to 
me  to  be  calculated  to  serve  as  motives  to  men  to  avoid  in- 
fringing the  organic  and  moral  laws  under  which  Providence 
has  placed  them.  In  kind  and  degree  of  severity,  these  suf- 
ferings seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  individual, 
more  accurately  than  is  generally  perceived.  For  example, 
the  more  the  corporeal  system,  at  the  time  of  sustaining  an 
injury,  has  departed  from  the  laws  of  health,  the  more  severe, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  suffering  which  attends  the  cure ;  and 
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in  like  manner,  the  more  impetuous  the  passions,  the  more 
debased  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  more  untrained  and  unin- 
structed  the  intellect  of  the  criminal,  so  much  the  more 
severe  will  the  suffering  be,  which  the  treatment  necessary 
for  his  moral  reformation  will  occasion.  Farther,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  injured  limb  returns  to  a  state  of  health,  will  the 
pain  which  it  occasions  diminish  ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  criminal,  will  his 
mental  sufferings  decrease.  If  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  treatment  should  prove  effectual  in  producing  a 
radical  cure,  all  suffering  will  terminate.  The  limb,  again 
sound  and  strong,  will  no  longer  ache  ;  and  the  mind,  when 
all  its  judgments  and  desires  have  been  brought  into  bar-"* 
mony  with  sobriety,  order,  industry,  and  virtue,  will  no  longer 
feel  obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  asource  of  uneasiness,  but  the 
reverse;  and  then  only  will  the  individual  be  prepared  to 
take  his  place  in  society  as  a  virtuous  and  useful  member. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  as  rules  fw  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  American  prisons. 

In  both  the  solitary  and  the  social  systems,  the  criminal  is 
removed  from  the  influence  of  external  temptations ;  but  the 
solitary  system  accomplishes  this  end  more  effectually  than  the 
social.  Under  the  former,  the  criminal  is  withdrawn  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  excepting  only  the  director, 
physician,  spiritual  instructor,  and  authorized  visitors  of  the 
prison.  Under  the  social  system,  the  criminals,  although 
confined  in  separate  cells  dunng  the  night,  eat  and  labour  in 
the  society  of  each  other.  Superintendents,  indeed,  are  ever 
present  in  the  eating-rooms  and  workshops  to  enforce  silence 
and  to  prevent  communication  among  them ;  but  I  was  assured 
by  persons  who  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  was  myself 
convinced  of  the  fact,  that  nevertheless  their  ingenuity  baJBQes, 
to  some  extent,  every  effort  of  the  overseers,  and  that  they,  in 
a  limited  degree,  interchange  intelligence  with  each  other. 
As  all  attempts  to  do  so  are  forbidden  and  punishable,  the 
presumption  seems  to  be  warranted,  that  the  information  con- 
veyed is  chiefly  of  that  kind  which  most  interests  the  criminal 
mind  ;  in  other  words,  that  which  is  not  favourable  to  virtue. 

2dly^  In  the  solitary  system,  the  criminal  solicits  labour  as 
a  favour,  to  relieve  him  from  the  intolerable  pains  of  solitude 
and  idleness.  He  thus  learns  to  prize  it  as  an  advantage. 
Under  the  social  system,  labour  m  forced  on  him,  and  he  does 
not  learn  to  view  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Sctfy,  Under  the  solitary  system,  the  presence  of  the  crimi- 
nal in  prison  is  not  known  to  the  other  criminals,  and  when 
he  is  liberated,  he,  if  disposed,  may  therefore  more  easily 
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avoid  the  society  of  profligate  associates.     Under  the  social 
system,  this  adrantage  is  wanting. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  remark,  that,  from  the  publicity 
attending  criminal  trials  in  America,  the  conviction  and  sen* 
tence  of  every  offender  is  announced  in  the  newspapers,  and 
practically  few  men  pass  through  the  penitentiary  without  the 
&ct  of  their  confinement  in  it  becoming  known  to  nearly  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  them.  As  the  interests  of  society, 
as  well  as  justice  to  persons  accused,  demand  that  criminal 
trials  should  be  conducted  publicly,  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  concealment  which  is  generally  considered  as 
a'great  advantage  attending  the  solitary  system. 
"  itUy,  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  two  systems  on  the 
bodilv  health  of  the  prisoners,  my  impression  is,  that  the 
social  system,  as  practised  in  the  New  York  prisons,  deserves 
the  preference  ;  in  them  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in 
robust  health.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  under  the 
solitary  system,  they  in  general  looked  like  persons  who  were 
not  actually  labouring  imder  any  specific  disease,  but  whose 
bodily  functions  were  to  some  extent  enfeebled.  They  resem- 
bled, in  some  degree,  patients  whose  strength  has  been  re- 
duced by  fever,  who  have  escaped  firom  the  disease,  but  whose 
vigour  has  not  yet  been  completely  restored.  In  their  appear- 
ance, there  was  a  degree  of  softness  and  susceptibility  which 
indicated  relaxation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  several  emi- 
nent physicians  unconnected  officially  with  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Pennsylvania,  but  who  haa  attended  to  its  effects  on 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  assured  me  that  the  extent  of  disease 
and  number  of  deaths  in  it,  were  not  greater  than  in  the  pri- 
sons conducted  under  the  social  system.  The  tables  of  mor- 
tality of  the  different  prisons  seemed  to  lead  to  a  different  con- 
dusion ;  but  these  physicians  furnished  explanations  which  i^ 
peared  to  modify  the  conclusions  pointed  to  by  the  tables.  Hav- 
ing had  no  sufficient  means  of  investigating  the  facts  myself,  I 
base  my  inferences  on  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
generaiprinciplesofphysiology,and  continue  toholdtheopinion, 
tiiat  solitary  confinement  for  a  long  period  (even  with  all  the 
mitigations  implied  in  permission  to  labour,  abundance  of  nu- 
tritious food,  good  ventilation,  and  occasional  visits  from 
teachers  and  religious  instructors),  reduces  the  physical  powers 
of  the  prisoners  to  a  lower  condition  than  the  treatment  under 
the  social  system  ;  and  I  conclude  farther,  that,  when  the  or- 
ganic system  is  lowered  in  its  general  tone,  it  is  more  liable  to 
disease,  either  from  constitutional  causes  or  from  injurious  ex- 
ternal  influences,  than  when  it  is  maintained  in  full  vigour. 
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bthlyj  As  to  the  effects  of  the  two  sj-stems  on  the  mental 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  I  remark  that,  from  the  robust  state 
of  health  apparent  in  the  social  prisons,  the  tone  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  brain  as  its  great  centre,  appear  to 
be  more  healthy,  and  in  consequence  the  power  of  manifesting 
the  mental  faculties  to  be  greater,  in  them,  than  in  those  con- 
ducted under  the  solitary  system.  I  should  say  that  a  prisoner 
on  his  release  from  the  social  prisons  will  feel  his  mind  more 
capable  of  making  vigorous  exertions,  less  liable  to  be  over- 
come by  obstacles,  and  also  less  exposed  to  vivid  excitement 
from  external  influenceSj  either  physical  or  moral,  than  a  pri- 
soner on  his  liberation  from  the  solitary  prisons :  in  short,  in 
the  social  prisons,  the  nervous  system,  on  the  condition  of 
which  mental  energy  depends,  appeared  to  me  to  be  main- 
tained in  that  degree  of  vigour  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
good  health  ;  while,  in  the  solitary  prisons,  the  nervous  system 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  that  degree  of  feebleness  which  is  the 
natural  concomitant  of  long-continued  seclusion  and  solitude. 
In  consequence  of  this  reduced  tone,  the  mind  would  be  more 
susceptible  of  impressions,  but  at  the  same  time  more  liable 
to  excitement  both  from  internal  and  external  causes,  than  un- 
der the  social  discipline ;  and  it  would  be  less  capable  of  mak- 
ing vigorous  exertions. 

It  is  still  disputed  in  America,  whether  the  solitary  system  pro- 
duces more  cases  of  insanity  and  intellectual  stupidity  than  the 
social  system,  and  I  had  no  sufficient  means  of  investigating  the 
facts  to  authorize  me  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion .  But  I  may  remark  that,  in  1839,  the  physician  of  the  state- 
prison  of  New  Jersey  reported  that  solitary  confinement  had  ac- 
tually enfeebled  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  prisoners. 
Farther,  the  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia told  me,  that  as  the  day  of  liberation  approached,  many  of 
his  prisoners  became  mentally  excited,  feared  to  encounter 
again  the  laboiu*s  and  temptations  of  ordinary  society,  and  al- 
together manifested  a  state  of  mind  that  made  him  strongly 
desire  to  see  an  institution  provided  for  them,  in  which  they 
might  be  prepared  physically  and  mentally  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  and  resist  the  seductions  of  social  life,  before  they 
were  forced  back  into  its  vortex.  This  state  of  mind  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  particular, 
produced  by  solitude. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  question  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  two  systems  on  the  mental  condition 
of  the  prisoners.  I  have  said  that,  under  the  social,  the  men- 
tal faculties  suffer  less  diminution  of  power  than  under  the 
solitary  system ;  but  this  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  all 
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tlie  faculties  of  the  individual.  If  his  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  less  enfeebled,  so  also  are  his  animal  propensities, 
the  excessive  energy  or  uncontrolled  activity  of  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  crime.  The  removal  of  external  excitement 
does,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  propensi- 
ties ;  but  as  the  social  system  leaves  the  whole  brain  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  propensities  do  not  become  so  languid  as  they 
do  under  the  solitary  system,  but  continue  to  crave  with  con- 
siderable vehemence  for  gratification,  by  the  mere  internal 
activity  of  their  organs. 

In  the  solitary  prisons,  not  only  are  external  stimulants  with- 
drawn from  the  animal  propensities,  but,  by  the  lowering  of 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  their  organs  are 
weakened^  and  become  less  prone  to  spontaneous  action. 
I  observed  only  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  related 
to  a  vice  which  can  be  indulged  in  solitude.*  Hence,  under 
the  solitary  system,  I  consider  the  extent  of  vicious  de- 
sire generally  present  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  with  the 
above  mentioned  exception,  to  be  less  than  under  the  social 
system.  In  point  of  fact,  I  was  struck  with  the  higher  moral 
expression  in  the  countenances  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  under  the  solitary  system,  than  in  those  of  the 
prisoners  under  the  social  system. 

Anothercause  contributed  to  produce  this  highermoral  expres- 
sion in  the  solitary  prisoners.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
gans, by  being  abnormally  reduced  in  strength,  were  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  impressions ;  and  as  some  degree  of  stimulus 
was  applied  to  them,  in  the  form  of  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, they  were  more  vividly  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  propensities,  than  they  woidd  have  been  by 
the  same  amount  of  cultivation  under  the  social  system.  They 
therefore  became,  relatively  to  the  propensities,  more  active  ; 
and  hence  arose  the  higher  moral  expression.  The  prisoners 
appeared  to  feel  more  profoundly  the  contrast  between  their 
criminal  desires  and  the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion ; 
they  looked  more  repentant,  and  seemed  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  serious  subjects. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  good  effects  appeared  to  be  produced 
by  the  solitary  system  ;  but  I  must  remark,  that  this  deeper 
repentance  and  higher  interest  in  religion  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  repentance  of  men  of  sensual  dis- 
positions, under  the  influence  of  diseases  which  weaken  their 

*  Those  individuals  in  whom  the  cerebellum,  the  organ  of  the  sexual  pas- 
sion, was  very  large,  gratified  it  by  self-abuse,  and  this  evil  was  apparently 
increased  by  solitude.  But'as  there  were  no  means  of  gratifying  any  of  the 
other  passions,  these  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  quiescent  under  the  solitary 
than  under  the  social  system. 
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nervous  systems,  and  withdraw  the  accustomed  stimulus  from 
their  propensities.  It  is  sincere  and  real,  while  the  organs  con- 
tinue  in  that  condition  ;  but  as  soon  as  health  restores  vigour 
to  the  body,  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  are  again  ad- 
dressed to  the  animal  propensities,  the  individuals,  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  instances,  return  to  their  immoral  indulgences. 
Solitary  confinement  produces  and  prolongs  this  feeble  and 
susceptible  condition  of  the  mental  organs,  and  the  criminal  is 
discharged  from  prison  actually  labouring  under  it  The- re- 
formation, therefore,  which  appears  to  be  produced  under  its 
influence,  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent.  When  the  excite- 
ment of  unfavourable  external  influences  is  again  addressed  to 
the  mind  of  the  offender,  be  is,  to  a  great  degree,  incapable  of 
resisting  them  ;  and  when  time  and  intercourse  with  society 
have  raised  the  tone  of  all  his  mental  organs,  the  prepondera- 
ting activity  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  patient  recovering  from  disease)  too  often  vanishes, 
the  propensities  resume  the  ascendancy,  and  all  the  high  hopes 
entertained  of  hia  reformation  disappear. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  as  there  are  some 
sensual  individuals  who,  after  restoration  to  health,  fulfil  their 
vows  of  reformation,  formed  under  the  influence  of  disease, 
so  there  are  criminals  who  are  permanently  reformed  by  the 
moral  and  religious  impressions  made  on  tiieir  minds  during 
imprisonment.  The  explanation  afforded  by  Phrenology,  why 
such  instances  are  but  few,  is  the  following : — In  the  per- 
sons who  are  thus  reformed,  although  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities  are  large,  the  organs  of  the  mond  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  also  considerably  developed ;  so  much  so,  that 
only  strong  impressions  and  favourable  circumstances  were 
wanting,  at  any  period  of  life,  to  give  to  the  latter  faculties 
the  ascendancy  in  power  over  the  propensities.  In  those  in- 
dividuals in  whom  the  reformation  is  not  permanent,  the 
organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  less  fiaivour- 
ably  developed  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  propensities. 

Farther,  age  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  the  per- 
manency of  a  reformation  begun  under  the  influence  of  soli- 
tary confinement  or  disease.  If  the  individual  be  still  young 
when  he  is  restored  to  society,  the  chances  of  permanency  are 
diminished ;  if  he  be  past  45,  an  age  at  which  the  animal 
powers  naturally  begin  to  decrease  in  vigour,  they  are  in- 
creased. 

To  sum  up  these  observations  in  a  few  words,  I  remark, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  solitary  system,  by  weakening  the 
nervous  system,  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  prisoner  to 
receive  moral  and  religious  impressions  ;  but  by  prolong- 
ing  the  weakness  on  which   the  susceptibility  depends,   to 
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the  very  day  of  his  liberation,  it  restores  him  to  society 
wiXh  diminished  muscular,  nervous,  and  mental  powers, 
and  therefore  with  increased  liability  to  excitement,  and 
diminished  capacity  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  surmount 
difficulties.  The  social  system,  by  placing  the  prisoner 
during  the  day  in  the  society  of  his  fellows  in  crime,  and  by 
preserving  the  nerves  and  brain  in  full  health,  renders  him 
less  susceptible  of  deep  moral  and  religious  impressions ;  but 
it  restores  him  to  society  with  the  vigour  of  health,  less  liable 
to  sudden  excitement,  and  more  capable,  cceteris  paribus^  of 
overcoming  obstacles. 

There  is  a  radical  defect  in  both  of  these  systems  of  prison 
discipline,  as  administered  in  America,  in  not  providing  suffi- 
cient means  for  strengthening  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties of  the  prisoners.  In  the  majority  of  criminals  the  na- 
tural strength  of  the  animal  propensities  is  plus,  and  that  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  is  minus,  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  at  best  they  stand  in  cequUibrio.  Until  the  prepon- 
derance in  activity  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  reformation,  amidst  the  temptations  of  ordinary  life, 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  permanent.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  higher  faculties  sufficiently,  they  must  be  exercised  and 
instructed,  far  beyond  any  thing  which  I  have  seen  even  in 
the  best-conducted  jails.  Their  cultivation  must  be  great  and 
prolonged  in  the  ratio  of  their  natural  deficiency ^  before  moral 
fruits  can  be  obtained.  This  principle  is  too  generally  over- 
looked in  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

If  I  were  called  on  to  present  a  sketch  of  prison  discipline 
calculated  at  once  to  deter  individuals  from  infringing  the 
law,  and  to  reform  offenders,  I  would  propose  something  like 
the  following : — 

Firsts  The  sentence  of  the  offender,  after  conviction  by  a 
jury,  should  be  confinement  in  a  Penitentiary  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Commissioners  named  by  Government  should 
be  invested  with  power,  in  certain  circumstances  and  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  restore  him  to  liberty. 

Secondly y  The  criminal  should  at  first  be  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  without  the  means  of  labour ;  until  he  should, 
by  suffering  under  the  influence  of  ennui  and  mental  depres- 
sion, learn  to  appreciate  them  as  an  advantage.  When  re- 
quested under  this  conviction,  they  should  immediately  be 
granted. 

Thirdly,  Solitary  confinement,  with  a  duly  regulated  diet, 
should  be  continued  until  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were 
brought  into  the  highest  state  of  susceptibility  for  receiving 
moral  and  religious  impressions,  consistent  witii  a  due  regard 
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to  tlie  preservation  of  health.  The  process  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  nervous  system  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
endanger  the  constitution,  or  to  expose  it  to  the  inroads  of 
disease,  mental  or  bodily. 

Fourthly^  The  criminal  being  so  prepared,  a  very  effective 
course  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  instruction  should 
be  commenced,  and  continued  in  solitude  until  repentance 
and  the  desire  of  reformation  were  produced. 

^  Fifthly^  In  proportion  as  these  impressions  were  deepened 
and  the  resolution  to  reform  strengthened,  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  and  the  degree  of  the  seclusion  should  be  relaxed. 
Before  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  can  be  rendered 
capable  of  governing  the  lower  propensities,  they  must  be 
strengthened  by  exercise  ;  and  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  in- 
vigorated in  solitude.  Strict  rules  for  proper  conduct  should 
be  framed,  and  the  offender  should  be  placed  more  and  more 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  observance  of  them  would 
depend  on  the  vigour  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  and  he  should  be  advanced  to  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  liberty,  of  self-regulation,  and  of  social  enjoyment, 
in  proportion  as  he  shewed  himself  to  be  capable  of  acting 
virtuously  and  wisely ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  of 
self-action  and  his  means  of  enjoyment  should  be  abridged  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  abuse  of  these  advantages. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement,  seclusion  during 
the  night,  and  active  labour  during  the  day,  should  be  com- 
bined with  vigorous  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  culti- 
vation. Classification  of  the  prisoners  during  the  day  should 
be  duly  attended  to,  so  that  the  more  advanced  might  operate 
as  guides  and  examples  to  those  more  recently  received ;  and 
those  who  contributed  most  effectually,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  the  reformation  of  their  fellows,  should  be  propor- 
tionately rewarded.  Before  the  final  discharge  of  a  prisoner, 
I  should  consider  it  necessary  to  bring  him  into  that  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  clear  perception  that 
the  paths  of  virtue  are  the  only  paths  of  peace  and  happiness, 
that  he  could  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  into  society  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  on*  the  pledge  of  his  word  to  return  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  to  the  Penitentiary.  These  institutions  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  but  near  rural  villages, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  prisoners  in  the  progress  of 
their  moral  probation  might  hold  regulated  communication. 
If  the  treatment  within  the  Penitentiary  were  conducted  on  the 
principles  now  recommended,  my  opinion  is,  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  great  majority  of  the  criminals  could  be  brought 
into  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  would  not  only  give 
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the  pledge,  but  would  redeem  it  faithfully ;  and  until  they 
were  capable  of  doing  so,  I  should  consider  them  not  fit  to  be 
restored  to  society. 

In  some  individuals,  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are 
so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  propensities, 
that  they  may  be  found  incapable  of  reformation.*  Such 
men  are  moral  patients,  and  they  should  be  confined  for  life. 
Under  this  system  of  treatment,  they  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished ;  it  would  be  seen  that  no  deep  moral  or  religious 
impressions  were  made  on  them,  that  they  did  not  advance 
in  reformation,  and  that  they  abused  every  extension  of 
freedom  allowed  to  them.  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
prison,  they  would,  by  their  own  conduct,  postpone  inde- 
finitely the  day  of  their  liberation ;  and  they  would  thus 
remain  prisoners  for  life,  without  the  necessity  of  any  special 
sentence  condemning  them  to  this  detention.  The  opinion 
that  offenders,  if  once  at  large,  would,  under  the  pledge  of 
honour,  return  to  the  prison,  will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as 
Utopian ;  but  the  object  of  the  treatment  now  recommended, 
is  to  rekindle  in  the  prisoner's  mind  the  sense  of  honour  and 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, his  reformation  is  hopeless.  Besides,  the  motives 
which  prompt  the  prisoner  to  flee  from  an  ordinary  prison 
would  not  exist  here.  In  support  of  my  opinion,  I  may  men- 
tion, that  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  is  conducted,  as  far  as  the 
state  of  the  law  will  allow,  on  humane  principles ;  and  that 
four  boys  who  had  been  confined  in  it,  and  at  the  expiry  of 
their  sentences  had  been  liberated,  having  found  themselves 
unable'  to  procure  employment,  and  having  been  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  again  becoming  criminals  or  of  dying  from 
want,  after  a  consultation  amon^  themselves,  resolved  to 
return  to  Bridewell,  to  state  their  case  to  Mr  Brebner  the 
Superintendent  (who,  by  his  humane  treatment,  had  convinced 

*  The  fact  that  a  class  of  irreclaimable  offenders  exists  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  the  greater  number  of  hamane  and  intelligent  prison  snperin- 
tendent<9.  Mr  Frederick  Hill,  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Inspector 
of  the  Prisons  of  Scotland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  in  his  Seventh 
Ueport,  dated  10th  August  1842»  says,  ''  I  have  already  stated  it  as  my  be- 
lief, in  this  and  others  of  my  Reports,  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
offenders,  who,  on  account  of  connrmed  habits  of  crime,  or  want  of  self-con* 
trol  to  resist  temptation,  must  be  looked  upon  as  incurable ;  and  that  these 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  permanently  from  society.  But  the  fact,  that  these 
persons  are  beyond  the  power  of  prison  discipline  to  reform  (although  the 
greater  portion  even  of  these  may  be  rendered  quiet,  inoffensive,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  self-supporting,  in  prison),  is  no  more  a  proof  that  prison 
discipline  is  inoperative,  than  is  the  corresponding  fact,  that  many  persons 
are  suffering  from  physical  maladies  which  must  end  in  death,  a  proof  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is  mere  quackery/'    P.  II. 
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them  that  he  was  their  friend),  and  to  solicit  as  a  favour  to 
be  receiyed  back  again  into  the  prison,  until  they  could  find 
the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  He  opened  the 
prison  ^tes,  restored  them  to  their  cells,  and  reported  in  the 
city  this  spontaneous  triumph  of  their  moral  faculties ;  on 
which  masters  were  speedily  found  who  unhesitatingly  re- 
ceived them  into  their  service,  and  they  were  saved  from  a 
life  of  crime. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law  and  of  public  opi- 
nion, it  may  appear  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  these  views  to 
practice ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  sugeest  a  method  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  If  an  institu- 
tion, capable  of  accommodating  40  or  50  persons,  were  pre- 
pared in  conformity  with  the  principles  now  advocated,  it  might 
be  supplied  with  inmates  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the 
criminal  law,  the  punishments  awarded  to  crimes,  and  the  - 
treatment  of  offenders  in  the  common  prisons,  all  remain  as  they 
now  are ;  but  let  a  new  law  be  made,  placing  it  in  the  power 
of  the  supreme  judges,  to  offer  to  each  of  a  limited  number 
of  criminals  who  have  "been  sentenced  to  three  or  more  years* 
imprisonment,  the  option  of  either  undergoing  the  punishment 
awarded  b^  the  previous  laws  to  his  offence,  or  surrenderii^ 
himself,  without  condition  or  limitation,  as  an  inmate  of  this 
new  institution,  to  be  treated  as  its  rules  should  prescribe,  and 
to  be  confined  in  it  as  long  as  its  directors  should  consider 
it  necessary  to  detain  him.  This  law  should  declare  the 
contract  b v  which  the  criminal  surrendered  himself  to  the  di- 
rectors to  be  legal  and  valid ;  so  that  the  directors  might  en- 
joy power  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  to  re- 
claim any  offender  who  should  attempt  to  escape. 

When  condemned  criminals  clearly  understood  the  object 
and  spirit  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
in  the  new  institution,  many  of  them  would  willingly  surren- 
der themselves  to  its  directors,  and  by  this  means  the  experi- 
ment now  recommended  might  be  tried  at  little  expense,  and 
without  any  important  interference  either  with  the  existing 
criminal  laws  or  with  public  opinion ;  and  if  it  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  very  little  harm  would  have  been  done,  either 
to  the  public  or  to  the  criminals  themselves. 

It  would  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  directors  and  all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  proceeded,  and  should  desire  to  realize  its 
objects.  If  its  execution  were  intrusted  to  the  advocates  of  the 
existing  system  of  prison  discipline,  or  even  to  the  admirers 
of  any  system  different  from  the  one  now  recommended,  the 
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failure  of  it  might  safely  be  predicted.  As  the  results  con- 
templated could  be  attained  only  by  fervent  and  long-sus- 
tained moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  o£Eicer8  of  the  institution,  any  lukewarmness  on  theu*  part 
would  prove  an  all-sufficient  cause  of  non-success. 

FinMy.  A  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  superintendent  and  directors  of  the  institution, 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  By  means  of  this  science,  the 
natural  dispositions  and  talents  of  each  individual  could  be  as- 
certained, much  deception  on  the  part  of  the  criminals  be 
prevented,  and  a  steady  and  consistent  direction  be  given  to 
the  efforts  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  institution. 

The  views  contained  in  this  letter  are  of  necessity  general ; 
because  a  volume  would  be  requisite  to  state  all  the  modifi- 
cations and  details  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
carrying  them  into  practical  effect ;  but  your  own  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criminal  legislation  and  the 
practice  of  prison  discipline,  will  enable  you  to  correct  the 
errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen,  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  present  exposition.  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
main* with  the  highest  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  fiuth- 
ftilly,  Geo.  Cohbb. 


11.  Progress  of  Liberal  Edueatlon^^The  Glasgow  Western 
Academy, 

[It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  that  a  seminary  had 
recently  been  established  in  Glasgow  under  the  title  of  the 
Glasgow  Western  Academy ;  and  that,  from  the  addresses  de- 
livered by  the  head  masters  to  a  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assembled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  objects  of  the 
institution  expounded,  it  appeared  that  those  objects  were 
highly  beneficial  and  worthy  of  encouragement  The  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Mr  George  Greig  one  of  the 
masters,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Glasgow  Argus^ 
contains  so  many  sound  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
of  physical  and  mental  culture,  &at  we  think  it  worthy  of  a 
more  than  local  circulation,  and  therefore  here  present  it,  in  a 
slightly  abridged  form,  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  prospectus  which  has  been  circu- 
lated amongst  the  friends  of  education  in  Glasgow,  that  *'  the 
object  of  l^is  institution  is  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  and  more  particularly  to  those  resident  in  the  wes- 
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tern  part  of  the  city,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  without 
resorting  to  distant  seminaries,  a  comprehensive,  liberal,  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction  for  their  sons,  under  the  eye 
and  tuition  of  the  same  masters,  in  the  same  building  and 
play-ground,  and  with  the  snme  companions."  The  advan- 
tages thus  proposed  are  as  evident  as  they  are  important ; 
and  no  argument  can  be  necessary  to  shew,  that,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  temper  and  taste,  as  well  as  talent,  of  the  pupil, 
is  essential  to  the  educator^s  success,  there  is  much  greater 
probability  of  a  successful  system  of  training  and  tuition  being 
pursued,  where  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
charge  in  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  than 
where  he  beholds  him  only  under  the  usual  sedate  aspect  of  a 
student.  But  while  these  several  advantages  will  be  generally 
admitted,  it  will  be  naturally  expected  that  some  explanation 
will  be  afforded  of  what  is  included  in  the  comprehensive, 
Kberal,  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  thus  promised ; 
and  it  is  to  furnish  this  explanation  that  the  efforts  of  my 
valued  colleague  and  myself  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  made. 
The  duty  that  devolves  upon  myself  is  to  furnish  as  full  and 
complete  a  development  of  our  general  management,  and  of 
the  particular  departments  of  tuition  committed  to  my  charge, 
as  the  limited  extent  of  a  single  address  will  allow ;  and, 
leaving  to  my  worthy  associate  that  explanation  which  he  is 
so  well  able  to  afford,  I  sh&U  endeavour  so  to  unite  theory 
with  practice,  as  to  enable  you  at  once  to  understand  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  objects  of  the  several  branches  of  a  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  training,  which  constitute  the  sum 
of  education ;  and  what  will  be  the  instrumentality  or  means 
employed  for  their  realization  in  that  institution  in  which  we 
are  to  be  labourers. 

1.  The  greater  importance  and  more  lasting  duration  of  the 
influence  of  moral  education^  demand  for  it  our  first  considera- 
tion. Believing,  with  an  eminent  countryman  of  your  own, 
that  the  great  object  of  education  **  is  to  make  man  wiser  and 
better — ^to  give  him  a  greater  means  of  happiness  to  himself, 
and  a  stronger  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others — ^to 
train  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  infancy  into  all  the  vir- 
tue, and  power,  and  intellect  of  mature  manhood — ^to  form  a 
creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest  perhaps  which  Heaven  has 
made,  into  the  intelligent  and  mighty  sovereign  of  the  whole 
animated  creation — the  interpreter ^  the  adorer ^  and  almost  the 
represefitative  of  Divinity  T  Belie  ving  this,  I  say,  to  be  the  great 
end  of  all  teaching,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assert,  most  distinctly  and  most  emphatically,  that 
religion  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  education  ;  for  **  the  human 
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body  may  attain  its  noblest  perfection  of  health  and  strength; 
the  observation  may  be  acute,  the  intellect  profound,  the 
imagination  rich,  and  yet  these  varied  and  glorious  powers 
tamed  to  evil.  Strength  may  support  tyranny,  acuteness  and 
depth  raise  up  obstacles  to  truth,  and  imagination  spread  its 
gorgeous  eloquence  in  the  service  of  the  basest  vices.  The 
work  is  incomplete  if  the  moral  nature  remains  imcivilized. 
Physical  and  intellectual  education  aim  at  the  perfection  of 
the  instruments,  which  may  become  implements  of  evil,  if 
mond  education  does  not  succeed  in  regulating  the  power 
which  is  to  use  them."  How  gladly,  then,  do  we  hail  the 
sacred  Scriptures  as  the  most  powerful  agency  in  moral  edu- 
cation— ^how  readily  do  we  admit  that  they  alone  contain  that 
perfect  code  of  morality,  by  obedience  to  which  man's  greatest 
happiness  is  only  to  be  obtained.  We  are  well  aware,  that 
precepts,  however  important,  will  not  produce  that  character 
which  it  is  our  great  aim  to  secure  to  our  pupils.  Example 
must  be  added,  and  the  teacher's  conduct  should  furnish  the 
best  illustration  of  the  lessons  he  would  instil.  Training  also, 
or  the  constant  exercise  of  the  scholars  in  acts  of  virtue,  must 
be  employed.  In  order  to  unite  these  various  processes  in 
our  institution,  a  constant  watchfulness  will  be  exercised  over 
the  pupils,  the  slightest  deviation  from  rectitude  checked,  a 
studious^egard  for  truth  and  justice  inculcated,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  most  kindly  and  most  benevolent  feelings  with 
their  playmates  unceasingly  encouraged.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  strictest  punctuality  will  be  exacted,  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  will  be  induced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  classes, 
and  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  decorous  behaviour,  both 
in  the  class  and  in  the  playground;  and  thus,  as  the  pupils 
will  never  be  left  without  the  care  of  one  of  the  masters  during 
the  whole  time  that  they  may  be  under  our  charge,  we  trufet 
that  we  are  not  promising  ourselves  or  you  too  much,  when 
we  hope,  with  firm  reliance  upon  the  Author  of  all  good,  to 
succeed  in  training  up  our  charge  to  '*  love  the  Lord  their 
God,  with  all  their  heart,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength,"  and  **  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  them." 

2.  By  physical  education,  we  understand  the  employment  of 
those  agencies  by  which  that  sound  and  vigorous  frame  of  body, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings,  may  be  more  readily 
attained  by  our  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  in- 
fluence be  exerted  upon  their  intellect,  their  morals,  and  their 
happiness.  A  sound  body  was  the  chief  element  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  ancients ;  and  modern  educators,  aware  of  the 
important  and  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and  the 
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mind,  have  turned  much  of  their  attention  to  the  conditioub 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  former,  as  a  direct  means  of 
influencing  the  latter.  Many  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  vigour  and  health  of  the  body  depend,  such  as  diet  and 
rest,  will  not  be  within  our  province  or  power ;  but  it  will  be 
an  object  of  no  small  moment  vrith  us  to  acquaint  our  pupils 
with  the  wondrous  mechanism  displayed  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  and  with  those  laws  of  health  essential  to 
its  preservation.  The  valuable  works  of  such  men  as  Drs 
Andrew  Combe,  Southwood  Smith,  and  Curtis,  will  make 
this  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  and  experience  has  .shewn 
that  there  are  few  studies  more  replete  with  interest  to  the 
intelligent  youth,  and  none  more  calculated  to  benefit,  than 
those  which  shew  ^'  how  wondrously  and  how  feariiilly  man  b 
made."  For  the  practical  accomplishment  of  our  views,  every 
provision  has  been  made ;  thus,  in  addition  to  an  airy  play- 
groimd,  a  spacious  and  well-provided  gymnasium  has  been 
prepared,  where  regular  lessons  in  gymnastics  will  be  given 
to  sdl  the  pupils.  Every  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  class-rooms — ^to  their  ventilation  and  to 
their  warmth.  The  pupils  will  be  able  to  assume  easy  posi- 
tions; and  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  being  light  and 
cheerful,  the  lessons  will  assume  a  much  more  pleasant  cha- 
racter than  would  be  possible  under  the  usual  educational 
plans.  Care  has  also  been  taken  to  provide  against  the  un- 
healthy as  well  as  the  inconvenient  practice  of  crowding  many 
scholars,  pursuing  different  studies,  into  one  room,  by  pre- 
paring a  commodious  apartment  for  each  branch  of  tuition  ; 
and  thus  good  order  and  method,  so  essential  to  physical  as 
well  as  to  intellectual  training,  will  also  be  preserved.  The 
classes  will  be  limited  -in  duration  to  about  fifbv  minutes,  a 
short  period  being  allowed  between  each  class  ror  breathing 
the  open  air,  and  taking  lively  exercise,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  wluch  upon  intellectual  vigour  b  so  well  known.  A  longer 
interval  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  will  also  be  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  each  day,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  feeling 
the  time  devoted  to  teaching  tedious,  and  consequently  un- 
profitable ;  and,  as  a  master  will  be  with  them  in  the  play- 
ground, the  pupils  will  still  be  undergoing  a  system  of  traming 
even  in  their  games ;  and,  to  prevent  that  long  abstinence 
from  food,  which  is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  youth,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  b^  which  our  pupils  can  partake  of  some 
light  refreshment  during  the  time  thus  allowed  for  recreation. 
Physical  training  is  a  branch  of  education,  the  value  of  which, 
as  part  of  a  complete  system,  has  been  but  little  recognised ; 
we  are  inclined  to  attacn  much  more  importance  to  it,  know- 
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ing  how  often  a  long  train  of  serions  evils  has  resulted  from 
the  negleeted  pbjsi^  education  of  youth ;  and,  satisfied  that 
Hindi  of  the  happiness  of  the  man  depends  upon  the  proper 
unfolding  and  Imdthfnl  training  of  the  bodily  powers  of  the 
child,  we  shall*  at  all  times,  carefully  endeavour  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  that  is  afforded  of  improvement  in 
so  valuable  a  department  of  human  education. 

3.  Intellectual  education  should  include  not  merely  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  but,  as  still  more  important,  the 
development  and  stren^ening  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  child,  by  which  he  may  the  more  readily  secure  knowledge 
for  himself.  Hitherto,  the  mere  communication  of  a  certam 
amount  of  knowledge  has,  in  most  cases,  been  allowed  to  pass 
for  a  good  education ;  but  the  power  of  memory  having  been 
almost  exclusively  addressed,  while  the  reflective  powers  of 
the  mind  have  been  left  with  scarcely  anv  working,  the  ideas 
which  have  been  conveyed,  instead  of  taking  root  and  bring- 
ing forth  real  knowledge,  have  but  too  frequentiy  lain  in 
*'  dead  useless  masses  tq>on  the  surface  of  the  mind."  Unless, 
therefore,  the  child  is  taught  to  think  as  well  as  to  repeat,  he 
will  scarcely  be  made  to  understand ;  he  may  remember  fitcts, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  derive  instruction  from  them  ;  he  may 
repeat  lessons,  conned  by  rote,  but  unless  his  reflective  Acui- 
ties have  been  exercised,  and  the  clear  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
lessons  have  been  grasped  by  himself,  by  the  implication  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  memory,  no  solid  good  will  be  obtained. 
The  child  must  be  taught  to  observe,  and  trained  in  the  habit 
of  reflection.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr  Lalor,  in  his 
valuable  essay,  that  '^  Education  is  a  preparation  for  after-life. 
It  should  not  attempt  so  mudi  to  communicate  extensive 
knowledge,  as  to  excite  the  love  of  it.  The  results  of  the 
observations  of  the  most  eminent  observers,  received  passively 
into  the  mind,  are  worthless,  compared  with  the  habit  o( 
observing  for  one's  self.  In  the  one  case,  a  man  enters  life 
with  cumbrous  stores  which  serve  no  purpose,  because  he 
knows  not  how  to  use  them ;  in  the  other,  he  comes  with  a 
slender  stock,  thoroughly  at  command,  and  with  skill  to  in- 
crease it  by  daily  fruits  of  original  observation  and  reflection." 
To  accomplish  this  important  end  of  intellectual  education, 
our  pupils,  in  the  earlier  stages,  will  be  taught  as  much  as 
possible  by  objects,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
things  themselves,  as  well  as  the  words,  which,  alone,  would 
convey  a  much  weaker  impression  than  the  reality ;  and,  in 
all  the  subsequent  departments  of  tuition  and  training,  care 
will  be  taken  to  afford  constant  exercise  to  that  power  of 
thought  which  it  wilf  be   our  great  aim  to  educe.     The 
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course  of  instruction  will  include  aU  the  branches  of  learning 
usually  taught  in  schools,  as  well  as  yarious  departments  of 
general  science,  which  at  present  have  been  admitted  into 
comparatively  few  institutions  as  parts  of  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. As  my  highly  respected  colleague  will  unfold  the  rou- 
tine to  be  observed,  and  the  plans  to  be  pursued,  in  his 
important  departments  of  tuition,  I  shall  briefly  explain  the 
course  to  be  followed  in  my  own  department,  and  advert  to 
those  other  branches  of  tuition  which  are  embraced  in  our 
curriculuuL  In  the  English  department  will  be  included 
reading,  elocution,  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  with  geography  and  history.  In  reading  and  elocu- 
tion, especial  attention  wilM>e  paid  to  correctness  of  pronun« 
ciation  and  intonation,  and  various  methods  will  be  employed 
to  secure  clear  and  distinct  enunciation.  Spelling  will  be 
taught  in  various  ways,  but  without  the  old  parroting  spelling- 
book  ;  and  the  pupils  will  be  constantly  examined  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  spell.  Grammar  will  not  be  stfs- 
temaHcally  taught  at  so  early  a  period  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
although  it  will  be  incidentally  taught  from  the  commence- 
ment of  reading.  When  the  pupil  has  obtained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  its  usual  phenomena,  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  upon  the  rules  of  grammar,  or  laws  of 
language,  will  be  far  more  eagerly  pursued,  and  such  lessons 
far  more  easily  acquired,  than  by  the  usual  drudgery  of  *^  go- 
ing through  grammar"  before  commonly  able  to  read  the 
language  to  which  it  has  reference.  By  delaying,  also, 
systematic  grammar  to  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of 
tuition,  the  great  advantage  will  be  secured  of  having  the 
pupil  most  probably  studying  the  grammar  of  the  £atin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages  at  the  same  period  ;  and,  from 
the  great  similarity  ob^rved  by  him,  he  will  be  much  facili- 
tated in  its  acquisition  in  each  department.  Composition  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  write  freely,  and  will 
extend  from  the  mere  written  names  of  ordinary  objects  to  the 
writing  of  essays  upon  various  subjects,  always  associated 
with  some  branch  of  study.  The  object  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  logic  and  rhetoric  will  be  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  division  of  my  address — ^to 
induce  habits  of  clear  and  connected  thought,  and  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  express  those  thoughts  in  appropriate  and  elegant 
language.  Geography  will  be  taught  not  merely  as  the 
science  which  explains  the  external  appearance  of  tiie  earth 
and  its  various  changes,  but  also  as  tiie  pioneer  of  history, 
preparing  for  and  aiding  its  proper  understanding.  The  use 
of  the  globes  will  necessarily  form  a  part  of  this  department 
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History  will  not  be  taught  merely  as  a  record  of  the  past,  but 
will  be  used  also  as  means  of  enabling  our  charge  '*  to  deduce 
what  will  be  from  what  is,  by  means  of  what  has  been.''  It 
will  be  our  object  also,  as  well  expressed  by  an  eloquent 
writer  on  education,  "  to  give  history  an  aspect  more  of  peace 
than  of  war,  to  render  it  a  true  picture  of  the  successive 
generations  of  the  human  race,  rather  than  a  mere  chronicle 
of  kings  ;  a  valuable  record  of  experience  related  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  man,  as  a  gradual  induction  of  facts  capable  of 
being  systematized  into  a  code  of  practical  principles,  with  a 
beneficial  application  to  every  department  of  human  afiairs." 
In  the  course  of  our  lessons  various  departments  of  general 
knowledge,  such  as  zoology,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  different  branches  9S  natural  philo- 
sophy, will  be  included  ;  some  as  means  of  recreation,  most  of 
them  incidentally  and  systematically  taught,  but  all  of  them 
as  sources  of  valuable  instruction.  It  is  almost  needless  for 
me  to  say,  that  lessons  in  the  natural  history,  geography, 
chronology,  and  poetry  of  the  Bible,  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Jews,  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this  de- 
partment of  tuition.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  writing 
in  our  institution,  not  simply  as  a  separate  branch  of  educa- 
tion, but  also  as  forming  a  part  of  our  whole  system  of  intel- 
lectual teaching ;  and  as  habits  of  careless  writing  are  chiefly 
induced  by  a  want  of  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  exercises 
and  essays,  neatness  and  beauty  in  the  caligraphy,  as  well  as 
correctness  in  composition,  will  be  expected  from  our  pupils. 
A  new  system  of  instruction  in  writing  will  be  pursued  in  the 
junior  classes,  which  time  will  not  permit  to  be  further  ex- 
plained at  present  than  to  say  that  it  will  consist  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  analysis  to  letters,  and  thus  the 
pupils  will  be  taught  to  write  by  learning  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  writing,  just  as  we  teach  them  every  other  kind 
of  knowledge,  by  making  them  at  first  acquainted  with  the 
simplest  and  clearest  ideas  of  the  matters  to  be  known. 
Book-keeping  will  be  taught  both  as  to  its  theory  and  practice, 
and  every  effort  employed  to  perfect  our  pupils  in  a  branch  of 
knowledge  so  important  in  a  commercial  city  like  Glasgow. 
Drawing  will  be  taught  not  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  many  other  branches  of  education  ; 
and,  by  causing  the  pupils  to  insert  sketches  of  objects,  dia- 
grams, views,  &c.,  in  their  written  essays,  we  shall  study  to 
promote  a  taste  for  this  useful  and  elegant  study.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  teaching  the  most  important  modem  Ian-, 
guages — the  French  and  German.  Efforts  are  at  present 
being  made  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  native,  direct 
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from  the  Ck>ntinent.  These  arrangements  will  preclade  us 
from  commencing  German  at  once,  but,  for  the  time,  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  French  department  by  another  mas- 
ter. 

Being  wishfril  to  give  a  somewhat  complete  outline  of  our 
proposed  plan  of  operations,  I  have  necessarily  drawn  largely 
upon  your  time  and  patience,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am 
aware  that  my  details  have  been  most  imperfect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  class-rooms  that  a  knowledge  of  the  system  pur- 
sued can  be  alon^  correctly  obtained,  and  to  such  investigation 
every  facility  will  be  given  by  the  masters.  We  shall,  it  is 
true,  have  no  '^exhibition  days,'*'  but  we  earnestly  invite 
parents  and  friends  of  education  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  into 
our  plans  ;  making  but  one  condition — ^that  tiiey  shall  time  the 
period  and  duration  of  their  visits  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
order  of  the  classes,  nor  to  distract  too  much  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  and  scholars.  Though  1  have  thus  been  speaking 
of  these  several  departments  of  tuition  and  training  as  sepa- 
rate, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  but  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  is  only  in  the  agreement  of  each  one  of  these 
branches  with  the  other,  and  the  perfect  performance  of  the 
duties  of  all,  that  sound  education  can  be  said  to  consist  It 
is  from  such  an  education,  which,  with  religion  for  its  badis, 
and  intelligence  for  its  superstructure,  shall  have  taught  the 
child  to  thmk,  to  feel,  and  to  act,  so  as  to  promote  Us  own 
happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  that  we 
shall  look  for  the  full  development  of  those  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions  through  life,  *^  which  is  itself,  upon  the  concur- 
rent testimonv  of  revelation  and  reason,  a  state  of  preparation 
or  education  for  a  subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence." 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  our  means  of  discipline.  From 
what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  will  easily  be  supposed 
that,  making  that  love  which  the  Bible  teaches  the  great  mo- 
tive, we  shidl  superadd  all  those  incitements  to  learning  and 
obedience,  which  the  nature  of  truth,  the  importance  and  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  affection  of  devoted  masters,  can  fur- 
nish. Thus  supplied,  we  confidently  rely  upon  bein^^  able  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  modes  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Personal  chastisement  will  not,  on  any  consideration,  nor 
whatever  the  offence,  be  inflicted :  if  there  should  be  a  case — 
though  we  do  not  fear  it — where  all  kind,  suasive,  and  correc- 
tive means  fail,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  evidence  that,  so  far  as 
that  pupil  is  concerned,  he  is  neither  a  fit  scholar  for  us,  nor 
shall  we  be  fit  masters  for  him.  We  have,  however,  too  great 
a  reliance  upon  a  well-organized  system  of  education,  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  instance  will  occur.     Every  means  of  cor- 
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rection  that  kindness  with  prudence  can  dictate  will  be 
employed,  and  the  pupils  taught  to  feel  that  whenever  cor- 
rection becomes  necessary,  it  is  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for 
the  gratification  of  the  master'^s  anger.  Rewards  will  not  be 
given  for  mere  intellectual  advancement,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently a  proof  of  superior  natural  ability  than  of  stricter  and 
more  attentive  application.  Our  testimonials  will  have  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  justly  looked  upon  as  credentials  of  character,  not  as  re- 
winds for  scholarship.  Although  throughout  all  these  remarks 
we  have  been  considering  our  plans  of  education  irrespective 
of  other  influences,  yet  we  are  justly  sensible  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  child,  before  he  b  committed  to  our  charge,  and  a 
joint  care  of  him  whilst  under  ourjnanagement,  devolves  upon 
his  parents.  We  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  solicit  that 
affectionate  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians, 
without  which  our  efforts  must  be  comparatively  fruitless,  but, 
combined  with  which,  we  may  well  command  success.  Your 
smiles  will  cheer  him  in  his  labour  when  preparing  for  his 
class ;  your  approbation  secure  to  him  his  most  chenshed  re- 
ward in  success.  If  you  think  us  worthy  to  share  your 
responsibility  in  training  up  your  child  in  tne  way  he  should 
go,  at  least  exhibit  your  sense  of  that  worthiness  by  attending 
a  little  to  the  studies  of  the  child  when  at^  home.  We  would 
also  entreat  you  not  to  judge  too  hastily  of  the  system ;  nor 
altogether  estimate  the  value  of  the  studied  of  your  children 
by  the  different  course  that  you  may  have  pursued.  Look  for 
the  fruits  of  education ;  make  yourself  acquainted,  by  person- 
al investigation,  with  the  means  employed ;  allow  a  sufficient 
time  for  tiie  unfolding  of  the  results  you  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  form  your  opinion  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  adopted. 

[When  Mr  Greig  had  concluded,  the  meeting  was  address- 
ed at  considerable  length  by  Mr  R.  J.  Nelson  on  the  depart- 
ments of  classical  and  mathematical  education,  which  have 
been  committed  to  his  charge.  It  was  then  intimated  that 
the  Academy  would  be  opened  on  16th  September;  and, 
after  voting  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  the  Meeting  adjourned.] 


in.  Notes  on  the  Connexion  of  Temperament  with  Cerebral 
Organization.     By  Mr  E.  J.  Hytche. 

Amongst  the  active  powers  in  modifying  and  controlling 
the  bias  of  the  cerebral  organization,  the  temperaments  are 
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pre-eminent.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  does  their  influence 
manifestly  operate,  that  many  philosophers,  by  over-rating 
their  power,  have  been  induced  to  consider  that  they  confer 
that  distinctive  mental  quality  by  which  each  man  is  charac- 
terized ;  and,  like  many  other  philosophic  errors,  the  notion 
has  become  the  popular  creed.  Thus,  in  the  bilious,  they  look 
for  gloom ;  in  the  sanguine,  they  expect  the  manifestation  of 
cheerfulness  ;  and  when  the  nervous  predominates,  they  anti- 
cipate the  exhibition  of  irritability.  These  inferences  are  not, 
however^  correct;  for  although  the  combinations  indicated  do 
occur,  yet  we  have  seen  the  conjunction  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament with  misanthropy,  and  the  bilious  with  serenity ;  and 
matured  investigation  has  shewn,  that  these  qualities  are  de- 
rived from  the  preponderance  of  specific  cerebral  organs. 

The  temperaments  do,  however,  materially  modify  the  men- 
tal bias.  It  is  ascertained  that  they  induce  cerebral  energy 
or  sluggishness  ;  and  the  onlv  debateable  questions  relate  to 
the  laws  which  regulate,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  influence. 
With  the  view  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  positive  or  semi- 

fositive  information  which  has  been  collected  on  this  subject, 
have  transcribed  a  few  notes  which  contain  the  sum  of  my 
observations  on  the  temperaments. 

I.  The  efl^ect  of  national  habits  on  temperament  deserves 
investigation.  There  is  a  national  type  of  head,  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  national  type  of  features ;  and  the  more  limited  the 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  the  closer  is  the  approxima- 
tion to  one  standard.  In  like  manner,  national  temperaments 
exist.  The  sanguine  predominates  amongst  the  northern 
tribes,  and  the  biUous  is  prevalent  in  the  Asiatics  ;  and  whilst 
in  the  French  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the  nervous  tem- 
perament, the  lymphatic  is  as  observable  in  the  Hollander. 

Now,  as  there  are  national  temperaments,  if  the  causes 
which  have  blended  the  diverse  into  one  temperament  be  dis- 
covered, we  shall  learn  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
or  increase  its  influence.  The  power  sought  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  the  high  endowments  of  many  men,  with  re- 
spect to  volume  of  cerebral  organs,  have  been  neutralized  by 
the  possession  of  an  inactive  temperament ;  while,  in  others, 
madness  has  arisen  from  the  excessive  action  of  the  brain,  oc- 
casioned by  the  pure  nervous  constitution.  Hence  it  is  that 
power  to  modify  the  temperament  becomes  desirable.  Nor 
is  such  power  of  a  visionary,  and  therefore  unattainable,  cha- 
racter. We  know  that  too  much  study,  by  absorbing  an  un- 
due share  of  nervous  energy,  can  impair  the  most  powerful 
digestive  organs ;  and,  moreover,  that  great  natural  powers 
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have  been  destroyed  by  a  continuous  addiction  to  sensual  in- 
dulgence. In  these  cases,  then,  men  have  overcome  the  bias 
of  Uie  physical  and  cerebral  organizations ;  and  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  essential  quality  of  the  temperaments 
which,  indicates  that  they  are  all-powerful. 

But  my  opinion  that  the  temperament  may  be  changed  is 
not  a  mere  hypothesis  ;  for  many  facts  confirm  the  position, 
to  a  few  of  which  I  shall  refer.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Phre- 
nological Association  in  1840,  Mr  Deville  related  a  .case  in 
illustration  of  his  theory  that  change  of  the  shape  of  the  head 
is  concomitaijit  with  change  of  character ;  and  he  incidentallv 
alluded  to  the  change  of  temperament  which  also  occurred. 
When  Mr  Deville  firet  saw  the  person  referred  to,  "  his  tem- 
perament appeared  to  be  lymphatic  principally,  with  a  little 
of  the  sanguine  and  nervous  f  but  at  a  sul^equent  interview, 
when  his  pursuits  had  materially  altered,  his  temperament 
was  considered  to  be  *'  bilious,  55 ;  nervous,  30  ;  and  sanguine, 
15."  Here,  then,  we  perceive  a  great  change — the  eradica- 
tion of  the  predominating  temperament,  the  lymphatic,  and 
the  production  of  another,  the  bilious,  which  eventually  pre- 
vails. I  may  cite  two  cases  to  a  similar  effect.  The  tem- 
perament of  G.  F.  D.  was  originally  two-fourths  sanguine, 
one-fourth  lymphatic,  and  the  remaining  fourth  bilious  ;  but 
at  present  it  is  two  parts  bilious,  one  part  sanguine,  and  the 
remaining  portion  lymphatic.  So  the  temperament  of  R.  T. 
A.  was  formerly  two-thirds  sanguine,  and  one-third  lympha- 
tic ;  but  now  it  is — ner\'0us  20,  sanguine  20,  and  bilious  10. 
As  these  changes  have  been  concomitant  with  an  increased 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  the  connection  between  the 
nervo-bilious  temperament  and  the  growth  of  the  intellectual 
organs  becomes  apparent* 

The  notion  that  the  inherent  temperament  can  be  changed, 
is  also  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  Britisht  youth  the  san- 
guine predominates,  whilst  in  adults  it  is  less  prevalent.  In- 
deed, it  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  specimen  of  the  pure  bilious 
temperament  in  youths  below  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
presence  of  the  nervous  is  as  rare ;  the  only  exceptions  being 

*  In  such  cases  of  concomitance,  is  it  not  likely  that  alteration  of  tem- 
perament produced  by  advancing  ase  or  other  constitutional  changes,  is  often 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  increased  devotion  to  mental  pursuits  T — 
Editor. 

t  It  does  not  accord  with  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  influence  of  dimate 
on  temperament ;  but  inasmuch  as  variation  of  climate  occasions  the  for- 
mation of  specific  phjrsical  and  intellectual  habits  to  compete  with  those 
evil  results  which  might  be  entailed  were  it  not  controUcKl,  there  can  bei 
little  doubt  that  climate  is  very  influential  in  the  production  of  tempera- 
ment. 
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in  cases  of  great  intellectual  precocity,  when  in  fact  the  men- 
tal stature  of  manhood  is  attained  in  extreme  youth.  In 
Sunday  schools  I  have  found  70  per  cent,  of  the  sanguineous 
in  boys,  and  above  80  per  cent,  in  the  girls.  The  bilious  ap- 
peared to  be  introduced  about  the  fifteenth  year ;  and  after 
that  period,  the  influence  of  the  sanguine  temperament  gra- 
dually lessened ;  hence  the  ratio  of  the  sanguine  in  male  adults 
is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence  in  boyhood.  The 
change  in  females  is  not  so  great,  but  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment is  more  powerful  after  than  before  puberty. 

Farther,  we  find  that  the  lymphatic  temperament  increases 
with  the  advance  of  age,  so  tihat  persons  who  presented  little 
sign  of  its  existence  in  manhoods  display  its  predominance 
when  senility  arrives.  This  growth  of  the  lymphatic  is  most 
observable  in  persons  engaged  in  trade,  particularly  those 
whose  circumstances  do  not  require  much  anxiety  as  to  their 
prospects,  and  who  are  devoid  of  intellectual  taste.  It  ap- 
pears that  persons  in  whom  the  nervous  most  prevails,  are 
least  liable  to  the  encroachments  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, whilst  the  sanguineous  are  most  subject  to  this  dege- 
neracy. 

II.  From  much  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  where 
there  is  a  general  commixture  of  the  temperaments,  most  be- 
neficial results  ensue.  Indeed,  this  appears  a  law  of  nature ; 
for  it  is  rarely  that  we  find  one  temperament  only ;  but  cases 
are  not  unfrequent  where  of  two  temperaments  one  so  pre- 
dominates, as  to  nullify  the  antagonistic  power  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  one  temperament  prevails.  The 
desirableness  of  a  mixed  temperament  appears  from  these 
facts — ^that  the  nervous  and  sanguine  impart  general  acti- 
vity ;  the  bilious,  the  power  of  untiring  action  ;  and  the  lym- 
phatic, that  degree  of  inaction  which  is  essential  to  the  resus- 
citation of  the  brain  after  fatiraing  employment.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  6.  S.  He  has  a  pure  nervous  tempera- 
ment— he  is  characterized  by  the  utmost  degree  of  cerebral 
activity,  and  in  any  given  period  he  can  perform  an  uncommon 
amount  of  intellectual  labour.  But,  when  his  task  is  completed, 
physical  prostration  and  mental  exhaustion  ensue,  insomuch 
that  he  can  neither  think  nor  act.  Now,  if  to  this  pure  ner- 
vous the  bilious  temperament  had  been  conjoined,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  task  woidd  have  occupied  more  time,  but  it  would 
have  produced  less  consequent  fatigue ;  and  the  completion 
of  the  old  task  would  not  have  precluded  his  entrance  on  a 
new  engagement.  And  by  the  addition  of  the  sanguine  and 
lymphatic  temperaments,  the  physical  system  would  have  re- 
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ceived  that  nourishment  and  rest,  upon  which  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  is  dependent. 

But  here  the  question  recurs — How  can  we  produce  this  re- 
sult? If  we  cannot  entirely  eradicate  the  temperamental 
tendency  of  a  man  like  6.  S.,  increased  as  it  has  been  by  the 
growth  consequent  upon  habit,  its  power  can  be  at  least  li- 
mited to  the  individual.  Herein  proper  regulations  for  inter- 
marriage will  become  beneficial ;  and  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
person  who  possesses  a  temperament  to  an  injurious  excess  is 
appealed  to,  as  he  values  the  interests  of  his  ofispring  and 
society,  to  subscribe  the  marriage-contract  with  an  antagonis- 
tic temperament.  For  as  surely  as  the  organic  tendency  to 
scrofula  and  insanity  is  transmitted,  so  certain  is  it  that  tem- 
peraments also  are  hereditary.  Family  portraits  indicate 
family  features  and  family  temperaments.  From  sluggish 
temperaments  those  of  an  active  character  rarely  emanate ; 
and  firom  the  nervo-sanguine  in  man  and  woman,  we  usually 
find  the  same  combination  in  the  offspring.  Nor  is  this  all. 
When  two  persons  are  united  in  whom  one  and  the  same  tem- 
perament prevails,  it  is  not  only  found  in  the  issue,  but  in 
greater  abundance,  and  its  energy  is  more  excessive.  And 
hence,  from  the  illustrations  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  continued  intermarriage  of 
the  pure  nervous  would  generate  a  cerebral  activity  provoca- 
tive of- insanity,  and  that  the  constant  combination  of  the 
lymphatic  would  ultimately  produce  idiocy. 

Further,  upon  the  intermarriage  of  antagonistic  tempera- 
ments, we  generally  find  those  temperaments  blended  in  the 
issue.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from  whom  the  predomi- 
nating temperament  shall  be  derived — that  of  the  father 
sometimes  prevailing,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  mother. 
Thus  I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  of  seven  children — all 
possess  the  combined  temperament  of  the  parents;  but  in 
some  the  father's  temperament  predominates,  and  in  others 
that  of  the  mother,  and  this  irrespective  of  sex.  The  general 
rule  of  temperamental  production  is,  however,  elicited — "  like 
produces  like ;"  and  hence,  the  existence  of  temperaments, 
their  design,  and  the  evils  which  may  be  engendered  by  the 
neglect  of  due  regulation,  should  no  more  be  forgotteti  pre- 
viously to  the  subscription  of  the  marriage-settlement  than 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  late  Mr  T.  A.  Knight,  who  devoted  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transmission  of  quali- 
ties, intimates,  that  the  influence  of  the  temperaments,  is  not 
confined  to  the  physical  constitution,  but  also  prevails  in  in- 
creasing or  curbing  mental  power.     He  says,  that  he  is  ^'  dis- 
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I>o8ed  to  think,  that  the  most  powerful  minds  will  be  found  in 
offspring  of  parents  of  different  hereditary  constitution  ;**  and 
that  he  has  "  witnessed  the  bad  effects  of  marriages  between 
two  individuals  very  similar  to  each  other  in  character  and 
colour."  So  also  Mr  Alexander  Walker,  in  his  very  curious 
work  on  .'*  Intermarriage^*  (P^g^  ^^^\  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  "union  of  different  temperaments  should  be  favoured  f' 
but  adds,  that  ^  the  notion  that  the  bilious  might  advantage- 
ously be  joined  with  the  lymphatic  or  sanguine  is  founded  in 
error.^'  The  latter  opinion,  however,  is  a  mere  hypothesis  ; 
for  the  combination  of  the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ments is  common,  and  the  conjunction  he  repudiates  is  desir- 
able, because  the  vivacity  of  the  sanguine  counteracts  the 
sluggish  lymphatic,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  brain  is  properly 
regulated  by  being  neither  too  excitable  nor  too  inert. 

III.  From  some  observations,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
an  affinity  between  the  nervous  and  bilious  temperaments, 
and  intellectual  pursuits ;  and  that  the  predominance  of  the 
sanguine  or  lymphatic,  indicates  the  prevalence  of  the  physi- 
cal system,  or  its  cognate  organs.  It  is  true  that  illustrations 
of  all  the  temperaments  mav  be  found  in  men  who  have 
attained  eminence ;  for  we  find  the  nervous  in  Fuseli  and  the 
bilious  in  Beranger,  while  strong  traces  of  the  sanguine  in 
Mirabeau,  and  of  the  lymphatic  in  Thomson  and  Fox,  are 
discoverable.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  adverse  tempera- 
ments were  not  solitary,  but  combined,  although  in  less  degree, 
i;\ith  those  of  an  antagonistic  character ;  and  the  size  of  the 
brains  of  the  illustrious  men  in  question,  was  as  iar  above  the 
ordinary  standard  as  were  their  actions.  The  life  of  Mira- 
beau shews  how  much  he  was  addicted  to  the  physical  gratifi* 
cations,  and  I  need  scarcely  indicate  what  strong  inducements 
were  requisite  to  incite  the  sluggish  powers  of  Thomson  and 
Fox  into  activity. 

The  connection  between  the  temperaments  and  intellectual 
vigour  or  inertness,  has  been  recognised  by  many  observers. 
Dr  Brown,  indeed,  considered  that  temperamental  are  not 
innate  qualities,  but  that  they  are  produced  by  habit  alone. 
But  this  opinion  is  partially  erroneous ;  for  however  much  the 
temperament  of  manhood  may  be  engendered  by  the  special 
mental  development,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inherent  temperaments :  for  we  perceive  their  indica- 
tions in  in&ncy,  when  scarcely  more  than  the  organic  functions 
are  performed.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  of  temperament 
and  intellectual  habit  must  have  been  very  striking,  to  have 
allowed  Dr  Brown  to  make  so  strange  a  deduction.     Shak- 
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speare,  with  that  masterly  observation  which  has  rendered  his 
portraitures  of  character  as  life-like  now  as  when  they  were 
first  embodied,  also  recognises  the  connection  of  mentalization 
and  temperament  In  his  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  following 
pithy  lines  occur  :— 

''  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights  : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  lock; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous !" 

The  relation  between  the  lymphatic  temperament  and  inert 
intellect,  has  even  been  recognised  by  savage  tribes.  Mr 
Moffiit,  in  his  able  account  of  his  labours,  in  speaking  of  the 
Bechuanas,  who,  it  appears,  possess  a  periodical  conclave  re- 
sembling our  Parliament,  says,  in  reference  to  the  head  chief — 
*'  I  have  heard  him  inveighed  against  for  making  women  his 
senators  and  his  wife  prime  minister — ^while  the  audience 
were  requested  to  look  at  his  body  and  see  if  he  were  not  get- 
ting too  fat,  a  sure  indication  that  his  mind  was  little  exercised 
in  anxieties  about  the  welfare  of  his  people/' 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact,  that  distin^shed  warrior-states- 
men— ^men  whose  talents  were  as  strikmgly  developed  in  the 
cabinet  as  in  the  camp — ^have  been  characterized  by  the 
nervo-bilious  temperament.  Julius  Ccesar,  Charlems^e,  Crom- 
well, and  Napoleon,  are  examples  of  this  fact.  Most  poets 
have  also  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  nervous  temperament 
— the  portraits  of  Tasso,  Dante,  and  Alfieri,  and  of  Pope, 
Campbell,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  indicate  its  pre- 
sence. Great  thinkers,  like  Kant  or  Spurzheim,  have  possessed 
much  of  the  bilious  temperament. 

Nor  is  the  rule  confined  to  public  characters :  for  in  most 
cases  which  I  have  observed,  Uie  nervous  or  bilious  tempera- 
ment has  rarely  been  found  in  connection  with  the  addiction 
to  mere  animal  gratification ;  but  where  there  have  been  strong 
propensities,  there  has  also  been  the  antagonistic  tendency  to 
intellectual  exercise.  But  in  those  men  in  whom  the  lym- 
phatic has  prevailed,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  intellec- 
tual labour,  it  has  sprung  from  the  force  of  great  natural 
talent,  and  from  external  influence  or  necessity,  as  in  the 
case  of  Or  Johnson.  It  has  resulted  from  this,  that,  when 
the  counter-operating  temperaments  have  been  blended  in 
equal  portions,  and  the  brain  has  been  of  the  medium  class, 
the  organs  to  which  they  are  related  have  been  altemately 
supreme,  according  as  internal  excitement  or  external  circum- 
stance has  predominated. 

To  shew  the  connection  between  temperament  and  the 
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prevalence  of  the  intellectual  or  animal  system,  I  may  notice 
the  different  intellectual  positions  occupied  by  the  nervous 
French  and  the  bilious  Germans,  when  compared  with  the 
mental  status  attained  by  the  lymphatic  Dutch.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  progress  of  literature  or  science  without 
concluding  that  our  attainments  could  not  have  been  what 
they  are  rf  these  countries  had  not  existed,  whilst  the  names 
of  few  Hollanders  are  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  memory.  It 
is  true  that  the  Dutch  can  boast  of  a  Grotius,  a  Huygens, 
and  a  Boerhaave ;  but  these  philosophers  did  not  possess  the 
national  temperament,  the  bilious  having  prevailed  in  their 
constitution ;  and  hence  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
type  of  the  national  character,  no  more  indeed  than  could  the 
head  of  Eustache  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  negro  head. 

Whilst  pursuing  these  investigations,  many  persons,  who 
possess  a  large  endowment  of  the  sanguine  temperament, 
together  with  a  cerebral  organisation  such  as  tends  to  meta- 
physical studies,  have  confessed  that  their  great  physical 
vivacity  is  an  impediment  to  continuous  reflection  on  abstruse 
subjects.  Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  to  intellectual  progress 
which  is  derived  from  the  sanguine  temperament.  Persons 
in  whom  this  temperament  predominates  will  be  found  com- 
mencing a  study  with  much  vigour,  and  with  an  earnest 
intention  to  persist  in  its  attaini^ent;  but  difficulties  soon 
discourage,  the  brain  soon  becomes  too^tired  for  the  attention 
to  be  fixed,  and  the*  unaocomplished  task  is  abandoned  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  it  was  commenced.  Nor  will  a  large 
endowment  of  Concentrativeness  serve  to  fix  the  attention,  if 
the  sanguine  temperament  too  much  prevail.  Such  persons 
admit  that  they  possess  the  mentcU  inclination  to  concentre 
their  energies  on  one  pursuit ;  but  they  intimate  that,  as  their 
physical  constitution  is  a  great  antagonist  to  the  completion 
of  their  aims,  by  inducing  wandering  of  thought  and  ennui,  it 
18  only  by  repeated  efibrts,  and  a  determination  of  purpose, 
continued  day  by  day,  that  they  are  finally  successful 

Again,  Sunday  scholars  exemplify  my  position.  Ask  the 
teachers  to  indicate  the  restless,  fidgetty  children — ^the  clock- 
watchers and  untiring  trick-players — and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  boys  of  sanguine  temperament  will  be  pointed  to,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  their  inclination  to  frolic  arises  more 
from  natural  physical  vivacity,  than  from  any  wilful  desire  to 
neglect  their  lessons.  Again,  we  do  not  choose  the  nervous 
temperaments  for  our  porters ;  but  we  select  the  sanguineousi 
with  its  physical  vigour.  Besides  this,  the  extreme  nervous 
organization  is  rarely  found  amongst  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  the  peasantry  of  Yorkshire  display  much  of  the  sanguine 
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and  lymphatic  temperaments.  But  amongst  the  artizans  of 
London — who  require  the  dexterous  employment  of  many 
intellectual  organs — ^the  bilious  temperament  abounds.  Nor 
is  this  contrast  of  temperament  more  striking  than  is  the 
difference  between  the  intellectual  apathy  of  the  one,  and  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  other.  But  in  those  cases  where  the 
rule  is  reversed,  we  find  the  country  labourer  seeking  the 
more  congenial  town,  for  his  birth-place  and  position  are  alien 
to  his  feeUngs ;  and  the  lethargic  townsman,  if  he  retain  his 
station,  is  rarely  elevated  in  tiie  scale  of  societv.  A  large 
town,  therefore,  becomes  the  destined  home  of  the  energetic 
temperament,  for  none  other  can  compete  with  its  difficmties 
and  overcome  rivalry  and  opposition.  The  mere  sanguineous 
cares  for  physical  enjoyments  alone,  and  the  lymphatic  heeds 
the  luxury — ^to  him  at  least— of  doing  nothing,  too  much  to 
hold  out  his  hand  for  the  prizes  of  society.  The  nervous  and 
bilious,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  happy  except  ^en  actively 
employed,  thus  exemplifying  the  dictum  of  Byron— 

'*  For  quiet  to  quick  souls  is  as  a  hell." 

IV.  The  fact  that  intellectual  and  physical  vigour  are  pro- 
moted by  activity  and  workableness  of  temperament,  is  gene- 
rally admitted ;  but  a  few  further  illustrations  of  the  doctrine 
may  be  adduced.  Most  factories  present  obvious  proofs  of  its 
correctness.  We  shall  find  that  the  best  wcHrlonen — ^those 
who  seek  out  new  methods  to  evince  their  skill,  and  suggest 
practical  improvements  in  machinery — ^possess  the  nervo-bili- 
ous  temperament.  So  those  who  are  slow  in  their  work,  and 
slow  in  comprehending  their  orders,  particularly  if  their  per- 
formance involve  any  novelty,  will  be  noticed  as  much  for 
temperamental  as  for  intellectual  sluggishness.  Thus,  we  shall 
also  find,  that  the  secretaries  to  sick-dubs,  and  the  delegates 
to  trade-meetings,  possess  vigorous  temperaments. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  tempe- 
rament in  the  pauper  class.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
mental  Aps^thv  and  physical  sluggishness,  which  approximate 
to  idiocy.  Their  movements  are  slow  ;  the  play  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  feeble  ;  the  eye  lacks  lustre,  and  is  expressionless ; 
and  the  prevailing  physiognomical  sign  indicates  that  exercise 
with  them  is  synonymous  with  pain.  As  a  class,  they  possess 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  varied  in  the  young  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  the  sanguineous. 

Now,  it  is  rarely  that  we  discover  amongst  the  pauper  class 
any  aspiration  for  the  melioration  of  their  mental  condition ; 
and  if  it  be  at  all  improved,  it  is  not  by  self-help,  but  from 
the  leading  of  other  men.    Give  them  much  food  and  little 
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work,  and  they  are  satisfied.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  riots 
which  occasionally  occur  in  workhouses,  we  rarely  find  that 
they  are  so  much  generated  by  official  cruelty,  as  by  what 
thev  consider  over-work  and  under-food ;  and  it  will  be  found 
on  inquiry,  that  the  men  in  whom  some  degree  of  physical 
vivacity  remains, — ^the  sanguine  temperaments,  in  short, — are 
the  planners  and  ringleaders.  Those  persons  who  have  been 
induced  by  the  parish  gratuity  to  accept  the  youthful  paupers 
as  apprentices,  describe  them  as  almost  incapable  of  self-exer- 
tion, and  intimate  that  they  require  double  care  and  double 
instruction  before  their  perception  can  be  sufficiently  awaken- 
ed, so  stolid  is  their  mtellect.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  these  charges  are  not  exaggerated,  for,  according  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Ck)mmi8sioners,  whole  generations 
of  paupers  exist ;  men  whose  family  history  is  a  record  of 
mendicancy  or  pauperism,  and  many  of  whose  progenitors 
were  derived  from  lie  workhouse  itself.  The  existence  of  a 
hereditary  pauperism  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
cunning  alone,  but  improperly  in  my  opinion ;  for  I  conceive 
that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an  inert  temperament,  in- 
creasingly deteriorated  as  it  is  by  circumstances,  which  dis- 
pense with  the  action  of  antagonistic  qualities,  efiectually  pre- 
vents any  alteration  in  their  condition,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
their  own  exertions.  And  thus^  as  each  generation  increas- 
ingly deteriorates,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims become  so  inured  to  the  position  which  they  occupy,  as 
to  be  unable  to  perceive  its  degradation  ?  Hence,  if  heredi- 
tary pauperism  is  to  be  destroyed,  it  can  be  only  by  eradicat- 
ing Uie  pauper  sentiment;  which  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  first  eradicating  the  lymphatic  temperament,  otherwise  no 
cerebral  change  can  be  of  any  avail 

V.  With  respect  to  the  connection  between  temperament 
and  taste,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that,  in  persons  who  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  display  of  taste,  there  is  generally  found  a 
large  share  of  the  nervous  temperament.  Innumerable  facts 
confirm  this  position,  to  a  few  of  which  I  shall  refer.  The 
French,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  great  taste  in  the  de- 
corative arts,  possess  the  nervous  temperament.  Musical  com- 
posers, more  particularly  those  of  the  Beethoven  class,  evince 
the  possession  of  the  nervous  constitution.  So  those  musi- 
cal teachers,  who,  like  Mainzer,  regard  their  art  as  a  means 
of  ministering  to  Ideality,  and  thereby  of  elevating  the  con- 
ceptions and  taste  of  the  masses,  possess  a  large  endowment 
of  the  nervous  temperament.  Artists  also  e^ibit  the  con- 
comitance of  taste  and  the  nervous  constitution.     So,  amongst 
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those  artizans  who  have  made  their  homes  graceful  by  simple 
and  beautiful  decoration,  and  for  whom  tneir  own  fireside 
&nd  the  literary  club  possess  the  great^t  attractions,  I  have 
found  the  nervous  temperament  to  prevail.  Literary  men, 
who,  without  any  practical  skill,  still  display  a  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts,  possess  a  &ir  share  of  the  nervous. 
Again,  woman,  who  is  acknowledged  to  possess  more  delicacy 
of  taste  than  man — ^more  natural  refinement  of  manner,  and 
a  greater  inherent  aptitude  for  the  elegancies  of  life — ^has  also 
a  larger  comparative  share  of  the  nervous  temperament. 

In  consequence  of  this  coincidence,  some  philosophers  have 
been  induced  to  consider  that  taste  is  the  production  of  tem- 
perament alone — ^thereby  reviving  the  old  fiJlacy  which 
ascribes  to  the  efiect  of  temperament  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sarily of  cerebral  origin,  and  in  which  the  organic  influence 
can  be  readily  traced.  In  analyzing  taste,  take  decorative 
taste,  for  example:  Here  we  perceive  an  appreciation  of 
beautiful  forms ;  and  surely  the  co-operation  of  Form,  Order, 
and,  above  all,  Ideality,  is  competent  to  produce  this  efiect 
without  the  intervention  of  temperament.  And  yet,  so  inse- 
parable is  the  connection  of  taste  and  fineness  of  tempera- 
ment in  our  idea,  that  we  involuntarily  look  more  for  coarse- 
ness than  refinement  in  the  sanguineous,  and  when  we  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  the  pure  lymphatic  temperament,  we  do 
not  expect  the  exhibition  of  distin^mshed  taste ;  and  these 
conclusions  are  rarely  unfounded.  Hence,  in  ascribing  the 
origination  of  taste  to  a  special  organization,  I  do  not  aoubt 
that  a  specific  temperament,  the  nervous,  has  the  same  ten- 
dency, but  I  merely  deny  its  creative  power.  From  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  these  Notes,  it  appears  to  me  that  certain 
temperaments  are  allied  to  specific  organs — that  in  concomi- 
tance with  the  growth  of  those  organs  is  the  growth  of  the 
related  temperament ;  and  that  the  nervous  has  an  affinity  to 
those  organs  of  intellect  and  sentiment,  by  the  co-operation  of 
which  taste  is  produced.  As,  however,  the  temperaments  and 
organization  possess  a  mutual  reaction, — ^when  the  nervous 
qiuklity  exists,  it  is  so  far  influential  as  to  incite  and  sustain 
ue  tskste-creating  organs  in  action. 

The  few  fitcts  which  I  have  related  indicate  how  wide  a 
field  of  inquiry  has  yet  to  be  explored  before  we  shall  have 
exhausted  all  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  connection  of  tem- 
perament and  mental  phenomena.  At  present,  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  very  limited ;  and  he  who  knows  most,  feels 
how  trifling  is  the  amotmt  of  information  accumulated,  com- 
pared with  that  larger  portion  which  is  still  unattained.     For, 
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notwithstanding  the  researches  which  have  been  made  firom 
the  time  of  Anstotle  down  to  Alexander  Walker,  the  veiy 
constituent  of  temperament  is  as  obscure  now  as  it  was  three 
thousand  years  a^o.  Every  temperamental  theory  has  been 
exposed  to  startlmg  objections ;  and  the  best  arguments  in 
their  favour  have  been  derived  from  probabilities,  and  not 
from  irrefragable  facts.  Hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  the  positive  knowledge  to  be  acquired  &om  most  observ- 
ers is  confined  to  these  particulars — ^that  the  existence  and 
kind  of  temperament  is  denoted  by  physical  signs ;  and  that 
they  confer  a  tendency  to  cerebral  activity  or  duggishness. 

I  have,  however,  endeavoured,  by  tracing  the  temperaments 
in  some  of  their  more  remote  results,  to  shew  that  their  in- 
fluence is  not  limited  to  mere  cerebral  excitation,  but  that  a 
definite  relation  subsists  between  each  temperament  and 
specific  classes  of  organs.  Moreover,  that  not  only  do  the 
cerebral  powers  manifest  a  want  of  power,  if  the  related  tem- 
perament be  absent,  but  that  on  the  continuous  development 
of  the  class  of  oi^^ans  is  dependent  the  growth  of  its  allied 
temperament ;  and  hence,  that  the  innate  temperament  can  be 
eradicated.  These  results  prove  that,  if  ancient  philosophers 
over-estimated  the  function  of  the  temperaments,  others  have 
underrated  their  influence ;  and  it  behoves  us,  by  rigid  obser- 
vation, to  deduce  the  laws  which  regulate,  and  perceive  how 
far  extends,  the  indubitable  action  and  re-action  of  brain  and 
temperament. 

13  Brunswick  Terrace,  Islington,  April  1842. 


IV.  The  Ancient  Macrocephali, 

In  Captain  Jesse's  ^<  Notes  of  a  Half-Pay  in  Search  of  Health," 
published  last  winter,  tiie  author,  describing  the  contents  of 
the  Museum  at  Kertch  in  the  Crimea,  says  : — 

<<  The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  collection  is  the  skull  of  a 
Macrocepnalus,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Don. 

^*  It  is  not  a  little'  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  natures  and  languages  of  the  people  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Euxine,  were  very  mudh  in  the  habit  of  describing  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  names  formed  from  their  physical  characters ; 
just  as  we  say  that  some  tribes  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  are  *  Flat-heads,'  so  they  called  the  Macrocephali 
*  Long-heads.' 

**  'Dieir  historians  seem  to  have  peopled  the  countries  beyond 
the  stormy  Pontus  with  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  have  attri- 
buted the  most  extraordinary  physical  peculiarities,  so  fabu- 
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Ions  and  marvellous,  that  it  is  quite  inconoeivable  how  they 
could  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  monsters.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  natives  of  this  unknown  land  were 
Sauromatae,  which  may  mean,  with  a  slight  deviation  of  ortho- 
graphy, *  Lizard-eyed.'  Herodotus  refers  to  the  Arimaspi, 
one-eyed  people  ;  the  Argippeei,  bald  fircnn  their  birth,  having 
large  chins  and  nostrils  like  the  ape  species,  and  others.  There 
were,  likewise,  the  Gymni,  naked  people  ;  the  Kehryphi,  the 
concealed,  hidden  people ;  Aonopes,  sheep-faced  people ;  the 
Bathychsetones,  the  thickly-haired  people. 

'*  Strabo  speaks  of  a  tribe  called  the  rhthirophagi,  or  louse- 
eaters  :  they  came  to  Dioscures  for  commerciid  purposes,  and 
from  their  filthiness  received  this  appellation.  It  is  true,  an- 
cient authors  have  left  but  meagre  information  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Macrocephali.  Their  existence,  however,  has 
been  amply  authenticated,  even  if  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  preservation  of  their  skulls  were  wanting.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Pliny,  who,  as  a  naturalist,  might  be  expected  to 
have  made  some  inquiries  on  so  interesting  a  subject,  merely 
mentions  the  site  of  their  principal  town,  while,  in  many  in- 
stances, he  gives  his  attention  to  the  greatest  absurdities,  and 
exhibits  a  credulity  exceeding  even  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
lived  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  him.  Amoncfst 
other  wonders,  he  asserts  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  a 
woman  being  transformed  into  a  man  on  the  marriage  day, 
and  that  the  gentleman  was  alive  when  he  wrote  his  book. 
But  he  is  not  done,  for  Livy  also  alludes  to  a  similar  circum- 
stance having  taken  place  in  his  day. 

"  According  to  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Pliny,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  others,  the  Macrocephali  appear 
to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  shoces  of  the  Euxine  be- 
tween the  Phaais  and  Trapesus,  the  modem  Trebizonde. 
Xenophon  places  them  near  the  Scythini;  Strabo  and  Eusta- 
thius  affirm  that  the  Macrones  or  Macrocephali  (for  they  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  them  the  same)  were  anciently  ciaJled 
the  Sanni.  Strabo  speaks  of  another  nation  called  the  Sigynni, 
who  also  used  artificial  means  to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  the 
head ;  they  lived  nearer  to  the  Caucasus,  and  some  among 
them  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  heads  of  their  children 
very  long ;  so  that  the  forehead,  by  being  compressed,  was 
forced  out  beyond  the  chin.  This  people  adopted  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Persians,  and  had  a  race  of  small  horses  with 
very  thick  hair,  which  were  too  weak  to  be  ridden.  They 
were  generally  harnessed  four  together  in  a  carriage ;  the 
women  were  practised  from  their  infancy  in  driving  these 
light  teams,  and  those  who  made  the  best  whips  had  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  choosing  their  own  husbands.  Pliny,  however,  takes 
no  notice  of  the  Sigynni ;  Herodotus  alludes  to  them,  but 
places  them  in  European  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube ;  and 
Hippocrates  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  confirm  Strabo's  opi- 
nion of  their  living  near  the  Caucasus.  Pliny,  however,  dif- 
fers from  Strabo,  and  thinks  that  the  Macrones  and  Macroce- 
phali  were  two  distinct  tribes  of  people,  for  he  says,  *  More- 
over, in  Pontus  you  have  also  the  nation  of  the  Macrocephali, 
with  the  town  Cerasus  and  the  port  Condula?,  beyond  which 
are  the  Bechires,  and  so  forward  to  the  quarter  of  the  Ma- 
crones.' But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
vnriters  concur  in  fixing  upon  Cerasus,  now  Keresoun,  as  the 
principal  town  of  the  Macrocephali,  or  long-heads,  of  their  day. 
Pomponius  Mela  calls  it  one  of  the  most  notable  towns  of 
Pontus.  The  city  was  not  celebrated  in  this  respect  only,  for 
From  it  the  cherry  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Lucullus.  *  * 
**  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  me,  that,  in  consequence 
)f  the  Curator's  absence  at  Odessa,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
Irawing  of  the  skull  I  saw  in  the  Museum  at  Kertch.  It  pre- 
sented all  the  peculiarities  of  a  head  compressed  by  artificial 
means,  and  may  possibly  have  been  that  of  a  Macrocephalus, 
who  left  Pontus,  and  settled  near  one  of  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  Tanais.  Hippocrates,  the  only  author  besides  Strabo  who 
gives  any  definite  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  Macro- 
cephali accomplbhed  the  distortion  of  the  head,  says,  that  this 
nation  had  heads  difi^erent  from  all  the  world.  As  soon  as  a 
child  was  bom,  they  formed  its  soft  and  tender  skull,  by  com- 
pressing it  with  their  hands,  assisted  by  the  use  of  bandages 
and  proper  arts.  In  this  way  the  spherical  figure  of  the  head 
was  perverted,  and  being  forced  out  of  its  natural  shape,  they 
efi^ected  their  object  of  lengthening  it  by  sacrificing  the  width. 
He  does  not  say  whether  the  forehead  projected  or  receded, 
but  it  has  been  shewn  that  Strabo,  in  describing  the  mode  in 
which  the  Sigynni  practised  this  custom,  asserts  tibat  their  fore- 
heads projected  forward,  and  in  the  words  of  the  translator, 
'  au  point  d'ombrager  le  menton,'  whereas  the  skulls  of  the 
Caribs  and  Chinouks  recede.  Hippocrates  accounts  for  thb 
custom  amongst  the*  ancients  by  an  opinion  prevalent  amongst 
them,  that  a  long  head  was  evidence  of  a  noble  nature  ;  other 
authors,  that  it  was  an  indication  of  courage,  which,  in  those 
days,  it  may  be  inferred,  meant  the  same  thing.'* 


V.  Materialism  and  the  Pkrmological  Association, 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  Phrenological 
Association  have  elicited  a  number  of  letters  from  correspond- 
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ents,  of  which  we  here  insert  as  many  as  our  space  admits. 
The  first  is  from  an  eminent  English  physician,  who  has  long 
been  an  active  and  steady  advocate  of  Phrenology. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  hope  that  the  manifold  errors  of  Dr  Engledue's  late 
Address  will  be  duly  exposed  by  some  somid  phrenologist  and 
competent  critic.  Were  the  principles  avowed  those  merely 
of  the  individual  propounder,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  safely 
left  to  the  neglect  they  merit  But  this  is  not  the  case  :  they 
are  stated  as  the  opinions  of  a  section  of  the  Phrenological 
Association ;  they  are  delivered  in  an  Introductory  Address  at 
a  general  meeting,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  commend- 
ed ;  and,  if  not  repudiated,  they  will  go  forth  to  the  public  as 
the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  science.  Under  tiiese  cir- 
cumstances, omitting  to  disclaim  the  erroneous  assertions  and 
unsound  reasonings  of  this  declamatory  production,  would,  by 
the  enemies  of  Phrenology  at  least,  and  even  by  manv  who 
are  now  friendly  to  it,  be  deemed  a  virtual  admission  of  their 
truth.  My  feelings  would  strongly  impel  me  to  enter  the  lists  in 
vindication  of  our  misrepresented  science,  if  circumstances  did 
not  forbid  me  to  engage  in  such  a  conflict ;  but  having  just  satis- 
fied myself  that  Dr  E.'s  confident  averment  of  his  Materialism 
being  the  doctrine  of  Gall,  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  you  the  grounds  of  my  conviction  on  this  point 

Ere  I  proceed,  I  would  premise  that  discussions  on  Mate- 
rialism would  be  made  more  clear,  if  the  term  Mind  were  re- 
stricted in  its  use  to  one  definite  acceptation.  It  is  the  only 
term  we  have  to  designate  the  aggregate  of  mental  faculties, 
and,  in  this  sense,  its  employment  is  unexceptionable.  But 
long  usage  has  sanctioned  the  practice  of  expressing  by  this 
term  the  Soul  or  spiritual  part  of  man.  I  continually  find  even 
the  same  writer  using  the  word  in  both  senses,  without  any 
notice  of  how  he  intends  each  particular  employment  of  it  to 
be  understood.  This  vague  use  of  the  term  has  been  a  source 
of  great  confusion  and  much  false  reasoning ;  arguments  refer- 
rible  to  mind,  the  congeries  of  mental  powers,  being  continu- 
ally misapplied,  as  if  they  related  to  mind,  the  spiritual  part 
of  man  ;  and  vice  versa.  How  far  this  confusion  has  sprung 
from  carelessness,  or  from  dishonesty,  I  pretend  not  to  say. 
This  source  of  error  I  have  long  wished  to  see  removed ;  and 
my  correction  would  be  to  use  the  term  Mind  solely  and  ex- 
clusively to  express  the  aggregate  of  mental  faculties,— desig- 
nating the  spiritual  part  of  man  always  by  the  appropriate  and 
correct  term  Soul.  Dr  Engledue  seems  to  have  perceived  a 
necessity  for  some  change  m  this  respect,  but  his  proposed 
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correction  is  the  reverse  of  mine.  He  retains  Mind  to  express 
soul — and  proposes  to  express  the  aggregate  of  mental  powers 
by  the  barbarous  and  inaccurate  term  Cerebration — ^a  coinage 
which  I  trust  that  all  sound  philosophers  will  determinatelj 
reject. 

He  commences  his  exposition  of  his  speculations  with  the 
unqualified  assertion  that  man  has  no  soul !   His  words  are,-— 
"  We  contend  that  mind  has  no  existence."     The  attempt  at 
argument  by  which  he  upholds  this  assumption  I  pass  over. 
Having  assigned  his  reasons,  such  as  tbev  are,  he  proceeds, — 
"  But  some  one  remarks,  this  \&  not  the  doctrine  of  Gall. 
Where  are  there  ten  cerebral  physiologists  who  have  studied 
his  writings  ?     It  is  a  crying  shame  that  we  are  not  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him — ^more  influenced  by  his  boldness 
— more  anxious  to  profit  by  his  researches — ^more  ready  to 
adopt  the  same  truth-loving  course  of  inquiry.     But  this  is 
Gail's  doctrine.*'     When  I  read  this,  I  was  impatient,  I  own, 
to  re-examine  Gall,  astounded  to  think  that  I  could  so  long 
have  misunderstood  him  ;  and,  having  a  copy  of  his  works,  I 
turned  to  the  chapter  on  Materialism.     My  disquietude  was 
soon  allayed,  for  I  immediately  found  that  my  long  cherished 
conviction  of  Gall's  principles  was  true  to  the  letter,  and 
that  Dr  Engledue's  confident  assertion  was  eminently  false. 
Throughout  Gall's  works  I  have  never  met  a  sentence  which 
could  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  countenancing  such  an  as- 
sertion as  Dr  Engledue^s.     His  own  positive  declarations  on 
the  subject  will,  I  presume,  admit  or  no  dispute.     In  vindi- 
cating himself  from  the  charge  of  Materialism,  he  very  pro- 
perly, in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  accurate  reasoning,  com- 
mences with  describing  the  species  of  Materialism  that  had  at 
different  times  been  professed.     He  notices  two.     The  first 
asserts  that  matter  is  the  only  existence,  and  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  are  simply  the  effects  of  matter ;  this 
species  leading  directly  to  atheism. — The  second  maintains 
that  man  is  not  composed  of  two  substances  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  but  that  'all  tiie  phenomena  which  are  ordinarily  at- 
tributed to  the  soul,  are  only  the  results  of  the  combinations 
and  the  forms  of  matter,  &c.   On  this  species  Gall  remarks, — 
**  My  doctrine  has  nothing  in  common  with  this  hypothesis, 
nor  consequently  with  this  species  of  Materialism."*' 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  into  the  essential  nature  either 
of  bodv  or  soul  he  attempts  no  research ;  that  he  confines 
himself  to  phenomena ;  that,  certain  material  conditions  being 
indispensable  to  the  manifestation  of  every  fciculty,  he  inves- 
tigates the  material  conditions  only ;  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing clear,  explicit,  and  imequivocal  declaration  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  he  holds : — '*  I  call  the  material  condition  which 
renders  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  possible,  an  organ.  The 
muscles  and  the  bones  are  the  material  condition  of  motion, 
but  are  not  the  faculty  which  causes  motion ;  the  total  or- 
ganization of  the  eye  is  the  material  condition  of  sight,  but  is 
not  the  faculty  of  seeing.  I  call  a  material  condition  which 
renders  the  manifestation  of  a  moral  quality  or  an  intellectual 
factdty  possible,  the  organ  of  the  soul.  I  say  that  man  in  this 
life  thinks  and  wills  by  means  of  the  brain ;  but  if  it  be  thence 
concluded  that  the  being  willing  and  thinking  is  the  brain,  or 
that  the  brain  is  the  being  willing  and  thinking,  it  is  as  if 
one  should  say  that  the  muscles  are  the  faculty  of  motion,— 
that  the  organ  of  sight  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  are  the  same. 
In  both  cases  the  faculty  is  confoimded  with  the  organ,  and 
the  organ  with  the  faculty.  This  error  is  the  more  unpar- 
donable, as  it  has  been  committed  and  corrected  very  fre- 
quently,'' &c.  These  passages,  which  might  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent,  shew,  I  tlunk,  to  demonstration,  that  Gall  not . 
only  acknowledged  the  existence  of  soul,  but  that  it  formed 
an  essential  part  of  his  system  ;  for  throughout  his  writings 
he  uniformly  represents  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  soul, 
without  which  latter  no  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  could 
be  exercised  or  manifested.  His  philosophy  aimed  at  eluci- 
dating the  instruments  of  thought  and  feelings,  not  the  agent ; 
but  tibe  agency  was  not  oyerlooked,  much  less  denied.  On 
the  contrary,  his  reasonings  every  where  imply  the  agency  as 
an  indiq>ensable  requisite,  without  which  his  whole  scheme 
of  mentsd  philosophy  would  be  baseless,  and  incapable  alike  of 
construction  or  demonstration.  Such,  and  so  clearly  enun- 
ciated, being  the  principles  of  Grail,  with  what  front  can  Dr 
Englediie  assert  that  tibe  rank  Materialism  which  he  has 
broached  is  the  doctrine  of  Gall  ?    I  am,  &c. 

Another  medical  correspondent  says — *'  The  barbarous  epi- 
thet cerebration,  invented  by  Dr  Engledue,  should  mean  the 
act  of  braining,  or  the  state  of  being  brained !  When  patho- 
logists talk  of  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  do  they  wish  us  to 
understand  tiiat  tiie  pulmonary  organs  secrete  bile  in  such 
cases  1  When  Drs  Engledue  and  Elliotson  resolved  en  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  mind,  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
hid  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  there  would,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  fancy,  be  a  necessity  for  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  terms  orgamsm  and  organs.  In  their  natural  mean- 
ing, the  former  term  signifies  organic  structure,  and  the  latter 
means  a  natural  instrmnent,  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  an 
agent — ^by  Life  or  Mind ;  and  the  existence  of  these  two 
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powerful  agents,  or  active  powers,  is  as  distinctly  and  com- 
pletely proved  as  the  existence  of  caloric  or  light,  electricity 
or  magnetism.  If  the  brain,  or  the  body  indeed,  be  a  system 
of  organs,  then,  as  the  term  implies,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  some  agent  or  agents  to  use  tiiese  organs  as  instruments ; 
and,  as  you  know,  the  agent  which  maintains  vital  actions  we 
term  Life,  and  the  agent  which  maintains  mental  actions  we 
denominate  Mind  ;  but  the  precise  nature  or  essence  of  either 
Life  or  Mind  is  altogether  unknown.  Let  the  material  cere- 
brating apparatus  be  ever  so  perfect,  it  will  not,  and  cannot, 
cerebrate  without  the  co-existence  and  agency  of  two  active 
powers — ^Life  and  Mind;  and  consequently,  without  those 
powers,  using  the  cereiratinff  process,  there  can  be  no  cere- 
bration I  Some  persons  hold  these  powers  to  be  spiritual ; 
others  call  them  immaterial ;  and  we  need  not  refuse  to  to- 
lerate such  terms,  so  long  as  we  continue  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ignorance  regarding  the  nature  of  these  invisible  and 
impalpable  powers.  It  is  every  way  unjust  to  continue  the 
charge  of  materialism  against  phrenologists,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  teach  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind." 

A  third  medical  correspondent,  Dr  James  C.  L.  Carson  of 
Coleraine,  warmly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Materialism,  and 
requests  us  to  publish  the  fact  of  his  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Phrenological  Association.  He  thmks  that,  *'  according 
to  Dr  Engledue's  theory,  not  only  is  man  deprived  of  a  soul, 
but  the  God  of  heaven  can  have  no  existence  ;'^  an  inference, 
we  humbly  conceive,  which  Dr  Carson  too  hastily  draws. 

The  next  two  communications  have  been  sent  us  in  com- 
pliance with  requests  made  to  the  writers  of  them.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  we  learned  with  regret, 
that  the  Report  there  given  of  the  discussion  on  Dr  Engle- 
due's  Address  was  considered  by  some  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  of  what  took  place.  Shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  last  summer,  finding  it  impossible  to  be  pre- 
sent ourselves,  we  requested  a  friend,  who  meant  to  attend  it, 
to  endeavour  to.  procure  for  us  materials  for  a  report  of  the 
proceedings.  Uiibrtunately  the  matter  was  overlooked  ;  but 
on  application  being  made  by  us,  after  the  meeting,  to  Mr  Cull 
the  secretary,  that  gentleman  did  all  in  his  power  to  meet 
our  wishes,  by  fiimidiing  a  copy  of  the  committee's  report,  a 
memorandum  of  the  dates  of  meetings  and  titles  of  the  papers 
read,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  concluding  meeting,  and 
a  copy  of  die  treasurer's  account.  He  also  collected  and  trans- 
mitted to  us*a8  many  of  the  papers  read  as  could  be  procured ; 
but  for  none  of  the  reports  of  debates  is  he  responsible.    With 
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one  exception,  about  to  be  mentioned,  our  notices  (all  we  had 
the  means  of  giving)  of  the  debates  were  derived  from  the 
Medical  Times  and  Lancet.  Thinking  it  desirable  that  the 
substance  of  the  discussion  on  Dr  Engledue's  Address  should 
appear  along  with  the  Address  itself,  we  requested  our  friend 
above  mentioned,  who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion,  to 
favour  us  with  an  outline  of  the  remarks  of  the  speakers ; 
and  this  he  sketched  accordingly,  but  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  writing  unaided  by  notes,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  With  every  desire  to  be  ac- 
curate, it  subsequently  appeared  that  he  had  relied  with  too 
much  confidence  on  a  memory  not  usually  so  unfaithful 
In  order  to  remedy^  as  far  as  possible,  the  errors  thus  unin- 
tentionally committed,  we  brought  tiie  report  in  question 
under  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  whose  speeches  it  professes 
to  record,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our  wish  to  publish 
any  corrections  that  might  seem  necessary.  Mr  Simpson, 
who  spoke  first,  authorizes  us  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection, the  report  of  his  speech,  although  probably  difi^er- 
ing  from  the  original  in  arrangement  and  expression,  and 
perhaps  including  some  remarks  which  he  may  have  intro- 
duced at  subsequent  meetings  and  not  on  the  occasion  refer- 
red to,  certainly  expresses,  m  substance,  opinions  which  he 
has  long  held,  and  which  it  was  his  object,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  to  lay  beft^e  his  audience.  The  communications 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr  Sergeant  Adams 
and  Mr  Tulk,  are  inserted  below.  Mr  Cull  informs  us,  that  he 
made  no  remarks  at  all  on  the  first  day,  and  never  mentioned 
Materialism  during  the  session :  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism 
and  mesmeric  excitation,  he  spoke  rather  fully  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening  after  Mr  Atkinson's  paper.  Mr  Churchill  writes 
— "  The  report  of  what  I  said  is,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  substantially  correct.''  Mr  Donovan's  speech,  also,  is  ac- 
curately reported.  With  respect  to  Mr  Beamish,  as  he  was 
not  present  at  the  first  meeting,  probably  some  remarks  of  his 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  were  in  the  reporter's  mind.  From 
Dr  Moore  we  learn  that  the  sole  groimd  of  his  reprobation 
was  the  introduction  of  Mesmerism.  To  Mr  Logan,  Dr  Elliot- 
son,  and  Mr  Symes,  who  are  merely  alluded  to  in  the  report, 
and  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  entertain  the  views  ascribed 
to  them,  no  application  has  been  thought  needful. 

LETTER  FROM  MR  SERGEANT  ADAMS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
5th  instant.  The  report  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  cer- 
tainly does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  what  I  in  sub- 
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stance  stated.  I  should  sa^  it  was  written  by  a  friend  of  Dr 
Engledue,  and  with  the  object  of  putting  his  principles  in  a 
strong  light,  whilst  appearing  to  give  mine.  I  most  cautious- 
ly abstained  firom  entering  into  the  argument ;  but  I  protested 
strongly  against  the  impropriety  of  discussing  such  principles 
without  notice.  I  sai<t  I  came  to  hear  a  discourse  upon 
Phrenology — not  upon  Materialism,  Necessity,  and  Mesmerism ; 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  if  avowed  beforehand,  for  it  was  then  at  the 
option  of  persons  to  come  or  stay  away ;  but  that  I  thought 
it  most  unseemly  so  to  introduce  them  as  if  connected  with 
Phrenology,  witii  which  they  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  con- 
nection. I  added,  that  I  had  only  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  that  morning,  supposing  it  to  be  a  phrenological  so- 
ciety ;  and  that  I  should  certainly  withdraw  my  name  before 
night :  and  I  did  so.  I  left  the  room  immediately  after  I  had 
concluded  my  address,  as  did  a  vast  number  of  other  persons, 
amongst  them  some  clergymen — one  of  whom,  a  young  man, 
expressed  to  me  his  thanks,  telling  me  he  did  not  like  to  make 
himself  conspicuous  by  getting  up  during  the  lecture  and  walk- 
ing out  of  the  room,  but  that  he  .had  no  notion  when  he  en- 
tered it  that  such  a  discourse  could  have  been  permitted. 

I  have  understood  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  had 
left  the  room  before  the  vote  was  put,  and  the  great  majority 
spoken  of  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Dr  Engledue's 
friends  only  remained,  and  that  the  numbers  were  about  20 
to  9  ;  but  this  I  cannot  vouch  for. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  admired  the 
talent  of  Dr  Engledue,  I  did  not  hear  one  new  argument  upon 
the  subjects  of  Necessity  and  Materialism,  or  one  with  which 
I  was  not  familiar  thirty  years  ago.  Of  Mesmerism  I  know 
nothing,  and  want  to  know  nothing. 

You  may  make  any  use  of  this  letter  you  think  right.  I 
am,  &C.  John  Adams, 

No  6.  Stamhopb  FI.AOB,  Htdb  Park,  Nov*  8, 1842. 

LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  TULK,  ESQ.  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

London,  ^om.  11, 1849. 
Sir, — I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your 
offer.  Your  reporter,  in  giving  you  an  account  fri>m  memory 
of  what  passed  at  the  meetings  o(  the  Phrenological  Associa- 
tion, could  not  but  fall  into  mistakes,  which  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, bear  the  appearance  of  un&imess.  Of  this  I  have 
no  reason  to  accuse  him,  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  his 
report  of  the  part  which  I  bore  in  the  discussions,  is  as  inocmi- 
plete  as  it  is  inaccurate.    With  your  permission,  then,  I  will 
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correct  what  I  have  been  made  to  saj,  and  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply the  more  important  parts  which  have  been  altogether 
omitted. 

It  is  quite  correct,  that  Mr  Sergeant  Adams  denounced, 
with  considerable  warmth,  Dr  Engledue's  discourse,  as  one  of 
a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
ever  entered  an  association  where  such  sentiments  could  be 
delivered  ;  and  declared  that  he  should  immediately  erase  his 
name  from  the  list  of  its  members.  But  in  no  part  of  this 
denunciation  by  the  learned  sergeant,  nor  in  the  propriety  of 
his  retirement,  did  I  in  the  least  concur.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  expressing  his  abhorrence 
at  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Engledue,  without  offering  an  anti- 
dote to  the  moral  poison ;  and  had  he  been  present  when  I 
rose,  I  should  have  called  upon  him  to  stay  among  us,  and 
combat  by  our  side,  instead  of  depriving  the  friends  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  of  the  assistance  he  coidd  so  well  afford  them. 
>,  But  his  indignation  appeared  to  me  to  have  warpt  his  better 
judgment.  He  was  but  a  young  member,  knowing  but  little 
of  Phrenology  or  phrenologists,  and  naturallv  enough  he  felt 
amazed  and  disgusted  at  the  boldness  with  which  the  obscene 
form  of  Materialism  was  stript  naked,  and  displayed  before 
the  meeting.  Had  he  been  a  more  experienced  member,  he 
would  have  known  that  Phrenology  includes  among  its  vota- 
ries many  a  man  who  can  see  in  its  phenomena  nothing  but 
so  many  confirming  proofs  of  the  most  irrational  Materialism ; 
who  are  Fatalists  dP  the  grossest  kind,  resolving  all  our  purest 
sympathies,  and  our  most  elevated  thoughts,  into  the  healthy 
action  of  a  well-formed  brain,  and  all  the  viler  lusts  of  the 
criminal  into  some  molecular  disturbance  in  its  convolutions. 
But  the  boldness  of  the  avowal  was,  in  fact,  its  best  feature. 
It  gave  those  who  held  different  opinions  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  distinctly  the  sources  of  the  error,  and  at  this  Mr 
Sergeant  Adams  should  have  availed  himself. 

In  the  observations  which  I  made  after  the  learned  ser- 
geant left  the  meeting,  I  did  not  express  any  concurrence 
whatever  with  him ;  neither  did  I  say,  that  "  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender  the  thing  called  spirit  ;'*  nor  did  I  give  ut- 
terance to  any  of  the  solemn  sentences  which  have  been  fa- 
thered upon  me.  The  memory  of  your  reporter  has  here 
entirely  Sailed  him.  I  knew  that  an  opportunity  must  oc- 
cur before  the  close  of  the  meetings,  and  of  which  I  in- 
tended to  avail  myself,  of  pointing  out  the  absurdities  of  Ma^ 
terialism ;  but  upon  the  occasion  in  which  I  am  introduced, 
I  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr  Engledue,  which  bad  been  proposed  by  Mr  Simpson- 
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a  vote  which,  if  it  was  to  be  passed  at  all,  should  not,  as  I 
thought,  be  held  to  imply  any  approval  of  the  sentiments  we 
had  heard,  but  be  merely  the  usual  expression  of  civility,  on 
the  part  of  the  meeting,  for  an  address  on  which  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  labour  had  been  bestowed,  although,  as  some 
might  think,  most  unprofitably. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
Insanity  in  connection  with  Fhrenology,  by  Dr  Davey,  I  deli- 
vered my  sentiments  .at  large  in  opposition  to  that  gentleman 
and  Dr  Engledue.  I  combated  their  views,  not  only  because 
they  were  mischievous,  but  because,  to  my  mind,  they  were 
unsound.  To  shew  that  such  was  the  case,  I  directed  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  meeting  to  the  nature  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from 
matter ;  and  I  pointed  out  the  error  involved  in  the  assertion 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  mind,  but  knew  a  great  deal  about 
matter.  We  knew  nothing  about  mind,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
materialist,  because  it  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  senses ;  and  as  it  could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  it  was 
at  once  pronounced  to  be  a  nonentity  unworthy  of  further 
consideration.  But  to  insist  upon  such  a  test  was  as  unreason- 
able as  it  would  be  to  quarrel  with  the  eye,  and  to  deny  its  ex- 
istence, because  it  could  not  convey  the  impressions  of  sound,  or 
with  the  nose  because  it  could  not  see.  TAind  and  matter  were 
unlike  in  kind,  both  as  to  their  powers  and  properties ;  and 
no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  that  the  one  did  not  exist  be- 
cause it  did  not  happen  to  possess  the  sensuous  properties  of 
the  other.  But  the  materialist  was  equally  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  knew  any  thing  whatever  about  matter.  In  be< 
lieving  that  he  had  a  sure  basis  in  his  knowledge  of  matter 
from  which  to  educe  the  phenomena  of  mind,  he  was  under  a 
complete  delusion.  His  ingenious  system  of  secretions  was 
built  upon  a  mistake, — the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  that  matter  whidi  he  was  so 
anxious  to  identify  with  mind.  Of  matter  he  positively  knew 
nothing  whatever,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  demonstrate 
its  existence.  He  had  never  seen  it,  nor  touched  it ;  nor  had 
it  ever  been,  nor  could  it  ever  become,  by  any  possibility,  ob- 
vious to  his  senses.  The  fact  was,  that,  in  speaking  of  matter, 
the  advocate  for  Materialism  had  unknowmgly  been  talking, 
not  about  matter,  but  about  the  images  of  sensation,  which 
existed  only  in  being  perceived  by  the  mind,  connected  though 
those  images  might  be,  in  his  opinion,  with  some  imaginary 
substratum  which  can  never  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  To 
shew  that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  the  materialist  is 
bound  first  of  all  to  prove  the  existence  of  matter  independent 
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of  miud  ;  for,  until  he  can  do  this,  he  is  reasoning  from  a  hy- 
pothetical fiction,  for  which  many  a  man,  who  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  phrenologist,  has  been  clapt  within  the 
walls  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  representative  forms  of  the  brain  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  has  been  at  once  set  down  by  the  super- 
ficial thinker  as  a  proof  that  they  stand  in  the  relationship  to  one 
another  of  cause  and  effect.  Certain  convolutions  accompany 
certain  propensities,  and  straightway  their  molecular  actions 
are  supposed  to  have  produced  them.  Instead  of  seeing  these 
convolutions  as  the  words,  of  a  universal  language,  in  which 
the  mind,  whatever  be  its  condition,  healthy  or  unsound,  may 
behold  itself  as  in  a  mirror,  the  antagonists  of  mind,  because 
they  correspond,  believe  them  to  be  identical.  So  strong  is 
the  under-current  against  Revelation,  that  there  is  nothing, 
however  monstrous,  that  they  will  not  believe,  nothing,  how- 
ever mischievous,  that  they  will  not  assent  to,  provided  only 
that  mind  or  spirit  be  got  rid  of,  and  matter  be  enthroned  in 
its  stead.  In  their  hands  Phrenology  is  misused  for  all  man- 
ner of  pernicious  purposes.  A  fatalism,  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed activities  of  brute  matter,  is  openly  proclaimed  and  de- 
fended. For  what  can  be  more  obvious  than  this,  that  if  the 
brain  be  the  mind-secreting  organ,  or  if  the  mind  be  nothing 
more  than  some  incomprehensible  play  of  atoms,  man  can  have 
only  such  thoughts  and  desires  as  his  organs  are  fitted  to 
secrete  ?  It  follows,  therefore,  from  such  views,  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  pimished  for  the  commission  of  any  crime,  since 
he  is  but  following  out  the  law  of  cerebration,  which  deter- 
mines every  one^s  course,  whether  for  right  or  wrong,  even 
more  inevitably  than  if  he  were  a  piece  of  clock-work.  For 
these  reasons,  in  substance,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  in 
form  also,  I  considered  the  cerebration  of  the  materialist  to 
be  a  mischievous  piece  of  absurdity  ;  mischievaus^  because  it 
tends  to  destroy  all  belief  in  moral  responsibility,  by  excusing 
every  one,  both  to  himself  and  others,  who  is  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  his  vices  are  the  vices  of  his  brain,  over  which 
his  mind  can  have  no  control,  because  his  mind  happens  to  be 
the  very  organ  which  requires  it ;  and  absurd,  because,  while 
he  thinks  that  he  is  dealing  with  matter,  and  has  made  thought 
a  mere  curious  play  of  atoms,  or  a  chemical  secretion,  he  is  in 
fact  dealing  with  nothing  more  than  his  own  sensations, — sen- 
sations which  presuppose  the  existence  of  mind  for  their  per- 
ception.    I  am,  &c.  C.  A.  Tulk. 

VOL.  XVI. — N.  S.  KO.  XXI.  2» 
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LETTER  FROM  JOHN  ISilAC  HAWKIKS,  ESQ.  TO  TH^^I 

Sir, — I  feel  that  I  have>l^gy>jfr^^  in 

his  report  of  the  proceedings^tSj^^wt^Sj^^me  Phrenolo- 
gical Association,  held  at  ExeterRall,  "tdnara,  in  June  last 
(see  Phren.  Joum,  vol.  xv.  p.  317) ;  he  having  omitted  to  men- 
tion that,  on  the  question  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Engledue 
for  his  Address,  I  strongly  expressed  my  reprobation  of  his 
conduct  in  taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  the  As- 
sociation had  placed  him,  to  mix  up  Materialism  with  Phre- 
nology. 

So  strong  were  my  feelings  on  the  occasion,  that  I  rose  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr  Sergeant  Adams,  but  yielded  the  pre- 
cedence to  him  ;  Mr  Tulk  having  next  caught  the  chairman^s 
eye,  I  yielded  to  him  also ;  but  I  followed  Mr  Tulk,  and  spoke 
as  earnestly,  although  not  as  fluently,  as  either  of  them,  against 
this  point  in  Dr  Engledue's  Address  ;  at  the  same  time,  but 
strictly  under  protest  against  his  Materialism,  I  stated  that  I 
should  vote  for  the  thanks  to  him  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for 
his  talents  and  zealous  advocacy  of  Phrenology.  Thus,  I  made 
the  same  distinction  that  Mr  Simpson  did  in  his  proposal  of 
the  thanks. 

As  I  cannot  willingly  take  a  second  rank  among  the  defen- 
ders of  Phrenology  upon  Christian  principles,  I  have  resigned 
my  membership  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  and  also  of 
the  London  Phrenological  Society,  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  eighteen  years,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  re- 
peatedly elected  to  the  offices  of  Vice-President  and  Treasurer ; 
from  which  connection  it  must  be  supposed  that  I  would  not 
separate  myself  upon  slight  grounds,  especially  as  I  continued 
a  member  for  many  years  after  numbers  of  my  Christian 
friends  had  resigned  in  disgust  at  the  Materialism  so  often 
obtruded  on  the  meetings  by  influential  characters. 

After  having  been  the  pupil  and  personal  friend  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  received  the  visits  of  himself  and  his  amiable 
and  intelligent  lady,  and  after  having  been  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Phrenology  for  near  twenty-eight  vears,  and  frequent- 
ly lecturing  on  the  subject  to  several  scientific  and  literary 
institutions,  I  have  earned  a  right  to  a  front  rank  among  the 
defenders  of  the  science  against  its  worst  enemies, — those  who 
would  mix  it  with  anti-christian  principles. 

Materialism  and  Spiritualism  are  questions  quite  distinct 
from  Phrenology,  yet  every  one  has  a  right  to  mix  either  of  them 
with  Phrenology,  if  he  thinks  they  will  illustrate  the  science ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  obtrude  his  view  at  meetings  attended 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  as  nothing  but  discord 
could  be  the  result. 
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From  a  thorough  conTiction,  which  I  know  to  widely  exist, 
that  Christianity  and  Phrenology  can  be  beneficially  blended 
in  investigating  the  condition  of  man,  I  have  issued  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  a  "  Christian  Phrenological  Society,"  and 
several  eminent  phrenologists  have  already  sent  their  names 
to  be  enrolled  as  members.  The  meetings  to  be  held  monthly, 
and  the  annual  subscription  to  be  five  shillings,  payable  in  ad- 
vance at  the  first  meeting  of  each  year.  I  have  ofi^ered  my 
ofi^ce,  No.  26  Judd  Place  West,  New  Road,  London,  for  the 
first  meeting  to  form  the  Society,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day 
of  February  1843,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Those  Christian  phrenologists  who  wish  to  join  this  Society 
will  please  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  me,  post  free, 
prior  to  the  meeting,  and  they  shall  be  proposed  as  members. 

It  is  my  intention  to  propose  to  the  Society,  when  formed, 
the  publication  of  a  quarterly  Journal,  beginning  at  6d.  a 
number,  and  increasing  in  size  and  price  as  communications 
of  sterling  worth  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor.  The  title  to  be 
•'  The  Christian  Phrenologist." 

Thus  the  Society  would  offer  a  bold  front  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  Infidelity  and  Materialism  which  threaten  to  overwhelm 
the  noble  fabric  of  Phrenology,  but  which  is  too  firmly  built 
on  the  rock  of  truth  to  be  shaken  by  such  impotent  means. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  syllabus  of  four  lectures,  which  I  de- 
livered last  winter  at  the  place  and  times  mentioned,  "  On 
Phrenology,  illustrated  by  Christianity  ;  and  on  tke  importance 
of  the  science  in  education,  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
of  insanity,  and  of  crime  ;"  which  syllabus,  if  you  have  room 
for  its  insertion,  may  possibly  aid  the  cause  I  have  at  heart, 
namely,  the  dispossessing  the  public  mind  of  the  false  notion 
that  Phrenology  leads  to  Materialism  and  Fatalism.* 

With  best  respects,  and  many  thanks  for  your  able  editing 
of  the  Journal, — I  remain,  &c.  J.  I.  Hawkins. 

26  Judd  Place  West,  New  Bo  ad,  London, 
Nov.  23,  1842. 

LETTER  FROM  T.  S.  PRIDEAUX^  ESQ.  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Although  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
advert,  have  long^  prevented  my  acting  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  I  feel  desirous,  on  the  present  occasion, 
of  making  a  few  comments  on  the  observations  in  the  last 
Number  on  the  split  in  the  Phrenological  Association. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  commences  his  letter  on  the  subject 

*  These  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  North  London  Training  Seminary, 
Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross,  London,  on  the  16th  and  23d  February,  and 
2d  and  9th  March,  1842.  If  room  can  be  spared,  we  shall  insert  the  syLlabas 
in  the  section  devoted  to  <*  Intelligence." — £o. 
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by  observing,  •*  To  many  of  your  readers  the  announcement 
of  the  mere  fact,  that  deferences  have  arisen  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Phrenological  Association,  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
resignation  of  many  of  the  members,  may  not  be  satisfactory. 
They  may  vt^ish  to  learn  why  the  declaration  of  a  doctrine 
which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved,  should  have  led 
to  the  decided  disapprobation  of  sa  many  phrenologists." 
Now,  unfortunately  for  the  gratification  of  tiieir  curiosity, 
this  is  j.ust  the  point  on  which  Sir  George'^s  letter  does  not  en- 
lighten them ;  and  if  surprised  at  the  occurrence  before,  I 
think  this  feeling  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  its  perusal, — for  a  more  unsatisfactory  cause  than 
that  assigned  for  his  own  resignati^i,  viz.,  that  he  felt  forced 
to  resign,  lest  he  should  be  ''  held  as  giving  the  slightest  aid 
to  prejudices,  already  too  inveterate,  against  Phrenology,''  it 
would,  1  think,  be  difficult  to  render. 

For  myself,  1  may  remark,  that  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  the  Phrenological  Association  would  have  much  more  sur- 
prised me  had  I  not  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
with  a  certain  endowment  of  Veneration  (probably  not  more 
than  an  average  one),  how  great  soever  the  intellect,  the  in- 
dividual is  quite  incapable  of  reasoning  impartially  on  any 
subject  connected  by  early  association  with  this  feeling ;  and 
as  to  the  question  of  authority  which  has  been  appealed  to  in 
this  discussion,  I  must  confess  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should 
set  more  val«e  on  the  opinion  of  one  sensible  man  greatly  de- 
ficient in  Veneration,  on  any  point  in  which  the  venerative 
feeling  was  implicated,  than  in  that  of  a  dozen  oppositely  or« 
ganized,  however  illustrious  their  names  in  science  and  litera- 
ture. 

For  Faith,  fantastic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

That  Sir  Oeorge  Mackenzie  has  suffered  his  usually  acute 
reasoning  powers  to  be  obscured  by  his  feelings  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  proclaimed  equally  by  the  style  and  matter  of  his 
letter, — ^by  its  inconsistencies,  its  erroneous  deductions,  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  words  **  mystery"  and  •*  mjrs- 
terious.'**  "  I  meddle  not,'*  says  Sir  Greorge,  "  with  specula- 
tions respecting  things  which  are  mysterious.''  But  are  not 
all  first  causes  mysterious  to  man,  and  does  not  this  very  qua- 
lity usually  act  as  a  condiment  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  true 
philosopher  i  But  what  does  Sir  George  mean  by  this  repu- 
diation of  examination  t  That  he  will  hold  no  opinion  on  such 
subjects?  Alas,  no  !  but  only  that  in  forming  it  he  will  dis- 
card the  assistance  of  his  reason,  and  resign  himself  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  feelings.     Truly  a  most  irrational  determination. 
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Sir  George,  speaking  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason, 
justly  observes,  **  The  same  views  of  God's  works,  leading  to 
the  adoration  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  be  entertained, 
whether  the  Creator  has  formed  mind  out  of  matter,  or  of 
something  of  which  we  know  nothing  f '  but  when  he  resigns 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  feelings,  he  exclaims,  '*  We  can 
join  for  once  with  bigotry  and  fanaticism  in  denouncing  the 
doctrine.*'  How  inconsistent  to  denounce  a  doctrine,  which 
is  not  only  harmless,  but  asserted  to  be  quite  negative  in  its 
tendencies,  and  one,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  to  be  produc- 
tive of  no  practical  results !  Again,  in  another  part  of  his 
letter  I  find  the  following  passage:  "They"  (».  e.  the  phreno- 
logists) "  may  also  be  pleased  to  see  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  proof  can  go  in  support  of  the  docttine."  Now,  what 
is  to  be  inferred  from  thb  passage,  if  not,  that  the  doctrine  is 
of  so  pernicious  a  tendency,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  b^ng 
shewn  to  be  deficient  in  proof  is  to  be  hailed  as  matter  of  con- 
gratulation t  Is  it  usual,  in  abstract  questions  of  science,  where 
no  feeling  but  a  love  of  arriving  at  truth  is  brought  into  play, 
to  speak  of  the  want  of  proof  for  any  determinate  proposition 
(thus  leaving  the  question  in  doubt)  as  a  cause  for  pleasured 

The  statement  that  **  Dr  Engledue  calls  upon  phrenolog^ts 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind  to  shew  it,  saying  that, 
as  it  cannot  be  seen,  it  cannot  exist,"  is  quite  erroneous,  to- 
tally devoid  of  foundation.  Dr  Engledue  possesses  far  too 
philosophic  a  mind  to  assert  such  an  absurdity  as,  that  in- 
cognizability  to  one  of  our  five  senses.  Sight,  is  a  proof  of  non- 
existence. 

The  application  of  the  word  "  assumption*'  to  the  doctrine 
that  no  such  thing  as  mind  exists  as  an  entity  apart  from  ner- 
vous matter,  i  confess,  amused  me  not  a  little ;  it  appearing 
to  me  that  the  term  by  far  more  justly  appertained  to  the 
creed  of  those  who  choose  unnecessarily  to  conjecture  the  ex- 
istence of  a  phantom,  without  being  able  to  bring  forward 
the  slightest  evidence  in  support  of  even  the  probability  of 
their  opinion. 

Sir  George  seems  io  consider  that  he  has  disposed  of  the 
question  in  a  most  conclusive  and  unanswerable  manner,  when 
he  observes, — •"  The  whole  subject  is  one  involved  in  the  deep- 
est mystery  ;  and  let  the  observations  of  manifestation,  and  of 
its  connection  with  the  brain,  be  ever  so  minute  and  careful,  no 
demonstration  can  ever  be  made  that  there  is  not,  or  cannot  be, 
some  power  connected  with  the  body  that  gives  us  the  notions 
of  personal  identity,  and  performs  the  office  of  what  we  de- 
nominate will."     Granted  ;*  but  what  then— does  the  impos- 

*  As  a  phrenologist  I  cannot  recognise,  neither  am  I  able  to  conceive,  the 
existence  of  any  *'  will"  in  man,  apart  from  the  desires  of  the  cerebral  organs. 
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sibility  of  demonstrating  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  estab- 
lish the  rationality  of  a  belief  in  its  existence  1  Such  a  mode 
of  reasoning  would  introduce  a  chaos  of  absurdities  into  phi- 
losophy :  the  wildest  doctrines  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive,  provided  they  be  framed  with  just 
sufficient  care  to  avoid  being  self-contradictory,  might,  by 
such  a  system,  be  triumphantly  vindicated,  and  refutation  de- 
fied. How  does  such  a  procedure  agree  with  the  hitherto  un- 
impugned  axiom  of  Newton,  given  in  his  Principia  as  the  first 
of  his  Regulae  Philosophandi,  viz.  that  "  no  more  causes  of 
natural  things  are  to  be  admitted,  than  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain their  phenomena'']  All  experience  has  hitherto  shewn 
man,  that  the  exhibition  of  feeling  and  intellect  is  invariably 
preceded  by  the  development  of  a  certain  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  matter ;  and  I  fearlessly  maintain,  that  9ie 
only  conclusion  which,  as  a  philosopher,  man  is  warranted  in 
drawing,  is,  that  the  two  former  are  the  product  of  the  latter. 
Js  it  consistent  with  any  sound  principles  of  philosophy^  gratui- 
tously to  burden  science  with  an  imaginary  leing^  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  demanded  for  the  explanation  of  a  single  phenome- 
non ?  I  defy  any  one  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  thinting  that  Mr  Simpson,  who 
moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Engledue  for  his  Address, 
stands  single  in  his  gratitude  amongst  the  Edinburgh  phre- 
nologists, has,  I  should  hope,  underrated  their  liberality  ;  for  I 
am  unwilling  to  regard  them  as  so  bigoted  as  to  wish  to  with- 
hold a  customary  compliment,  from  any  individual,  who  dis- 
charges a  task  intrusted  to  him,  conscientiously,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  merely  on  accotmt  of  difference  of  opinion. 

Of  all  the  topics  adverted  to  in  the  letter,  that  on  which  I 
differ  most  widely  from  the  writer  is,  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  Dr  Engledue's  Address  on  the  advance  of  Phrenology  ;  for, 
so  far  from  anticipating  it  will  be  productive  of  any  injurious 
result,  as  apprehended  by  Sir  George,  I  believe  it  will,  nay, 
already  has^  done  more  to  popularize  and  extend  a  knowledge 
of  the  science,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  put  together. 

You,  Mr  Editor,  in  your  remarks,  bring  forward  such  an 
array  of  great  names  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Materialism, 
that  if  one  were  surprised  at  the  terrible  outcry  raised  at  its 
introduction  into  the  Address,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  before  their  perusal,  this  feeling  is  likely  to  be 
increased  tenfold  afterwards ;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  wonder  to  me,  how  you  reconcile  your  own  resignation 
of  membership  with  the  holding  of  the  opinions  you  there  pro- 
fess. 
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Since  the  doctrine,  that  the  brain  is  a  mere  instrument 
through  which  a  superior  being,  Mind,  acts, — and  the  doctrine, 
that  Mind  per  se  has  no  existence,  but  is  a  mere  function,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  nervous  matter, — cannot  both  be  true ; 
I  cannot  agree  with  your  opinion  that,  practically,  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  which  doctrine  we  espouse.  It  seems  to  me 
rather  a  hardy  assertion,  that  in  any  science  true  principles 
may  be  rejected,  and  false  embraced,  with  a  perfect  impunity. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  that  "  the  man  who  endeavours  to  improve 
the  brain  upon  Ae  one  theory,  is  as  usefully  employed  as  he 
who  strives  to  effect  the  same  object  upon  the  other  f  but  the 
question  is.  Which  is  the  theory,  the  profession  of  which  will 
cause  the  greatest  number  of  men  so  to  employ  themselves  ? 
There  are  doctrines  so  absurd,  that,  even  when  abstractly  pro- 
fessed, they  fail  to  exert  any  influence  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
The  common  sense  view  of  the  question  vrill  ever  be  the  popu- 
lar one  ; — and  it  is  this — That  results  do  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  tool  with  which  they  are  effected,  but  jointly  upon 
the  tool  and  the  workman  that  directs  it ;  and  as  long  as  the 
brain  be  represented  to  be  the  mere  organ  through  which 
a  superior  being.  Mind,  acts,  so  long  will  a  full  and  entire 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  those  laws  which  determine 
its  formation,  and  regulate  its  health,  be  delayed. 

At  the  outset  of  your  remarks  I  read, — "  Had  Dr  Engledue 
merely  expressed  his  own  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  mind, 
and  adduced  what  evidence  he  could  in  support  of  that  belief,  we 
should  have  been  the  last  to  find  fault  with  him  fordoing  so ;" 
but  a  little  further  on  I  find  the  following  contradictory  state- 
ment— '*  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  doctrine  of  Materialism,  even  if  established ;  but 
since  the  notion  prevails  extensively  that  dangerous  conse- 
quences are  inseparable  from  it,  we  consider  Dr  Engledue  to 
have  injured  the  cause  of  Threnology  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association^  not  only  by  publicly  professing  his  own  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  non-existence  of  Mind,  but  still  more  by 
erroneously  representing  the  truth  of  Phrenology  itself  to  be 
involved  in  their  accuracy."  Which  of  these  two  dissimilar 
opinions  you  now  hold,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
termine ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  latter  to  pass,  without  re- 
cording my  protest  against  the  implied  advocacy  of  concealing 
the  truth,  and  fostering,  instead  of  combating,  popular  preju- 
dices, which  it  contains.  The  statement  that  Dr  Engledue 
has  represented  the  truth  of  Phrenology  itself  to  be  involved 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  opinions,  is  erroneous.  Dr  Engledue 
has  asserted  that  Materialism  is  the  inevitable  inference  from 
the  facts  of  Phrenology,  but  he  has  nowhere  asserted  that 
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the  truth  of  Phrenology  depended  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  Materialism  in  itself 
which  need  to  have  occasioned  the  retirement  of  a  single 
member  from  the  Association  on  account  of  its  introduction, 
you  have,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily  shewn ;  and  Dr  Elliotson, 
after  quoting  the  authority  of  Locke,  the  erudite  Dr  Law, 
and  lastly,  the  renowned  apologist  of  the  Bible,  Bishop  Wat- 
son, in  its  support,  humorously  observes — "  Thus  that  which 
a  Bishop  viewed  with  indifference,  terrified  all  the  more  pious, 
learned,  and  enlightened  members  of  the  Phrenological  Asso- 
ciation !'• 

Whilst  we  smile  at  the  alarm  of  the  superstitious,  yet  re- 
cognise in  their  belief  an  adequate  reason  for  their  conduct, 
in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  that  of  those,  who,  whilst  they 
profess  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  Materialism  as  harmless,  with- 
draw from  the  Association  on  its  introduction,  because  preju- 
dices exist  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  its  tendencies  !  Is 
not  the  step  they  have  so  ill-advisedly  taken,  the  most  direct 
means  to  confirm  and  extend  these  prejudices  !  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  will  surmise,  what  seems  to  be  the  fact, 
that  certain  members  of  the  Association  withdrew  themselves 
from  this  body,  because  another  introduced  certain  (harmless) 
opinions,  not  in  accordance  with  their  own  ?  No  ;  most  un- 
doubtedly, by  the  public  generally,  the  fact  of  their  withdrawal 
will  be  looked  upon  as  frima  facie  evidence,  that  the  doctrine, 
from  the  approach  of  which  they  so  precipitately  fled,  must 
have  possessed  in  their  eyes  a  most  dangerous  and  pernicious 
tendency  ;  and  thus,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the  vulgar 
will  read  in  the  conduct  of  a  body  of  phrenologists  a  confir- 
mation of  their  own  prejudices. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  have 
then,  it  appears,  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Association, 
not  because  any  doctrines  of  a  dangerous  or  pernicious 
tendency  have  been  advanced  ;  not  because  the  principles  of 
free  discussion  have  been  violated,  and  an  opportunity  denied 
them  of  advancing,  promulgating,  and  defending  their  own 
opinions,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Dr  Elngledue  ;  not  because 
any  attempt  was  made  to  identify  them  with  an  opinion  from 
which  they  differed  (the  very  fact  of  such  difference  being 
p  'orlaimed  by  Dr  E.  at  the  commencement  of  his  Address) — 
but  because — ^because — What  must  I  say  % — because,  for  the 
first  time,  these  gentlemen  have  become  morbidly  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  shrink  from  being  identified  with  a  doc- 
trine, not  evil  in  its  tendencies,  but  at  present  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  so  by  the  ignorant     Can  this  be  the  same  Sir 
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George  Mackenzie,  known  and  respected  throughout  the  phre- 
nological world  for  his  manly  avowal  of  his  belief  in  Phreno- 
logy, at  a  time  when  no  other  individual  of  any  scientific  re- 
putation in  Scotland  had  embraced  it?*  "How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  ! " 

Who  can  wonder  that  prejudice  weaves  her  dense  web 
around  the  minds  of  the  commonalty,  when  we  find  such 
minds  as  Sir  George's  entangled  in  her  toils!  I  ask  this 
question,  because,  notwithstanding  the  reason  assigned  by  Sir 
George,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  for  their  conduct,  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  a  different  source,  and  one  less  in- 
dicative of  moral  poltroonry.  The  true  key  to  their  conduct 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  looked  for  in  that  sentence  of  Sir 
George's  letter,  where  he  observes,  "  It  has  surprised  and  o/- 
fended  many  members  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  that 
any  individual,  in  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
should  dogmatically  announce  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Mind.'*  It  is  no  new  thing  for  men  not  to  tolerate  difference 
of  opinion  on  points  associated  with  early  prejudices,  and  to 
be  angry  at  its  expression,  whilst  an  obscure  consciousness  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  emotions  will  make  them  shrink 
from  avowing  their  true  source,  even  to  themselves,  though 
insufficient  to  subdue  their  activity.  In  short,  I  think  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  to  all  impartial  spectators,  that  prejudices 
have  been  shocked,  and  feelings  of  irritation  as  a  consequence 
called  into  action,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  to  which  the 
scene  just  enacted  in  the  Phrenological  Association  must  be 
assigned.  Yes,  the  principal  actors  have  felt  offended — they 
have  sufifered  for  once  their  feelings  to  get  the  mastery  over 
their  reason,  and  taken  a  step,  which  all  their  statements 
shew  to  be  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  calculated  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  that  science  they  had  associated 
together  to  foster.     I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  S.  Prideaux. 

Southampton,  November  1842. 

Having  in  this  and  the  immediately  preceding  Number 
published  so  much  about  Materialism  and  Dr  Engledue's  Ad- 
dress, and  having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  pretty  copiously 
the  means  of  forming  for  themselves  a  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  we  think  it  imnecessary,  in  concluding  the  pre- 

^  As  an  index  of  my  own  sentiments  towards  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  1  may 
relate  that,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  Session  of  the  Association  in  1841, 1  ex- 
pressed a  hope  to  several  friends  that  Sir  George  would  be  selected  to  deliver 
the  ensuing  Address,  because  I  considered  that,  next  to  Mr  Combe  and  Dr 
KUiotson,  he  possessed  the  best  claims  to  the  compliment. 
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sent  article,  to  do  more  than  offer  a  few  remarks,  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible,  on  the  communication  of  Mr  Prideaux. 

To  the  tone  in  which  that  communication  is  written  we 
have  nothing  to  object,  farther  than  as  regards  the  too  confi- 
dent ascription  of  undignified  motives  to  those  from  whom  he 
differs,  and  the  unseemly  dogmatism  with  which  the  assertion 
is  made,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
are  *'  unable  to  bring  forward  the  slightest  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  even  the  probability  of  their  opinion.'''  With  Mr  P.'s 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  Veneration  in  misleading  the  in- 
tellect of  men  otherwise  capable  of  judging  and  reasoning 
soundly,  we  entirely  concur ;  but  the  question  whether  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  *'  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
feelings'*  in  writing  the  letter  commented  on  by  Mr  P.,  is  one 
on  which  we  take  leave  to  differ  from  that  gentieman — whose 
criticisms,  however,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  c<Hisideration  of 
Sir  George  himself,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  ably  defend  him- 
self, should  he  judge  any  vindication  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  a  subject  for  wonder  to  Mr  Prideaux,  how  the  editor  of 
this  jomnal  can  reconcile  his  retirement  fi*om  the  Phrenolo- 

S'cal  Association  with  his  published  belief  that  the  doctrine  of 
aterialism  is  perfectly  harmless  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Now,  although  some  members  have  resigned  because  they 
look  upon  Materialism  vrith  horror,  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  assumption  that  tve  withdrew  for  the  same  reason,  or  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  popular  alarm.  In  tendering 
our  resignation,  we  assigned  no  reasons  for  the  act,  nor  do  we 
conceive  it  very  important  that  the  public  should  know  what 
our  reasons  were.  Since,  however,  we  are  charged  with  in- 
consistency, it  may  be  allowable  to  mention  the  principal  con- 
siderations which  induced  us  to  take  this  step.  The  two  great 
objects  of  the  Association  we  have  always  understood  to  be,  the 
advancement  and  the  diffusion  of  Phrenology  ;  and  so  long  as 
there  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  these  objects 
being  effected  by  it  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  gladly  gave 
it  such  small  support  and  countenanoe  as  it  vras  in  our  power 
to  bestow.  But  we  ceased  to  perceive  such  a  prospect,  when 
Dr  Engledue,  with  the  approbation  of  a  section  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  in  circumstances  tending  (in  spite  of  his  own 
express  wish  to  the  contrary)  to  make  the  public  suppose 
that  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  British  phrenologists  at 
large,  had  broadly  and  openly  promulgated  a  doctrine  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  Phre- 
nology, and,  though  it  had,  might  have  been  discussed  with 
at  least  equal  benefit  elsewhere.  The  tendency  of  this  im- 
prudent, though,  as  we  believe,  conscientious  proceeding, 
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was,  we  thought,  to  excite  against  Phrenology  a  host  of 
prejudices  which  had  well-nigh  fallen  asleep ;  and  thus  to 
convert  the  Association  into  a  means  of  retarding  instead 
of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  the  science,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  also  to  throw  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  accession  of  labourers  to  the  work  of  advancing  it.  Hold- 
ing this  opinion,  which  was  likewise  that  of  Sir  Greorge 
Mackenzie  and  Dr  Andrew  Combe  (another  seceder  on  the 
same  ground),  we  considered  that  no  good  object  could  be 
served  by  remaining  any  longer  in  connexion  with  the  As- 
sociation. Other  reasons  of  less  cogency,  though  of  much 
earlier  growth,  concurred  to  strengthen  our  inclination  to  re- 
sign ;  and  resign  we  did  accordingly.  Into  the  reasons  which 
induced  other  members  to  withdraw  from  the  Association,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  inquire :  each,  no  doubt,  like  our- 
selves, acted  according  to  his  own  perceptions  of  what  was 
right  and  becoming.  Some  of  our  friends,  whose  judgment 
we  respect,  and  with  whom  we  agree  in  regarding  Material- 
ism as  harmless,  have  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  Association, 
which,  they  appear  to  think,  may  still  prove  serviceable  to 
tlie  cause  of  Phrenology.  ^Tiile  following  the  course  that  to 
ourselves  seems  best,  we,  of  course,  have  no  objection  that 
others  should  act  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  it  will  gratify 
us  to  be  convinced  by  experience,  that  our  apprehensions  are 
groundless. 

Mr  Prideaux  quotes  two  passages  from  our  last  Number, 
expressive,  he  thinks,  of  "  two  dissimilar  opinions."  Doubt- 
less there  might  have  been  greater  precision  in  the  language 
employed ;  but  what  we  meant  to  say  was,  that  though  Dr 
Engledue  had,  as  an  individual,  a  perfect  right  to  promulgate 
and  defend  his  own  opinions  in  all  proper  circumstances,  yet, 
standing  as  he  did  in  the  ostensible  position  of  representative 
of  the  phrenologists  of  Britain,  his  conduct,  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  Phrenology  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Association,  deserved  to  be  strongly  reprobated.  We  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  free  discussion  of  every  subject ;  believing 
that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to 
gain,  from  the  minutest  and  boldest  investigation.  But  is 
there  aught  in  this  belief  at  variance  with  the  opinion,  that 
there  are  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  in  which  discus- 
sion of  certain  views  (even  if  generally  admitted  by  thinking 
men  to  be  true),  is  mucn  more  fitted  to  retard  their  progress, 
and  that  of  associated  truths,  than  to  hasten  their  reception  1 

Finally,  as  our  pages  already  contain  too  much  about  Ma- 
terialism, we  desire  that,  so  far  as  this  Journal  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  may  now  be  considered  as  terminated. 
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VI. — Opiniam  of  Locke^  Duyald  Stewart^  and  Bohert  HcUl,  on 
the  Belation  of  Jmmaterialism  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality, 

At  the  present  time,  the  following  extracts  are  likely  to  be 
read  with  interest.  The  first  is  from  the  private  journal  of 
Locke,  published  in  1829  by  Lord  King* 

*'  Apnl  20.  1682.— The  usual  physical  proof  (if  I  may  so 
call  it;  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  this  ;  matter  cannot 
think,  ergo^  the  soul  is  immaterial ;  nothing  can  really  destroy 
an  immaterial  thing,  ergo^  the  soul  is  really  immortal. 

"  Those  who  oppose  these  men,  press  them  yery  hard  with 
the  souls  of  beasts ;  for,  say  they,  beasts  feel  and  think,  and 
therefore  their  souls  are  immaterial,  and  consequently  im- 
mortal. This  has  by  some  men  been  judged  so  urgent,  that 
they  have  rather  thought  fit  to  conclude  all  beasts  perfect  ma- 
chines, rather  than  allow  their  souls  immortality  or  annihila- 
tion, both  which  seem  harsh  doctrines  ;  the  one  being  out  of 
the  reach  of  Nature,  and  so  cannot  be  received  as  the  natural 
state  of  beasts  after  this  life ;  the  otlrer  equalling  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  state  of  man,  if  they  shall  be  immortal 
as  well  as  he. 

«'  But  methinks,  if  I  mav  be  permitted  to  say  so,  neither  of 
these  speak  to  the  point  in  question,  and  perfectly  mistake 
immortality ;  whereby  is  not  meant  a  state  of  bare  substantial 
existence  and  duration,  but  a  state  of  sensibility ;  for  that  way 
that  they  use  of  proving  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  will  as  well 
prove  the  body  to  be  so  too ;  for  since  nothing  can  really  de- 
stroy a  material  substance  more  than  immaterial,  the  body 
will  naturallv  endure  as  well  as  the  soul  for  ever ;  and  there- 
fore, in  the  fcody  they  distinguish  betwixt  duration,  and  life, 
or  sense,  but  not  in  the  soul ;  supposing  it  in  the  body  to  de- 
pend on  texture,  and  a  certain  union  with  the  soul,  but  in  the 
soul  upon  its  indivisible  and  immutable  constitution  and  es- 
sence ;  and  so  that  it  can  no  more  cease  to  think  and  perceive, 
than  it  can  cease  to  be  immaterial  or  something.  But  this  is 
manifestly  false,  and  there  is  scarce  a  man  that  has  not  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary  every  twenty-four  hours.  For  I  ask 
what  sense  or  thought  the  soul  (which  is  certainly  then  in  a 
man)  has  during  two  or  three  hours  of  sound  sleep  vnthout 
dreaming,  whereby  it  is  plain  that  the  soul  may  exist  or  have 
duration  for  some  time  without  sense  or  perception ;  and  if  it 
may  have  for  this  hour,  it  may  also  have  the  same  duration 
vnthout  pain  or  pleasure,  or  anything  else,  for  the  next  hour, 
and  so  to  eternity  ;  so  that  to  prove  that  immortality  of  the 
soul,  simply  because  it  being  naturally  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
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any  thing,  it  will  haye  an  eternal  duration,  which  duration 
may  be  without  any  perception,^  which  is  to  prove  no  other 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  what  belongs  to  one  of  Epicurus^s 
atoms,  viz.  that  it  perpetually  exists,  but  has  no  sense  either 
of  happiness  or  misery. 

"  If  they  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  soul  during  a  sound  quiet 
sleep  perceives  and  thinks,  but  remembers  it  not,  one  may, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  evidence,  say  that  the  bed-post 
thinks  and  perceives  too  all  the  while,  but  remembers  it  not ; 
for  I  ask  whether  during  this  profound  sleep  the  soul  has  any 
sense  of  happiness  or  mkery ;  and  if  the  soul  should  continue 
in  that  state  to  eternity  (with  all  that  sense  about  it  whereof 
it  hath  no  consciousness  nor  memory),  whether  there  could  be 
any  such  distinct  state  of  heaven  or  hell,  which  we  suppose  to 
belong  to  souls  afier  this  life,  and  For  which  only  we  are  con- 
cerned for  and  inquisitive  after  its  immortality  ;  and  to  this  I 
leave  every  man  to  answer  to  his  own  self,  viz.  if  he  should 
continue  to  eternity  in  the  same  sound  sleep  he  has  sometimes 
been  in,  whether  he  would  be  ever  a  jot  more  happy  or  mis- 
erable during  that  eternity  than  the  bedstead  he  lay  on. 
Since,  then,  experience  of  what  we  find  daily  in  sleep,  and 
very  frequently  in  swooning  and  apoplexy,  &c.,  put  it  past 
doubt  that  the  soul  may  subsist  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
without  partaking  in  the  least  degree  of  happiness,  misery,  or 
any  perception  whatsoever  (and  whether  death,  which  the 
Scripture  calls  sleep,  may  not  put  the  souls  of  some  men  at 
least  into  such  a  condition,  I  leave  those  who  have  well  con- 
sidered the  story  of  Lazarus  to  conjecture),  shall  establish  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  will  not,  therefore,  prove  its  being  in  a 
state  of  happiness  (mt  misery,  since  it  is  evident  that  percep- 
tion is  no  more  necessary  to  its  being  than  motion  is  to  the 
being  of  body.  Let,  therefore,  spirit  be  in  its  own  nature  as 
durable  as  matter,  that  no  power  can  destroy  it  but  that  Om- 
nipotence that  at  first  created  it ;  they  may  both  lie  dead  and 
inactive,  the  one  without  th(>i:^ht,  the  other  without  motion, 
a  minute,  an  hour,  or  to  eternity,  which  wholly  depends  upon 
the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  first  Author ;  and  he  that 
will  not  live  conformable  to  such  a  future  state,  out  of  the  un- 
doubted certainty  that  God  can,  and  the  strong  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  will  put  the  souls  of 
men  into  a  state  of  life  or  perception  after  the  dissolution  of 
their  bodies,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  do  it  upon  the  force  of 
positions,  which  are,  by  their  own  experience,  daily  contra- 
dicted, and  will,  at  best,  if  admitted  for  true,  make  the  souls 
of  beasts  immortal  as  well  as  theirs." — Lord  Kinfs  Life  of 
Locke,  p.  127-130. 
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Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  First  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  asks — "  Where  is  the  sober  meta- 
physician to  be  found,  who  now  speaks  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  a  logical  consequence  of  its  immateriality ;  instead 
of  considering  it  as  depending  on  the  will  of  that  Being  by 
whom  it  was  at  first  called  into  existence  ?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  universally  admitted  by  the  best  philosophers, 
that  whatever  hopes  the  light  of  nature  encourages  beyond  the 
present  scene,  rest  solely  (like  all  our  other  anticipations  of 
future  events)  on  the  general  tenor  and  analogy  of  the  laws  by 
which  we  perceive  the  universe  to  be  governed  1  The  proper 
use  of  the  argument  concerning  the  immateriality  of  mind,  is  not 
to  establish  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  its  destiny  hereafter ; 
but  to  repel  the  reasonings  alleged  by  materialists,  as  proofe 
that  its  annihilation  must  be  the  obvious  and  necessary  efiect 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  body." — Encyc.  Brit,,  7th  edit.,  i.  58. 

Robert  Hall,  in  a  letter  to  his  congregation  at  Bristol, 
written  in  1790,  says,  with  reference  to  Materialism — •*  My 
opinion,  however,  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
simple  and  uniform  ;  that  the  thinking  powers  and  faculties 
are  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  matter ;  and  that 
after  death  h^  ceases  to  be  conscious  until  the  resurrection.''^ 
• — Id,  xi.  115  ;  art.  Hall. 


ZX.  OA8S&  AKD  FACTS. 

I.  Case  of  John  Williams,  executed  at  Shretcshury,  on  Satur- 
day, April  2.  1842, /or  the  wilful  Murder  of  Emma  Evans, 
at  Chirk,  near  Oswestry,  Salop.  By  Mr  W.  R.  Lowe,  of 
Wolverhampton. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  when  at  Ironbridge,  Shropshire,  a 
modeller  from  the  Coalport  China  Works  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, informed  me  that  he  had  attended  the  execution  of  the 
above  named  culprit,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  Sherifi^,  had 
taken  a  cast  of  the  head  after  death,  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  he  could  confidently  vouch.  I  obtained  the  cast,  and 
perhaps  the  following  observations  respecting  it  may  not  be 
deemed  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ; 
for,  although  a  sufficient  number  of  murderers'  developments 
has  been  already  published,  to  convince  every  one  not  wilfully 
blind,  that  their  beads  difier  materially  in  shape  from  those  of 
virtuous  and  superior  persons, — yet  the  phrenologist  cannot 
be  provided  with  too  ample  an  array  of  well  authenticated 
facts,  nor  can  he  bestow  too  much  attention  on  all  strongly 
marked  cases,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Uie 
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indications  of  cerebral  organization  with  actual  manifesta- 
tions. 

In  taking  a  first  glance  at  the  cast  of  Williams,  the  phreno- 
logist cannot  fail  to  observe  that  it  is  one  of  that  shape  so  com- 
mon amon^  atrocious  criminals,  as  to  have  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  criminal  type  of  head."  The  head  was  in 
itself  very  large  '(the  curcmnference  of  the  cast  over  Indivi- 
duality, Acquisitiveness,  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  being  24^ 
inches),  consequently  great  power  must  have  been  associated 
with  it ;  but,  of  course,  the  nature  of  this  power, — ^whether  it 
related  to  the  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual  features  of  the 
character, — ^would  depend  upon  the  relative  development  of  the 
three  regions  of  the  brain  in  which  these  organs  are  situated. 
And,  in  noticing  these  regions  of  the  head,  the  phrenologist 
finds  that  that  occupied  by  the  intellectual,  particularly  the 
reflective  organs,  is  very  feebly  developed,  and  the  coronal  or 
moral  region  miserably  raised,  while  that  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities is  absolutely  enormous.  In  the  writer's  private  col- 
lection of  casts,  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  murderers,  but 
none  of  them  shew  so  excessive  an  animal  development  as  that 
of  Williams.  The  casi  of  Hare  very  closely  resembles  it,  not 
only  in  general  configuration,  but  in  the  calliper  measurements 
of  many  of  the  organ^ ;  that  of  Williams  is,  however,  the  worse 
of  the  two,  the  animal  region  being  in  greater  preponderance 
than  even  in  the  cast  of  Hare.  From  this  general  outline  the 
phrenologist  would  at  once  infer  that  the  tastes  and  character 
of  the  individual  were  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  de- 
scription,— that  he  was  the  slave  of  his  animal  passions,  and 
alike  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  intelligence  and  morality. 
The  largest  organs  exhibited  by  the  cast  are  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  (the  last 
three  of  which  are  absolutely  enormous),  with  Self-Esteem  and 
Firmness  also  large  ;  it  would  follow  then,  from  this  develop- 
ment, coupled  with  a  deficient  moral  region,  that  his  natural 
disposition  would  be  quarrelsome,  cruel,  cunning,  and  prone 
to  theft.  Conscientioiisness  being  small,  there  would  not  be 
that  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  would  be  reqtdsite 
to  keep  his  immense  Acquisitiveness  within  proper  limits ;  Be- 
nevolence being  poorly  developed,  there  would  not  be  that 
repugnance  to  an  act  of  violence,  which  alone  could  control 
so  enormous  a  Destructiveness  ;  and  Fimmess  and  Secretive- 
ness being  also  large,  v^th  Cautiousness  by  no  means  wanting, 
there  would  be  cautious  cunning  enough  to  plot  a  scheme 
which  would  pander  to  the  cravings  of  Acquisitiveness,  with 
Firmness  enough  to  carry  it  out,  and  too  littie  Benevolence  to 
cause  the  heart  to  fail  though  bloodshed  might  be  required. 
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There  is  no  deficiency  of  Veneration,  but  Hope  is  small,  and 
(as  in  most  depraved  criminals)  Ideality  and  Wonder  are  both 
wanting ;  a  large  development  of  these  organs  giving  a  refine- 
ment and  polish  to  the  character,  such  as  is  inconsistent  with 
systematic  familiarity  with  infamy  and  vice.  Among  the  in- 
tellectual organs  none  can  be  called  large,  except  Individuality 
and  Locality  {and  perhaps  Order) ;  the  rest  are  all  moderate 
or  small,  and  the  reflective  organs  exceedingly  deficient ;  from 
this,  therefore,  the  phrenologist  would  say  that  the  head  wa^ 
that  of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  man.  Let  us  now  apply  these 
inferences  to  his  real  character  as  unfolded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime  for  which  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  by 
the  confession  of  the  wretched  criminal  himself. 

It  appears  that  Williams  was  a  very  ignorant  man,  follow- 
ing the  business  of  a  horse-breaker,  and  that  his  companions 
were  uniformly  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  character ; 
that  he  was  habitually  drunken,  and  habitually  violent,  espe- 
cially when  under  the  influence  of  drink ;  that  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered  death  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  ofl^nces ; 
and  that,  though  only  22  years  old,  he  had  been  at  least 
twice  previously  in  gaol ;  thus  shewing  that  the  phrenological 
indications  respecting  his  excessive  animal  endowment  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions  are  per- 
fectly correct. 

The  murder  for  which  he  sufffered,  was  cold-blooded,  unpro- 
voked, and  premeditated ;  a  desire  (incited,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  companion  as  bad  or  worse  than  himself,  but  too  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  Williams)  to  possess  the  purse  of  a  poor  old 
woman  keeping  a  village  shop,  being  the  only  motive  ;  they, 
at  the  same  time,  having  fully  determined  not  to  stop  short  of 
murder,  should  that  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  plan.  On  this  subject,  however,  let  the  culprit 
speak  for  himself.  In  the  confession  made  on  the  day  prior  to 
his  execution,  he  says, — "  Slawson  (his  companion)  had  been 
at  Bronygarth  one  day,  after  he  heard  this  old  woman  lived 
by  herself,  on  purpose  to  see  what  he  could  spy.  He  said — *  I 
saw  the  old  woman's  purse.'  I  mslde  the  agreement  with  him 
to  go  there.  Slawson  said,  '  I  thought  to  have  taken  another 
lad  with  me  if  I  had  not  seen  you.'  I  was  asking  him  whether 
he  thought  one  could  get  into  the  house,  because  Slawson  said 
the  other  lad  had  some  false  keys.  We  had  agreed  to  take  atoay 
hei'  life,  while  we  were  together  in  the  stable  hay-loft  at  the  Lodge. 
I  had,  before  this  agreement  was  made,  expressed  a  hope,  that 
after  waiting  so  long  we  should  not  be  deceived,  and  enquired 
whether  he  (Slawson)  was  sure  the  old  woman  had  no  one  in 
the  house  with  her.     Slawson,  in  reply,  observed  that  she  was 
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quite  alone,  and  that  if  I  would  be  of  the  same  mind  with  him, 
we  shotdd  be  certain  of  it  (meaning  her  money).     I  did  not 
wish  to  go  towards  the  house  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  but  Slawson  said  we  had  better  go  about  dusk ;  as  the 
place  was  not  much  frequented,  the  door  would  then  be  open 
or  unlocked,  and  we  should  be  sure  of  getting  into  the  house. 
I  was  to  lay  hold  of  her  while  he  (Slawson)  was  to  go  to  the 
counter  where  he  had  seen  her  purse,  and  if  he  could  not  find 
it,  he  was  to  come  and  search  her  pockets  while  I  held  her, 
and  if  not  found  there  we  were  to  settle  (that  is,  murder)  the 
old  bitch,  as  he  expressed  it.     The  door  was  shut,  but  not 
bolted.     I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  she  came  and  opened  it. 
I  said,  *  Have  you  got  tobacco  V     She  said,  *  Yes.'     I  said, 
Please  to  give  me  an  ounce  or  half-an-ounce,  I  forget  which. 
She  then  turned  towards  the  kitchen.     I  went  in  after  her ; 
Slawson  was  close  at  my  back.  J  put  my  hands  upon  her 
mouth ;  she  began  to  shout  as  well  as  she  could.    Slawson  be- 
gan to  rummage  for  her  pocket.     He  could  not  find  it.     We 
threw  her  down  between  us.     Slawson  gave  her  the  first  kick 
on  the  head.     I  knocked  her  once  or  twice  on  the  head  after- 
wards, and  cut  her  throaet  as  she  lay  on  her  side,  with  her  face 
from  me.   Slawson  did  not  see  me  cut  her  throat.   He,  at  the 
time  I  did  this,  went  towards  the  door,  thinking  he  heard 
some  one  coming.     We  both  made  the  bargain  to  murder  her^  if 
use  could  not  rob  her  without    Slawson,  though  he  may  not  have 
seen  me  using  the  knife,  knew  very  well  what  I  was  doing,  as 
he  was  not  three  yards  from  me  at  the  time.     After  this  I 
said,  *  Come  here,  for  I  have  settled  (that  is,  murdered)  her.' 
*  Then,'  said  he,  *  we  will  have  a  fair  rummage.'  *' 

This  statement  of  the  coolly-made  arrangements,  and  brutal 
execution  of  their  plan,  is  horrible  indeed ;  but  it  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Williams'  immense  development  of  Destructive- 
ness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Firmness.  Another 
incident,  taken  also  from  his  own  confession,  will  shew  still 
further  to  what  an  extent  of  crime  he  was  impelled  by  the 
cravings  of  his  Acquisitiveness,  which  his  small  development 
of  Conscientiousness,  coupled  with  the  want  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation, was  totally  unable  to  control.  "  The  Saturday  night 
after  the  honey-fair  at  Wrexham"  (he  goes  on  to  say),  "  two 
or  three  years  ago,  I  and  two  or  three  companions  were  out 
together,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  night  we  found  Thomas 
Jones,  an  old  man,  lying  on  the  steps  of  Highgate  public-house, 
fast  asleep ;  I  went  up  to  him,  and  picked  his  pocket  of  a  pm^se 
containing  thirty-six  sovereigns  and  a-half,  and  made  ofi"  as 
fast  as  we  could.  I  did  not  teke  either  liis  hat,  or  the  silver 
he  lost.    We  divided  the  money  among  us  in  equal  shares. 

VOL.   XVI. N.  S.  NO.  XXI.  E 
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As  to  the  case  I  was  in  Ruthin  gaol  for,  as  to  robbing  Henry 
Jones,  I  have  no  recollection  about  the  particulars,  I  was  so 
drunk.     I  remember  having  a  row  with  some  one.'" 

According  to  Phrenology,  Amativeness  is  also  very  large, 
and  to  the  abuse  of  this  propensity  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  sad  end  to  which  he  came.  He  says, — "  I  attri- 
bute my  sad  end  to  beginning  with  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
playing  at  pitch-and-toss  on  Sundays,  and  frequenting  public- 
nouses,  which  caused  me  to  lose  my  work ;  and  then  igot  bad 
companions,  particularly  bad  women,  and  did  anything  I  could 
to  get  money  to  go  to  the  public-house." 

Among  the  moral  organs,  it  has  been  seen  that  Hc^e, 
Wonder,  and  Ideality  are,  besides  Conscientiousness,  all  smidl ; 
respecting  the  last  mentioned  organ,  nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  shew  the  accordance  between  the  development  and 
the  real  character;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  indica- 
tions relative  to  Ideality  and  Wonder,  will  be  equally  appa- 
rent from  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  and  pursuits.  We  know 
nothing  respecting  his  Hope  until  after  his  trial  and  sentence ; 
then,  however,  u^ike  M*Innes  and  some  other  criminals,  who 
have  almost  to  the  last  moment  indulged  in  expectations  of  a 
reprieve,  Williams  (notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  com- 
panion in  crime,  and  the  original  instigator  to  the  deed,  had 
met  with  a  more  lenient  sentence,  in  consequence  of  the  ano- 
malies of  our  criminal  law)  appears  immediately  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  worst,  and  become  resigned  to  his  fate, 
never  expressing  even  a  hope  that  he  might  escape  that 
penalty  which  the  law  has  attached  to  his  offence.  Veneration, 
however,  is  decidedly  full,  being  better  developed  than  any 
other  organ  in  the  moral  region,  except  Firmness,  which  has 
been  already  noticed.  But  though  Veneration  is  by  no  means 
deficient,  yet,  from  the  want  of  a  religious  education,  and  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  animal  region,  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  character,  parti- 
cuLeurly  when  under  the  influence  of  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances as  those  with  which  Williams  was  surrounded,  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  occupation  and  the  depraved  companions 
with  whom  he  generally  associated.  His  Veneration  was, 
however,  shewn  by  the  strict  observance  of  his  religious  duties, 
as  well  as  his  general  demeanour  since  his  trial  and  sentence, 
and  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  last  words  which  the  wretched 
culprit  uttered.  They  were  as  follows : — "  When  I  was 
brought  into  this  gaol,  I  knew  not  how  to  pray,  nor  did  I 
understand  anything  about  a  Saviour ;  neither  had  I  been  in 
any  place  of  worship  for  years  before,  except  in  the  ch{q>el  at 
Ruthin  gaol,  where  I  also  read  the  Bible ;  but  while  I  was  in 
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chapel  aiul  reading  the  Bible,  my  thoughts  were  occupied 
about  some  roguishness  or  wickedness,  so  that  I  derived  no 
benefit  from  either.  But  soon  after  I  was  brought  here,  I 
aeard  a  sermon  about  the  prodigal  son,  and  what  was  then 
said  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  so  that  my  heart 
melted  within  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  I  thought  the  obser- 
vations  then  made  were  so  applicable  to  myself,  that  I  trusted 
the  door  of  mercy  was  opened,  and  that  I  might  obtain  an 
entrance  thereto,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  soon 
as  the  service  was  over  1  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  felt  myself 
much  relieved  in  my  mind  afterwards.  From  that  time  I  gave 
up  my  thoughts  to  reading  my  Bible  with  care  and  attention, 
constantlv  meditating  upon  some  part  or  other  of  it,  as  I  was 
directed  by  the  chaplain." 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal  features  in  Williams' 
cerebral  organization  and  real  character  ;  the  intellectual 
region  generally  being  so  poorly  developed,  as  to  present  no 
striking  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  are  the 
calliper  measurements  of  the  head. 

Inches. 


ear  to  ear,  over  the  crown, 

.        .    141 

...   tolndividuality. 

.        .      6i 

...  to  Comparison,             s 

.        .     6k 

...   to  Benevolence 

.        .      6f 

...  to  Veneration 

.        .      5J 

...  to  Firmness,     . 

.        .     6i 

...  to  Self-Esteem, 

.      61 

...  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 

.      6t 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 

.      6 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

•      6| 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 

•    el 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 

.     6i 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

.      6 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 

.     4f 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  organs  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

PredominanL  Amativeness,  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
Individuality,  Locality. 

Above  medium.  Philoprogenitiveness,  Gonstructiveness, 
Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Size,  Order. 

Medium.  Concentrativeness  and  Inhabitiveness,  Adhesive- 
ness, Form,  Weight,  Colouring,  Number. 

Below  medium.     Benevolence,  Comparison. 

Small.  Love  of  Approbation,  Conscientiousness,  Hope, 
Wonder,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  Causa- 
lity. 

With  a  view  of  instituting  a  phrenological  experiment,  when 
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the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  I  deposited  tbem  in  the 
hands  of  another  gentleman  (a  physician  in  this  place),  and 
then  forwarded  the  cast  to  Mr  Donovan  of  Loudon,  with  a  note, 
merely  stating  that  the  cast  was  that  of  an  individual  with 
whose  real  character  I  was  perfectly  acquainted,  and  requests 
ing  his  opinion  as  to  the  indications  there  exhibited.  That 
gentleman,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  at  once  acceded  to 
mv  request;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  I  was  favoured 
with  a  note,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  cast  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  Lofidon,  June  3.  1842. 

^*  Dear  Sir, — T  have  this  morning  received  the  cast,  and  as 
soon  as  I  shall  have  recovered  from  the  shock  which  I  have 
actually  received  from  the  inspection  of  it,  I  will  write  a  paper 
thereon.  Such  poor  things  as  Greenacre  or  Good  fade  info 
insignificance,  in  comparison  with  this  great  chieftain  of  the 
ruffian  race.^"* 

Mr  Donovan  then  goes  on  with  the  greatest  candour  to 
admit,  that  the  rope-mark  (which  I  had  done  all  in  my  power 
to  conceal)  was  unfortunately  apparent. — He  says,  "  I  regret 
that  the  mark  of  the  rope  is  obvious;  had  it  not  been,  I  should 
have  gone  to  the  work  with  more  gusto  ;  now,  I  have  only  to 
shew  what  is  said  by  the  organization,  and  sealed  by  strangu- 
lation.*' 

Without  any  further  information  on  the  subject  from  myself, 
the  following  post  brought  another  communication  from  Mr 
Donovan,  containing  the  following  concise  and  admirable 
summary  of  the  character  indicated  by  the  cast. 

**  The  head  before  me  exhibits  such  an  appalling  tendency 
to  every  description  of  criminality,  that  one  may  almost  debit 
the  unfortunate  person  upon  whom  it  was  inflicted,  with  the 
*  seven  deadly  sins'  at  once.  These  (according  to  the  Church 
of  Rome)  are,  Pride,  Covetousness,  Lust,  Anger,  Gluttony,  En- 
vy, and  Sloth ;  a  nice  inheritance  truly ;  and  upon  what  or  upon 
whom  should  our  pity  descend,  if  not  upon  him,  who,  from 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  which  had  begun  to  operate 
towards  the  production  of  such  a  result  perhaps  a  century 
before  he  was  bom,  came  into  this  breathing  world  with  such 
an  organization  ?  Here  we  have  the  murderer,  the  burglar, 
the  ravisher,  the  drunkard ;  '  Nascitur,  non  fit.' 

*«  This  person  was  of  a  lymphatic  temperament ;  there  was 
no  activity  but  such  as  was  produced  by  the  necessityof  acquir- 
ing the  means  of  procuring  sensual  pleasures ;  but  under  this 
stimulus  it  was  not  to  labour  he  had  recourse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  getf  but  that  which  was  done  for  this  purpose  was  done 
quickly,  and  under  excitement. — Poaching  per  force,  not  sneak- 
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ingj  snaring  poaching,  bat  open  *  vi  et  armis'  work,  or  house- 
breaking, would  be  the  most  likely  means,  S  living  in  an  agri- 
cultural community.  In  a  city,  employed  at  hard  labour,  such 
a  man  might  go  on  tolerably  well  for  a  time,  but  the  monster 
would  ultimately  break  out,  and  then — 

*  Hope  withering  fled^  and  Mercy  sighed — farewell!* 

**  I  can  see  no  indication  of  any  thing  bordering  on  a  virtue, 
beyond  that  occasional  good-fellowship,  which  so  often  accom- 
panies reckless  profligacy.*  I  cannot  even  suppose  that, 
during  the  pauses  between  deeds  of  violence,  such  a  person 
could  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, the  wholesale  and  retail  robber.  Some  social  attachments 
miffht  have  shewn  the  '  one  virtue  midst  a  thousand  crimes,' 
but  there  was  no  security  even  for  friend  or  wife  (a  child  only 
would,  perhaps,  be  safe)  when  the  monster  was  roused. 

*<  As  regards  the  intellect,  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
cunning  must  have  existed,  when  the  passions  were  in  abey- 
ance ;  and,  in  any  occupation,  quickness  and  readiness  would 
be  shewn,  when  an  object  was  in  view  to  stimulate  to  activity. 
Of  such  a  person  common  people  say,  ^  If  he  would  only  exert 
himself,  he  could  do  this  or  that,'  &c.t  This  being  was  intel- 
lectually educabie,  though  morally,  nothing  short  of  a  series 
of  miracles  could  keep  him  in  the  right  path.  There  is  a  ful- 
ness in  the  region  of  Number,  very  close  to  where  the  organ  is 
said  to  be ;  close  enough,  I  think,  to  warrant  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  ^  Such  a  person 
might  be  brought  to  some  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  crimes 
in  a  religious  view,  and  '  in  extretnis'  would  exhibit  a  shew  of 
repentance ;  but  his  regret  would  really  be  for  his  detection, 
not  his  crimes.  He  would,  however,  die  boldly,  if  not  reck- 
lessly ;§  but  that  boldness  would  be  the  hardihood  of  the  mon- 

*  We  have  an  inatance  of  thia  eood-fellowship,  in  his  divi&ion  of  the  thirty- 
aix  sovereigns  and  a  half  among  his  companions  equallyy  when  he  alone  had 
stolen  them  from  the  pocket  of  the  sleeping  man. — W.R«L. 

t  There  is  an  apparent  difference  here^  hetween  Mr  Donovan's  remarks 
and  my  own^  as  to  the  poorness  of  the  intellectual  region  generally ;  this 
diHerence  is,  however,  only  in  appearance,  as  the  ''  readinesr'  of  which  Mr 
Donovan  speaks,  would  naturally  result  from  large  Individuality  and  full 
Constmctiveness,  while  the  intellect  generally  was  very  deficient.— W.RX. 

X  I  bad  noticed  this  fulness,  which  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the  adjoining  or^an  of  Order,  rather  than  of  Num- 
ber. Hence  my  remark  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper,  that  WilUams 
had  "  large  Individuality  and  Locality,  and  perhaps  Order.^^  We  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  manifestations  either  of  Order  or  Number. — 
W.  B.  L. 

Williams  died  "  boldly,"  but  not  "  recklessly."  As  a  proof  of  the  com* 
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Bter,  rather  than  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  *  noble  savage, 
man.' 

'^  Gluttony  and  drunkenness  having  been  predominant  fea- 
tures, I  cannot,  with  every  disposition  to  modify  my  opinion  on 
some  point  or  another,  see  any  ground  for  believing  the  charac- 
ter to  have  had  any  redeeming  features.  There  is  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  every  vice,  and  such  impulsive  force  and  self-re- 
liance, tnat  Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  very  best,  to  pro- 
duce a  sample  of  mankind  of  the  very  worst 

"  C.  DOKOVAN-" 

On  the  general  correspondence  between  Mr  Donovan's  sketch 
of  character,  made  from  phrenological  development  alone,  and 
my  own,  made  from  phrenological  indications  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  in  addition,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  comment;  for  though  the  captious  opponent  ot 
Phrenology  may  magnify  the  fact  (which  Mr  Donovan  so 
honourably  acknowledges)  of  the  rope-mark  being  apparent, 
yet  the  rope-mark  could  convey  no  intelligence  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  individual.  It  would  perhaps  natur- 
ally lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cast  was  that  of  a  murderer, 
(murder  being  the  chief,  if  not  only  crime,  for  which  the  punidi- 
ment  of  death  is  now  inflicted),  yet  this  would  by  no  means  imply 
that  the  criminal  must  needs  be  the  glutton  and  adulterer, 
**  the  wholesale  and  retail  robber  "  as  well  as  the  murderer, 
nor  could  it  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  criminal 
being  eventually  brought  to  a  sense  of  tike  enormity  of  his 
crimes  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  would,  however,  direct  atten- 
tion to  another  short  extract  from  the  wretched  criminal's 
Ck>nfession,  to  which  our  Legislature  and  judicial  authorities 
would  do  well  to  lend  a  listening  ear.  It  is  this : — **  I  was  made 
worse  by  being  two  months  m  Ruthin  gaol  as  a  vagabond ; 
all  the  misdemeanants  were  together  in  one  court,  and  we 
learned  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  there.  I  wish  the  truth 
to  be  known  that  others  may  take  warning."  Would  that  those 
who  have  the  power,  would  take  this  "  warning,^'  and  remedy 
this  crying  evil ! 

WoLVBBBAJf  PTON,  June  IB,  1842. 

posnre  with  which  he  awaited  his  end,  the  Shrewibttry  Newt  says — '*  On  no 
night  since  his  imprisonment^^ertainly  on  no  night  since  his  condemna- 
tion,—did  he  sleep  so  soundly  as  on  his  last  night ;  and  so  litUe  were  his 
spirits  mffled  by  Uie  imminent  approach  of  his  untimely  and  ghastly  doom, 
that  on  themonuDg  of  his  execution  he  ate  with  unusual  keenness  of  appetite, 
a  most  substantial  breakfast,  and  asked  Gough,  the  turnkey,  who  was  with 
him,  if  he  ever  saw  a  man  enjoy  his  last  meal  so  heartily."  At  the  period 
of  execution  also,  while  the  horrid  preliminaries  were  talong  place,  and  even 
oil  the  scaffold,  he  evinced  the  greatest  self-^tossession  and  presence  of  mind. 
— W.  R.  L. 
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IL— -Case  of  Hallucination  and  Epilepsy;  with  Bemarks  an  the 
Study  of  Insanity^  and  Improvement  of  Mental  Science^  by 
Medical  Men.  Bv  John  Clendinnino,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St  Marl^ebone  Infirmary.  (From  Report  of 
one  of  Dr  Clendinning's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Medical  Practice,  published  in  the  Lancet,  12th  March 
1842.) 

There  was  a  case  amongst  the  discharges  of  the  last  week, 
which  had  been  about  three  weeks  under  treatment  for  men- 
tal hallucination,  connected  with  fits,  which  I  must  notice. 
This  woman  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  for  nine 
years  been  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  an  epileptic  character. 
The  night  before  her  admission  she  had  one,  and,  after  her  re- 
covery from  the  fit,  her  mind  was  afi'ected ;  she  said  that  she 
had  been  bewitched  by  somebody  in  the  workhouse ;  on  every 
other  subject  her  mind  appeared  to  me  quite  clear,  but  on  this 
subject  she  never  hesitated  ;  she  seemed  quite  satisfied  of  the 
reality  of  her  fancy.  I  listened  to  her  story  gravely,  not  at- 
tempting to  dispute  with  her  about  it,  as  I  knew  I  might  add 
to  her  excitement  materially  by  doing  so,  and  that  I  should 
certainly  not  succeed  in  undeceiving  her.  On  examining  her 
person,  I  found  the  head  hot,  the  carotids  full,  and  resisting 
compression  strongly  ;  her  manner  and  expression  indicated 
excitement ;  she  complained  of  headache.  She  was  put  on 
broth  diet,  and  was  cupped  on  the  nape  to  eight  ounces,  and 
had  a  senna  draught  immediately.  Cold  was  then  applied  to 
the  head,  and  light  antimonials  were  ordered.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  head  was  much  relieved,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
had  no  trouble  from  the  witch  after  the  second  day  of  treat- 
ment. On  the  fifth  day,  however,  I  cupped  her  again  to  eight 
ounces ;  and  on  the  ninth  day,  all  trace  of  determination  to 
the  head  was  gone,  and  weakness  only  remained  :  her  hallu- 
cination had  disappeared  some  days  earlier. 

This  witchcraft  is  a  common  fancy  of  this  class  of  wrong- 
heads,  or  a  common  form  of  what  is  now  called  monomania. 
We  have  another  example  of  the  illusion  up  stairs  at  this  mo- 
ment :  it  is  a  case  you  have  all  seen  in  Alderton's  ward,  of  a 
woman  of  seventy-eight,  admitted  January  24th,  with  head- 
symptoms,  like  those  of  the  case  just  detailed.  This  old  lady 
assures  me,  that  for  a  long  time  the  spirit  of  some  person  that 
is  dead  has  lain  on  her,  and  caused  her  sharp  pain  in  every 
part  of  her  body,  so  that  she  sufiers  torture  from  it.  The 
oddest  feature  in  her  case  is  perhaps  this,  that,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, she  says  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  can 
release  her  from  the  spirit.    We  meet  strange  thmgs  in  the 
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practice  of  physic  ;  facts  stranger  than  fiction :  but  few  things 
in  physic  are  stranger  than  the  phantoms  of  the  crazed  mind. 
There  was  formerly  (now  many  years  ago)  an  official  register 
kept  by  the  honse-surgeon  of  this  infirmary,  of  the  illusions 
and  airy  yisions  of  the  inmates  of  onr  yesanial  wards,  and  it 
contained  some  curious  matter.  Witchcraft  frequently  re- 
curred in  it,  but,  of  course,  amongst  various  other  dreams. 
In  the  very  same  ward  in  which  the  former  woman  was  lo- 
cated, I  met  the  following  examples,  amongst  others,  within 
a  few  years,  while  it  was  a  male  ward.  One  day,  on  entering 
the  men's  vesanial,  I  saw  a  patient  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  co- 
vered over  with  the  bed-clothes ;  he  was  moaning  sadly.  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  whined  out,  that  he  had 
wrapped  himself  up  because  of  the  cold,  for  the  angels,  he 
said,  were  pouring  water  on  him  down  from  the  ceiling ;  and, 
he  added,  he  thought  it  very  unkind  of  them,  as  he  would  not 
serve  them  in  such  a  manner.  *  *  *  I  do  not  mention 
these  things  for  the  idle  purpose  of  raising  a  titter.  My  ob- 
ject is  very  different,  namely,  to  excite  curiosity  in  you  re- 
specting the  inmates  of  our  vesanial  wards.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  amongst  the  ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  persons  conmionly, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  under  treatment  in  that  part  of 
the  infirmary,  you  wUl  often  meet  with  facts  of  high  interest. 
I  now  draw  your  attention  to  them  in  this  pointed  way,  be- 
cause they  are,  so  fijtr  as  I  have  seen,  less  attended  to  by  our 
pupils  than  other  wards,  and  less,  I  think,  than  they  deserve. 
Those  wards  will  show  you  that,  as  in  the  two  cases  just  al- 
luded to,  so  in  most  cases,  if  not  all,  madness,  in  whatever 
form  and  degree,  involves  some  cerebral  disturbance  more  or 
less  amenable  to  medicine  and  professional  care.  You  will 
see  in  them  the  effects  of  bleeding,  antimony,  mercury,  sti- 
muli, opium,  cold  applications,  &c.,  administered  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  in  other  diseases,  though  with  important 
differences  as  to  degree  of  activity,  mode  of  combination,  and 
other  details.  It  is  very  much  during  the  acuter  states,  when 
medicine  has  most  direct  power,  that  our  insane  patients  are 
admitted,  being  passed  to  various  asylums  when  confirmed  or 
chronic.  If  you  are  ever  called  before  a  court  of  inquiry  re- 
specting lunacy,  &c.,  you  vnll  feel  the  advantage  of  having 
familiarized  yourselves  with  the  signs  and  effects,  physical  and 
moral,  of  mental  derangement  Let  me  add  one  more  reason 
or  inducement  to  watch  the  patients  in  these  wards.  It  is 
this : — ^In  all  ages  medical  men  have  been  large  contributors 
to  the  progress  of  science  ;  every  department  of  human  thought 
and  research  is  indebted  more  or  less  to  medical  learning  and 
talent ;  and  none  more  than  mental  science,  for  which,  per- 
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haps,  more  has  been  done  by  medical  men  than  by  any  other 
class  of  men  whatsoever.  Not  to  go  too  far  a-field,  I  may  re- 
fer to  our  great  reformer  Locke  as  a  physician.  His  system 
has  gone  to  pieces  now  some  time  since,  and  out  of  the  frag- 
ments have  been  constructed,  as  a  French  philosopher  (Baron 
Degerando)  has  clearly  shewn,  some  seven  or  eight  different 
and  jarring  systems  or  sub-systems.  But  the  business  of  re- 
form in  mental  science  has  been  resumed  on  other  and  sounder 
principles,  and  by  a  physician,  I  mean  Dr  Gall ;  and  Phreno- 
logy, or  the  science  of  mind,  when  it  shall  have  been  disen- 
cumbered of  numerous  crudities,  heaped  on  it  by  its  founder 
for  the  most  part,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  generally  be  regarded 
as  the  only  system  before  the  public  that  makes  any  tolerable 
approach  to  what  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  mankind 
can  recognise  as  real  in  science,  or  useful  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Now,  it  was  the  study  of  insanity  very  much  that  gave 
Gall  the  clue :  mad  people  are  unconscious  witnesses  against, 
and  telling  illustrations  of,  the  unsoundness  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tems. But  I  have  said  more  than  enough  on  the  point,  and 
must  conclude  with  this,  which,  if  you  will,  you  may  consider 
an  apology  for  alluding  to  such  things  as  phUosophy  and  men- 
tal science  in  this  place  of  sickness  and  suffering,  or  for  a  mo- 
ment turning  your  attention  away  from  practical  medicine, — 
and  it  is  this  : — Having  been  for  many  a  long  year  a  physician 
and  practitioner  before  I  had  been  able  practically  to  study 
insanity,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  lunatics,  &c.,  from  our 
hospitals,  and  of  medical  students  from  our  lunatic  establish- 
ments, I  have  personally  experienced  the  want  of  that  fami- 
liarity with  mental  disease  against  which  I  now  warn  you  in 
time  to  provide  yourselves,  as  to  a  considerable  extent  you 
may,  in  a  moderate  period,  in  these  wards. 


III.  On  the  Dercmgement  of  the  Organ  of  Amativeness  in  Herod 
the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  Barlow,  Episcopal  Minister  at 
Flatbush,  Long  Island.  (From  the  American  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  Nfarch  1842). 

Having  occasion  some  time  "ago  to  recur  to  the  account 
given  in  Josephus,  of  Herod  the  Great,  I  was  much  struck 
with  his  description  of  the  illness  of  that  prince,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Mariamne,  as  an  instance  of  the  reversed 
action  of  the  organ  of  jdmativeness. 

That  Jewish  Bluebeard,  like  his  royal  English  antitype, 
Henry  VIH.,  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  sexual 
passion,  and  the  furious  jealousy  and  revenge  to  which  it  oc- 
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casionally  gave  rise.  The  beautiful  and  chaste,  bat  indis- 
creet Mariamne,  was  the  object  of  his  most  devoted  love.  The 
selfishness  of  that  passion  was  twice  evinced,  by  his  giving 
private  orders  for  her  execution,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
lest  she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Anthony.  These  orders 
were  betrayed  to  her,  and,  together  with  the  death  of  her 
brother  by  Herod's  orders,  had  the  effect  of  alienating  her 
affections  from  him.  This  circumstance  enabled  his  mothmr 
and  sister  to  effect  her  ruin.  In  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  jealousy, 
which  they  had  excited,  he  caused  her  to  be  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed.  On  the  subsequent  discovery  of  her  innocence, 
he  was  seized  with  the  deepest  remorse,  which  was  followed 
by  a  severe  illness.  The  account  of  it  given  by  Josephus  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  But  when  she  was  once  dead,  the  King's  aflfections  for 
her  were  kindled  in  a  more  outrageous  manner  than  before, 
whose  old  passion  for  her  we  have  already  described ;  for  his 
love  to  her  was  not  of  a  calm  nature,  nor  such  as  we  omially 
meet  with  among  other  husbands  ;  for  at  its  commencement 
it  was  of  an  enthusiastic  kind,  nor  was  it  by  their  long  coha- 
bitation and  free  conversation  together,  brought  under  his 
power  to  manage;  but  at  this  time,  his  love  to  Marianme 
seemed  to  seize  him'in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  as  looked  like 
divine  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  taking  away  of  her  life ; 
for  he  would  frequently  call  for  her,  and  frequently  lament  for 
her,  in  a  most  indecent  manner.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  "was  so  far 
conquered  by  his  passion,  that  he  would  order  his  servants  to 
call  for  Mariamne,  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  and  could  still  hear 
them.  *  *  *  At  length  he  forced  himself  to  go  into 
desert  places,  and  there,  under  the  pretence  of  going  a  hunt- 
ing, bitterly  afflicted  himself;  yet  he  had  not  borne  his  grief 
there  many  days,  before  he  fell  into  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
temper himself.     He  had  an  inflammation  upon  him^  and  ▲ 

PAIN  IN  THE  HINDER  PART  OF  HIS  HEAD,  JOINED  WITH  MADNESS  ; 

and  for  the  remedies  that  were  used,  tiiey  did  him  no  good  at 
all,  but  proved  contrary  to  his  case,  and  so  at  length  brought 
him  to  despair." — Josephus^  Ant.  b.  xv.  c.  vii.  7. 

^'  This  was  a  clear  case  of  the  deranged  action  of  the  organ 
of  sexual  love.  Deprived  of  its  object,  it  put  on  a  morbid 
action,  and  drove  the  frantic  monarch  through  the  apartments 
of  his  palace,  calling  for  the  murdered  Mariamne.  The  un- 
conscious sleeper  answers  not ;  and  the  wretched  tyrant  flees 
from  the  halls  and  chambers  which  remorse  and  hopeless  love 
had  made  a  dreary  solitude,  and  seeks  a  refuge  from  self-re- 
proach in  the  desert.  The  aggrieved  organ  at  length  be- 
comes acutely  inflamed,  producing  *^  pains  in  the  hinder /Nir/ 
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of  the  head^  with  madness:^  The  inflammation  extended  at 
length  to  the  neighbouring  organs  of  CJombativeness  and  De- 
stmctiyeness,  and  made  him,  as  Josephus  goes  on  to  inform  us, 
"  readier  than  ever  upon  all  occasions  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
those  that  /ell  under  his  hand.  He  also  slew  the  most  intimate 
of  his  friends  y  They  might  well  suppose  him  to  be  smitten 
by  the  curse  of  God,  or  possessed  of  the  devil.  The  phrenolo- 
gist, however,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  more  rational 
account  of  the  king^s  distemper. 


IV.  Case  of  Deficiency  of  the  Organ  of  Concentrativeness. 
By  Mr  E.  J.  Hytche. 

I  have  recently  mot  with  a  case  which  illdStrates  Mr  Combe's 
views  respecting  Concentrativeness,  and  which  as  strikingly 
refutes  the  opinion  of  those  phrenologists  who  consider  that 
Firmness  is  competent  to  produce  mental  concentration  to  any 
pursuit  which  is  allied  to  the  specific  intellectual  development. 
On  examining  the  head  of  a  friend  of  good  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  possessing  the  bilio-sanguine  temperament,  I 
found  the  organ  of  Firmness  very  large,  and  that  of  Concen- 
trativeness very  deficient.  His  mental  characteristics  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words : — He  is  obstinate  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  complains  of  his 
inability  to  concentrate  his  powers  on  any  pursuit  which  re- 
quires continuity  of  thought.  Having  an  intellectual  deve- 
lopment far  above  the  average,  he  has  attempted  most  sciences 
and  arts ;  and  though  for  every  branch  he  hias  displayed  much 
natural  capacity,  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  study  any  one  suf- 
ficiently to  obtain  that  mastery  which  the  ability  displayed  at 
the  outset  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate ; — in  his  own  words, 
he  '^  begins  well,  but  tires  soon."  Although  he  possesses  a 
large  organ  of  Eventuality,  I  have  heard  him  complain,  that 
even  when  reading  a  novel,  he  is  unable  to  combine  chapter  with 
chapter,  when  the  events  have  not  been  consecutively  reported, 
or  Uie  details  have  been  in  the  least  degree  fragmentary ;  for 
he  has  lost  his  interest  in  the  first  chapter  before  he  has  arrived 
at  the  third.  He  was  unable  to  reconcile  this  deficiency  of 
mental  steadiness  with  his  large  organ  of  Firmness,  and  his 
almost  bilious  temperament;  but  his  doubts  were  removed 
when  I  stated,  that  obstinate  adherence  to  opinion  in  most 
cases  results  from  Self-Esteem  in  combination  with  Firmness^ 
and  that  Concentrativeness  imparts  the  tendency  to  continuous 
study  or  fixity  of  attention. 
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V.  Case  of  Local  Tubercular  Deposit  on  the  Surface  of  the  Brain. 
By  Robert  Dunx,  Esq.  (Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgical  Society,  14th  June  1842, 
published  in  the  Lancet  of  25th  June,  p.  460.) 

The  patient  was  a  little  boy,  two  years  old,  a  fine  intelli- 

fent  child,  who  had  been  healthy  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
[e  had  siiffered  little  during  dentition  :  at  eleven  months  he 
had  twelve  teeth,  and  could  then  walk  alone.  On  the  7th  of 
October  he  was  first  seized,  and  he  died  in  about  six  weeks, 
on  the  16th  of  November.  He  had  awoke  in  the  morning  as 
usual,  and  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  jerking  or  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  left  hand,  but  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  wrist  Excepting  this  continued  convulsive  jerking  of 
the  hand,  the  child  seemed  to  be  quite  well.  There  were 
no  indications  of  general  derangement.  About  a  fortnight 
before,  the  child  bad  fallen  down  stairs,  and  from  that  time 
had  been  irritable  and  fretful.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the 
jerking  subsided ;  it  returned  the  next  morning  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  extended  to  the  elbow.  The  foUowing  morn- 
ing there  was  a  slight  attack,  and  the  next  day  passed  with- 
out any  jerking,  but  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  pyrexia,  and  generd  constitutional  disturbance. 
He  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  frequently  applied 
the  hand  to  the  right  temple.  He  had  been  freely  purged 
at  first.  Leeches  were  now  applied ;  counter-irritants ;  cold 
lotions  and  ice  to  the  head ;  saline  medicine ;  and  calo- 
mel and  James's  powder  every  four  hoiurs.  This  course  was 
pursued  throughout  the  disease,  and  the  mercurial  ointment 
was  also  applied  to  the  armpits  night  and  morning,  but  saliva- 
tion was  not  induced.  During  the  next  four  or  five  days  he 
had  frequent  attacks  of  the  convulsions,  not  confined  to  the 
hand  and  arm,  but  involving  the  whole  of  the  left  side  and 
lower  extremity  in  convidsive  agitation,  with  twitchings  of  the 
eye  and  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  attack  lasting  for  hours. 
He  cried,  and  even  screamed  violently  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fits;  but  was  sensible  throughout,  and  could  at 
times  be  soothed  by  his  parents.  The  attacks  were  followed 
by  profound  sleep  for  several  hours,  and  the  side  was  left  par- 
tially paralyzed.  For  about  a  week  he  had  no  return  of  the 
fits,  except  occasional  jerkings  of  the  hand  and  foot:  the 
pai^ysis  was  not  persistent.  He  was  dull  and  heavy,  sleep- 
ing many  hours,  yet  sensible  when  awoke,  and  eager  for 
food.  He  had  a  quick  but  weak  and  irritable  pulse ;  dry, 
hot  skin,  and  great  thirst.     He  was  then  seized  with  a  kind 
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of  cramp  or  spasm  in  different  parts  of  the  affected  side, 
arm,  and  leg.  The  pain  was  most  distressing,  and  seemed 
as  in  ordinary  attacks  of  cramp,  which  it  closely  resembled^ 
to  be  in  some  degree  relieved  by  active  friction.  After  suffer- 
ing in  this  way  for  three  or  four  days,  he  was  left  with  de- 
cided symptoms  of  effusion.  The  convulsions  returned,  at- 
tacking the  right  side  in  a  similar  manner  in  which  the  left 
had  at  first  been  affected.  Both  sides  and  the  whole  body, 
indeed,  were  eventually  affected  with  convulsive  agitation,  and  - 
the  head  at  the  same  time  drawn  backwards.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  one  of  these  attacks  he  gradually  sunk. 

Note  of  the  Post-mortem  Appearances^  by  Dr  Todd^  of  King's 
College. — The  scalp  was  pale  and  bloodless,  like  the  rest  of  tiie 
body,  which  was  much  emaciated ;  the  dura  mater  healthy. 
The  vessels  on  the  superficies  of  the  brain  were  turgid  with 
dark  blood,  but  there  was  no  subarachnoid  effusion.  The 
arachnoid  cavity  was  natural.  On  the  surface  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  under  both  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater,  there  was  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter,  disposed  in 
patches  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  but  the  whole  occupying 
a  surface  of  about  two  inches  square.  The  deposit  was  most 
abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  but  it  nevertheless 
descended  into  the  sulci  between  them  ;  a  circumstance  which 
proved  its  connection  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  in  contact  with  the  tuber- 
cular matter  was  reddened  and  greatly  softened,  and,  on  mi- 
croscopic examination,  evinced  a  nearly  total  destruction  of* 
the  tubules  in  it,  a  great  enlargement  of  the  proper  globules  of 
the  grey  matter,  and  of  the  pigment  granules  which  adhere 
to  them.  The  softening  extended  a  slight  way  into  the  sub- 
jacent white  matter.  On  the  edge  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
corresponding  to  the  diseased  patch  on  the  right,  a  slight  tu- 
bercular deposit  had  taken  place  in  a  similar  manner,  pro- 
ducing a  red  softening  of  the  grey  matter  in  contact,  but  not 
occupying  more  than  a  half  inch  square  in  surface.  The  ven- 
tricles contained  more  water  than  natural,  about  double,  and 
did  not  collapse  when  laid  open.  The  cerebral  substance 
throughout,  excepting  at  the  diseased  parts,  was  firmer  than 
usual  at  the  patient's  age. 

Mr  Dunn  was  of  opinion  that  the  fall  which  he  had,  had 
operated  as  an  exciting  cause  in  setting  up  diseased  action 
about  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  that  the  local  affection,  the 
simple  twitching  of  the  hand  and  jerking  of  the  arm,  was  the 
consequence  of  the  local  membranous  irritation  thus  induced. 
Irritation  of  the  membranes  and  cineritious  substance  of  the 
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brain  be  believed  to  be  attended  with  convulsions,  without  de- 
cided or  persistent  paratysis,  and  that  it  requires  the  medul- 
lary matter  to  be  involved  to  render  the  parsdysis  permanent. 
Achnitting  that  red  softening  of  the  brain  is  the  result  of  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  its  substance,  persistent  paralysis  in  the 
present  case  was  not  to  be  expected,  until  the  inflammatory 
action  had  involved  the  medullary  substance.     In  briefly  ad- 
verting to  the  phrenological  beai*in^  of  the  case,  Mr  Dunn 
considered  Phrenology  not  in  the  li^t  of  a  system  of  psycho- 
logy, but  of  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  medical  in- 
quirer to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bringing  its 
pretensions  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  that  it  was  to  post- 
mortem examinations  of  the  brain,  and  to  pathological  inves- 
tigation, more  than  to  any  other  source,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  evidence  in  support  or  refutation  of  its  dogmata.     In  the 
present  instance  the  parents  of  the  child,  who  know  nothing 
of  Phrenology,  had  been  forcibly  struck  with  a  change  in  the 
disposition  dF  the  child,  which  they  had  observed  for  some 
months  previous  to  the  child's  illness  to  have  been  gradually 
taking  place.     From  being  a  happy,  placid,  docile  boy,  he  had 
become  more  and  more  petulant,  self-willed,  and  obstinate. 
On  the  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  brain,  the  tubercular 
deposit  was,  found  to  be  situated  on  that  part  of  each  of  the 
hemispheres  where  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  located  the  or- 
gan ot  firmness.    Among  the  first  of  the  morbid  effects  aris- 
ing from  the  tubercular  deposit,  would  be  an  irritating  exdte^ 
fn&nt  in  the  grev  substance,  which  would  lead  to  an  abnormal 
development  of  its  functional  power.     Now,  obstinacjr  is  an 
abuse  of  firmness^  and  if  we  associate  the  change  of  disposi- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  child  Mrith  tiie  structural 
disturbance  induced  by  the  tubercular  deposit,  the  case  might 
be  fairly  adduced  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim, and  of  the  locality  which  they  have  assigned  as  the  site 
of  the  organ  of  firmness. 

In  the  desultory  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr  Dunn's  paper,  Dr  Seymour  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  various  points  of  interest  which  it  touched  upon. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  author  regarding  the  necessity  of 
the  involvement  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  for 
the  production  of  persistent  paralysis. 

Dr  Anderson  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr  Dunn.  He 
believed  that  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in- 
duced convulsions,  and  that  it  required  lesion — sudden  and 
violent,  perhaps,— of  the  medullary  substance  to  produce  per- 
sistent paralysis. 
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Dr  Mayo  alluded  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  cases  similar 
to  that  related  by  Mr  Dunn,  which  he  considered  one  of  tu- 
bercular deposit  brought  into  an  active  state  by  the  fall.  The 
use  of  calomel  has  been  highly  lauded  by  some,  and  condemned 
by  others ;  he  thought  we  should  be  guided  in  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  strength  of  the 
child,  the  condition  of  the  glandular  system,  and  the  state 
of  the  secretions.  Where  these  contra-indicated  the  use  of 
mercury,  the  plan  of  support  should  be  adopted. 

Dr  Addison  entered  at  some  length  into  a  description  of 
the  various  forms  of  tuberculous  dlseaBo  of  the  brain.  He 
took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to  make  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  correctness  of  Dr  Hall's  theory,  that 
epilepsy  resulted  from  spinal  irritation,  and  which,  two  vears 
before,  he  had  disputed  in  that  Society ;  he  was  now  convinced 
that  Dr  Hall  was  right.  His  (Dr  A.)  attention  had  of  late 
been  much  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  spine  in  cases  of 
epilepsy ;  and  he  had  found  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
had  originated  in  the  brain,  that  the  irritation  had  been  con- 
veyed down  the  spinal  marrow. 

Mr  Dunn  said  that  the  first  symptoms,  as  the  twitching 
of  the  hand  and  jerking  of  the  arm,  in  his  case,  he  considered 
to  be  associated  with  the  true  spinal  system  of  Dr  M.  Hall, 
and  dependent  upon  irritation  set  up  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Dr  M.  Hall  had  shewn  by 
experiment  that  irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  of  the  spinal  cord,  did  produce  convulsions. 


XZZ.  NOTZOS8  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  A  Review  of  Berkeleife  Theory  of  Vision,  designed  to  shew 
the  Unsoundness  of  that  celebrated  Speculation,  By  Samuel 
Bailbt,  Author  of  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publi- 
cation of  Opinions,  &c.    London :  Ridgway.     1842. 

This  is  a  clear,  logical,  elegant  argument  on  a  subject  purely 
metaphysical.  It  is  extended  to  a  volume  of  239  octavo  pages, 
and  therefore,  we  fear,  destined  to  be  read  through  by  a  very 
select  few  indeed.  To  our  mind  it  completely  succeeds  in  its 
object ;  and  as  a  model  for  the  metaphysical  student,  as  well 
as  a  total  demolition  of  a  theory  which  has  misled  the  most 
celebrated  metaphysicians  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is  well  en- 
titled to  take  its  place  among  standard  metaphysical  works. 

Although  the  author  assumes  the  credit  of  great  boldness, 
in  questioning  a  theory  which  Hartley,  Reid,  Smith,  Condillac, 
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Voltaire,  and  Stewart,  not  only  did  not  question,  but  did  not 
dare  to  examine, — Stewart  even  denouncing  as  utter  folly 
the  very  approach  to  a  doubt  about  it, — ^we  must  claim  for  the 
phrenologbts  the  first  assault  upon  it,  and,  moreover,  the  first 
complete  refutation  of  it. 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  these  writers  have,  for  many 
years,  challenged  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  and  vindicated  the 
sense  of  Sight  from  an  alleged  dependence  upon  Touch,  for 
its  perception  of  form,  and  of  all  the  three  directions  of  size, 
height,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  last  constituting  distance,  or  as 
it  has  been  called  in  the  theory,  *'  outness."  Mr  Bailey  first 
shews  clearly  that  Bishop  Berkeley  assumed,  without  proving, 
his  predicate  ;  and  that  his  metaphysical  successors  lauded,  but 
never  examined,  his  "  beautiful  theory.'*  He  then  proceeds 
to  ask  why  the  sensation  of  outness,  or  distance,  should  not 
belong  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  touch,  and  most  legiti- 
mately fixes  the  onus  probandi  on  those  who  assert  that  it 
should  not,  or  does  not.  We  do  perceive  distance  by  the  eye ; 
that  we  got  the  power  through  any  other  medium  but  the  eye 
requires  demonstration,  and  it  has  received  none. 

Besides  much  cogent  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  author 
adduces  the  unanswerable  fact,  that  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, when  they  have  not  been  an  hour  in  existence,  demon- 
strate by  their  actions  that  they  perceive  outness  and  distance 
by  the  eye  alone.  The  human  eye,  at  birth,  is  too  imperfect 
to  be  a  mir  test.  The  cases  of  restored  sight,  by  the  removal 
of  cataract,  although  likewise  not  fair  tests,  considering  the 
state  of  the  organ  immediately  after  the  operation,  are,  never- 
theless, mainly  in  the  author's  favour.  These  also  prove 
that  form  or  figure,  as  well  as  distance,  can  be  «^^w.  To  this 
it  is  no  answer,  that  at  first  Mr  Wardrop^s  adult  patient 
could  not  by  her  sight  tell  which  was  the  pencil  and  which 
the  key,  and  wished  to  touch  them  to  ascertain.  It  is  enough 
that  she  saw  them  to  be  difierent,  and  she  would  learn  by  sight 
alone,  as  she  had  once  done  by  touch,  to  distinguish  and  name 
them.  Unless  it  could  be  shewn,  which  it  cannot,  that  with- 
out touching  them  she  could  never  have  perceived  their  forms, 
her  hesitation  at  first  is  no  confirmation  of  the  theory  of 
Berkeley, 

The  following,  which  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  this 
able  treatise,  we  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  philoso- 
phical and  elegant  style  of  composition  : — -. 

**  In  the  preceding  treatise  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
ingenious  Theory  of  Berkeley  a  close,  comprehensive,  and,  I 
hope,  candid  examination.  With  this  view,  I  have  directed 
my  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
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ness,  on  which  Berkeley  himself  has  almost  exclusively  dwelt, 
and  have  shewn  that  they  not  only  oflFer  no  support  to  his 
doctrine,  but  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  it. 

*^  In  the  next  place,  I  have  examined  such  phenomena  as  are 
external  to  the  observer.  The  indications  of  vision  presented 
by  the  lower  animals,  by  infants,  and  by  blind  persons  restored  to 
sight,  have  been  successively  passed  in  review,  and  have  all 
tended  to  prove  the  unsounchiess  of  this  celebrated  hypothesis. 
Wherever  I  have  sought  for  evidence  the  character  of  the 
testimony  has  been  uniform ;  metaphysical  investigation  and 
physiological  inquiry  have  given  tiie  same  answer,  and  alike 
served  to  confirm  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the  direct 
visual  perception  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 

"If  these  conclusions  should  be  corroborated  by  strict  investi- 
gation on  the  part  of  various  competent  inquirers,  and  appear 
as  clear  and  correct  to  others  as  they  do  to  the  author  ;  and 
if  the  theory  of  Berkeley  should  consequently  fall ;  its  general 
reception  by  philosophers  heretofore  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  speculative  philosophy. 

"  This  general  reception  of  it  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  the 
great  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  developed  and  maintained  ; 
and  yet  a  close  examination  will  scarcely  fail  to  convince  any 
one,  that  the  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vbion  is  rather 
a  clever  mustering  of  plausible  arguments,  in  support  of  a 
favourite  notion,  by  a  mind  delighting  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  subtlety,  than  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  or  a  skilful  arrangement  of  a  train  of  ideas  in  their  due 
logical  order  and  dependence.  It  has  little  method,  and 
abounds  in  repetition  for  want  of  it,  while  the  author  scarcely 
seems  at  all  times  sufficiently  master  of  the  impalpable  and 
shadowy  notions  which  he  has  called  up,  to  escape  confusion 
and  perplexity. 

"  That  an  hypothesis  so  insecurely  founded,  and  so  slightly 
although  ingeniously  supported,  should  have  been  so  long  re- 
garded as  valid,  has  probably  arisen  from  the  abstruseness  of 
the  subject,  and  the  consequent  disinclination  of  most  people 
to  think  it  out  for  themselves. 

"  It  is  so  much  easier  to  adopt  the  reasonings  and  repre- 
sentations of  an  ingenious  philosopher,  than  to  scrutinize  them 
step  by  step,  that  when  his  doctrines  are  speciously  main- 
tained, when  they  are  at  the  same  time  not  concerned  in  any 
practical  result,  and  when  the  correction  of  their  errors  de- 
pends rather  on  continuity  and  precision  of  thought  and  ac- 
curacy of  deduction,  than  on  physical  investigation  or  experi- 
mental inquiry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  handed  down 
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unchallenged  from  (me  generation  to  another,  and  are,  per- 
haps, at  last  arrested  in  their  tranquil  descent  by  some  for- 
tuitous circumstance,  which  instigates  an  inquirer  to  question 
their  soundness.'^ 


II.  Die  Phrendoyie  in  und  Aueeerhalb  Deuteehiand.  Von 
GusTAv  voK  Strute,  &c.  Heidelberg,  1843.    8yo.  pp.  55. 

Phrenology  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere.  By  Gustav  von 
Struvb,  Advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baden  in  Mann- 
heim.   Heidelberg,  1843. 

The  first  section  of  this  very  judicious  publication  em- 
braces a  brief  history  of  Phrenology.  **  Long,''  says  Mr  Von 
Struve,  "  was  the  sleep  of  the  seven  brothers  in  the  cave 
of  the  mountain  Gelion  near  Ephesus,  and  great  was  their 
astonishment  when  they  awoke.  I  will  not  maintain  that  the 
Germans  may  in  every  respect  be  compared  with  propriety 
to  these  seven  sleepers  ;  but  certainly  they  may  be  so  in  re- 
gard to  Phrenology.  They  have  slept  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  unconscious  of  the  aavance  which  this  science  has  been 
making  in  France,  England,  Italy,  North  America,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Australia,  since  Gall  left  his  native  country ;  and 
even  yet  the  greater  number  of  them  have  not  awaked  from 
their  repose.  A  striking  proof  of  this  fact  is  exhibited  by  the 
lately  published  work  of  Dr  Cams  of  Dresden,*  which  pre- 
tends to  found  a  new  and  scientific  cranioscopy,  while  the 
author  does  not  betray  the  slightest  appearance  of  knowing 
that  this  scientific  foundation  has  already  been  given  to  the 
study  through  the  co-operation  of  several  hunched  persons 
in  lectures  and  published  works,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  any  single  individual  could  be  in  a  condition  to 
accomplish,  however  suited  to  the  task." 

The  author  proceeds  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  science  ; 
he  then  treats  of  its  principles,  and  afterwards  of  the  indivi- 
dual organs.  Section  IV.  contains  a  powerful  representation 
of  the  practical  importance  of  Phrenology  ;  while  Section  V. 
treats  of  the  explanations  which  it  afibrds  of  many  important 
mental  phenomena.  In  Section  VI.  the  objections  aguinst 
Phrenology  are  considered  and  refuted.  Section  VII.  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  Phrenology  with  former  systems  of  psy- 
chology and  anthropology ;  from  which  we  learn  that,  in  Ger- 
many as  in  this  country,  every  leading  author  founds  and  de- 
fends a  psychological  theory  of  his  own.  "  What  should  we  think 
if,  in  Heidelberg,  one  system  of  human  anatomy,  in  Leipsic 
♦  Noticed  in  our  16th  toI.,  pp.  154,  376. — Ed. 
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another,  in  Berlin  a  third,  in  London  a  fourth,  in  Dublin  a 
fifth,  and  in  Edinburgh  a  sixth,  were  taught,  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  universities  differed  from  each  other,  not  in 
regard  to  minute  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  human  struc- 
ture, but  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  import- 
ant bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels !  Yet  such  is 
the  spectacle  presented  by  psychology,  where  Phrenology  is 
unknown."  The  author  concludes  &e  work  in  Section  vIII. 
with  some  remarks,  illustrated  by  cuts,  on  the  relation  between 
national  character  and  national  development  of  brain. 

We  consider  this  little  work  as  calculated  to  be  eminently 
useful  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany  in 
relation  to  Phrenology,  and  expect  that  it  will  attain  an  exten- 
sive circulation. 


The  Phrenological  Almanac^  or  Psychological  Annual,     No.  II. 
—for  1843.     Glasgow  :  J.  and  G.  Goyder.     8vo,  pp.  64. 

The  second  Number  of  this  successful  Annual  has  just  been 
published,  and  lies  before  us.  It  reflects  credit  upon  its  con- 
ductors in  the  zeal,  industry,  and  judgment  which  it  displays. 
It  ransacks  the  phrenological  world  for  matter,  seizing  the 
near,  and  sweeping  the  horizon,  like  the  seaman  with  his  te- 
lescope in  his  hand,  for  the  distant.  We  are  happy  to  observe, 
that  "  two  very  large  editions  of  the  first  number  were  speedily 
sold  off,'^  and  that  it  has  been  "  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
work  stereotyped.'*  This  success  is  well  merited.  The  first 
article  in  the  new  number,  is  the  second  lecture  of  a  course 
delivered  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  -by  Mr  Alexander  Falkner, 
now  of  Edinburgh.  We  haal  the  labours  of  well-educated 
honest  lecturers  in  a  field  so  wide,  and  yet  so  imperfectly 
supplied.  It  is  important  that  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence should  occupy  it  extensively,  to  the  exclusion  of  quacks 
and  impostors.  As  we  think  well  of  Mr  Falkner^s  lectures 
in  their  substance,  we  cannot  withhold  a  word,  in  friendship, 
on  their  style.  It  is  too  much  the  style  of  a  young  man. 
While  he  communicates  to  his  audience  faithfully  the  informa- 
tion which  forms  the  introductory  matter  to  all  good  phreno- 
logical lectures,  he  creates  the  impression,  which  nevertheless 
may  be  unfounded,  that  his  ambition  is  to  shine,  as  much  as 
to  teach.  His  smartness,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  are  not  sub- 
ordinate, but  prominent  and  primary,— do  not  arise  out  of  a 
grave  philosophical  development  of  the  subject,  but  are  stuck 
upon  it  all  over,  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  theme  and  its 
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adornments.  This  fault  of  youth^s  Ideality  and  enthusiasm 
so  much  more  promising  than  dulness,  is  curable ;  and  in 
Mr  Falkner  is  well  worth  curing.  If  he  will  think  more  of 
the  body  of  his  subject,  and  less  of  its  dress,  which  last,  in  his 
hands,  will  be  all  the  more  graceful  that  it  is  less  thought  of 
and  worn  more  easy, — if  he  will  advance  the  philosopher  in 
front  of  the  poet,  wit,  or  orator, — ^he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an 
effective  and  re€*Uv  eloquent  teacher  of  Phrenology.  ,  We  ob- 
serve Mr  Falkner  s  name  at  Article  IX.,  in  which  is  seen  the 
same  ambitious  composition,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Decla- 
matory treatment  of  the  question  of  Materialism  is  peculiarly 
inappropriate,  and  tends,  if  not  to  obscure  the  subject,  at 
least  to  puzzle  the  reader  as  to  the  author's  views  of  it. 

The  second  article  treats  of  the  subjects  of  Materialism  and 
Mesmerism,  both  at  present,  but  with  very  different  degrees 
of  claim  to  attention,  agitating  the  phrenological  world.  In 
the  Materialism  question,  the  author  takes  the  same  view  as 
wedoof  the  unadvisedstepof  Dr  Engledue,  and  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  essence  either  of  matter  or  mind  ;  but  goes  beyond  what, 
we  thiqk,  that  ignorance  warrants,  and  holds  them  to  be 
distinct  existences.  Before  this  conclusion  can  be  fairly 
drawn,  we  must,  it  appears  to  us,  know  the  essence  of  both. 
He  concurs  in  our  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is 
not  affected  by  either  view  of  the  question  ;  yet  he  is  not  free  of 
fears  that  Materialism  leads  to  atheism,  seeing  that  if  we  deny 
an  immaterial  part  to  man,  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  immate- 
rial God.  Thb,  we  humbly  think,  besides  being  a  non  sequiiur^ 
is  founded  on  an  assumption,  in  boldness  far  beyond  any 
made  by  Dr  Engledue, — that  we  know  the  divine  essence  of 
the  Incomprehensible, — ^that ''  by  searching  we  can  find  out 
God."  We  farther  differ  from  the  author  of  the  article,  in  so 
far  as  he  excepts  to  the  introduction  of  mesmerical  phenomena 
as  confirmatory  of  phrenological  organology.  We  wish  to 
give  the  alleged  facts  fair  play,  and  regret  the  disposition 
shewn  by  not  a  few  phrenologists,  to  treat  them  pretty  much 
after  the  fashion  of  that  treatment  which  their  own  facts  have, 
as  they  themselves  think  most  unjustly,  received.  This  is  to 
kick  the  dog  at  Stamboul,  according  to  a  Turkish  proverb,  be- 
cause of  the  dog  that  bit  us  at  Cairo.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not accord  to  Article  II.  the  character  of  a  perfectly  unpreju- 
diced composition. 

We  have  not  very  much  to  remark  upon  the  other  ar- 
ticles. Dr  Maxwell's  is  a  sensible  short  paper  on  the 
quesHo  verata  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  tables  of  the 
skull,  in  which  he  advises  phrenologists  not  only  not  to  con- 
tend for  parallelism,  but  to  admit,  or  rather  found   upon, 
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fson-parallelism  as  the  truth,  and  address  themselves  to  the 
easy  task  of  shewing  that,  instead  of  injuring,  the  fact  aids 
Phrenology.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  absolute  pa- 
rallelism has  never  been  contended  for  by  phrenologists,  and 
that  the  existence  of  such  inequalities  of  thickness  of  the  skull 
as  those  spoken  of  by  Dr  Maxwell,  has  long  been  recognised 
in  the  standard  works.  Dr  Maxwell  says, — "  Were  the  organs 
of  the  mind  of  all  men  exercised  according  to  the  same  ratio, 
all  heads  would  be  of  precisely  the  same  shape  ;  man,  going 
on  in  the  evenly  tenor  of  his  way,  would  present  no  variety. 
In  this  case,  the  manipulator,  the  phrenologist,  would  have 
nothing  striking  to  predicate  ;  his  art  would  be  gone.'*  Here 
it  is  erroneously  assumed  that  all  are  born  with  the  same  con- 
formation of  brain,  and  that  all  brains  which  are  alike  at  birth 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  equal  development  in  the  same  di- 
rections. On  the  main  subject,  the  opinions  of  Dr  Maxwell  are 
thus  expressed  : — "  The  brain  of  man  is  not  stationary  in  size 
— ^neither  as  a  whole,  nor  in  any  of  its  parts,  or  artificial  divi- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  various  portions  of  it  are,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  an  irregularly  alter- 
nate state  of  activity  and  inactivity,  and  must,  at  all  times, 
be  either  increasing  or  diminishing  in  bulk.  That  this  is 
actually  the  state  of  matters  during  the  natural  life  of  every 
individual,  we  have  much  in  proof,  and  among  the  best 
proo&  we  have,  is  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  cranium. 
The  smaller  variations  in  size  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  may  not  tell  on  the  surface  of  the  head  ;  for  a  part  of  the 
brain,  after  having  for  some  time  advanced  outward  and  pushed 
the  inner  table  before  it,  may  retrograde  again,  before  the  outer 
table  has  advanced  to  any  sensible  extent.  When  we  consider 
the  many  accidents  to  which  mankind  are  liable,  together 
with  the  many  seasons  of  indefinite  purpose  to  which  all  are 
more  or  less  subject,  we  may  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  its 
smaller  differences  in  size  are  not  seen  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  cranium.  That  they  have  their  effect  on  the  inner 
surface  of  it,  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt.  In 
every  skull  that  we  have  examined  with  a  view  to  this  fact, 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  we  have  seen  some  parts  of  it  thin- 
ner than  other  parts  of  it ;  even  to  that  extent  was  it  thin- 
ner, as  to  be  diaphanous.  In  all  subjects  in  which  this  is 
found,  we  may  presume  that  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
brain  have  recently,  and  for  some  time,  been  experiencing  an 
increase  in  bulk,  and  that  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  had  for 
a  certain  duration  of  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  indivi- 
dual, been  actually  yielding  to  pressure  from  within,  caused 
by  the  growth  of  brain  at  the  particular  part.    Other  parts  of 
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the  same  skull  may  be  found  thicker  than  natural.  In  such 
places,  we  may  presume  that  the  brain  has  recently  become 
of  less  bulk,  and  that  the  cranium,  in  process  of  adi^tine  to 
it,  has  the  inner  table  receding  from  the  outer  one.  Con- 
cluding from  appearances  in  a  skull  that  the  brain  of  the  in- 
dividual, for  a  certain  period  recently  anterior  to  death,  must 
have  experienced  in  particular  parts,  corresponding  to  certain 
organs,  an  increase  or  deprease  in  size,  we  are  warranted  fur- 
ther to  presume,  that  these  changes  were  attended  with  con- 
comitant activity  of  some,  and  inactivity  of  other  organs,  si- 
tuated in  their  localities  respectively,  corresponding  to  mani- 
festations of  the  mind,  which  may  have  been  recognised  by 
the  friends  or  attendants  of  the  deceased.  Large  frontal 
sinuses,  we  think,  are  under  the  same  predicament  with  thick 
cranium ;  that  is,  the  organs  behind  them  have  shrunk  from 
inactivity,  and  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
sinus  over  each  of  them  respectively,  and  the  inner  table  has 
followed  them,  leavine^  the  outer  table  in  its  original  or  state 
of  greatest  elevation.  These  opinions  are  worthy  of  consi- 
deration ;  but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction 
between  what  '*  we  may  presume*''  and  what  is  proved. 

The  history  of  William  Henderson,  a  criminal,  is  told  with 
spirit,  but  with  rather  too  much  straining  after  effect,  in  Ar- 
ticle IV.  Mr  Hytche's  successful  experiment  on  religious  me- 
lancholy (Article  V.),  by  explaining  to  the  patient  p^renologi- 
callv  the  delusions  under  which  he  suffered,  though  it  will  not 
uniformly  succeed,  is  always  worth  trying.  The  conversion 
to  Phrenology  of  the  Rev.  S.  Deane  by  his  preparations  to 
fit  himself  to  lecture  it  down  in  America,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  audience  when  he  delivered  a  powerful  lecture  in 
its  favour,  is  a  history  worth  recording,  and  is  well  recorded 
in  Article  VI.,  borrowed  from  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal.  That  Journal  is  very  properly  censured,  in  Article 
VIL,  for  the  extravagancies  with  which  its  editor,  Mr  Fowler, 
sometimes  deforms  its  pages.  Article  VII I.  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  Mr  Hawkins's  triple  callipers,  illustrated  by  a 
very  distinct  engraving.  The  object  of  this  ingenious  instru- 
ment is  to  measure  the  head,  particularly  the  distance  from 
any  medial  organ  to  the  middle  of  a  straight  line  passing 
through  the  orifices  of  the  ear. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Article  IX.,  Mr  Falkner's  not 
very  clearly  expressed  opinion  on  the  question  of  Materialism. 
He  '*  regrets  that  this  denouement  of  a  mere  *  section'  (of  the 
Association)  should  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  any  member, 
far  less  to  that  of  those  who  can  only  he  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic as  the  fathers  of  the  science,  and  as  the  guardians  of  dieir 
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opinionate  morak  against  theological  heresy.  Our  laini^nta- 
tion  is  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  Phrenology.*' 

The  next  article  is  a  very  short  one  on  the  origin  and  moral 
protection  of  property, — ^Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientious- 
ness,— in  contrast  witii  the  lengthened  dissertations,  on  the 
first  by  Paley,  and  on  the  last  by  Adam  Smith. 

Among  the  articles  of  Intelligence  in  the  Almanac,  we  find 
the  proposals  which  Mr  Hawkins  has  published  in  our  present 
Number,  p.  51,  for  founding  a  society  to  be  designated  '*  The 
Christian  Phrenological  Society,"  and  for  establishing  a  quar- 
terly journal,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Christian  Phrenologist'' 
That  the  intentions  of  Mr  Hawkins  are  worthy  of  high  respect, 
all  who  know  him  must  be  satisfied ;  yet  we  doubt  whether 
these  proposals  are  judiciously  made.  They  are  not,  we  fear, 
capable  of  being  successfully  or  beneficially  carried  into  efiect. 
First,  the  Society  will  inevitably  become  a  theological  more 
than  a  philosophical  association.  Its  enquiries  will  cease  to 
be  free,  and  will  be  made  to  quadrate  wi^  its  Scriptural  in- 
terpretations, to  the  serious  damage  of  both.  Or,  if  no  reli- 
gious creed  be  adopted,  differences  of  opinion  on  theological 
points  will  give  rise  to  disputes  which  must  utterly  mar  the 
utility  of  the  Society.  Secondly,  its  members,  if  bound  to- 
gether by  a  creed,  will  form  a  sect  of  phrenologists  who  will 
either  themselves  direct  the  odium  theologicum  against  all 
phrenologists  without  their  pale,  or,  by  their  very  existence, 
encourage  the  "  falsely  and  perniciously  impressed"  public  to 
do  so.  The  impressions  of  the  public  will  not  be  cured  by  the 
Society ;  they  will  only  be  differently  directed  and  most  un- 
justly strengthened.  The  philosophical  truth  of  Phrenolo^, 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  impressions  with  regard  to  it,  require 
nothing  more  for  the  triumph  of  the  one  and  the  refutation  of 
the  other,  than  their  own  respective  characters.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  Christian  Chemical,  Mechanical,  or  Geological 
Society  !  Science,  as  the  result  of  observed  phenomena,  oij^ht 
to  be  pursued  without  connexion  with  revealed  theology.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  consequences  of  assuming  the  Scriptures  as 
an  authority  for  the  "dogma  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  around  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 
Nothing  will  more  tend  to  injure  Christianity  itself  than  such 
an  unwarranted  use  of  it  as  that  proposed  by  Mr  Hawkins.  We 
trust  that,  on  reconsideration,  he  will  see  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  his  plan. 

The  Almanac  contains  several  communications,  by  Messrs 
Craig,  Leighton,  Hall,  and  Atkinson,  of  experiments  in  Mes- 
mero-Phrenology,  on  which  subject  we  have  not  room  in  the 
present  Number  to  make  any  observations. 
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After  giving  a  usefdl  list  of  Phrenological  Societies,  Lec- 
turers, and  Commercial  Museums,  the  Almanac  concludes 
with  a  meteorological  vaticination  by  Mr  Mackenzie  for  1843, 
vdUeat  quantum  valere  potest^  and  the  usual  monthly  tables  for 
the  same  year.  We  say,  as  we  said  before,  to  the  editor — 
'*  Euge  et  perge." 


IVa  INT  K I  iTiTOBBf CCy  9L0m 

Aberdeen. — The  Phrenological  Society  in  this  city  continues  in  steady  and 
active  progress.  Since  the  date  of  last  report,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal papers  that  have  been  read : — On  the  Education  of  Veneration,  by 
Rev,  Mr  P.  Olerihew.  On  the  tendency  of  the  Popular  Movements,  by 
Mr  J.  Stratton.  On  the  Education  of  Causality,  by  Rev.  Mr  P.  Clerihew. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Phrenological  Ethics,  by  Dr  Gregory.  The 
Peculiarities  of  human  nature  considered  in  reference  to  Happiness,  by 
Rev.  P.  Clerihew.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Education  of  the  People, 
by  Mr  John  Esdale.  Introductory  Paper  on  Education,  by  Mr  R.  J.  Reid. 
On  Popular  Amusements,  by  Mr  Esdale.  At  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  the  5th  instant,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  office-bearers 
and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year : — George  Combe,  Esq.  Honorary  Pre* 
tident;  Professor  Gregory,  King's  College,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid,  teacher.  Pre- 
9idenU;  Mr  James  Straton,  Secretary  ;  Mr  William  Still,  Treamrer;  Mr 
Thomas  Kirby,  Librarian  ;  Messrs  G.  Petrie,  J.  Johnston,  John  Finlason, 
Alex.  Massbn,  and  J.  Esdale,  Members  of  Committee.  Twelve  volumes 
of  the  latest  works  have  been  added  to  the  library  last  year,  and  surplus 
funds  are  expected  to  enable  us  to  add  as  many  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Dee.  1842.  J.  S.  Secretary. 

Colchester. — To  the  Editor. — Sir,  I  take  leave  to  inform  you,  that  a  So- 
ciety for  the  study  of  Phrenology  has  been  recently  established  in  this  town. 
Mr  Donovan  of  London  was  engaged  by  the  Society  to  deliver  a  course 
of  four  lectures  to  the  public  upon  the  leading  principles  of  the  science, 
which  were  well  attended  by  highly  respectable  audiences,  and  appeared 
in  some  degree  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  too  generally  exists.  A 
medical  gentleman  of  the  town  has  since  favoured  them  with  a  public 
lecture  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System, 
and  they  have  some  other  lectures  promised  upon  some  of  its  applications ; 
a^d  although  novices  are  said  to  be  enthusiasts,  they  feel  warranted  in 
congratulating  themselves  upon  having  induced  at  lea^t  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  Phrenology.     I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Undbrwood,  Seep. 
Eatt  Stockwell  SL,  CoUketttr,  Etux, 
Dtcember  3. 1843. 

Edinburgh. — At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, held  on  12th  December,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  of- 
fice-bearers for  the  ensuing  year : — Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  President ; 
Peter  Couper,  James  Tod,  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D.,  and  Francis  Farquhar- 
•on,  M.D.,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Charles  Maclaren,  Andrew  Dun,  George  Monro, 
George  Cox,  James  Simpson,  and  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  Councillors; 
Robert  Cox,  Secretary  and  Curator  of  Museum, — Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Loch- 
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end,  was  unanimously  admitted  as  an  Ordinary  Member. — ^The  following 
donations  were  receivedy  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors :— Cast  of  the 
Head  of  Daniel  Good,  executed  at  London  for  Murder ;  presented  by  Mr 
James  Deville.  Bust  of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Stannus ;  presented  by  the  Sculp* 
tor,  Mr  Clarke  of  Sheffield.  Six  Skulls,  presented  by  Miss  Baillie  of  Pol- 
kemmet:  viz.  (1.)  Skull  dug  up  on  Mount  Henry,  near  Lewes,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  head  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (2.)  Skull  found  in  a  moss-moor  at  Linton, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  young  trooper,  killed  during  the 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (3.)  Skull  from  Borne,  haying  the 
situations  of  the  organs  marked  on  it  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  (4.)  Skull  dug 
out  of  the  beach  near  Lamahinden,  Argyleshire,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Danish  invaders  who  were  defeated  there  by  the  High- 
landers, and  whose  slain  were  buried  in  the  sand.  (6.)  Skull  sent  to  a 
lady  by  Dr  Monro,  and  said  to  be  the  head  of  an  Irish  girl.  (6.)  Skull 
taken  from  the  excavations  of  Tusculum,  near  Frescati,  Borne,  1830. 
Cast  of  a  Skull  found  under  a  Bound  Tower  at  Drumbo,  county  of  Down, 
five  miles  from  Belfast,  in  January  1842 ;  presented  by  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Belfast.  Four  Skulls  from  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  presented  by  W.  F.  Tolmie,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  the  Hon.  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Service :  viz.  (1.  and  2.)  Flattened  Skulls  of  Chenooks, 
from  a  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  Biver.  (3.)  Skull  of  a 
Chimmisyan,  from  between  62°  and  64*  30'  N,  (4.)  Indian  slave-boy  who 
died  in  the  Vancouver  Hospital  at  the  supposed  age  of  12 ;  tribe  unknown, 
but  to  the  southward  of  43**  30'  N.  Chinese  Skull  from  Chuchan ;  pre- 
sented by  Oeoige  M.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of 
Man  and  the  Inferior  Animals,  in  the  Collection  of  Samuel  George  Mor- 
ton, MJ>.,  at  Philadelphia;  presented  by  Dr  Morton.  First  and  Second 
Bulletins  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science  at  Washington ;  presented  by  that  .Body.  The  Remini- 
scences of  an  Old  Traveller,  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  3d  edition ;  pre- 
sented by  the  Author. — The  Society  will  meet  in  Clyde  Street  Hall  on 
Friday  OToning,  13th  January,  at  8  o'clock,  when  Mr  Simpson  will  read 
a  phrenological  analysis  of  the  non-restraint  system  in  lunatic  asylums. 

L<^[idon» — At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  held  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  evenmg  of  21st  November,  casts  of  the  heads  of  se- 
veral criminals  were  exhibited  and  commented  on  by  the  Secretary  and 
Dr  Elliotson,  the  latter  of  whom  delivered  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  treatment  of  criminals.  About  one-third  of  the  audience  consisted  of 
ladies.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Times  of 
26th  November.  From  that  journal,  of  10th  December,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  another  meeting  of  the  Society.  ''  On  Monday  evening 
the  usual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Booms,  Exeter  Hall.  After  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  by  the  secretary,  T.  Hewett,  Esq.  R.A., 
W.  Topbam,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple,  and  Dr  Debout,  of  Paris,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society.  Dr  Elliotson,  in  alluding  to  the  case  of  Cooper, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  last  meeting's  lecture,  said  that  the 
head  was  small  —  the  organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Caution  were  very 
large,  which  must  inevitably  produce  revenge.  He  then  remarked  upon 
the  curious  mesmero-phrenological  phenomena  elucidated  by  Mr  Carstairs, 
of  Sheffield,  where  the  patient,  upon  the  organs  of  Time  and  Tune  being 
touched,  sang  an  air,  and  when  Language  was  chafed,  added  words  to  the 
tune.  The  other  organs  produced  similar  results,  and  this  under  circum- 
stances which  precluded  all  possibility  of  collusion.  He  next  entered  into 
a  clear  detail  of  phreno-mesmerism,  for  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
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which,  there  was  a  sharp  contest  in  America  between  Dr  Collyer  of  Mas- 
sachusscts,  and  Dr  Buchanan  of  Looifiville.  By  this  disoovery,  the 
Doctor  said,  it  is  shewn  that,  daring  mesmeric  sleep,  one  organ  may  be 
separately  excited,  and  that  also,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  organ  on 
either  side  of  the  craniam  may  be  simultaneously  excited ;  thus  present- 
ing, as  it  were,  two  distinct  minds  co-existent  with  each  other.  Thus, 
whilst  one  arm  should  menace  upon  Combativeness  being  touched,  the 
other,  upon  Veneration  being  excited,  should  be  put  forth  to  welcome. 
The  president  exhibited  the  cast  of  a  young  lady  (let.  18)  in  whom  all  the 
moral  qualities  were  highly  deyeloped,  and  whom  he  had  cured,  by  mes- 
merism, of  severe  epileptic  fits.  He  observed,  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties  in  this  case,  although  he  had  re- 
peatedly tried.  He  concluded  his  observations  by  announcing,  that  at 
the  next  meeting  ladies  would  be  admitted.  Nothing  of  further  intereat 
occurred." 

We  observe,  from  the  iVm  Mitral  World  of  12  th  November,  that  the 
phrenological  class  in  the  Social  Institution,  John  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  continues  in  active  operation.  It  is  added,  that,  in  a  recent 
lecture  by  Mr  Buchanan  on  the  Literature  of  Socialism,  he  **  took  a  short 
view  of  Socialism,  and  stated  it  to  consist,  not  only  in  the  opinions  of  Mr 
Owen,  but  everything  which  advances  humanity.  The  lecturer  took  a 
more  extensive  view  of  the  human  brain,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  treated 
or  educated^  than  is  generally  done  by  most  lecturers — in  fact,  be  took  a 
phrenological  view ;  and  as  the  science  of  Phrenology  is  now  demonstrable, 
and  gaining  respectability  by  being  more  known,  we  are  not  so  much 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for  talking  about  it.'^  The  New  Moral  World 
of  26th  November,  we  may  add,  contains  a  powerful  article  "  On  the  Ap- 
plicability of  Phrenology  to  the  General  Affairs  and  Management  <^  the 
Rational  Society.^'  We  hope  it  will  have  the  intended  effect  of  inducing 
the  Socialists  to  take,  more  generally  than  hitherto,  the  valuable  guidance 
of  Phrenology. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  pages  51  and  87  of  this  Number,  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  "  Christian  Phrenological  Society"  in  London  is  contem- 
plated.   Our  opinion  respecting  this  scheme  has  been  stated  already. 

Sheffield, — ^In  March  last,  seven  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
D.  G.  Goyder,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  here,  to  crowded  audiences ;'  and 
the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Phrenological  Society,  at  a  meeting 
on  13th  May,  convened  in  the  same  place  for  that  purpose-— Mr  H.  Atkin 
in  the  chair.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are — ^*  1st,  The  advancement  of 
Phrenological  Science ;  2d,  The  diffusion  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
principles ;  3d,  The  promotion  of  intercourse  amongst  phrenologists  of  this 
and  other  similar  institutions."  The  office-bearers  are — Cordon  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  Pretident ;  Mr  Jehoiada  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Simmonite, 
Viee-PreHdenU  ;  Mr  Spencer  T.  Hall,  and  Mr  J.  Derby,  Secretaries  ;  Mr 
H.  Atkin,  Treasurer;  and  a  Council  of  12  ^embers.  **  The  Society," 
says  Mr  Derby,  "  is  founded  upon  liberal  and  unexclusive  principles, 
being  composed  of  men  in  all  stations  in  life.  The  number  of  members 
is  at  present  about  70.  There  are  150  casts,  &c.  in  the  Museum.  Place 
of  meeting — Assembly  Rooms,  Norfolk  Street  The  Session  is  from  Octo- 
ber to  March,  during  which  six  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  members. 
Besides  the  above,  meetings  have  been  held  every  Thursday  evening  since 
the  commencement,  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  organs  separately, 
allowing  discussion  thereon,  for  the  reason  of  affording  to  those  members 
who  had  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  principles  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  and  also  of  readmg  portions  from 
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the  Phrenological  Journal ;  which  haa  answered  very  well.'*— -The  first 
lectare  of  the  Session  was  delivered  by  Dr  Thompson  on  the  erening  of 
11th  October,  and  is  reported  at  considerable  length  in  the  Sheffield  IrU 
of  the  18th  of  that  month,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passages  :-— 
"  Having  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  the  quiet  but  firm  appreciation 
of  Phrenology  which  has  for  some  time  been  taking  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  we  are  glad  to  observe  the  respectability,  as  well  as  stability,  that 
now  appear  to  characterise  the  Societv  which  commenced  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  in  this  town,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  prejudices  which  operated  at  first  against  the  spread  of 
this  enlightened  and  useful  science,  great  numbers  of  our  townspeople 
had,  by  reading  and  observation  in  their  separate  walks,  come  to  view  it 
with  various  degrees  of  interest,  from  passive  toleration  up  to  ardent  in- 
vestigation. These  individuals,  however,  were  scattered,  and  their  senti- 
ments unknown  to  each  other  for  want  of  some  general  rallying  point ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Phrenological  Society,  on  popular  principles,  was 
<^ontequently  a  signal  simultaneously  hailed  with  the  highest  gratification, 
a«  is  evinced  by  the  promptness  with  which  it  has  been  joined  by  numbers 
o^  the  intelligent — ^far  surpassing  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  originators.  Fortunate  in  such  auspices,  the  Society  is  still  more 
So  in  having  its  first  session  opened  by  a  gentleman  so  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  as  Dr  Cordon  Thompson,  who  at  the  very  commencement  ex- 
pregaed  has  readiness  to  give  it  his  support,  and  consented  to  become  itr 
President  for  the  year.  His  sound  and  eloquent  lecture  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science,  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  very 
numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and  appeared  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  audience We  are  happy  to  hear  that  it  is  to 

be  published  in  coi^  unction  with  others  still  more  fully  illustrative  of  the 
propositions  it  lays  down ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  joining  in  the  satis- 
faction of  the  members  on  the  talented  lecturer's  promise  of  a  course  to 
which  this  is  the  key.  The  lecture  being  concluded  amid  unanimous 
cheering ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Thompson  having  been  moved  by 
Mr  Spencer  T.  Hall,  seconded  by  Mr  Wood,  surgeon,  and  passed ;  its 
acknowledgment  by  the  Doctor  was  received  with  general  applause  bv  the 
audience,  several  of  whom  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  members. 

Mr  Carstairs,  surgeon,  delivered  the  second  lecture  of  the  session,  on 
Mesmero-Phrenology,  before  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society,  on 
the  18th  of  November.  The  lecture  was  well  attended,  and  afforded 
general  satisfaction.  Mr  Carstairs  will  deliver  another  lecture  on  the 
same  subject ;  also  one  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Three  public  lec- 
tures on  Mesmero-Phrenology  were  delivered  by  Mr  Spencer  T.  Hall,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  to  crowded  audiences.  The  first  was  in  the 
large  Assembly  Room,  and  the  others  in  the  New  Circus.  This  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  a  very  candid  and  zealous  experimenter,  but,  we  suspect, 
is  rather  apt  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  existence  of  new  organs  from 
too  limited  spheres  of  observation.  In  this  new  and  extensively-ridiculed 
branch  of  Phrenology,  the  greatest  caution  ought  to  be  exercised. 

Lectures  on  Pkrenology* — The  following  recently  delivered  lectures  have 
been  reported  to  us : — 

1.  A  course  in  Bel/cut,  by  Mr  J.  Q.  Rumball,  in  September  and  October. 

2.  Several  courses  by  Mr  C.  Donovan,  which  he  mentions  in  the  fol- 
lowing note,  dated  24th  November :— ''  I  beg  to  make  a  report  of  my  lec- 
tures, past  and  to  come,  within  the  current  quarter.  I  have  delivered  a 
course  of  four  at  each  of  the  following  towns, — Jptwiehf  Colehe$ter,  Bury, 
Norwich,  and  Cambridge.    On  the  30th  of  this  month  I  shall  commence  a 
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course  of  three  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution^  Southampton  ;  on  the  follow- 
ing week  a  similar  course  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Chichester ;  and 
on  the  2d  and  3d  weeks  in  December,  one  each  week  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Reading,  to  be  continued  probably  after  Christmas." 

3.  A  course  in  Coleraine,  by  Dr  James  G.  L.  Carson,  who,  in  a  letter 
dated  8th  October  1842,  says : — '*  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  science 
is  making  considerable  progress  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  the 
commencement  of  last  winter,  I  delivered  twelve  lectures  on  the  subject, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Mechanics'  Institute.  At  first  there  was  such  an 
inveterate  prejudice  against  it,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  great  body  of  the  supporters  of  the  Institute,  that  the  attendance 
on  my  lecture  did  not  exceed  about  150  people.  The  number,  however, 
increased  rapidly  afterwards,  and  averaged,  from  first  to  last,  something 
about  500.  On  three  different  occasions  gentlemen  volunteered  to  have 
their  heads  examined  in  presence  of  the  audience,  and  this  contributed 
more  to  a  belief  in  the  science  than  any  other  thing." 

4.  Two  lectures  at  Kirkowen,  on  20th  and  22d  September,  by  Mr  Dunn, 
«  from  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow."  These  are  noticed  in  the 
Dumfriesshire  Herald  of  6th  October,  which  adds, — **  Mr  Dunn  is  going  to 
Stranraer,  and  afterwards  will  visit  Dumfriesshire." 

6.  A  course  of  four  lectures  in  London^  last  spring,  by  Mr  John  Isaac 
Hawkins.  These  have  already  been  noticed  at  page  51  of  this  Number. 
Another  course  of  four  lectures  was  delivered  in  November  at  the  Dock- 
head  Mechanics'  Institution,  by  Mr  Raine,  described  to  us  as  <'  a  very 
promising  young  man,  who  has  recently  commenced  lecturing  on  the 
science." 

6.  A  lecture,  or  ''phrenological  lesson,"  at  Manchester,  on  12th  Decem- 
ber, by  Mr  William  Bally ;  a  long  report  of  which  is  published  in  the  Man- 
Chester  Guardian  of  the  14  th.  It  was  fliddressed  chiefly  to  mothers,  governess- 
es, and  those  having  the  charge  of  the  tuition  of  children.  **  In  this  lesson," 
says  the  Guardian, "  striking  out  an  entirely  new  path  for  himself,  instead 
of  going  over  all  the  various  OK:ans,  35  or  36  in  number,  which  phrenolo- 
gists recognise  as  forming  the  perfect  organization  of  the  human  brain,  Mr 
Daily's  object  was  rather  to  demonstrate  to  his  auditory,  that  there  are 
broadly  perceptible  differences  of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  head,  even  in 
childhood,  which,  when  once  made  known  to  parents,  they  may  easily  re- 
cognise, and  which  are  indications  of  certain  classes  of  individual  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  as  ^videly  differing  from  each  other  as  do  these  forms 
of  head,  often  in  the  same  family.  Besides  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  his  auditors  this  iM^quaintance  with  the  differences  of  form  in  the  seve- 
ral regions  of  the  brain — namely,  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  coronal,  or 
the  intellectual  faculties,  animal  propensities,  and  moral  sentiments — he 
endeavoured  to  give  some  general  practical  suggestions  for  the  correction 
of  whatever  might  be  faulty  in  an  individual  child  of  any  of  these  general 
classes  of  character.  The  lesson  was  delivered  twice,  in  the  Athemeum 
lecture  theatre,  to  audiences  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  sorry  to  see  that  the  audience  was  by  no  means  large^  though 
highly  respectable,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  those  for  whom  the  lesson  has 
the  most  weight  and  deep  significance, — we  mean  ladies,  mothers.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  neatly  delineated  outlines  of  heads,  taken  from  liv- 
ing subjects  and  from  casts,  by  an  exceedingly  ingenious  adaptation  of  the 
pantograph  to  this  purpose,  by  Mr  Bally.  One  striking  series  of  illustra- 
tions which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  give  of  the  form  and  relative  size  of  diffe- 
rent heads,  in  the  several  regions,  is  worthy  the  notice  of  all  phrenologists. 
— Taking,  for  instance,  the  bust  of  an  individual  eminent  for  high  moral 
character  and  great  intellectual  attainments,  he  delineates  the  outline  on 
paper,  with  the  pencil  of  the  pantograph ;  and  inside  this  outline  he  has 
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succeeded  in  pourtraying,  by  the  same  means,  from  casts  in  his  collection, 
the  heads  of  no  fe'vrer  than  sixteen  notorious  criminals,  most  of  them  mur- 
derers, in  every  one  of  which  the  predominance  of  the  animal  propensities^ 
and  the  peculiar  lowness  and  ridgy  form  of  the  coronal  region  (taking  all 
aboye  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  as  constituting  that  region),  are  most 
strikingly  obvious  features.  Indeed,  from  the  number  of  casts  of  the  heads 
of  criminals  in  his  collection  (upwards  of  40),  he  is  enabled  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  delineation  of  a  type  of  this  class  of  heads  than  any  other 
phrenologist  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  For  the  purposes  of  illustrat- 
ing this  lesson,  and  to  enable  his  auditors  to  study  it  practically  at  home, 
he  has  also  had  a  number  of  forms  of  heads  delineated  in  reduced  size,  in 
a  lithographed  sheet,  which  is  presented  to  every  purchaser  of  a  ticket ; 
and  in  this  way  the  lesson  is  not  liable  to  the  risk  of  being  speedily  for- 
gotten (which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  mere  oral  instruction  of  the  nature 
of  lectures),  but  the  forms  become  impressed  on  the  mind  by  recurrence 
to  these  little  diagrams,  which  include  numerous  varieties  of  the  human 
head."  The  report,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  quote  farther,  concludes 
as  follows : — "  In  the  evening,  the  lecture  or  lesson  was  more  numerously 
attended,  and  on  the  whole  was  exceedingly  interesting ;  and,  of  course, 
by  the  apt  illustrations  afforded  by  the  numerous  casts  and  diagrams,  was 
made  much  more  intelligible  to  the  auditors  than  any  mere  report  of  what 
was  said  can  convey.  We  recommend  Mr  Bally  to  repeat  Ihis  lesson  oc- 
casionally in  this  and  the  neighbouring*  towns.  It  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  mothers.'' 

7.  A  course  at  Nottingham  in  November,  delivered  in  Barker-gate  meet- 
ing-house, by  Mr  T.  Beggs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Complete  Suffirage  Asso- 
ciation. The  Nottingham  Review  of  Uth  November,  in  noticing  the  intro- 
ductory lecture,  says: — **  Considering  the  brief  notice,  and  the  mclemency 
of  the  weather,  there  was  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience,  and  the 
deepest  interest  was  manifested.  We  understand  this  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  and  entirely  gratuitous,  being  for 
the  object  of  endeavouring  to  diffuse  information  amongst  the  masses. 
Phrenology,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  Mr  B.,  by  a  great  number  of  casts,  is  a 
highly  amusing  and  interesting  subject.  The  announcement  that  the 
second  lecture  would  be  given  m  the  same  place,  that  day  week,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Beggs  of  giving  lec- 
tures on  subjects  of  popular  interest,  gratuitously,  is  a  novel  one,  but  we 
think  laudable,  and  we  wish  it  every  success.  We  hope  the  public  will 
appreciate  it  by  a  good  attendance." 

8.  A  course  at  Taunton,  by  Mr  E.  T.  Hicks  of  Bristol,  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  *'  The  lecturer,'*  says  the  Somerset  County  Gazette  of  12th 
November,  "  displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
considerable  ability  as  a  lecturer,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
audience  on  each  occasion.  Each  lecture  was  illustrated  by  busts  of  dif- 
ferent well-known  individuals,  with  skulls,  &c.  We  believe  Mr  Hicks 
intends  paying  a  visit  to  Bridgewater  shortly,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
feel  desirous  of  gaining  information  upon  a  subject  which  has  lately 
created  pretty  much  interest,  cannot  do  better  than  attend  Mr  Hick's  lec- 
tures." 

9.  At  Wolverhampton,  on  8th  December,  the  last  lecture  of  a  course  of 
six,  delivered  at  long  intervals  by  Mr  W.  B.  Lowe,  in  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution. The  lecture-room,  on  this  occasion,  was  completely  crowded. 
From  the  Wolver?iampton  Chronicle  of  14th  December,  we  learn,  that  when 
Mr  Lowe  had  finished,  **  and  silence  was  obtained  after  an  unusual  demon- 
stration of  gratification,  Dr  Bell,  the  vice-president  of  the  institution,  ad- 
dressed the  lecturer  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
very  excellent  lecture  of  that  evening,  and  also  for  those  he  had  before- 
times  delivered  in  that  room.    Dr  Bell  remarked,  whatever  the  opinions 
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entertained  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  whether  those  held  by  Mr 
Lowe  were  correct  or  not,  there  was  one  thing  all  must  concede  to  him, 
and  that  was,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  felt  bound 
to  express  his  approbation  of  the  fairness  and  fulness  with  which  Mr 
Lowe  had  stated  some  of  the  oljections  to  Phrenology,  and  his  general 
satisfaction  at  all  the  answers  given  to  these.  After  complimenting  Mr 
Lowe  on  his  style  of  lecturing,  and  on  the  zeal  and  earnestness  displayed 
by  him,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  members  of  the  institution  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  him  again  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  which 
was  warmly  responded  to  by  the  company."  Judging  from  the  copious 
reports  of  Mr  Lowe's  lectures  which  we  have  perused,  we  consider  Dr 
Bell's  compliments  to  be  richly  merited. — On  18th  October,  Mr  Lowe 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  heads  of  criminals,  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Wolverhampton.  A  report  of  it  in  the  Stafford^ 
shire  Examiner  of  6th  November  concludes  thus : — "  The  paper  having  oc- 
cupied so  long  as  to  leave  little  time  for  discussion,  Mr  Lowe  kindly  pro- 
mised to  re-introduce  the  subject  on  a  future  evening,  from  a  paper  natu- 
rally suggested  by  this  examination ;  that  is,  on  criminal  jurisprudence. 
The  meeting  separated  soon  after  nine,  highly  gratified  by  the  evening's 
occupation,  and  looking  forward  with  anticipations  of  equal  pleasure  from 
the  fulfilment  of  Mr  Lowe's  promise." 

10.  A  course  of  three  lectures  at  York  in  the  end  of  November,  by  Mr 
E.  T.  Craig,  upon  Phrenology  in  connexion  with  education  and  physiog- 
nomy. The  attendance  on  these  lectures,  one  of  which  is  amply  reported 
in  the  Twhshireman  of  3d  December,  appears  to  have  been  very  good. 
From  the  same  paper  of  3d  September,  we  learn  that  this  active  and 
clever  phrenologist  had  recently  lectured  in  the  school-room  at  Brampton, 
to  very  numerous  and  attentive  audiences ;  and  that,  "  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Edward  Cayley,  Esq.  M.  P., 
in  a  very  neat  speech." 

Phrenologieal  Astociatton, — The  following  declaration  by  66  members  of 
the  Association,  has  been  sent  us  for  insertion,  and  we  are  happy  to  give 
it  a  place.     Its  date  is  1st  November  1842. 

''  We,  the  undersigned.  Members  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  ob- 
serving that,  in  consequence  of  the  public  avowal  of  the  theorv  of  Ma- 
terialism, made  by  Dr  Engledue,  in  his  Introductory  Address  delivered  on 
the  opening  of  our  Fifth  Session,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Members 
have  resigned, — some  of  these  founding  their  resignation  upon  the  opinion, 
also  expressed  by  Dr  Engleduo,  that  Materialism  is  the  only  sound  founda- 
tion of  Phrenology, — although  we  do  not  see,  in  either  of  these  opinions, 
sufficient  reason  for  resignation,  deem  it  advisable  to  make  public,  and 
endeavour  to  place  on  the  Becords  of  the  Association,  the  following  de- 
claration : — 

"  First. — We  hold  that  there  does  not  yet  exist,  so  far  as  known  to  us, 
any  evidence  to  establish  either  the  theory  of  the  Immateriality  or  of  the 
Materiality  of  the  mind ;  and  any  conclusion  yet  formed  on  either  side  has 
been  assumption.  We  never  forget  that,  whatever  be  the  essential  nature 
of  mind  (were  it  even  a  function  of  matter,  and  of  matter's  functions  we 
do  not  know  the  limits),  it  is  God's  work,  and  therefore  wisely  fitted  for 
its  purpose  in  creation. 

^  Secondly, — When  Dr  Engledue  asserts  that  we  can  discover,  in  the 
brain's  structure,  the  actual  origin,  or  evolution,  of  thought  and  feeling,  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  has  only  described  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
hrsjn,  as  seen  by  the  microscope.  Among  these  molecules  he  has  con- 
jectured motion,  but  admits  that  he  has  not  seen  it.  Mr  Combe's  Ameri- 
can case,  which  Dr  Engledue  cites,  in  which  convolutionary  motion  was 
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felt  with  the  hand,  does  not  demonstrate  molecular.  Bat  even  had  Dr 
Engledae  seen  molecular  motion,  that  motion  itself  may  still  be  only  the 
working  of  an  instrument,  and  would  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
iUelf  the  eyolution  of  thought,  in  either  animals  or  man.  More  generally, 
Dr  Engkdne  has  not,  m  €Uiy  part  of  his  Address,  predicated  any  thing  of  the 
brain,  which  cannot  be  precUcated  of  it  as  the  medium  or  instrument  of  an  ul- 
tcrior  power, 

**  Thirdly, — Nevertheless,  while  we  hold  that  Dr  Engledae  has  not  de- 
monstrated his  theory  of  Materialism,  we  do  not  assert  the  converse  of 
that  theory,  namely,  that  an  immaterial  essence  actually  does  originate 
thov^ht  and  feeling.  On  the  contrary^  we  repeat,  with  submission  be- 
coming our  ignorance,  that  we  know  nothing  in  the  matter. 

**  Fourthly. — ^As  we  think  it  probable  that  the  mystery  of  the  mind's 
essence  has  not  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  human  discovery  or  cog- 
nizance, it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  that  know- 
ledge is  not  essential  to  Phrenology ;  and  that  Dr  Engledue  has  assumed 
and  predicated  that  essentiality  without  shewing  it.  Phrenolo^  has  not 
been  obstructed  by  our  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  mind,  that  science  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  conditions  only,  not  the  essence  of  mind ;  so  that  phre- 
nological truths  and  their  applications  would  have  been,  and  will  be,  the 
same,  whether  the  brain  be  the  mind,  or  only  its  material  instrument. 
The  discovery  of  either  to  be  truth  would  do  Phrenology,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  connection  between  development  and  manifestation,  no  good;  much 
l«ss  the  doctrine  without  the  discovery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trine, as  avowed  by  Dr  Engledue,  cannot  do  Phrenology  any  possible 
harm,  with  any  one  who  understands  both  subjects. 

**  Fifthly. — We  hold  that  the  doctrine  is  equally  harmless  to  religion. 
We  agree  with  Milton  and  Locke,  and  with  Paley,  Belsham,  Lowth,  Wat- 
son, and  other  divines,  that  the  question  is  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
of  man's  immortality.  On  this  head,  none  should  be  more  at  ease  than 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  the  special  revelation  of  Christianity  alone  which 
*  brings  to  light'  the  immortality  of  man,  while  his  essential  nature  here 
is  left  a  mystery.^  That  destiny  would  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
fact,  were  it  so,  that  his  nature  here  is  entirely  material.  The  religious 
qaestion,  by  dismissing  a  bugbear,  actually  gains  by  the  conviction  that 
Materialism  itself  is  not  an  irreligious  doctrine.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
participate  in  an  inconsiderate  alarm  on  account  of  it ;  and  we  regret  the 
resignation  of  some  phrenologists,  who,  nevertheless,  take  the  same  view 
of  the  question  with  ourselves,  as  affording  a  sanction  to  that  alarm  which 
they  do  not  intend,  and  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled. 

"  Sixthly, — ^Notwithstanding  these  our  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Materi- 
alism, aware  that^  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  public  (very  few,  even  of 
educated  men,  having  thought  on  the  subject),  it  does  excite  an  alarm 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  general  reception  of  Phrenolog|^ ;  and  of  opinion 
that,  besides  not  being  called  for,  its  public  discussion  m  the  Association 
was  the  least  likely  way  to  remove  prejudices  gainst  it,  especially  when 
it  was  announced  in  a  seemingly  authoritative  manner,  and  appeared  to 
commit  the  Association  by  being  contained  in  the  Introductory  Address, 
we  regret  the  course  followed  by  Dr  Engledue ;  and  such  of  us  as  voted 
thanks  to  him  for  his  Address  excepted  from  our  vote  his  avowal  of  Mate- 

*  "  Bishop  Watson's  words  are : '  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  teaches  that  men  are  accountable  for  their  actions,  I  trouble 
not  myself  with  dark  disquisitions  concerning  necessity  and  liberty,  matter  and 
spirit.  Hoping,  as  I  do,  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not  disturbed 
at  my  inability  clearly  to  convince  myself  that  the  soul  is  or  is  not  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  body.' — Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson,  4to  edit. 
(1817),  page  15." 
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rialiBm  in  that  Address.  Of  eourse,  we  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  against 
Dr  Engledue  for  his  abstract  belief  in  the  material  theory,  if  to  bis  mind 
it  appears  to  be  truth ;  of  which  to  our  minds  there  is  no  eyidence. 

^*  Finally. — Although  we  consider  that  the  advocation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Materialism  in  the  Association,  especially  in  the  Introductory  Address,  and 
of  the  opinion,  that  that  doctrine  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  Phrenology,  re- 
quires a  distinct  disavowal  by  us,  we  do  not  view  the  unauthorized,  unex- 
pected, and  withal  solitary,  occurrence  of  that  advocation,  as  amounting 
to  a  reason  for  our  abandoning  the  Association  ;  we  have  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  course  of  remaining,  and,  as  members,  endeavouring  to  vindi- 
cate both  the  Association  and  Phrenolopy. 

**  We  request  that  this  declaration,  wiUi  our  signatures,  shall  be  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  Association,  and  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal. 


(Signed)   "J,  B.  Amdesson. 

P.  B.  Arbowsmith. 
William  Ballt. 
KicHARD  Beamish. 
Charles  Brat. 
J.  S.  Buckingham. 
B.  Cardwell. 

BiCHABD  GaRMIOHAEL. 

BoBERT  Crawford. 
Bich.  S.  Cunlipp. 
J.  Dennison. 
John  Donkin. 
j.  durieux. 
Samuel  Eadon,  M.A. 
James  Fairhead. 
Alexander  Falkneb. 
J.  Glendinino. 
John  Grattan. 
T.  Greening. 
William  Gregory. 
John  G.  Gullan. 
Wm.  Hancock,  jun. 
Wm.  Hardy. 
S.  Hare. 

A.  P.  Herrmann. 

B.  W.  Heurtlby. 
Alex.  Hood. 

A.  G.  Hunter. 
£d.  Jackson. 
Wm.  Jackson. 
David  Jamison,  MJ>. 
BoBERT  Jamison. 
Thomas  Jennings. 


J.  Kennedy,  M.D. 
Aw.  Leighton. 
W.  B.  Lowe. 
Xno.  p.  Lynill. 
James  McClelland. 
F.  A.Mackenzie  (Bart.). 
M.  Marshall. 
Charles  Meymott. 
George  Milleb. 
W.  Miller. 
BoBT.  B.  B.  Moore. 
John  Morrison. 
F.  G.  P.  Neison. 
John  Paterson,  Surgeon. 
Henry  D.  Bichards. 
Henry  Bobebtson. 
James  Bobebtson. 
Thomas  G.  Bylanbs. 
M.  B.  Sampson. 
James  Simpson. 
Jambs  Smith. 
Edwabd  Stallabd. 
William  Stewabt. 
James  Straton. 
W.  Tait. 
Wm.  Thomson. 
Arthur  Trevelyan. 
W.  C.  Trevelyan. 
Will.  Weir,  M.D. 
W.  Whitear. 
Walter  Wilson. 
Neville  Wood. 
H.  G.  Wright." 


Letter  from  Mr  Simpson  to  the  Editor. 
Sib, — As  I  am  alluded  to  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  letter,  in  your 
previous  Number  (page  346),  as  grate/tU  to  Dr  Engledue  for  his  address  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  I  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  qualified  thanks  which  I  moved  on  that  occasion  (page  314). 
It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  know,  that  that  qualification  was  not  known  to 
Sir  George  at  the  time  he  wrote.    I  am,  &c.  Jambs  Simpson. 

Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
19^  Dt^eniber  1842, 
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Phrenological  AisoeiaHon, — Treasurer's  Account. — ^The  amended  Audi- 
tors' Report  has^the  following  items  in  their  respective  places : — 

IV.  CV. 

Amount  formerly  published,  L.60  10    3    Amount  formerly  published.  L.51    7    6 

Postagei, 0    18    One  member's  subscription,  .    0  10    0 

Loss  on  light  gold,      .    .    ,    .    0  16    8*.  Four  visitors' tickets,    ...    1    0    0 
Cash  in  hand,    ..*....    1^  8T11J  Voluntary  subscriptions  from 

twentv    members    of   the 
committee,  of  lOs.  each,    .  10    0   0 

L.e2  17    6  L.62  17    6 


lUh  Oct.  1842. — We,  the  auditors,  have  examined  the  above  account 
with  the  vouchers,  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed,)  George  Lanoe. 

WiLLM.  Wood. 

Oermany. — The  following  is  a  translation  of  proposals  just  issued,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Phrenological  Journal  in  Germany  :— 

"  Germany  can  no  longer  suffer  a  science  to  remain  neglected,  which 
has  made  such  extensive  progress  in  other  countries.  It  must  take 
part  in  the  exertions  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  and  not  fall  behind 
in  the  general  endeavour  to  promote  the  noblest  and  most  influential  of 
studies, — the  true  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Hitherto  all  phrenological  works  of  importance  have  been  written  in 
foreign  languages,  and  only  a  few,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  trans- 
lated ;  and  yet  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  Germany  to  labour  assiduously 
for  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  a  science  which  was  first  called  into 
being  by  a  German.  Penetrated  by  this  feeling,  and  in  the  conviction 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  to  prepare  a  common  organ  and  a  common 
centre,  for  the  co-operation  of  those  individuals  who,  in  various  parts  of 
GFermanv,  have  begun  to  shew  an  interest  in  the  cause, — the  undersigned 
have  united  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  periodical,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  be  the  cultivation  and  tho  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  that  science  of 
mind  which  rests  on  the  sure  foundations  of  experience  and  observation  of 
nature. 

"  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed, — 

"  Ut,  To  discuss,  historically  and  philosophically,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
the  principles  on  which  Phrenology  is  based,  and  to  point  out  its  physio- 
logical and  psychological  relations :  Also,  to  communicate  to  our  country- 
men information  concerning  what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  this 
respect,  in  other  countries,  namely,  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

<'  2d,  To  shew  the  application  of  mental  science — Ist,  To  practical 
education ;  2d,  To  the  relations  of  social  life ;  3d,  To  medicine ;  4th,  To 
legislation,  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  6th,  To  politics ;  6^  To 
ethics. 

**  3d,  To  notice  and  comment  on  works  which  have  either  directly  or  in- 
directly relation  to  mental  science,  and  to  try  their  merits  by  the  standard 
of  Phrenology.     And,  lastly, 

*'  4th,  To  cpmmunicate  the  progress  of  Phrenology  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  in  the  form  of  short  remarks  and  notices  at  tho  conclusion  of 
each  number. 

*'  We  intend  to  publish,  at  first,  four  numbers  a-year,  consisting  of  fr^m 
five  to  six  sheets,  namely,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
which  will  afterwBjrds  form  one  volume. 

''  The  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject  to  which  the  Journal  is  to 
be  devoted,  demand  great  and  proportionate  powers  of  co-operation,  if  the 
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work  i8  to  be  condacted  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  Germany ;  and  we  there- 
fore entertain  the  hope,  that  our  invitation  will  be  responded  to  by  those 
friends  to  whom  we  hare  addressed  it ;  that  they  will  arm  themselves  with 
us  for  the  interests  of  science^  enrol  their  names  with  those  who  have 
already  given  ns  the  assurance  of  contributing  to  our  undertaking,  and 
thus  afford  us  active  and  energetic  support. 

**  GUSTAV  VON  StRUVE, 

"  Advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 
'*  Edward  Hirschfeld, 
M.D.,  Bremen/' 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  Phrenology  is  thus  at  length  truly  reviving  in 
Germany.  Mr  Von  Struve  and  Dr  Hirschfeld  are  personally  known  to  us 
as  men  of  talent  and  extensive  knowledge ;  and  we  trust,  not  only  that  the 
proposed  journal,  conducted  by  editors  so  well  qualified,  will  be  extensively 
circulated  there,  but  that  many  phrenologists  in  France  and  Britain,  as 
well  as  Germany,  will  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  editors,  and  con- 
tribute matter  to  the  work.  Contributions  in  English  or  French  will  be 
translated  by  the  editors.  We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  Professors 
Mittermaier,  Chelius,  and  Zacharise  of  Heidelberg  (the  first  two  already 
introduced  to  our  readers^  and  the  last  a  disting^shed  professor  of  law), 
have  promised  their  assistance  as  collabii>rat€ur8  ;  and  that  a  bookseller  has 
undertaken  to  print  the  journal  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  provide  for 
the  other  charges  attending  its  publication. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  revival  of  Phrenology  in  its  native 
country,  the  following  incident  may  be  mentioned.  In  October  last,  when 
Mr  Combe  was  strolling  through  Leipzig,  admiring  the  wonders  of  the 
Fair,  he  chanced  to  observe,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  marked  bust  with  a 
ticket  bearing  the  inscription,  '*  Phrenologische  Bdste  nach  Combe,'* 
<<  Phrenological  Bust  according  to  Combe."  A  glance  sufilced  to  shew 
him  that  the  delineations  of  the  organs  were  erroneous.  Mr  C.  entered 
and  asked  to  see  the  bust,  and  pointed  out  its  errors  to  Mr  Johann  Am- 
brosius  Barth,  the  keeper  of  the  shop,  which  is  in  Griramaische  Strasse, 
No.  21.  Mr  C.  told  him  that  he  was  "  Combe,"  at  which  Mr  Barth  was 
somewhat  surprised ;  he  added,  that  the  bust  was  erroneously  marked,  and 
at  variance  with  the  plates  in  his  work,  "Das  System  der threnologie," 
and  therefore  calculated  to  perplex  and  mislead  those  who  studied  it. 
Mr  Barth  replied,  that  he  sold  the  bust  only  on  commission  ;  and  that  it  had 
been  made  by  an  artist  residing  near  Annaberff  in  S&chsischen  Erzge- 
birge  (upwards  of  100  English  miles  from  Leipzig),  who  had  been  so 
anxious  to  construct  it  correctly,  that  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr  Cams  in  Dresden,  who  had  assured  him  that  it  was  correctly 
marked  ''  nach  Combe.*'  Mr  C.  told  him,  that  Dr  Cams  was  one  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  Dr  Gall's  Phrenology,  which  he,  Mr  Combe,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  had  come  forth  as  a  discoverer  of  a  new  cranioscopy  of  his 
own,  and  on  this  account  was  not  the  best  authority  in  regard  to  Combe's 
bust  Mr  Barth  again  expressed  his  surprise.  Mr  C.  asked  him  whether 
he  would  sell  a  correct  bust,  if  one  were  sent  him  from  Scotland ;  which  he 
promptly  agreed  to  do.  Mr  C.  carried  off  the  ticket  bearing  his  name, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  forwarded  one  of  O'Neill's  marked  busts 
to  Leipzig. 

A  Thievish  Servant.^-The  following  appesred  about  five  months  ago 
in  the  (hizette  des  Tribunaux. — On  one  of  the  first  days  of  last  week.  Dr.  L. 
an  enthusiastic  phrenologist,  went  to  the  commissary  of  police  of  his  quar- 
ter of  Paris,  and  made  the  following  declaration :  ''  I  come,  sir,  to 
communicate  to  you  suspicions  I  entertain  with  regard  to  the  honesty  of 
the  femme-de-chambre  of  my  wife,  who  has,  1  am  convinced,  been  giulty 
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of  thefts,  and  I  wish  yoa  to  make  the  necessary  inqairies/'  The  magis- 
trate asked  the  doctor  to  specify  the  circumstances  -which  led  to  this  con- 
riction.  "  I  have  much  stronger  grounds  than  any  such,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  for  you  must  be  aware  that  every  day  undeniable  proofs  occur 
to  maintain  Phrenology  among  the  very  first  of  the  positive  and  real 
sciences,  and  I  have  devoted  myself  so  entirely  to  its  study,  that  upon  the 
mere  inspection  of  a  cranium,  I  am  able,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived,  to  indicate  the  vices,  the  virtues,  the  passions,  and  intellectual 
powers  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Yesterday  I  caught  our  damsel 
dressing  her  hair  at  the  toilet  of  her  mistress ;  this  was  impertinent  enough, 
but  my  dissatisfaction  was  increased  into  serious  alarm,  when,  under  her 
tresses,  I  saw  the  boss  of  robbery  most  prominently  developed/'  The  com- 
missary of  police  told  the  worthy  phrenologist  that,  whatever  reliance  he 
might  place  in  his  acumen  and  science,  he  could  not,  as  a  magistrate,  take 
any  measures  against  the  young  woman  without  a  more  specific  charge. 
Dr  L,  retired  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit.  In  three 
days  more,  however,  he  returned  to  the  commissary,  with  a  countenance 
elated  with  pride.  He  stated  that,  confident  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
of  his  servant,  he  prevailed  upon  his  wife  that  very  day  upon  his  return 
home  to  give  her  maid  warning ;  but,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  week,  the  girl  had  taken  herself  ofi>  carrying  with  her  jewels 
and  other  valuable  articles^  worth  at  least  1200f^  besides  a  handsome 
purse,  containing  twenty-seven  Napoleons.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  triumph  the  doctor  gained  from  the  attentive  examination  he  had 
frequently  made  of  the  forehead  and  countenance  of  the  young  fomme-de- 
chambre.  He  discovered  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  love  of  family, 
and  therefor^  had  nqt  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  had  sought  an  asylum 
Trith  her  mother,  her  sisters,  or  some  other  branch  of  her  family.  Upon 
this  last  prognostic  the  magistrate  had  no  objection  to  act^  and  sent  ofiicers 
to  the  mother's  abode  to  make  the  necessary  searches  and  inquiries.  Here, 
in  fact^  were  found  not  only  the  thief  of  mighty  boss,  but  every  article 
Btolen  still  intact.  Thus  the  doctor  had  the  triple  satisfaction  of  establish- 
ing the  extent  of  his  own  science  in  two  irrefragable  instances,  and  at  the 
same  time  saving  his  wife  from  a  very  considerable  loss.  It  is  left  for  the 
girl,  who  is  committed  for  trial,  to  appeal  to  her  cranioscopic  conformation 
as  indicative  of  an  unconquerable  propensity  implanted  by  Nature,  and 
therefore  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  [This  account^ though  jocu<- 
larly  given,  probably  has  some  truth  at  bottom,]  ^ 

Perfectxhility  of  Man. — In  your  last  Number  Mr  Arthur  Trevely  an  states  his 
belief,  **  that  human  beings  will  become  perfect"  Is  this  an  accurate  ex- 
pression 1  Can  we  anticipate  the  advent  of  a  time,  when  man  shall  need 
no  farther  improvement  %  for  such  is  the  idea  implied  by  the  word  ''  per- 
fect." As  one  of  those  who  expect  that  a  period  shall  arrive  when  civili- 
zation will  be  a  reality,  not  a  mere  verbal  fiction,  I  certainly  do  not  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  a  time  when  the  organs  shall  not  be  susceptible  to 
abuse;  and  so  long  as  the  faculties  of  man  can  be  abused,  so  long  must  he 
remain  imperfect.  We  have  no  authority  for  believing  that  this  liability 
to  organic  abuse  shall  eventually  cease ;  and  hence  for  the  perfectibility 
of  man  we  have  no  authority.  E.  J,  Hytche. 

Trick  on  Dr  ChU, — We  are  ignorant  how  far  the  following  anecdote 
is  correct :  it  appeared  in  the  New^  York  Sun,  2d  January  1834.  "  A 
Paris  paper  mentions  that  some  surgical  students,  being  desirous  of  laying 
a  snare  for  the  celebrated  Gall  (who  was  then  delivering  a  course  of  sur* 
gical  lectures  in  that  city)^  contrived  to  purchase  from  the  executioner  of 
Versailles  the  head  of  a  remarkable  malefactor^  and  to  place  it  among  the 
human  skolls  deposited  before  the  lecturer  to  afford  illobtrations  of  his 
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discourse^  after  which  thej  took  their  places  among  the  audience  to  enjoy 
the  blunders  about  to  be  committed  by  the  unfortunate  craniologist.  '  What 
haye  we  here  V  cried  Gall,  the  moment  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  skull. 
*  How  came  this  fearfully  organized  head  into  my  possession  1  Never 
did  I  behold  so  firightful  a  development  of  human  passion  I  The  owner 
of  this  head  must  have  been  under  the  domination  of  the  most  dreadful 
propensities,  and  with  a  singular  tendency  to  their  concealment.'  The 
skull  was,  in  fact,  that  of  Leger,  guillotined  a  few  years  since  on  convic- 
tion of  having  decoyed  a  young  girl  into  a  remote  cave  in  the  forest  of 
TersaiUes,  where,  after  a  series  of  outrages,  he  murdered  her,  cooked  a 
portion  of  her  remains,  and  actually  fed  upon  them : — a  greater  criminal 
probably  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice  1  The  discomfiture  of  the 
hoaxers  may  readily  be  conceived." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  an  interest  in 
Phrenology  is  now  felt,  we  may  mention,  that  the  Delhi  Gazette  of  20th 
August  1842,  contains  a  pretty  long  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Phrenological  Association. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Mr  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  probably  be  ready  for  publication  on  1st  April. 

Bookt  received. Medico-Chiruigical  Beview,  October  1842. — British 

and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  October  1842.— The  Medical  I'imes,  weekly. 
—Three  ftacts  by  **  Cosmopolite,"  entitled  "  The  Soldier's  Trade,*'  "  The 
Aristocrat's  Idea  of  Honour,"  and  "  Moral  Force  Address,"  &c — Observa- 
tions on  the  Expediency  of  abolishing  Mechanical  Bestraint  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Insane  in  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  John  Crawfori^  M.D.,  late 
House  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Boyal  Lunatic  Asylnnl,  &c.,  &c.  Glasgow : 
D.  Bobertson.  8vo.,  pp.  36. — Neurology :  An  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments on  Cerebral  Physiology,  by  Dr  Buchanan  of  Louisville.  Commu- 
nicated to  an  American  newspaper  at  Dr  Buchanan's  request  By  Bobert 
Dale  Owen.    London  :  J.  Watson.     12mo.  pp.  16. 

Newspapers  received. — The  Yorksbireman,  Sept.  3,  Nov.  3. — Shrewsbuiy 
News,  Sept.  17.— Tyne  Pilot,  Oct.  7,  14.— Dumfriesshire  Herald,  Oct  6, 
Nov.  17. — Scarborough  Herald,  Oct  13.— Staffordshire  Examiner,  Nov.  6. — 
Somerset  County  Gazette,  Nov.  12.— Sherborne  Journal,  Nov.  17- — Shef- 
field Iris,  Oct.  18,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  10.— New  Moral  World,  Nov.  12, 26  ;  Dec 
10, 17.— Nottingham  Beview,  Nov.  11. — Sheffield  Independent,  Dec  10.— 
Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  14. — ^Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  Dec.  14. 

To  Correspondcntt, — Papers  by  Messrs  Beamish,  Leighton,  and  Donovan, 
with  sundry  short  communications  and  extracts  intended  for  this  Number, 
are  unavoidably  deferred.  We  are  obliged  to  postpone  also  notices  of  se- 
veral publications,  including  the  medical  journals  of  the  last  six  months. 
— The  metrical  paraphrase  by  B.  8.,  of  a  passage  in  the  Yeds  is  clever,  but 
hardly  suitable  to  our  pages. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr  Bobert 
Cox,  25  Butland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy  for  the 
post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  publishers,  Messrs 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. — Articles  intended  for 
the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor  six  weeks 
before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications  for  the  section  of  **  In- 
TELLioENCB,*'  and  also  advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising: — eight  lines,  6s. ; 
twelve  lines,  78.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page,  14s. ;  a  whole 
page,  25s.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  publishers  in  Edinburgh  or 
London. 

Edinuurgh,  1st  January  1842. 
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I.   On  Bisfhts  and  Government.     By  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  scarcely  an  attempt  of 
any  importance  has  been  made  by  any  of  our  citizens  to  shew 
the  origin,  and  to  define  the  extent,  of  human  rights.  The 
declaration  of  1776  contained  several  broad  assertions  upon 
this  subject,  favouring  human  equality,  and  the  sanctity  of 
natural  rights ;  but  did  not  attempt  much  more  than  to  assert 
the  sacred  inviolability  of  human  life,  liberty,  and  happinesd. 
A  celebrated  political  writer  of  that  period  discussed  at 
some  length  the  rights  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution ;  but  he  rather  combated  error 
than  asserted  truth ;  and  while  he  demolished,  by  his  argu- 
ments, the  structure  of  European  governments,  his  Essay  fell 
short  of  establishing  the  rights  which  he  defended  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  natural  truth.  He  was  not  armed  with  the 
true  philosophy  of  mind. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  under- 
ing  discussion  prior  to  its  adoption,  the  Essays  of  "  The 
ederalist*'  were  presented  to  the  American  people  by  three 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day ; — ^and  this  masterly 
work  contains  the  only  true  and  complete  defence  and  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  republicanism  which  has  ever  fallen 
from  an  American  pen. 

But  these  Essays,  excellent  as  they  are  universally  consider- 
ed to  be,  fall  shdrt  of  affording  a  complete  political  philoso- 
phy ;  since,  supposing  them  to  be  well  grounded  upon  natural 
truth,  they  discuss  only  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, which  are  limited,  and  omit  altogether  the  subject  of 
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State  legislation,  which  immediately  affects  and  controls  the 
most  important  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Dming  the  half  century  now  past,  what  discoveries  have  we 
made  in  the  principles  of  legislation  1  What  have  we  done 
toward  the  establishment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  stability  ?  Do  we  not  pass  laws  and  re- 
peal them  ? — and  condemn  to-day  what  we  sanctioned  yester- 
day ?  Is  the  American  legislator  grounded  upon  any  philo- 
sophy of  mind  ?  Does  he  know  the  certain  nature  of  the 
beings  whom  he  binds  by  the  laws  ?  And  are  those  laws  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  their  nature  ? 

These  are  questions  of  grave  importance  to  this  people,  and 
concern  both  individual  happiness  and  our  national  existence. 
For  it  is  the  destiny  of  every  government  which  outrages  hu- 
manity, to  fall ;  and  the  truly  great  and  noble  are  the  first  to 
transgress  unjust  laws — ^faithftil  as  they  ever  are  to  their 
higher  allegiance  and  better  destiny. 

The  duty  of  the  legislator  is  simply  to  conform  to  natural 
truth.  He  is  the  mere  "  minister  and  expositor  of  nature.'* 
If  Infinite  Groodness  has  ordained  the  employment  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  invited 
their  activity  by  surrounding  them  with  the  means  of  employ- 
ment and  gratification,  human  wisdom  has  but  one  work  to 
perform,  and  that  is,  to  reduce  the  means  of  happiness  to  pos" 
session  according  to  the  natural  design.  Man,  then,  must  know 
himself,  and  his  true  relation  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  exter- 
nal nature.  All  truth  becomes  natural  truth — all  rights,  na- 
tural rights — and  all  wrongs,  natural  wrongs.  Our  business 
is  to  perceivCj  not  to  create.  Man  makes  not  good  nor  evil. 
He  cannot  confer  rights,  nor  create  wrongs.  He  can  only 
sanction  and  forbid  in  consonance  with  the  natural  laws. 

"  Those  rights,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  **  which  God 
and  nature  have  established,  and  are  therefore  called  natural 
rights,  such  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man  than  they 
are ;  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  strength  when  de- 
clared by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  human  legislature  has  power  to  abridge  or  destroy 
them,  unless  the  owner  shall  commit  some  act  that  amounts 
to  a  forfeiture. 

'^  The  case  is  the  same  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  superior  laws,  and  therefore  styled 
mala  in  se^  such  as  murder,  tlieft,  and  perjury,  which  contract 
no  additional  turpitude  from  being  declared  unlawful  by  the 
inferior  legislature;  for  that  legislature  in  all  these  cases  acts 
only  in  subordination  to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  transcribing 
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and  publishing  his  precepts.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force  or  opera- 
tion at  all  with  regard  to  actions  that  are  naturally  or  intrin- 
sically right  or  wrong. 

*'  Butnnth  regard  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  the  case 
is  entirely  altered.  These  become  either  right  or  wrong,  Just  or 
unjust,  duties  or  misdemeanours,  according  as  the  municipal 
legislature  sees  proper  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  society 
and  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  purposes  of  civil  life. 
Thus  our  common  law  has  declared  that  the  goods  of  the  wife 
do  instantly,  upon  marriage,  become  the  property  and  right  of 
the  husband,  and  our  statute  law  has  declared  all  monopolies 
a  public  offence ;  yet  that  right  and  this  offence  havenofoun- 
dation  in  nature^  but  a^e  merely  created  by  law  for  the  purpose 
of  civil  society^ 

The  former  part  of  this  extract  regarding  natural  rights  is 
entirely  sound,  and  expresses  with  great  clearness  the  view 
which  we  wish  to  present — namely,  that  the  law  is  merely 
declaratory  as  to  all  natural  rights.  It  does  not  create,  but 
enforces  them ;  the  right  depending  not  upon  the  law,  but  the 
law  rather  upon  the  right  itself. 

The  error  in  this  quotation  which  we  wish  to  combat  is, 
the  supposition  that  the  law  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
things  '*  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent."  "  These," 
says  the  learned  commentator,  "  become  right  or  wrong,  just 
or  unjust,  duties  or  misdemeanours,'*  as  the  legislature  sees  fit 
to  declare  them. 

This  is  placing  man's  destiny  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
men,  rather  than  in  the  hand  of  his  Creator.  Here  is  spread 
wide  the  grand  entrance-door  of  tyranny.  What  may  not  the 
legislature  see  fit  to  declare  to  be  right  or  wrong,  duty  or  mis- 
demeanour ! 

If  the  law  forbid  that  which  nature  allows,  it  restrains  hu- 
man liberty.  If  it  enjoin  a  duty  which  nature  does  not  im« 
pose,  it  inflicts  an  act  of  tyranny  upon  man.  K  it  confer  a 
right  which  nature  has  not  ordained,  it  robs  some  one  or  many 
of  that  which  it  confers,  and  works  injustice  among  men. 
The  instance  quoted  by  the  writer,  where  the  law  gives  the 
goods  of  the  wife  instantly  upon  the  marriage  to  the  husband, 
is  a  most  apt  illustration  of  this  species  of  injustice.  Here 
the  law  creates  a  right  arbitrarily,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  in  nature.  But  this  right  conferred  upon  the  hus- 
band implies  a  right  taken  from  the  wife ;  and  hence  an  actual 
wrong  to  her,  which  the  law  ought  not  to  inflict. 

What  we  design  to  contend  for  is,  that  the  lavirs  shall  be 
merely  declaratory  of  natural  rights  and  natural  wrongs,  and 
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that  whatever  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  nature  shall  be 
left  unnoticed  by  human  legislation ;  that  all  rights  and  duties 
are  natural  ;•  and  that  legal  tyranny  arises  wherever  there  is 
a  departure  from  this  simple  principle. 

How,  then,  can  we  avotd  this  tyranny  ?  What  need  we  to 
know  in  order  to  arrive  at  justice  and  safety,  in  the  work  of 
human  legislation  1  We  answer,  that  we  must  know  man's 
mental  constitution  and  its  relation  and  adaptation  to  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

Nature  outraged  appeals  from  human  to  the  divine  laws. 
We  have  but  to  know  ourselves  and  our  natural  relations,  and 
we  may  be  redressed  at  once. 

But  can  we  know  the  true  nature  of  man  ?  Are  the  natural 
man  and  the  man  of  society  one  and  the  same  being !  Haa 
not  education  changed  his  character,  and  luxury  disordered 
his  mind  ?  Have  the  civilized  and  the  savage  man  one  com- 
mon nature,  which  can  be  ascertained,  and  upon  which  we  can 
base  a  speculation  as  to  human  rights  ?  We  answer,  that  the 
state  of  civilization  is  the  true  natural  condition  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  in  this  state  only  that  the  true  nature  of  man  can 
be  fully  exhibited.  He  b  endowed  with  faculties  which  in- 
evitably tend  to  high  civilization  and  improvement.  A 
faculty  improved  is  still  the  same  faculty.  A  sentiment  en- 
lightened does  not  lose  its  original  character.  But  if  we  need 
to  see  man  in  a  primitive  state  in  order  to  detect  his  natural 
characteristics,  the  means  are  always  at  hand — ^for  every  hu- 
man being  begins  life  a  savage.  In  the  nursery  of  human 
infancy  are  betrayed  the  true  natural  desires,  emotions,  and 
faculties  of  all  human  beings.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the 
traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  for  the  cradle  presents 
us  with  the  early  age  of  every  man— -of  savage  man  in  the 
bosom  of  civilized  life. 

Tyranny  has  no  excuse.  It  cannot  any  longer  affect  un- 
certainty and  doubt  as  to  the  true  and  certain  mental  charac- 
teristics of  mankind. 

Man  is  at  length  demonstrated.  The  universal  man  stands 
forth  to  modem  view  with  his  mental  forces  well  defined  and 
well  known.  Modem  discovery  has  given  to  each  native  de- 
sire, to  each  emotion  and  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  *^  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  and  presented  to  the  philanthropist 
and  statesman  the  means  of  defining  human  rights,  and  of  con- 
forming human  legislation  to  the  eternal  standard  of  truth  and 
nature.  We  allude  to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  Gall,  and 
to  that  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  which  has 
thence  resulted,  and  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  disciples 
has  justly  denominated  *^  the  last  and  best  of  human  sciences.^^ 
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Dr  Gall  and  his  disciples  have  demonstrated,  by  observa- 
tion upon  a  world  of  facts,  that  the  brain  is  the  medium 
through  which  all  human  passion,  sentiment,  and  intellect,  are 
manifested, — that  the  force  and  degree  of  these  manifestations 
depend  (other  things  being  equal)  upon  the  size  of  that  organ^ 
— that  the  size  of  the  brain,  or  any  particular  portion  of  it, 
can  in  general  be  accurately  determined,  during  life,  from  an 
outward  examination  of  the  human  skull, — that  the  brain  is 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  having  each  its  peculiar 
function,  namely,  tihe  manifestation  of  a  peculiar  facuky,  sen- 
timent, or  passion,  and  having  that  office  alone.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  they  have,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  pa- 
tient labour  and  investigation,  discovered  the  peculiar  function 
of  each  portion  of  the  brain,  they  declare  that  they  have  de- 
monstrated, by  physiological  facts,  the  true  natural  faculties 
and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind. 

These  conclusions  are  not  derived  from  an  examination  ^ 
any  peculiar  people.  All  human  kind  have  passed  under  their 
observation — from  the  rude  Tartar  to  the  most  enlightened 
European — the  children  of  the  sun,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
earth's  frozen  regions — the  educated  and  the  ignorant — ^all 
colours,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — the  ancients,  from 
their  decayed  sepulchres,  and  the  modems  in  the  midst  of  life 
— ^both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  have  passed  under  their  most  rigid 
examination  ;  and  the  same  natural  faculties  and  dispositions 
have  been  found  in  all. 

These  conclusions,  therefore,  embrace  all  human  kind. 
Produce  a  man,  and  to  them  you  exhibit  a  being  endowed 
with  the  sum  of  those  faculties  and  dispositions  which  they 
have  demonstrated  as  pertaining  to  humanity.  The  idea  of 
Man,  to  them,  is  but  the  embodying  of  certain  known  and 
well-defined  powers,  sentiments,  and  passions,  in  a  living 
being.  They  know  his  desires,  emotions,  and  faculties — what 
he  wants,  what  he  wills,  and  what  he  suffers.  No  distance 
renders  his  case  uncertain.  Colour  clouds  not  their  obser- 
vation, nor  does  time  outlaw  his  claims.  He  is  a  Man — that 
suffices  to  define  his  certain  nature,  and  his  ultimate  destiny. 
Climate,  country,  distance,  government,  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety, can  neither  change  his  nature,  nor  annihilate  his  rights. 
The  king,  the  subject,  the  master,  and  the  slave — each  is  a 
man  ;  no  more  nor  less  than  a  man ;  and  in  the  eye  of  this 
philosophy,  each  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  other  to  be  a 
man,  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  humanity. 

This  science  does  not  deny  that  a  very  great  disparity  ex- 
ists anoLOng  men  in  regard  to  their  mental  constitutions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  asserts  that  there  are  vast  individual  and  na* 
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tional  differences  in  respect  to  both  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments,  and  that  tnis  difference  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  their  physical  organization.  But  each  man  possesses, 
nevertheless,  the  faculties  and  sentiments  peculiar  to  human- 
ity, although  as  to  each  of  his  natural  powers,  one  man  may 
differ  from  another,  either  in  the  strength,  activity,  or  peculiar 
combination  of  his  faculties.  What  the  phrenologist  asserts  is, 
that  no  sane  man  has  a  faculty  which  another  has  not.  He 
admits  a  difference  in  degree ,  although  none  in  kind. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  certain 
great  and  fundamental  truths  derived  from  Phrenology,  which 
we  esteem  as  well  established  as  any  truths  in  natural 
science. 

First,  That  mankind  have  one  common  nature^  which  is 
now  ascertained  and  well  defined. 

Second,  That  this  common  nature  is  composed  of  certain 
well-known  intellectual  faculties,  moral  emotions,  and  desires 
or  passions,  which  are  innate,  and  spring  from  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  human  being. 

Of  these  innate  powers,  we  need  not  enumerate  more  than 
a  part,  and  such  only  as  may  be  found  essential  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  stated  in  the  title  to  the  present  article : — 
the  desire  of  life, — ^the  desire  of  food,— the  desire  of  safety, — 
the  desire  of  exclusive  property  and  possession, — the  innate 
love  of  the  opposite  sex, — ^the  faculty  to  speak  and  communi- 
cate ideas, — ^the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  awe, — the  dispo- 
sition to  have  faith,  to  wonder, — a  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
perfect, — a  love  of  praise  and  commendation, — a  desire  to  see 
others  happy, — a  love  of  justice,  or  sense  of  right, — a  feeling 
of  self-esteem,  or  pride. 

Now  these,  and  all  the  other  natural  faculties  of  man,  are 
adapted  to  harmonize  with  external  nature — so  that  each  fa- 
culty finds  in  the  world  an  object  upon  which  to  rest  for  its 
appropriate  exercise  and  gratification.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  the  natural  design  that  every  power  of  the  mind 
should  be  exercised.  Wherever  nature  has  ordained  desire, 
she  has  spread  before  it  the  means  of  gratification.  From 
this  we  infer  the  right  to  its  indulgence— and  hence  also  the 
rights  of  man. 

Man  has  a  right  to  the  gratification,  indulgence,  and  exer- 
cise of  every  innate  power  and  faculty  of  his  mind.  The 
exercise  of  a  faculty  is  its  only  use.  The  manner  of  its  ex- 
ercise is  one  thing :  that  involves  a  question  of  morals.  The 
right  to  its  exercise  is  another  thing,  in  which  no  question  is 
involved  but  the  existence  of  the  innate  faculty,  and  the  ob- 
jects presented  by  nature  for  its  gratification. 
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To  our  own  mind  ibis  derivation  of  rights  seems  so  clearly 
just,  that  we  would  not  attempt  its  further  illustration — ^but 
that  we  meet  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with 
so  much  controversy  upon  this  subject. 

**  Natural  law,  natural  rights,"  says  Mr  Bentham,  in  his 
Theory  of  Legislation  (p.  104),  **  are  two  kinds  of  fictions  or 
metqdma^  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  books  of  legislation, 
that  they  deserve  to  be  examined  by  themselves/" 

•*  The  word  rights  (p.  107),  the  same  as  the  word  law,  has 
two  senses — ^the  one  a  proper,  and  the  other  a  metaphorical 
sense.  Rights,  properly  so  called,  are  the  creatures  of  the 
law  properly  so  called ;  real  laws  give  birth  to  real  rights. 
Natural  rights  are  the  creatures  of  natural  law ;  they  are  a 
metaphor  which  derives  its  origin  from  another  metaphor. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  reasoning  with  fanatics  armed  with  na- 
tural rights,  &C.''' 

Speaking  of  the  right  of  property,  he  says  (p.  137),  "  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  property — and  that  it  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  law.  Property  is  nothing  but  a  basis  of  ex- 
pectation," &c. 

Mr  Bentham's  editor,  Dumont,  explains  in  a  few  words 
(p.  113)  the  grounds  of  his  author*s  errors : 

"  The  first  ray  of  light,"  says  he,  "  which  struck  the  mind 
of  Bentham,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  was  the  perception  that 
natural  rights^  the  original  fact^  the  moral  sense,  the  notion  of 
just  and  unjust,  which  are  used  to  explain  every  thing,  were 
at  bottom  nothing  but  those  innate  ideas^  of  which  Locke  has 
so  clearly  shewn  the  falsity.  He  saw  that  authors  were  going 
round  in  a  vicious  circle.  Familiar  with  the  method  of  Bacon 
and  Newton,  he  resolved  to  transfer  it  to  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation ;  he  resolved  to  make  jurisprudence  an  experimental 
science.  He  avoided  all  dogmatic  words ;  he  rejected  every 
thing  that  did  not  express  a  sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure ;  he 
refused  to  admit,  for  example,  that  property  was  an  inherent 
right,  or  a  natural  right,  because  these  terms  explained  nothing 
and  proved  nothing.  When  he  proposes  a  law,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  find  a  corresponding  law  in  the  code  of  nature ; 
and  by  a  common  piece  of  legerdemain  to  present  as  a  thing 
made  already,  the  very  thing  he  wishes  to  make."  Here  is  a 
giant  groping  in  darkness. 

All  this  error  was  the  offspring  of  no  ordinary  mind.  A 
great,  a  very  great  mind  wandered  thus  far  from  natural  truth, 
for  the  want  of  a  true  mental  philosophy.  This  doctrine  leaves 
no  foundation  whatever  for  human  rights,  but  the  mere  will 
of  the  despot  or  the  confused  speculations  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian.    According  to  this  view,  human  laws  create  and  confer 
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the  rights  of  humanity,  and  one  man  in  one  country  may  have 
rights  to  which  another  is  a  total  stranger.  And  even  if  the 
laws  confer  no  rights  whatever,  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  man 
is  nothing  before  the  law  comes  to  create  him ;  and  it  may 
breathe  into  his  nostrils  precisely  such  sort  of  life  as  the  law- 
makers please.  His  duty  is  to  be  thankful  to  the  law  for  even 
the  very  smallest  favours. 

We  wish  now  to  present  the  opposite  view  of  this  subject. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  a  beneficent  Creator ;  but,  once  bestowed, 
it  becomes  a  right  as  against  all  but  the  Donor.  He  who  con- 
ferred can  alone  right^Uy  take  away.  But  this  gift  was  for 
a  beneficent  purpose  ;  it  would  not  be  a  blessing,  but  a  burden, 
unless  it  was  designed  for  happiness ;  and  we  may  assume,  then, 
that  life  is  bestowed  to  the  end  that  the  being  created  may  be 
happy.  Man  has  a  right  to  claim  that  the  criterion  of  the 
Giver  of  life  shall  be  fulfilled.  He  has  a  right,  therefore,  to 
happiness. 

The  fundamental  rights  of  man  are  these  : 

1.  The  Right  to  Existence,  and 

2.  The  Right  to  Happiness. 

The  Creator  may  bestow  or  withhold  the  former  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  benevolence  to  bestow  the 
former  without  the  latter. 

The  fact  of  existence  is  one  evidence  of  the  right  to  exist. 
But  man  has  further  evidence  from  the  hand  of  nature  of  his 
right  to  life ;  since  he  is  endowed  with  instincts  devoted  to 
its  preservation.  The  gift,  so  to  speak,  came  in  a  case  for  its 
protection. 

1.  He  has  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  which  prompts  the 
desire  to  continue  existence. 

2.  He  has  an  instinctive  Jove  of  food,  whose  promptings 
support  life. 

3.  He  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  danger  to  life,  which  im- 
pels him  to  shrink  from  all  harm. 

4.  He  is  instinctively  watchful  to  anticipate  and  avert  evil 
to  his  existence. 

5.  He  has  an  innate  disposition  to  combat,  oppose,  and  de- 
stroy whatever  and  whosoever  threatens  danger  or  injury  to 
him. 

Now,  because  these  are  the  natural  endowments  of  the  man, 
they  prove  as  plainly  as  natural  revelation  can,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Giver  of  life  is,  that  man  shall  enjoy  life. 

The  gift  and  the  accompanying  impulses  for  its  preservation 
establish  the  right  of  existence. 

But  the  right  of  happiness  may  require  further  illustration. 
This  is  to  be  inferred, 
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1.  From  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  and 

2.  From  the  organization  of  man  and  the  works  of  creation. 

Wheresoever  the  Creator  is  manifested  in  his  works,  we  be- 
hold evidence  of  infinite  beneficence.  He  has  provided  for  the 
necessities  of  all  his  creatures.  Every  want  is  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, because  its  means  of  gratification  are  abundant.  To 
create  a  being  with  wants  which  could  not  be  gratified,  would 
have  argued  the  absence  of  benevolence ;  but  to  create  a  being 
whose  very  wants  should  be  a  source  of  happiness,  through 
their  abundant  gratification,  is  evidence  of  a  most  ingenious 
goodness.  To  surround  a  being  with  difi&culties  without  the 
means  or  intelligence  to  overcome  them,  would  have  been  evil ; 
but  to  ordain  difficulties  as  the  means  of  exercising  the  facul- 
ties of  a  created  being,  and  of  bringing  him  to  a  higher  state 
of  perfection,  is  a  blessing  emanating  n'om  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness.  To  endow  man  with  sensibilities  for  the  purpose  of 
enduring  pain,  would  be  evil ;  but  to  ordain  those  sensibilities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  as  the  antagonist  of  pain,  is 
good. 

There  is  no  general  law  of  nature  which  opposes  the  hap- 
piness of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  his  constitution  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  matter;  and  these  may  be  rendered 
subservient  to  his  advancement  and  happiness. 

Life,  then,  is  bestowed  by  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  pur- 
pose of  happiness.     If  so,  to  live  and  be  happy  is  our  right. 

But  having  a  right  to  happiness,  man  has  a  right  to  employ 
the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  These  means  will  vary 
according  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature  ;  for  there  must  be 
an  appropriate  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  right  to  be  happy  would  be  vain  without  the 
means  of  becoming  so.  The  Creator,  therefore,  has  endowed 
man  with  certain  innate  desires,  emotions,  and  faculties,  the 
gratification  and  exercise  of  which  are  the  means  of  his  happi- 
ness. Here  is  the  consummation  of  man^s  rights — the  right 
to  gratify  his  natural  desires ;  to  supply  his  natural  wants ; 
to  exercise  his  natural  faculties,  as  the  means  of  attaining  hap- 
piness. 

Man'^s  rights,  then,  are  the  incidents  of  his  very  nature ; 
and  if  we  would  define  his  rights,  we  must  know  his  mental 
constitution. 

If  nature  has  implanted  in  all  men  one  uniform  desire  for 
any  particular  gratification,  it  becomes  not  man  to  deny  that 
in  some  form  indulgence  is  lawful.  A  strong  natural  aesire, 
denied  its  appropriate  indulgence,  is  a  source  of  constant 
miserv.  Whv  the  universal  desire,  unless  it  be  lawful  ?  Na- 
ture has  made  it  lawful  by  allowing  its  universality.     We 
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speak  not  now  of  disordered  appetite,  but  of  healthy,  natural 
desire,  directed  and  restrained  by  the  intellectual  aad  superior 
sentiments. 

*<  Every  species  of  creature"  (says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his 
**  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Rerealed,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature"),  "  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a 
particular  way  of  life,  to  which  the  nature,  the  capacities  and 
qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as  necessary  as  their  exter- 
nal circumstances.  Both  come  into  the  notion  of  such  state, 
or  particular  way  of  life,  and  are  constituent  parts  of  it 

"  Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition.  With- 
out this  correspondence,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any 
such  thing  as  human  life  and  human  happiness ;  which  life 
and  happiness  are  therefore  the  result  from  our  nature  and 
condition  jointly ;  meaning  by  human  life,  not  living  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly  under- 
stood by  those  words." 

As  well  may  a  man^s  right  to  exist  be  denied,  as  his  right 
to  "  move  and  have  his  being'*  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  laws  of  his  organization.  If  it  is  obvious  from  hb  physi- 
cal structure  that  he  was  destined  to  walk  erect,  who  may 
deny  his  right  to  do  so  ?  If  it  is  equally  clear,  from  his  men- 
tal organization,  that  he  has  numerous  natural  wants  and  de- 
sires which  demand  gratification,  and  that  his  Creator  has 
spread  around  him  the  means  of  indulgence,  who  can  deny 
him  this  means  of  happiness  I    Not  man  surely. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  dangerous  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
frt>m  these  premises.  There  is  a  wide  difierenee  between  the 
rational  gratification  of  human  desires,  and  the  abusive  indul- 
gence of  them.  There  is  the  same  difference  as  between  eat- 
ing and  gluttony — ^between  drinking  and  drunkenness — ^be- 
tween mu*thfulness  and  satire — ^between  justice  and  ven- 
geance. We  are  not  contending  for  the  abuse,  but  for  the 
enlightened  gratification,  of  man's  natural  desires ;  not  justi- 
fying violence  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  but  struggling  for 
conformity  to  them.  We  are  seeking  to  establish  the  divine 
origin  of  human  rights,  and  not  the  divine  origin  of  human 
transgressions.  Here  will  be  found  no  apology  for  vice,  but 
a  vindication  of  virtue. 

We  are  reasoning  from  the  constitution  of  man  as  he  comes 
from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  not  frx>m  hb  transformations 
under  his  abuses  of  his  nature.  We  never  understood  the  in- 
quiry in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  "  Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  and 
the  Lord  hath  not  done  it !"  In  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  there  can  be  no  evil.  In  the  abuses  of  that  mind  there 
may  be  much — ^but  **  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it."     Man  may 
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pervert  his  entire  organization  to  the  purposes  of  evil.  Hands 
that  were  made  to  till  the  earth  may  be  imbrued  in  a  brother's 
blood.  The  human  mind — that  noblest  emanation  from  the 
Divinity  of  Nature — ^may  be  exerted  in  the  cause  of  crime 
and  bloody  ambition,  instead  of  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  excellence  among  men.  Wit  may 
be  perverted  to  biting  sarcasm,  and  noble  pride  to  imperious 
and  repulsive  arrogance.  Faculties  given  to  learn  the  right 
may  be  perverted  to  prove  the  wrong — and  the  noblest  powers 
of  the  mind  may  be  prostituted  to  the  most  degrading  and 
mischievous  pursuits;  but  all  this,  and  much  more,  proves 
nothing  against  the  excellent  nature  of  man,  nor  that  the 
healthy  indulgence  and  exercise  of  that  nature  can  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  evil. 

When  the  constitution  of  man  shall  be  correctly  understood, 
he  will  be  found  worthy  of  his  origin.  He  is  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  This  alone 
ought  to  be  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  natural  ex- 
cellence of  his  character.  They  who  assert  the  natural  total 
depravity  of  man  ought  to  consider  his  source  before  they 
speak  so  harshly  of  him.  It  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
appropriate  reverence  for  the  Deity,  for  a  creature  to  pro- 
nounce the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator  upon  earth  to  be  totally 
depraved.  We  have  no  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  man 
was  ever  any  better  than  he  at  present  appears ;  nay,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  in  favour  of  his  progressive  improvement 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  so  tiiat  if  he  is  altogether 
evil  now,  in  his  advanced  state  of  improvement,  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  how  bad  he  may  have  been  at  first.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  promised  very  fair  at  the  commencement  of 
his  pilgrimage  upon  earth  !  The  earth  itself  has  advanced 
toward  perfection  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  organized 
beings,  by  various  stages  and  grades  of  improvement,  and  it 
is  in  harmony  with  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  races  of 
animals  and  men  have  kept  pace  in  tiieir  improvement  with 
the  globe  which  they  inhabit 

How  can  man  be  considered  an  utterly  degraded  being, 
when  his  natural  endowments  are  such  as  we  have  supposed ! 
Take  one  of  the  sentiments  proper  to  man — Ideality,  or  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect — and  consider  if  a  being  en* 
dowed  with  this  faculty  has  not  at  least  some  redeeming 
qualities!  We  quote  a  beautiAil  passage  from  Mr  Oeorge 
Combe  :* 

'*  Where  Ideality  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  is 

*  Lectures  in  America,  p.  218. 
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an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  love  and 
admiration  of  it.  The  arrangements  of  the  Creator  in  the 
material  world  are  so  far  from  being  in  opposition  to  it,  that 
objects  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  excite  and  gratify 
the  feeling  are  everywhere  scattered  in  the  most  profuse 
abundance.  What  are  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  com- 
bining perfect  elegance  of  form  with  the  most  exquisite  love- 
liness, delicacy  and  harmony  of  tint,  but  objects  addressed 
purely  to  Ideality,  and  the  subordinate  faculties  of  (Dolour  and 
Form  ?  They  enjoy  not  their  beauty  themselves,  and  afford 
neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection,  to  the  corporeal  frame 
of  man,  and  on  this  account  some  persons  have  been  led  to 
view  them  as  merely  nature's  vanities  and  shows,  possessed 
of  neither  dignity  nor  utility.  But  the  individual  in  whom 
Ideality  is  large  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these  objects,  and 
the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and 
all  the  varied  loveliness  of  hUl  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh 
shade,  afford  to  him  the  banquet  of  the  mind  ;  that  they 
pour  into  his  soul  a  stream  of  pleasure  so  intense,  and  yet  so 
pure  and  elevated,  that  in  comparison  with  it  all  the  gratifica- 
tions of  sense  and  animal  propensity  sink  into  insipidity  and 
insignificance.  In  short,  to  the  phrenologist,  the  existence  of 
this  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to 
gratify  it,  is  one  among  numberless  instances  of  the  boundless 
beneficence  of  the  Creator  toward  man ;  for  it  is  a  faculty 
purely  of  enjoyment,— one  whose  sole  use  is  to  refine,  exalt, 
and  extend  the  range  of  our  other  powers,  to  confer  on  us 
higher  susceptibilities  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for 
all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  universe." 

Let  us  now  continue  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  his  mental  constitution  what 
are  his  natural  wants  and  emotions,  with  a  view  to  a  correct 
derivation  of  his  rights.  Our  inquiry  will  not  be  vain,  for  in 
this  country  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  denial  of  a  single 
right  to  any  human  being.  We  have  but  to  prove  a  right,  and 
it  may  be  established  by  law.  Here  is  encouragement  for  the 
investigation  of  human  rights.  We  are  our  own  lawgivers, 
and  our  own  tyrants,  if,  indeed,  tyranny  exist  at  alL 

What,  then,  let  us  inquire,  is  the  first  great  natural  want  of 
man  arising  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind !  It  is  the  eo^ 
ciety  of  hie  fellow-man. 

The  hermit  restrains  and  perverts  his  nature.  He  may 
escape  controversy  with  others,  but  he  makes  war  upon  him- 
self. He  exists  without  living,  and  dies  while  he  lives — for 
it  is  the  essence  of  human  life  to  dwell  in  such  a  position,  as 
that  all  the  fiaculties  of  the  understanding  shall  have  full  and 
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various  employment,  and  that  all  the  desires  and  emotions  of 
our  nature  shall  have  frequent,  wholesome,  and  harmonious 
gratification  and  exercise. 

Man  is  so  constituted  that  this  cannot  take  place  except  in  , 
general  society.  Accordingly,  all  tradition  and  history  repre- 
sent man  as  associated  in  some  manner  with  his  fellow-men. 
From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  in  some  form  or 
another,  under  some  sort  of  league  or  fellowship,  the  various 
tribes,  races,  and  nations  of  mankind  have  associated  together, 
have  acknowledged  some  common  head,  king,  or  government, 
or  have  been  leagued  by  some  compact,  voluntarily  entered 
intO)  and  often  enduring  for  centuries,  guaranteed  only  by  the 
spontaneous  and  universal  feeling  of  an  inward  and  all-ab- 
sorbing desire  of  man's  nature  for  companionship  with  his 
fellow-man.  This  arises  not  from  a  calculation  of  greater 
security,  nor  from  the  facilities  which  society  affords  for  pe- 
cuniary gain.  Society  owes  not  its  origin  to  a  sense  of  fear, 
nor  to  the  love  of  money.  Neither  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
bind  man  to  society  in  its  worst  forms,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
sacrificing  many  of  his  dearest  rights  and  interests.  The 
worst  social  condition  he  can  better  endure  than  solitude.  He 
can  bear  the  severest  blow  of  tyranny  rather  than  banbhment 
from  the  face  of  man.  Accordingly,  he  will  endure  the  bit- 
terest oppression  in  preference  to  tiie  sweetest  solitude.  It 
must  be,  then,  that  for  some  great  cause  society  is  as  neces- 
sary to  his  moral  nature  as  food  or  atmospheric  air  is  to  his 
physical — ^that  there  are  many  deep  demands  of  his  higher  na- 
ture that  can  only  be  answered  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  which, 
unsatisfied,  leave  such  an  aching  void  in  his  soul,  that  life  be- 
comes a  burden  out  of  human  society.  And  here  we  beg  to  re- 
peat, that  this  arises  not  from  a  sense  of  fear,  nor  from  the 
want  or  insecurity  of  property,  out  of  society.  You  may  wall 
in  the  solitary  man  so  that  nothing  can  harm  him  ;  you  may 
give  him  all  of  this  world's  goods  that  he  can  enjoy  in  his 
lonely  place,  and  he  will  pine  away  and  wish  to  die ;  for  the 
aching  void  of  his  nature  is  not  filled,  and  he  yet  needs,  as  the 
vital  air  of  heaven,  the  exhilarating  influences  of  human  so* 
ciety.  These  alone  can  breathe  into  his  moral  nature  the 
breath  of  life.  Siurround  him  with  men,  and  his  moral  powers, 
his  higher  and  nobler  faculties,  spring  into  activity,  and  he 
moves  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  majesty  of  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Creator  upon  earth.  How  is  this !  It  may  be 
thus  explained : — 

If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  man,  in  the  social  state, 
hath,  as  respects  a  large  number  of  his  desires  and  wants,  as 
sure  a  guaranty  for  their  gratification  as  he  can  possibly  have 
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oat  of  it,  then  it  follows  that,  as  respects  these,  he  loses  no- 
thing by  going  into  society.  If,  moreover,  it  shall  appear 
that,  as  to  other  portions  of  his  nature,  he  can  be  better  gra- 
tified in  the  midst  of  men,  than  as  a  solitary  being,  in  so  far 
as  this  portion  of  humanity  is  concerned  he  becomes  a  gainer 
by  human  fellowship ;  so  tiiat,  if  the  case  were  left  here,  we 
should  have  shewn  that  man  gains  something,  and  surrenders 
nothing,  in  the  social  state.  But  if,  in  proceeding  further,  it 
can  be  established  that  his  noblest  endowments  of  intellect 
and  sentiment  cannot  be  exercised  nor  gratified  in  any  respect, 
except  in  the  midst  of  men,  then  we  shew  a  case  of  moral 
necessity, — that  the  human  constitution  demands  society,— 
and  we  establish  the  absolute  riffht  of  man  to  dwell  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fellow-men. 

It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the  powers 
of  our  nature  are  as  well  protected  and  exercised,  and  others 
in  which  they  are  better  provided  for,  in  society,  than  in  the 
solitary  state. 

1.  The  love  of  life.  Life  is  safest  in  society.  Such  is 
man'^s  nature  that  he  will  protect  his  fellow,  ratiier  than  do 
him  harm.  Benevolence  prompts  to  S}rmpathy  and  kind  pro* 
tection  ;  and  the  sense  of  justice  adds  force  and  certainty  to 
the  operation  of  natural  beneficence.  All  history  shews  that 
men,  in  society,  guaranty,  in  some  form,  and  by  some  mode 
of  action,  the  right  to  life.  Besides,  in  civilized  life,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  attained  to  any  considerable  ad- 
vancement or  perfection,  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  means 
of  its  protection  and  safeguard,  are  so  abundant  and  well  ap- 
plied, that  a  great  increase  of  security  and  protection  to  me 
IS  thereby  afibrded. 

2.  The  means  of  subsistence  are  greatly  increased  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  mankind,  by  a  superior 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  by  commerce,  mechanic^  invention, 
and  more  extended  and  diligent  labour. 

3.  The  desire  of  property  is  held  in  most  'sacred  regard  by 
societies  of  men,  its  acquisition  fostered,  and  the  right  to  ex- 
clusive possession  universally  acknowledged.  This  right  is 
not  surrendered  or  abridged,  necessarily,  by  society ;  while 
the  means  of  attainment  are  greatly  increased,  by  an  inter- 
change of  commodities,  a  division  of  labour,  improvement  in 
die  arts  and  sciences,  and  intellectual  cultivation  ;  and  there 
need  be  no  interference  with  it,  except  for  contributions  for 
the  general  good,  which  in  amount  fall  far  short  of  the  advan- 
tages for  its  acquisition  and  protection  gained  by  society.  Pro- 
perty gains  by  society,  over  and  above  all  loss  in  contributions 
for  the  public  use. 
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4.  The  loves  of  the  sexes,  in  all  well-regulated  societies,  are 
protected  by  the  laws,  and  their  sacred  exclusiveness  held  in- 
violable. In  this  respect,  man  and  woman  are  greatly  ele- 
vated and  improved  by  their  social  organization  in  civilized 
life. 

5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  offspring.  The  pa- 
rents love,  hope,  and  pride,  receive  far  greater  gratification 
in  society,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  solitary  man  to  enjoy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  these  instinctive  desires  derive  a 
greater  gratification  by  human  fellowship,  than  in  solitude, 
and  as  yet  man  is  a  gainer  by  communion  with  his  brethren. 
A  slight  degree  of  reflection  will  also  shew  how  finely  his  no- 
bler nature  is  attuned  to  human  fellowship. 

We  may  concede  that  the  solitary  man  may  exercise  his 
reverence  and  awe — ^that  his  wonder  may  be  indulged — and 
that  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  pride,  may  be  gratified  . 
to  some  extent  in  solitude, — ^yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew  a  decided  advantage  in  all  these  respects  arising  to  him 
from  extensive  human  intercourse.  But  there  remain  certain 
well-defined  powers,  sentiments,  and  faculties,  peculiar  to  man, 
which  can  have  no  satisfactory  exercise  out  of  general  society. 

1.  *'  The  faculty  of  language,^**  says  Mr  Combe,  **  implies 
the  presence  of  intelligent  beings,  with  whom  we  may  com- 
municate by  speech."*'  In  how  many  ways  is  this  medium  of 
communicating  ideas  brought  into  requisition  amid  the  mul- 
titudes of  men :  from  simple  exclamation,  rising  upward  to 
the  accomplished  discourse,  the  eloquent  oration,  the  exciting 
romance,  the  drama,  the  epic  poem,  the  page  of  history !  What 
a  world  of  thought  and  action  stands  thus  revealed  to  the  hu- 
man intellect ! 

2.  Benevolence  demands  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  and  ex- 
ertion. It  enfolds  all  created  beings  in  its  love.  The  more 
extended  its  field  of  action,  the  greater  gratification  flows 
from  it.  It  demands  many  objects  on  which  to  rest  with  kind 
sympathy  and  expansive  love.  It  would  embrace  a  world  of 
intelligent  and  sensitive  beings  in  its  far-reaching  sympathy* 
With  what  sweet  expression  it  adorns  the  human  countenance  I 
How  doth  it  exalt  that  noble  brow,  and  light  up  the  features 
with  an  expression  of  love  and  tenderness,  which  makes  it  the 
welcome  visitant  of  the  cottage  and  the  palace — of  the  abode 
of  suffering  and  distress,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  happiness  and 
joy !  Give  place  among  men  for  this  gentle  visitant — this 
minister  of  mercy  and  bright  radiance  of  the  divinity  among 
the  dwellers  upon  the  earth.  Benevolence  demands  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  to  rejoice  in  their  joy,  to  sorrow  in  their  griefs, 
to  cheer  the  desponding,  and  to  shed  her  radiant  smile  of  love 
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and  tenderness  upon  all  the  sensitive  creation.  It  has,  in  its 
very  nature,  express  relation  to  surrounding  life,  intelligence, 
and  sensibility. 

3.  Man's  sense  of  justice — the  great  monitor  of  the  human 
mind,  for  ever  prompting  the  inner  man  "  to  do  unto  another 
as  he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him*' — uttering  the 
eternal  rule  of  equity  and  right, — demands  also  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  men — in  the  midst  of  human  and  moral  action ;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  impartial  umpire.  Admit  a  sense  of 
justice,  burning  for  action,  *^  springing  eternal  in  the  human 
mind,^'  having  no  other  ofi&ce  tiian  to  prompt  man  to  do  right 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  suppose  that  his  superior  nature 
can  be  indulged  and  exercised  out  of  society !  This  is  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  unyielding  of 
any;  it  rewards  with  a  higher  sanction,  it  punishes  witti  a 
deeper  agony,  than  any  earthly  tribunal.  It  never  slumbers 
— never  dies.  Without  this  sense  of  right,  man  would  be 
unfit  for  human  society.  With  it  he  is  incapable  of  enduring 
solitude.  It  demands  human  conduct  upon  which  to  decide. 
It  has  no  sphere  of  action  in  solitude. 

Mr  Combe,  in  his  **  Moral  Philosophy,"  says,  that  "  neither 
Benevolence,  which  delights  in  universal  happiness — ^nor  Love 
of  Approbation,  whose  gratification  is  the  applause  and  good 
opinion  of  others — ^nor  Veneration,  which  gives  a  tendency 
to  respect  and  yield  obedience  to  superiors — nor  Conscien- 
tiousness, which  holds  the  balance  wherein  the  rights  of  com- 
peting parties  are  weighed — ^has  full  scope  and  a  sufficiently 
wide  sphere  of  action,  except  in  general  society ;  the  domestic 
circle  is  too  contracted  for  the  purpose." 

And  again :  "  The  faculties  of  Causalitv  and  Comparison, 
which  are  the  fountains  of  reasoning,  imply  our  co-existence 
with  other  intellectual  beings,  with  whose  perceptions  and 
experience  we  may  compare  our  own.  Without  combination, 
what  advance  could  be  made  in  science,  art,  or  manufactures  t 
As  food  is  related  to  hunger,  as  light  to  the  sense  of  vision, 
so  is  society  adapted  to  the  social  faculties  of  man.  The  pre- 
sence of  human  beings  is  indispensable  to  the  gratification  and 
excitement  of  our  mental  powers  in  general.  What  a  void 
and  craving  is  experienced  by  those  who  are  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  their  fellows !" 

If,  then,  the  social  state  is  necessary  to  the  development 
and  exercise  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  is  it  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  live  in  society  without  sur- 
rendering a  portion  of  his  natural  rights  ?  If  society  is  his 
greatest  want,  is  it  possible  that  this  demand  of  his  nature 
cannot  be  answered  without  denying  him  the  proper  gratifica- 
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tion  of  some  of  his  remaining  wants  t  Has  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  so  poorW  executed  Ms  plan,  that  one  part  defeats  an- 
other 1  Has  Infinite  Beneficence  implanted  in  the  same  mind 
yarious  ardent  desires,  the  denial  of  any  one  of  which  will 
render  man  unhappy,  and  yet  ordained  that  one  natural  want 
shall  be  gratified  by  the  denial  of  another  ? — ^that  man  must 
elect  which  of  all  the  craying  desires  of  his  nature  he  will  in- 
dulge, and  which  he  will  restrain,  and  as  he  chooses,  he  shall 
live  in  society  or  out  of  it  1 — and,  take  which  he  pleases,  so- 
ciety or  solitude,  certain  parts  of  his  craying  pature  shall  re- 
main for  eyer  unsatisfied}  Absurd  and  impious  thought! 
Man'^s  whole  nature  may  be  gratified,  so  that  the  harmony  <^ 
its  powers  be  not  di8turbed,-T-and  goyemment  cannot  demand 
the  surrender  of  a  single  nght  as  a  condition  of  man's  exist- 
ence in  the  social  state,  ^ne  moralist  can  easily  shew  how 
the  enlightened  intellect  and  moral  emotions,  controlling  and 
regulating  the  passions,  may  present  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyr 
ment  and  exercise  of  his  nature,  and  yet  a  blameless  man* 
Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  shew,  that  human  legislators  cannot, 
without  an  infringement  of  human  rights,  deny  to  man  t)ie 
healthful  and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  his  intellecttial  powers, 
since  this  exercbe  is  necessary  to  human  happiness. 

It  has  been  a  fayourite  doctrine  that  the  indiyidual  substan- 
tially bargains  with  society  upon  becoming  a  member  of  it, 
by  surrendering  a  portion  of  his  natural  rights  for  certain  ac- 
quired rights  or  adyantages,  which  the  laws  of  goyemment 
may  confer.  This  doctrine  has  neyer,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
well  defined ;  but  it  is  broadly  asserted  in  most  of  our  treatises 
upon  fundamental  law. 

This  is  the  apology  of  tyranny  for  its  usurpation  of  human 
rights.  It  admits  the  depriyation  of  rights  which  it  causes, 
but  points  you  to  certain  benefits  conferred  by  the  law  as  a 
remuneration  for  your  loss. 

Goyemment  here  has  all  the  adyantage.  What  proper  be* 
nefit  it  assumes  to  confer,  you  had  a  right  to  before.  So  that, 
in  fact,  the  supposed  legal  benefit  is  but  your  nat^ral  right, 
and  you  thus  retain  one  right  as  a  compensatiop  for  the  loss 
of  another.  But  tyranny  cannot  be  sustained  without  firaud 
as  its  ally ;  and  this  is  one  of  her  most  subtle  pretences.  Let 
us  close  this  door  to  tyranny.  Let  us  proye  that  nature  con- 
fers all  rights  ;  and  that  the  only  business  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
tect them. 

How  can  an  individual  treat  with  government  on  such  terms 
as  will  ensure  an  equitable  arrangement  between  them  ?  It 
is  the  lamb  bargaining  with  the  lion,  and  the  only  question  is, 
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whether  tlie  former  shall  be  devoured  all  at  <mce  or  only  by 
piece-meal. 

The  moment  we  admit  the  principle  that  one  nahiral  right 
must  necessarily  be  surrendered  under  government  as  the 
price  of  protection  to  another,  we  open  th^  door  to  fraud  and 
force.  Subtile  tyranny  will  cheat  us,  and  brutal  tyranny  will 
compel  us  to  surrender  tlie  rights  of  humanity.  Success  will 
embolden  the  coward  in  his  encroachments  ;  and  timid  acquies- 
cence will  aggravate  the  demands  of  die  bold  usurper. 

Let  our  appeal  be  to  the  natural  laws.  Without  this 
foundation  all  human  laws  are  alike  good  or  bad,  just  or  un- 
just, as  human  caprice,  whim,  or  selfishness,  may  declare. 
Let  us  hold  on  to  our  hmnanity.  The  social  state  emanates 
from  our  proper  nature,  and  must  not  contradict  or  wrong  it 
There  need  be  no  war  between  societv  and  the  individual 
man ;  and  tyranny  alone  declares  it.  Inhere  is  fraud  or  fcnree 
defeating  the  great  law  of  nature  in  every  case  of  a  surrender 
of  human  rights  under  human  government. 

Who  can  rise  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  dic- 
tate the  surrender  of  a  single  human  right  ?  A  king  1  And 
why  a  king  ?  He  is  not  the  product  of  nature,  but  is  a  mon- 
ster bom  of  ignorance  and  weak  submission.  A  parliament  ? 
What  doth  a  parliament  properly  represent  but  the  genuine 
rights  of  humanity  t  These  rights  give  birth  to  the  parliament, 
and  by  blotting  them  out,  it  would  extinguish  itself  for  ever. 
A  surrender  of  human  rights  !  Who  stands  up  before  man 
and  Heaven  to  receive  the  dreadful  sacrifice  1  A  man  !  He 
dare  not  as  man  attempt  the  rash  and  wicked  deed.  But  go- 
vernment— -government — may  swallow  up  all  rights  I  And 
what  is  government  in  its  very  nature,  but  the  instrument 
adopted  by  mankind  for  the  declaration  and  defence  of  the 
rights  of  humanity  ? 

This  inquiry  we  will  attempt  to  answer  in  another  article. 


II.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Dspressing  Passions  on  the  Health 
and  on  Disease.  By  J.  K.  Walkbr,  M.  D.,  Huddersfield. 
Extracted  ft*om  the  ninth  volume  of  the  I'ransactions  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association. 

Every  one  has  experienced,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
seasons  of  mental  depression,  which  have  exercised  some  de- 
gree of  influence  on  his  bodily  health.  Where  that  mental 
depression  is  indulged  to  excess  it  seldom  fails  (so  intimate 
is  the  connexion  between  mind  and  body)  to  occasion  very 
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serious  derangement  of  the  fimctions  of  the  different  viscera 
-^the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  intestines,  being 
in  different  individuals  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  We  usually 
explain  these  symptoms  by  referring  them  to  sympathy,  by 
whidi  mental  and  corporeal  causes  mutually  operate  in  pro- 
ducing pleasure  or  pain ;  and  we  observe  that  evils,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  that  weish  upon  the  mind  of  man,  usually 

froceed  in  time  to  extend  weir  influence  on  his  material  part 
do  not  wish  to  speak  in  this  place  on  that  numerous  tribe 
'of  symptoms  that  arise  from  mere  nervous  sensibility,  but  on 
that  less  ideal  form  of  disease  brought  on  by  over-exertion  of 
mind.  The  former  are  often  the  result  of  want  of  occupation, 
and  he  who  labours  under  them  is  ever  flying  to  medical  art 
for  relief;  the  latter  is  the  result  generally  of  too  much  busi- 
ness, and  the  sufferer  pays  little  regard  to  health. 

The  class  of  cHseases  to  which  I  am  to  call  attention  is  often 
not  less  embarrassing  to  the  practitioner  than  the  former  claas 
of  nervous  affections ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  depressing  passions. 
Look  at  the  endless  sources  of  solicitude  to  be  found  in  a  vast 
manufacturing  community.  Take,  for  instance,  any  season  of 
commercial  distress :  in  how  many  countenances,  as  you  walk 
the  streets,  is  the  '*  wear  and  tear  of  mind'^  legible  in  inefface- 
able characters.  Look  at  that  young  man,  who  is  only  just 
entering  on  manhood,  with  his  visage  blanched  with  the  cares 
of  age.  Who  is  that  well-dressed  passenger  who,  with  a  hurried 
gait  and  care-worn  features,  is  hastening  homewards  ?  It  is  one, 
perhaps,  whose  capital  is  embarked  in  some  doubtful  adventure. 
Observe  the  courteous  but  half-constrained  smile  on  the  visage 
'  of  another,  who  is  nevertheless  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
at  the  very  moment  he  is  putting  on  the  guise  of  cpurtesy  his 
heart  is  tossed  to  and  firo  with  a  variety  of  agitating  emotions : 
some  intelligence,  peradventure,  has  just  reached  hun  that  may 
put  in  peril  a  favourite  commercial  speculation.  This  is  no 
fimciful  picture,  but  what  is  occurring,  while  I  am  now  writing, 
in  almost  every  large  commercial  town  in  the  empire.  Let 
those*  therefore,  who  descant  so  fluently  on  the  talismanic  effects 
of  commerce,  in  elevating  so  many  {torn  a  state  of  obscurity 
to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  look  a  little  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  and  take  into  the  account  the  many  who  sa- 
crifice their  peace  of  mind  and  health  of  body,  yet  never  rise 
to  opulence  at  all,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  which  tiiose  \^^  do  suc- 
ceed have  often  to  undergo.  How  many  Utter  disappoint- 
ments, how  many  years  of  disquietude  and  uncertainty  elapse, 
ere  the  merchant  has  reached  the  goal  of  his  wishes ;  and  &en 
how  few  there  are  who  have  so  husbanded  their  heal^  bv  tem^ 
porary  relaxation,  by  change  of  air  and  exercise,  as  to  live  to 
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enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  more  common  occur- 
rence is,  that  from  the  many  years  of  intense  and  too  unre- 
mitting pursuit  of  the  prize,  he  does  not  live  to  grasp  it ;  or 
his  healdi  becomes  so  delicate,  and  his  constitution  so  impair- 
ed, that  he  becomes  the  premature  victim  of  some  organic  dis- 
ease. 

Exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  these,  I  trust,  will  in- 
crease as  men  become  more  enlightened  on  the  subject.  It  is 
not  against  a  proper  application  to  business  that  I  am  arguing, 
but  against  that  over- tension  of  the  mind,  unrelieved  by  (£ange 
of  air  or  exercise,  the  daily  attendance  at  the  counting-house 
or  the  factory  without  suitable  intervals  of  relaxation,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  guard.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  careful  in  this 
respect, — if  he  chances  to  be  one  of  those  whose  concerns  are 
on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  his  mind  is  burdened  with  anxiety ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  commerical  world 
is  convulsed  by  some  unforeseen  embarrassment,  what  sleepless 
nights  follow,  what  fears  lest  every  wind  that  blows  may  waft 
over  tidings  of  evil  omen,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  merchant  should  so  often  sufier  premature  decay, 
but  that  he  is  able  to  retain  his  health  so  long. 

The  evil,  however,  is  in  many  instances  warded  off  by  a 
residence  in  the  country ;  for  this  intelligent  class  of  men  are 
beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  mischief  they  are  doing  them- 
selves by  wearing  out  the  animal  machine.  When  a  piece  of 
machinery  of  exquisite  workmanship,  however  calculated  its 
construction  may  be  for  durability,  is  used  from  day  to  day, 
we  see  by  experience  that  time  and  circumstances  will  gradual- 
ly impair  some  of  its  parts,  and  we  take  instant  steps  to  set  it 
right.  The  same  is  necessary  in  that  most  exquisite  of  all 
mechanism,  the  human  frame.  The  manufacturer  loses  no 
time  in  repairing  the  machinery  in  his  mill ;  but  he  is  often 
all  the  while  tot^ly  insensible  of  the  slow  and  insidious  changes 
going  on  in  his  own  bodily  frame.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, applies  more  particularly  to  the  cases  of  those  manufac- 
turers who  do  not  sleep  in  the  country,  but  live  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  their  own  mills  or  warehouses.  This  class  of 
persons  are  almost  always  sooner  or  later  affected  in  their  di- 
gestive organs,  and  are  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  those  who 
return  during  all  weathers,  sometimes  riding  on  horseback, 
sometimes  walking,  to  their  country  residences,  by  which 
means  they  counteract  the  effects  of  long  confinement  or  expo- 
sure to  impure  air  from  the  manufacture; 

But  in  a  great  trading  community  the  frequent  appalling 
vicissitudes  of  trade  communicate  their  frightful  consequences 
to  a  whole  district,  and  many  families  are  plunged  into  irre- 
trievable ruin.    This  calamity,  indeed,  is  felt  through  the  va- 
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nous  ramifications  of  society,  but  falls  most  disastrously  upon 
that  very  numerous  class  in  all  manufacturing  neighbourhoods 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  taking  work  to  their  own  homes.  At 
the  moment  I  am  now  writine  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
such  ftmilies  in  this  district  m  a  state  bordering  on  destitu- 
tion ;  and,  from  information  I  have  obtained  from  other  manu- 
facturing districts,  similar  distress  prevails  in  most  of  them, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  These  are  evils  almost  inse- 
parable from  the  system  itself.  The  current  of  commerce 
ebbs  and  flows,  and  too  often  we  are  called  upon  to  witness 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  thousands  of  industrious  operatives 
reduced  to  want,  not  by  any  misconduct  of  their  own,  not  by 
any  affliction  in  the  course  of  nature,  not  by  any  natural  visi- 
tation of  disease  or  famine,  not  by  the  ravages  of  war,  but  by 
those  changes  in  trade  which  have  come  upon  us  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  robbed  thousands  of  their  daily  bread.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  effect  such  a  crisis  has  upon  the  health  of 
the  curatives  themselves,  let  him  take  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent to  visit  their  humble  abodes,  and  he  will  there  find  many 
a  parent  in  the  midst  of  his  half-starved  familv,  brooding 
over  his  future  prospects,  dimmed  with  the  sickly  colouring 
of  dependency,  if  not  darkened  by  the  pencil  of  despair.  His 
pidse  IS  quick,  not  from  fiilness  of  habit  or  excess  of  aliment, 
but  from  the  irritable  state  of  his  mind,  when  his  atten- 
tion is  roused  to  his  situation.  He  uses  a  cheering  tone  to  his 
wife  and  family,  when  alas!  anxiety,  like  a cankerworm,  is 
gnawing  at  his  very  vitals.  By  and  by  this  mental  anxiety 
acts  banefull^  upon  almost  every  bodily  function  :  in  one  af- 
fecting the  digestive  organs  perhaps,  in  another  the  head,  in 
a  thiM  the  functions  of  the  heart 

My  situation  as  physician  to  the  Infirmary  in  this  populous 
district,  where  at  seasons  like  this  so  many  apply  for  relief  to 
public  charity  who  in  ordinary  times  are  able  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal aid,  enables  me  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  depressing  pas^ 
sions  on  the  health,  and  the  many  anomalous  diseases,  fune-^ 
tional,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  but  leading  sometimes  to 
structural  disease,  which  they  never  fail  to  give  rise  to.  In 
the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  I  have  attended 
the  sick  poor  at  their  own  dwellings,  many  commercial  panics 
have  overtaken  us,  attended  by  the  same  disastrous  effects  on 
the  health  of  the  poor.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  epidemics,  exercise  indeed  a  modifying  in- 
fluence on  the  diseases  that  follow  such  a  crisis,  and  often  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  removing  them.  But  this  observation  I 
have  invariably  made,  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  cases 
which  seemed  to  linger  from  month  to  month,  with  slight  re- 
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lief  from  medicine,  have  undergone  a  marvellous  change  for 
the  better,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  without  any  other 
cause  than  this — the  prospect  of  a  return  of  emploj^tnent.  In 
proportion  as  hope  began  to  dawn  in  their  breasts,  the  bodily 
functions  seemed  to  mend :  after  that,  very  little  aid  from  me- 
dicine was  necessary ;  and  in  a  few  months  those  very  men, 
who  seemed  destined  to  become  the  victims  of  a  consuming 
malady,  were  in  a  condition  to  resume  their  wonted  employ- 
ment, and  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  was  again  heard  in  these 
cottages,  so  late  the  abode  of  miseir  and  want. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial  crisis  on  the 
operative  classes  in  a  populous  manufacturing  district  Nor 
are  the  operatives  alone  the  suflfering  parties  in  these  seasons 
of  distress :  many  of  their  employers,  and  all  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  district,  though  not  per- 
haps in  any  danger  of  actual  want,  yet,  from  loss  already  sus- 
tained, and  fears  for  the  future,  are  often  a  prey  to  maladies 
brought  on  by  mental  anguish.  The  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  generally  affected ;  and  if  there  is  a  predisposition  to  any 
constitutional  ailment  in  the  system,  we  find  the  symptoms 
varying  accordingly :  in  some,  the  bowels  are  principally  af- 
fected ;  in  others,  a  determination  to  the  head  occurs.  1  am 
at  present  in  attendance  upon  a  gentleman  who  has  sustained 
some  losses  in  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  affairs  in 
America,  in  whom  periodical  attacks  of  hemicrania  have  lately 
occurred.  The  pain  is  in  the  right  side  of  the  head ;  the  pa* 
roxysms  generally  continue  for  three  and  sometimes  for  six 
weeks.  The  operation  of  acupuncture  has  been  repeated  se- 
veral times  with  some  relief;  for  though  the  pain  returns,  its 
duration  is  less.  His  friends  consider  his  eomplaint  as  soiely 
attributable  to  anxiety  of  mind.  In  other  instances  the  biliary 
secretion  is  affected,  and  the  stools  indicate  a  deficiency  of  bile. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  men  who  are  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  intemperance,  but  spend  their  time  prin- 
cipally at  the  desk,  and  pay  little  attention  to  their  bowels. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  a  yellowness  in  the  skin  appeared  in  a  gen- 
tleman, 8Bt.  53,  residing  in  this  neighbouriiood,  who  is  remark- 
able for  his  punctuality  in  business,  as  well  as  regularity  and 
temperance  in  his  habits.  There  was  no  tumour  or  scirrhosity 
to  be  felt  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and,  from  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  pain,  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  owing 
to  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder.  I  was  informed  by  his 
family  that  he  had  exhibited  an  unusual  depression  of  spirits 
for  some  months  past  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  even- 
tual recovery  of  this  gentleman,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
organic  disease  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  that  any  plan  of  treatmen 
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that  is  not  aided  by  returning  serenity  of  mind  must,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  prove  ineffectual. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  but  not  I  think  so  often  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  commercial  district,  that  patients  labouring 
under  long-continuedintense  anxiety  will  complain  of  paroxysms 
of  palpitation  of  the  heart;  but  in  a  majority  of  such  cases 
these  have  arisen  from  a  disordered  state  of  other  organs — some- 
times of  the  liver,  at  others  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  men  who  work  at  the  loom  for  many 
years  together  complaining  of  palpitation,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  such  remedies  as  relieve  the  general  health.     The 

Eressure  upon  the  breast-beam  during  so  many  hours,  it  must 
e  allowed,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  superinduce  a  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  heart.  But  my  object  in  the  remarks  already 
made  on  thig  subject,  is  not  to  attempt,  at  least  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  a  particular  account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a 
manufacturing  district,  but  simply  to  shew  how  much  they  are 
modified  by  circumstances,  and  how  little  the  unaided  power 
of  medicine  is  able  to  effect,  in  many  instances,  in  their  pre- 
vention or  removal.  In  short,  the  mind  must  be  exonerated 
from  its  burden  ere  we  can  look  for  effectual  relief  to  the 
body. 

It  is  difficult  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  to  chase  away 
the  effects  of  loss  of  fortune  or  disappointed  ambition ;  and  if 
either  Qf  these  circumstances  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  mind 
as  to  cause  sleepless  nights  for  any  length  of  time  together, 
thebodv  necessarily  suffers,  and  its  nmctions  become  much  dis- 
ordered. This  state  of  things,  in  eertsan  temperaments,  is  no 
infrequent  forerunner  of  derangement.  How  often  does  it 
happen  to  men  who  have  plunged  deeply  into  hazardous  specu- 
lations, that  their  minds  become  the  seat  of  the  most  harassing 
feats,  andthe  image  of  beggary  and  ruin  incessantly  haunt  them 
night  and  day ;  and  how  many  have  made  utter  wreck  of  mind 
and  fortune  at  the  shrine  of  avarice !  Few  circumstances,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  contributed  to  swell  the  melancholy  catalogue 
of  diseases  of  the  mind  to  so  alarming  an  extent  as  the  ruinous 
consequences  involved  in  rash  spectdations.*      There  has  been 

*  In  a  curious  table,  from  M.  Esquiro),  shewing  th^^  relative  proportions 
of  different  professions  in  a  mass  of  one  hundred  and  dxty-four  lunatics^  it 
runs  thus: — Merchants,  60;  militarjrmen,  33;  Students, 25;  administrateurs 
and  employes,  21 ;  advocates,  notaries,  and  n^en  of  business,  10;  artists,  8  ; 
chemists,  4 ;  medical  practitioners,  4 ;  farmers,  4 ;  sailors,  3 ;  engineers,  2 : 
total,  164.  On  examining  different  asylums,  it  was  found  that  mercJumiB  and 
soldiers  furnished  the  laigest  proportion  of  insane  in  all  these  establishments. 
M.  Foder^,  a  French  writer,  libels  the  character  of  the  merchant  when  he 
attributes  a  demoralLEing  effect  to  the  love  of  lucre,  which  swallows  up  or 
annihilates  all  the  more  noble  and  elevated  passions  and  sentiments  of  man. 
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no  adventurer  so  wild  of  late  years  as  not  to  find  eager  fol- 
lowers, lured  by  the  lust  of  gold  to  the  loss  of  peace  of  mind 
and  fortune ;  and  of  these  not  a  few,  }delding  to  the  influence 
of  despair,  have  sunk  into  an  early  grave,  or  to  a  state  of  me- 
lancholy madness. 

But  of  the  number  of  those  who  seek  after,  what  may  be 
regarded,  legitimate  objects  of  speculation,  there  are  some  that, 
from  the  stake  they  have  at  issue,  are  perpetually  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  and  allow  their  inquietude  of  mind  to  sap 
and  undermine  their  bodily  health.  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  attesting  the  truth  of  this ;  and  in  a  late  case,  which 
terminated  fatally,  during  the  delirium  which  for  a  few  days 
preceded  death,  the  sufferer  used  such  expressions  as  these — 
'*  Gone,  gone ;  take  back  the  scrip  Mt  is  all  false ;"  &c.,  &c. 
This  gentiieman  had  some  years  ago  taken  shares  in  a  concern, 
which  I  must  not  here  name,  and  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
by  a  declension  in  the  value  of  the  shares. 

In  speaking  of  anxiety  of  mind  as  a  cause  of  intellectual  ma- 
lady, 1  may  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  an  extract  from  Dr 
Reid'sessayonNervous  Affections.  Hesays,  **  I  recollect  the  case 
of  an  unfortunate  young  man,  who  became  a  victim  to  the  dis  • 
astrous  issue  of  a  variety  of  mercantile  adventures.  The  same 
blow  which  deranged  his  affairs  produced  a  disorder  of  his 
reason.  His  finances  and  his  faculties  fell  together.  The 
phantoms  of  imagination  indeed  survived,  and  seemed  to  hover 
over  the  ashes  of  his  imderstanding.  The  demon  of  specula- 
tion, which  had  before  misled  his  mind,  now  possessed  it  en- 
tirely. His  projecting  spirit,  which  was  always  more  than 
moderately  intrepid,  took,  in  the  maniacal  exaltation  of  his 
fancy,  a  still  bolder  and  sublimer  flight.  Some  of  his  schemes 
reminded  me  of  another  madman  that  I  had  heard  of,  who 
planned,  f^r  draining  the  Mediterranean,  to  plant  it  with 
apple  trees,  and  establish  a  cider  manufactory  on  the  coast**' 

«  We  are  arrlTed,"  says  M.  Foder^,  *'  at  this  point,  that  we  esteem  nothing 
but  property ;  and  consequently  do  nothing  b^t  with  the  view  of  making 
money ;  all  our  most  cherished  a£fections  are  submitted  to  a  cold-blooded 
calculation  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.''  And  he  takes  this  view  of  the 
paUiological  effects  of  trade : — **  The  chances  of  speculations,  which  keep 
the  mind  constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  which  in  a  moment  give  or  take  away 
a  fortune/' — to  which  he  adds  "  a  life  of  indolence,  after  a  life  of  activity — 
explain  the  frequency  of  mental  maladies  among  this  class  of  society." 
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III.  Drunkenness  considered  in  Relation  to  Insanity.  By  W. 
A.  F.  Browne,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Crich- 
ton  Boyal  Institution  for  Lunatics,  Dumfries. 

The  applications  for  the  introduction,  into  the  Institution 
under  my  core,  of  individuals  who  have  lost  reason  from  exces- 
sive drinking,  or  who  appear  to  act  under  a  blind  and  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  inebriety,  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  very 
numerous.  The  necessity  and  the  prudence  of  withdrawing 
such  slaves  to  passion  from  temptation  and  from  access  to  all 
stimulants,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring to  effect  their  cure  or  reformation,  as  the  process  may 
be  differently  regarded,  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion. The  decision  of  such  a  question  must  rest  upon  the 
determination  of  the  responsible,  or  irresponsible,  state  of  the 
mind  under  such  circumstances — upon  the  fact  of  the  indivi- 
duals acting  under  such  an  impulse  being  sane  or  insane.  This 
matter  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  ;  nor  has  it 
been  tried  before  the  (k)mpetent  legal  tribunals.  It  is  argued, 
that  if  there  really  exists  an  uncontrollable  propensity  to  ine- 
briety, as  there  certainly  is  to  homicide,  arson,  and  theft,  the 
law  is  bound  to  exonerate  the  individual,  so  actuated,  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts,  and  is  justified  in  depriving  him 
of  liberty,  and  consigning  him  to  an  Asylum.  But  untU  the 
humane  example  of  the  legislatures  of  other  countries  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect,  it  is  mUch  to  be  regretted  that  some 
separate  retreat  does  not  exist,  where  a  voluntary,  or  even 
compulsory,  seclusion  could  be  resorted  to — where  the  diseased 
drunkard  would  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  subjected  to  a  natu- 
ral and  invigorating  regimen  and  discipline,  and  inoculated 
with  habits  incompatible  with  intemperance  and  excess.  The 
want  of  such  a  moral  lazaretto,  and  the  obvious  injury  to 
society,  and  the  cruelty  to  the  infatuate  sufferer,  arising  from 
permitting  free  scope  to  his  extravagance,  and  from  then  pun- 
ishing it  as  a  crime,  has  led  a  most  benevolent  public  officer 
to  suggest,  that  cells  should  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
public  prisons,  where  the  fury  of  the  paroxysm  might  exhaust 
itself,  but  where,  of  course,  the  durance  is  penitential,  and  not 
curative.  The  following  facts,  collected  from  recent  experience, 
would  seem  to  call  for  a  different  interpretation,  and  a  differ- 
ent treatment,  of  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  men. 

Three  forms  of  derangement,  or  complications  of  insanity 
with  drunkenness,  have  been  met  with.  There  is,  firsts  the 
frequent  variety  in  which  the  long  and  excessive,  but  voluntary 
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ftnd  deliberate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  Btimnlanta,  grati- 
fied, it  may  be,  in  the  sooial  cirde,  and  to  obtain  momentary 
excitement,  to  display  wit,  or  imagination,  or  song,  has  pro- 
duced directly  mania  or  fatuity.     There  is,  secwM^i  the  brief 
delirium  immediately  succeeding  a  debauch,  or  a  course  of  dis- 
sipation.    In  both  of  these  forms,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
act  or  habit  of  intoxication  is  obviously  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  in  the  thirds  the  intoxication,  or  rather  the  craving 
for  stimulants,  for  wine,  or  opium,  or  more  ardent  potations* 
is  the  ^mptom,  the  distinguishing  cIuutMteristic  of  the  alima- 
tion — in  fact,  the  tendency  to  ebriosity,  with  impairment  of 
the  power  of  the  will,  is,  constitutes  the  disease  itself.     In  the 
first  two  species  the  appetite  is  created,  cultivated  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  very  act  of  the  will,  while  the  drunkard 
possesses,  or  appears  to  possess,  sound  bodily  health,  and  such 
intellectual  perspicacity  and  vi^ur,  as  to  be  accredited  sane, 
and  to  be  intrusted  with  the  business,  and  burd^is,  and  honours 
of  Ufe.     In  the  third,  the  propensity  is  morbid,  instinctive,  in- 
voluntary.    It  sometimes  originates  in  in&ncy,  or  extreme 
youth  and  age,  where  no  preliminary  or  initiative  course  of 
indulgence  merely  converted  a  habit  into  a  disease ; — it  has 
happened  where  tiie  individuals  were  recognised  and  respect- 
ed as  virtuous,  rational,  abstemious,  and  even  ascetic.    The 
paroxysm  is  developed  suddenly ;  it  hurries  its  victim,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  best  interests  and  present  wishes,  into  scenes  of 
degradation  which  he  detests,  and  from  pursuits  in  which  he 
deOghts — ^it  returns  periodically,  and  leaves  the  mind  tem- 
por^^y  weakened  and  wayward.   The  suddenness  of  the  desire 
IS,  of  itself,  an  indication  of  its  morbid^  oririn.     It  arises  with- 
out provocation  or  premeditation,  while  me  mind  is  engaged 
in  intellectual  labour,  in  abstract  reasoning,  or  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  purest  and  most  elevatea  sentiments — those 
most  distant  from,  most  incompatible  with  sensuality — it  in  a 
moment  prostrates  and  paralyzes  the  most  firm  resolves,  the 
most  virtuous  motives,  the  most  colossal  obstacles  of  reputa- 
tion and  interest,  and  plunges  its  slave  into  an  abyss  of 
drunken  delirium.    It  may  coexist  with  intellectual  power,  but 
rarely  with  mental  entirety,  and  this  is  confirmatory  of  the 
present  views  as  to  monomania  ;  for  if  there  be  not  invariablv 
impairment  of  the  general  vigour  and  activitv  of  the  mind, 
there  may  be  detected  an  obtuseness  in  perception,  a  hebetude 
or  capriciouraess  in  the  feelings  and  aflections,  an  irritability 
of  temper,  a  failure  in  memory,  and,  it  may  be,  slight  imbecih- 
ty,  which  render  the  individual  less  useful  and  trustworthy 
as  a  member  of  society,  less  capable  of  commanding  and  ap- 
plying the  powers  which  he  possesses,  less  keenly  alive  to  the 
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calls  <^  duty»  or  less  oogmzant  of  whmt  these  calls  are.  Thin 
toklency,  aod  these  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  b^  which 
it  is  accompanied,  frequ^itlr  appear  in  conjunction  with  epi- 
lepsy and  other  nervous  affections ;  may  be  traced  to  tpneff 
misfortune,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  stomach ;  are  hereditary 
—they  descend  from  sire  to  son,  and  reappe«r  as  regularly  at 
certain  ages,  and  under  certam  ch*cuinst«Jice8,  as  measles  or 
gout — in  short,  they  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  other  forms  of  alienation. 

In  making  this  exposition,  I  have  been  actuated  by  the 
wish  to  subimt  what  appears  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  this  unsound  condition  of  mmd,  and  the  reasons  which 
exist  for  regarding  it  as  a  modification  of  insanity  requiring 
confinement.  It  mil  further  diew  that,  although  patients  dis- 
playing mich  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  mad,  it  is  only 
under  peculiar  and  marked  circumstances  that  the  right  can 
be  claimed  to  treat  them  as  such ;  and  will  thus  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  for  refusing  many  applications  for 
admission  which  have  been  made.  Incidenttdly  the  statement 
may  be  useful,  as  proving  that  much,  that  incaJculable  inisery, 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  the  discord  and  distress  of  families, 
would  be  averted  or  mitigated,  were  su<^  changes  of  charac- 
ter regarded  and  visited,  not  as  crimes  and  delmquency,  but 
as  mental  aberrations^  and  subjected  to  discipline,  as  other 
descriptions  of  disease. — Third  Report  ef  the  Crichtan  Royal 
Institution. 


IV:  Phrenology  in  the  United  States.    By  Mr  Andrbw  Lbiqh- 
TOK,  Liverpool. 

To  Dr  Caldwell,  I  believe,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  in- 
troduced Phrenology  to  his  fellow^itizens  of  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  he  stood  almost  alone  its  able  advocate,  its 
ever  ready  champion  and  defender,  who,  f(Mr  every  blast  of 
obloquy,  ridicule,  and  sojdiistry,  directed  against  the  novel 
doctrines,  had  an  overwhelming  counterblast  of  nervous  argu- 
ment and  withering  truth.  Compared  with  the  other  phreno- 
loffists  of  that  country,  it  is  nothing  derogatory  to  them  to  say, 
«  he  is  as  a  star  and  dwells  apart.""  A  thorough  thinker — vi'' 
gorous,  uncompromising,  just — ^is  Caldwell ;  one  under  whose 
auspices  the  doctrines  could  not  fail  to  make  way  in  the  pub- 
lic mind :  accordingly,  the  field  was  well  prepared  when  the 
lamented  Spnrzheim  made  his  pilgrimage  thidier  and  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms. 

Since  then,  no  event  has  influenced  the  progress  of  the 
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Bcience  in  that  country  more  than  the  visit  of  Mr  Combe.* 
His  philosophical  discourses  gave  an  extraordinanr  impetus  to 
its  progress  amongst  the  educated  classes;  while  his  calm, 
impartial,  but  earnest  snirit,  gained  the  affections  of  all  who 
heard  him.  And  now  Phrenology  holds  a  more  commanding 
position  in  the  United  States  thfm  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  not  even  excepting  our  own.  Its  language  is  rapidly 
passing  into  the  people^s  ^^  common  thought  and  week-day 
phrase  ;"  its  reforming  influence  permeating  the  educational 
and  sanatory  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  there  is  some 
evidence  thiett  even  the  judicial  will  soon  acknowledge  its 
power.  I  have  learned  oS  one  case  where  a  court  of  justice 
received  phrenological  evidence  touching  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopment of  a  criminal ;  and  there  may  be  more  such'cases.  {It 
is  well  known  that  several  Lunatic  Asylums  are  under  phre- 
nological superintendence ;  while,  not  only  is  the  discipline 
of  the  common  schools,  both  public  and  private,  avowedly 
conforming  to  the  dictates  of  the  science,  but  even  professor- 
ships of  it  are  beginning  to  be  established  in  the  universities.t 
But  not  solely  to  these  distinguished  men  is  Phrenology  in- 
debted for  its  present  flourishing  condition  in  that  country. 
Nor  even,  in  addition,  to  the  many  able  and  accomplished  ad- 
vocates whose  names  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal, — those,  I  mean,  who  may  be  designated  as  iheoreti- 
col  phrenologists;  phrenologists  of  the  studio-;  usually  men 
of  liberal  education,  following  the  professions  of  medicine, 
law,  or  divinity,  who  study  the  subject  in  their  leisure  hours, 
and  advocate  it  principally  by  essays  and  discourses.  Not  to 
these  only  :  there  is  still  another  class  of  propagators  of  the 
doctrines,  who  have,  in  that  country,  done  much  m  difiusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject, — with  whose  efforts  in  its  behalf  the 
faithful  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  less  acquainted :  I  refer 
to  the  practical  phrenologists ;  of  whom  it  is  characteristic  that 
they  give  themselves  altogether  to  the  subject,  and  seldom 
have  any  other  means  of  support  than  what  they  derive  from 
their  profession  as  phrenologists.  These  are  a  very  numerous 
body  in  the  States ;  much  more  so  than  our  experience  in  this 
country  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
generaJ,  the  beneficial  results  of  their  labours  have  been  much 
underrated — if,  indeed,  more  positive  injustice  has  not  been 
done  them — and  would,  therefore,  with  all  due  courtesy,  enter 

*  For  the  history  of  Phrenology  in  Philadelphia,  and  particularly  of  tlie 
labours  of  Dr  John  Bell  of  that  citv,  see  vol.  xiv.  p.  292.^-£d. 

t  Before  leaving  New  York,  in  May  last,  the  writer  saw  a  letter  from  a 
medical  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  wherein  it  was  stated  thst  a  chair  for 
Phrenology  was  being  added  to  one  of  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania. 
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a  plea  in  their  fayonr,  and  present  such  evidence  as  recent 
observation  in  that  country  has  supplied  me  with,  in  support  of 
my  favourable  opinion. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  incompetent  and  disrepu- 
table persons  have  assumed  the  title  of  practical  phrenolo- 
gists, and  have,  by  their  empiricism  and  charlatanry,  brought 
discredit  upon  the  science.  Unfortunately,  we  need  not  go 
so  far  from  home  for  instances  of  the  fact.  But  it  is  obviously 
unjust  to  condemn  the  whole  body  for  the  misdeeds  of  these. 
As. well  may  we,  for  the  malpractices  of  the  quack-doctc»*s, 
condemn  the  whole  medical  profession.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  frequency  with  which  such  per- 
sons are  to  be  met,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  efficient 
and  really  honourable  men  from  attaining  their  due  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  They  are — have  been^  rather, — 
so  numerous,  that  a  suspicion  naturally  attaches  to  aU  who 
come  before  us  in  the  same  '^  questionable  shape.*'  Nor  is  a 
due  amount  of  circumspection  in  this  regard  to  be  considered 
unjustifiable  or  uncalled  for :  rather  the  reverse.  The  onl^ 
thing  to  be  avoided,  is  that  extreme  which  permits  the  suspi- 
cion to  become  a  prejudice  ;  which  pins  its  &ith  to  a  mere  in- 
ference, and  illiberally  and  uncandidly  condemns  without  ex- 
amination. Let  us  avoid  this  unphilosophical  procedure.  Let 
us  admit  there  may  be  well-qualified,  high-principled  labour- 
ers in  the  field  of  practical  Phrenology  ;  and  when  we  meet 
those  who  claim  to  be  so  recognised,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  do  their  characters  the  justice  they  merit. 

But,  with  many,  it  is  not  so  much  the  abilities  of  the  men  which 
are  questioned,  as  the  propriety  of  the  application  made  of  those 
abilities.  They  do  not,  indeed,  question  the  propriety  of  practi- 
cal Phrenology  per  se  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  making  of  organolo- 
gical  examinations.  They  well  know  that  on  this  the  science 
wholly  rests,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  its  basis  the  noble  superstructure  itself  must  either 
stand  or  fall.  But  it  is  /Aa/ which  the  name  '*  practical  Phre- 
nology'' popularly  conveys,  to  the  expediency  or  legitimacy  of 
which  they  demur.  In  plain  terms,  they  do  not  l^e  to  see  a 
trade  made  of  the  science.  They  conceive  it  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  Phrenology  as  a  philosophical  sUidy,  that  its 
cultivators  should  live  by  its  profession  as  a  practical  art 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  feeling — ^for  it  can  scarcely  take  rank 
as  an  opinion — very  generally  entertained  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  phrenologists ;  and  1  confess  that  it  was,  at  one  time, 
no  stranger  to  my  own  mind.  Yet  it  is  evidently  one  which 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  impartial  scrutiny.  Nothing  in  the 
application  of  Phrenology  which  is  not  immoral,  can  be  dero- 
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gatorj  to  its  dignity  as  a  science.  All  sciences  have  their 
related  arts;  and  inquiry  woald  shew  that  most  of  the  great 
men  whom  the  world  delights  to  hononr  for  their  laboim  in 
the  cause  of  science,  have,  at  least  at  one  period  of  their 
lives — t.  e.  while  they  were  achievit^  their  greatneee^ — been 
practical  men  who  followed  the  arts  respectively  related  to  the 
various  scienoes  whose  principles  they  expounded,  and  whose 
boundaries  they  enlarged.  The  physician,  what  is  he  but  the 
practical  physiologist  i  The  surgeon,  but  the  practical  ana* 
tomist !  The  lawyer,  but  the  practical  jurist  ?  Is  it,  thea« 
anything  derogatory  to  the  sciences  of  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  jurisprudence,  diat  their  votaries  are  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  lawyers,  who  live  by  their  practice  1  The  question  excites 
a  smile.  Yet  wherein  is  the  difference  between  their  cases 
and  that  of  the  practical  phrenologist  who  lives  by  hie  profes- 
sion ?  As  far  as  the  principle  contended  for  is  concerned,  I 
can  see  none. 

But  the  dear  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  unless  he  had  an 
income  altogether  independent  of  his  profession  as  phrenolo- 
gist, no  one  could  give  his  time  wholly  to  the  science  with- 
out deriving  from  it  the  means  of  support.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  poor  man  be  retained  as  an  efficient  advocate  and  pro- 
pagator. And  let  no  phrenolagiet  say,  *'  ^  is  not  wanted." 
He  may  be  the  very  man  required ;  moulded  by  nature  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  carrying  the  credentials  of  his  nussion 
written  by  her  fin^r  in  phrenological  characters  on  his  frame. 
However  much  we  may  practically  forget  it,  **  the  rank.tV  but 
the  guinea*s  stamp ;".  the  man  is  everything  :  He  is  always 
wanted.  But,  to  assume  for  him  a  less  ambitions  position, — 
one  which  will  quadrate  better  with  common  experience, — 
let  us  simply  say,  that  he  has  an  active,  well-organized,  not 
undisciplined  brain ;  has  seized  upon  the  principles  of  Phreno- 
logy, become  satisfied  of  their  truth,  and  felt  upon  himself 
their  beneficial  influence.  He  sees  their  universal  s^plication, 
and  the  immeasmrable  advantages  which  would  result  to  so- 
ciety from  it,  and  is  fired  with  the  hope  of  being  instrumental 
to  their  introduction.  But  he  is  poor,  and  without  name  or 
note  among  mankind ;  and  unless  deriving  support  from  his 
labours  he  cannot  labour.  Horn — for  the  manner  of  the  thing 
seems  now  the  only  question  remaining — ^How  shall  he  best 
accomplish  the  double  puq[K)se  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  If  he 
attempt  to  do  so  by  lecturing,  who  will  give  their  time  and 
attention  to  Aim, — the  unknown,  the  undistinguished?  who, 
in  a  community  of  traffickers,  will  pa^  for  a  commodity  of  the 
value  of  which  they  have  no  a  priori  means  of  judging  ?     The 
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idea  is  preposterous  ;  if  he  clear  the  expenses  of  hall  and  ad- 
vertisement, he  may  be  thankftil.  But,  by  virtue  of  his  science, 
he  knows  that,  the  barrier  before  Acquisitiveness  being  re- 
moved, curiosity  will  operate  eomparatively  unchecked  among 
the  people,  and  bring  him  an  audience.  He  therefore  lectures 
gratuitously ;  the  requisite  opportunity  is  afibrded  him ;  he 
enlists  the  reason  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers  in  favour  of  the 
novel  doctrines ;  he  demonstrates  their  eminently  practical 
character,  and  shews  that  their  beneficial  application  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  who  will  make  their  acquaintance.  The 
seed  falls  not  wholly  into  bad  ground  ;  man^  are  stimulated 
to  inquiry  ;  and,  though  not  a  few  may  seek  him  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  mere  vulgar  curiosity,  others,  from  an  enlightened 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject,  call  upon  him,  and  test 
his  ability  and  the  truth  of  his  science  by  an  appeal  to  their 
own  organizations.  Those  who  thus  apply  to  him,  by  what- 
ever motive  influenced,  cannot,  with  justice,  expect  the  phre- 
nologist to  spend  his  time  and  attention  on  them  without  com- 
pensation :  "  Verily,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;"  the 
physician  takes  his  fee  ;  the  lawyer  his  ;  why  not  the  phreno- 
logist ?  Now,  he  finds,  a  fertile  field  has  been  opened  for  the 
employment  of  his  talents  ;  his  personal  necessities  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  the  product  of  his  honest  labour ;  he 
spreaxb  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  its  vast  im- 
portance in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and  a  most  extensive 
series  of  organological  observations  are  literally  thrust  upon 
him,  by  which, — ^for  herein  his  character  is  at  stake  and  his 
faculties  are  necessarily  vigorously  exerted, — ^he  acquires  a 
prodigious  facility  and  accuracy  of  manipulation  and  predica- 
tion, and  compasses  what  Mr  Combe  justly  considers  '*  the 
first  st^p — ^the  second,  and  the  third  step — ^to  the  formation  of 
the  true  phrenologist.'*  And  thus  are  all  his  objects  legiti- 
mately, honourably,  eificiently  accompUshed. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere  fitncy  sketch.  It 
is  no  such  thing ;  but  has  more  prototypes  than  one,  probably 
as  well  in  this  country  as  in  the  United  States.  There  at 
least  they  are  to  be  met  with.  I  have  met  them.  But,  of  all 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  in  that  country, 
the  most  generally  competent  was,  without  doubt,  the  present 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
O.  S.  Fowler.  Perhaps  no  phrenologist  in  any  country  has 
attained  greater  facility  and  correctness  as  a  manipulator  than 
he  has  done ;  certainly  no  one  that  I  have  heard  of  has  made 
so  many  remarkable  ^i/^,  to  use  an  expressive  though  some- 
what vulgar  term,  in  the  predication  of  character  frcnn  the 
development  of  the  head  ;  and  no  one  has  displayed  more  un- 
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tiring  zeal,  or  made  relatively  greater  sacrifices,  in  dissemi- 
nating the  phrenological  doctrines.  Of  him,  and  of  his  prac- 
tice as  a  '*  head-reader,"  I  hope  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
will  not  be  averse  to  learn  something.  The  history  of  the 
condition  of  the  science  in  any  place  always  involves  some- 
thing of  its  professors ;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  Phrenology  in  the 
States — ^what  practical  men  have  done  and  are  doing  for  it — 
that  I  would  now  speak  of  him.  But  it  is  to  his  practice  that 
I  would  especially  direct  attention  ;  for  therein  will  be  found 
very  marked  differences  from  the  procedure  of  the  practical 
phrenologists  of  this  country ;  and  as  these  differences  appear 
to  be  improvements  well  worthy  adoption  by  the  latter,  they 
will  probably  by  them  be  received  as  such  and  adopted  ac- 
cordingly. Permit  me,  however,  by  way  of  introduction, 
briefly,  to  advert  to  his  personal  history  as  a  phrenologist. 

It  was  while  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts, 
and  just  before  entering  upon  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
that  Mr  Fowler's  attention  was  first  seriously  directed  to 
Phrenology.  Possessed  of  an  active  well-  organized  brain,  he 
grasped  the  subject  with  a  hearty  good  mil,  and  had  no  sooner 
mastered  its  principles  than  he  applied  them  to  die  discrimi- 
nation and  explanation  of  the  characters  of  his  fellow-students 
and  teachers  with  great  success.  On  leaving  college,  he  was 
urged  to  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  did  so  ;  and  thencefor- 
ward became  entirely  devoted  to  its  difinsion.  In  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  Mr  L.  N.  Fowler,  who  is  now  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  practical  phrenologist,  though  apparently  less 
regardful  of  the  literature  of  the  science,  he  traversed  the 
principal  part  of  his  own  country  and  the  Canadas,  lecturing, 
and  manipulating,  and  collecting  facts  and  specimens  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  its  truth.  His  course,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  not  free  from  difficulties.  The  usual  barriers  whidi  ig- 
norance, bigotry,  and  prejudice  oppose  to  the  promulgation  of 
new  truths  had  to  be  levelled  or  surmounted ;  and  many  and 
severe  were  the  tests  to  which  he  and  his  brother  were  sub- 
jected by  stubborn  incredulity.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
has  this  testing  been  carried  in  America,  that  audiences  have 
been  found  who  demanded  not  only  an  examination  before 
them  of  any  stranger  from  their  body,  but  that  such  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  the  lecturers  blindfolded/  Yet, 
such  is  the  precision  these  gentlemen,  by  their  extensive 
practice,  have  attained,  and  such  their  confidence  of  the  actual 
verity  of  the  details  of  Phrenology — a  confidence  always  in 
proportion  to  the  practical  ability  of  the  student, — ^that  they 
have  frequently — always  when  required — submitted  even  to 
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this  test.  But  not  only  this :  the  one  brother  has  been  taken 
away  and  kept  in  another  room,  whilst  the  other  conducted  his 
blindfold  examination ;  then  he  has  been  led  forth  and  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  same  ordeal ;  and,  numerous  as  are 
the  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done,  scarcely  a  single 
mistake  has  been  made  by  them,  whilst,  when  marked  cases 
have  been  submitted  to  them,  the  truth  of  Phrenology  has 
been  strikingly  illustrated.  The  propriety  of  submitting  to 
such  exhibitions  as  these  may  well  be  questioned  ;  yet,  when 
strongly  marked  subjects  are  presented  (and  these  are  always 
stipulated  for)  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  favourable 
issue. 

In  the  literature  of  the  science,  also,  as  already  hinted,  Mr 
Fowler  has,  of  late  years,  taken  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place 
amongst  the  phrenologists  of  America.  Besides  having,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  and  Mr  S.  Kirkham,  produced 
a  work  of  upwards  of  400  pages,  entitled  "  Phrenology  Proved, 
Illustrated,  and  Applied,'*  which,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  has 
gone  through  ten  editions,  he  has  contributed  several  able 
articles  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  and  written 
and  published  a  lecture  on  "  Phrenology  versus  Intemper- 
ance,*' one  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  matrimony, 
and  another  on  its  application  to  education ;  all  which  are 
at  present  in  considerable  demand,  and  have  already  gone 
through  two  or  three  editions.  Those  who  receive  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  will  have  observed,  by  a  notice  at  the  close  of 
vol.  iii.,  that  it  had  owed  its  existence,  up  to  September  1841, 
to  the  generous  devotion  of  him  and  his  brother,  who,  as  pro- 
prietors, are  said  to  have  sunk  several  thousand  dollars  in 
sustaining  it.  Up  to  that  period,  it  had  been  very  ably  edited 
by  Dr  Allen  ;  but  it  is  now  owned  and  edited  solely  by  Mr 
O.  S.  Fowler  himself,  who  seems  determined  to  continue  it, 
at  whatever  cost,  through  the  present  year  at  least ;  thereby, 
as  he  states,  to  give  a  farther  opportunity  for  an  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Will  the  American  public  sustain  a  Phreno- 
logical Journal  ?"  I  have  something  to  say  with  reference  to 
this  periodical,  which  I  think  has  not  improved  under  Mr  F.'s 
management ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  that 
subject.  Mr  Fowler  is  now  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
has  formed  an  extensive  collection  of  casts,  skulls,  &c.,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge ;  and  where  he  vigorously 
continues  his  multiform  labours  in  the  cause  he  has  so  zeal- 
ously espoused.  Perhaps — if  I  might  assume  the  highest  pri- 
vilege of  friendship,  and  point  to  defects — ^he  attempts  too 
much — "  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire :"  hence,  evident  haste 
and  immaturity  characterize  most  of  the  productions  of  his 
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pen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  to  add,  that  in  his  works  these 
defects  are  amply  compensated  by  the  healthy  exhilarating 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  a  mind  literally  overflowing 
with  its  subject  imparts ;  and  assuredly,  no  generous  mind 
can  rise  from  their  perusal  without  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  grammatical  lapsus,  a  familiar  Jonathanism  of  ex- 
pression, or  a  premature  confidence  in  the  dogmata  of  his 
subject,  they  have  much  in  their  pithy,  spirited,  perspicuous 
exposition  and  application  of  principles,  to  recommend  them. 
It  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations 
to  mention,  ftiat,  besides  giving  a  close  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  as  practical  phrenologist  and  editor  of  the 
Journal,  he  was,  while  I  resided  in  New  York,  editing  a  re- 
publication of  Dr  Combe's  Physiology,  with  notes  by  himself; 
revising  and  extending  his  lectures  on  matrimony  and  edu- 
cation for  forthcoming  new  editions  ;  and  lecturing  twice 
a-week  on  Phrenology  and  its  applications,  to  audiences  of 
from  one  to  several  hundred  persons. 

Thus  far  of  him  personally.  Let  me  now  revert  to  his 
practice,  and  present  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  favourable 
opinion  of  it  already  expressed. 

In  examining  an  individual,  his  first  observation  has  refer- 
ence to  the  temperament.  In  this  he  attends  not  so  much  to 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  skin,  eyes,  and  so  forth,  as  to  the  de- 
velopment and  condition  of  the  vital  organs  contained  in  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious  that  the  functional 
energy  of  the  brain  will  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon 
the  quality,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  quantity,  of  blood 
supplied  to  it  Hence  the  propriety  of  ^ving  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  organs  which  manufacture  and  distri- 
bute the  blood,  when  predicating  the  quality  of  the  mental 
functionsr  Cceteris  paribue^  he  will  possess  the  greatest  men- 
tal efficiency  who  has  the  most  perfect  vital  apparatus.  This 
is  a  matter  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  general ;  but,  as  I 
purpose  devoting  a  distinct  article  to  a  sketch  and  criticism 
of  Mr  Fowler's  doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  it  must  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  he, 
beyond  any  phrenologist  I  have  ever,  met,  has  approximated 
precision  in  his  judgment  of  the  influence  of  temperament 
upon  the  mental  manifestations ;  and  therein  is  one  secret  of 
his  success  as  a  practical  man. 

Having  scrutinized  the  temperament,  he  next,  in  general, 
measures  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head  with  a 
tape  ;  for  all  other  measurements  he  trusts  to  his  own  organs 
of  Size.     This  done — ^in  a  tithe  of  the  time  required  to  tell 
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it — ^he  reads  off  the  prevailing  dispositions  and  talents  of  the 
individual,  as  indicated  by  his  cranial  development,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  one  would  from  a  book,  and  in  language  so 
plain,  direct,  and  unequivocal,  that  should  he  make  any  mis- 
take, or  should  any  apparent  discrepancy  exist  between  the 
development  and  actual  manifestations,  he  is  caught  on  the 
hip  at  once,  or  the  seeming  fallacy  of  the  science  is  imme- 
diately detected ;  for  he  leaves  neither  himself  nor  it  any  loop- 
hole for  escape.  But  for  himself  he  seeks  no  escape ;  if  he 
err — ^he  errs,  and  "there's  an  end  on't;"  and  as  for  the 
science,  when  any  improbable  discrepancy  is  alleged  by  the 
person  examined,  or  his  friends^  the  quiet  reply  is,  '*  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  have  gone  according  to  the  cerebral  development ; 
and,  if  Phrenology  cannot  stand  in  that  way,  let  it  fall."  But 
it  falls  not ;  for,  in  almost  every  instance  where  anything  of 
this  kind  has  occurred,  subsequent  events  have  proved  the 
coixectness  of  the  phrenologist ;  and  when  the  deficiency  of 
Conscientiousness  has  been  the  predication  impugned  (a  fre- 
quent case),  the  very  denial  itself  has  been  found  but  another 
illustration  of  the  phrenological  truth.  This  straightforward, 
uncompromising  reliance  upon  the  certain  verity  of  Phreno- 
logy— ^though  perhaps  he  carries  it  a  little  too  far — appears 
to  me  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  Mr  Fowler'^s  character  as  a 
practical  phrenologist.  The  ifs  and  buts,  the  may-bes,  should- 
bes,  and  other  indefinite  tenns,  which  disfigure  so  many  phre- 
nological predications,  find  no  place  in  his  vocabulary ;  but 
the  direct  and  unequivocal  "  you  are,"  or  "  he  is,"  distin- 
guished for  this  or  that,  is  his  form  of  expression. 

But  what  distinguishes  his  practice  most  of  all  from  that 
of  other  phrenologists  is,  that  whereas  they^  besides  the  or(U 
predication,  give  only  either  a  mere  chart  containing  the 
names  and  functions  of  the  organs,  with  the  relative  size  of 
each  in  the  person  examined,  marked  opposite,— or  a  simple 
written  precfication,  without  the  sizes  of  the  organs ;  he,  for 
no  greater  fee,  gives  a  book  containing  sixty  18wo  pages  of 
dosely  printed  letterpress^  and  six  pages  of  engravings^  explana- 
tory and  illustrative  of  the  science  ;  in  which  book  several  pages 
are  appropriated  for  a  statement  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
organs  ;  and  the  matter  of  these  pages  is  such,  that  any  one 
with  very  little  attention  might  infer  the  character  of  the 
person  examined  almepst  as  well  as  the  phrenologist  himself. 
Esteeming  this  book  by  far  the  most  valuable  distinction  of 
Mr  Fowler's  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  means  are  really  pre- 
sented to  the  parties  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  phrenologist  predicates  their  own  cha- 
racters, I  will  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  as  briefly  as  is 
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compatible  with  the  object  of  inciting  the  professional  men  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  to,  as  far  as  advisable  in  their  practice, 
•*  go  and  do  likewise." 

Pages  1  to  9  inclusive,  contain  a  concise  elementary  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  science  ;  pp.  10  to  27,  a  valuable 
chapter  upon  the  temperaments  (of  which  more  hereafter)  ; 
pp.  28  to  3d,  remarks  upon  the  influences  of  parentage,  diet^ 
health,  medicines,  physical  exercise,  and  education,  and  on 
physiognomy,  the  natural  language  of  the  organs,  &c ;  pp 
36  to  53,  an  analysis  and  classification  of  the  faculties,  in 
which  their  functions  are  described  in  seven  degrees  of  power, 
corresponding  with  the  relative  sizes  of  their  organs  (of  this 
more  presently)  :  then  follow  the  six  pages  of  illustrative  cuts, 
of  which  there  are  forty-two^  marked  by  fig^es  from  1  up- 
wards,— cut  1  shewing  the  locations,  numbers,  and  abbreviated 
names  of  the  organs  ;  2,  their  general  divisions  or  classifica- 
tion ;  3  and  4,  occipital  and  frontal  views  of  the  organs  ;  and 
all  the  rest  are  portraits  of  distinguished  and  notorious  charac- 
ters— ^philosophers,  statesmen,  thieves,  and  murderers — and 
of  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  lower  animals,  &c. ;  while  the 
concluding  seven  pages  are  filled  with  succinctly  detailed 
pathological  cases  relating  to  the  cerebral  organs,  of  which 
Mr  Fowler  remarks, — **  No  reasoning  mind  can  resist  or^evade 
the  force  of  these  and  similar  facta^  stubborn,  o/ctual  facts, 
with  names  and  dates  attached ;  nor  can  they  be  explained 
away,  except  by  admitting  the  truth  of  Phrenology.*** 

And  for  this  book,  with  the  relative  sizes  of  the  organs  of 
the  individual  examined  marked  in  figures,  and  the  oral  pre- 
dication of  character,  Mr  Fowler's  charge  is  only  one  dollar^  or 
about  4s.  6d.  sterling, — a  fact  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  being 
influenced  to  the  profession  of  practical  phrenologist  by  other 
motives  than  the  mere  desire  of  making  money.  When,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  above,  he  writes  the  predication  at 
length,  his  charge  is  three  dollars. 

But,  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  and  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  a 
chapter  of  this  little  book  already  but  barely  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
faculties.  It  was  stated  that  in  this  the  functions  of  the  facul- 
ties were  described  in  seven  degrees  of  power,  corresponding 
with  the  relative  sizes  of  the  organs.  This  description  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  made  by  phrenologists, 
and  perhaps  it  deserves  a  little  illustration.  The  difficulty  of 
the  task  must  be  at  once  granted ;  and  though  Mr  F.  may 
not  have  completely  succeeded  in  surmounting  that  difficulty, 
still  his  attempt  deserves  commendation,  and  it  may  yet  lead 
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to  a  more  perfect  execution  of  its  purpose.  The  following 
quotation,  in  reference  to  Language,  is  not  an  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  this  part  of  the  book :  — 

"  35,  33.  Language. — Power  of  expressing  ideas,  feelings, 
&c.,  by  means  of  words ;  attaching  meaning  to  signs,  &c. ; 
verbal  memory ;  desire  and  ability  to  talk.     P.  222. 

**  Average. — Can  communicate  his  ideas  tolerably  well,  yet 
finds  some  difficulty  ;  uses  common  words  ;  can  write  better 
than  speak. 

''  Full. — Commands  a  fair  share  of  words,  yet  uses  familiar 
expressions  ;  is  neither  fluent  nor  the  reverse ;  when  excited, 
expresses  himself  freely,  yet  not  copiously.     P.  227  ;  cut  6. 

"  Large. — Is  a  free,  easy,  ready,  fluent  talker  and  speaker ; 
uses  good  language  ;  commits  easily ;  seldom  hesitates  for 
words.     P.  224  ;  c.  5,  7,  20. 

**  Very  Large. — Has  by  nature  an  astonishing  command  of 
words,  copiousness  and  eloquence  of  expression,  and  verbal 
memory  ;  quotes  with  ease  ;  is  an  incessant  talker  ;  has  too 
many  words.    P.  226  ;  c.  11,  40,  41. 

•*  Moderate. — Often  hesitates  for  words ;  employs  too  few; 
may  write  well  and  be  a  critical  linguist^  but  cannot  be  ao 
easy,  fluent  speaker,    P.  228. 

**  Small. — Employs  few  words,  and  these  commonplace ;  in 
speaking,  hesitates  much;  is  barren  of  expression ;  commits 
slowly.    P.  228. 

"  Vert  Small. — Can  hardly  remember  or  use  words  at  all 
or  read.    P.  229." 

The  large  number  (35)  before  the  name  of  the  organ^  is  the 
number  according  to  Mr  Fowler's  arrangement;  the  small 
one  (33)  is  the  number  according  to  Spurzheim's.  The 
figures  at  the  ends  of  the  paragraphs  refer  to  the  page  of  the 
hurge  work,  "  Phrenology  Proved,"  &c.,  where  the  subject  is 
more  fully  treated,  and  to  the  annexed  cuts,  in  which  the 
various  degrees  of  development  of  the  organs  are  illustrated. 
All  the  organs  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  this,  and 
their  relative  sizes  in  the  individual  under  examination  are 
marked  in  figures  from  1  to  7,  corresponding  to  their  degree 
of  size,  firom  very  small  to  very  large,  such  figures  being  placed 
opposite  the  paragraphs  to  wluch  they  refer ;  for  example,  were 
the  organ  of  Language  in  the  person  examined  only  moderate, 
the  figure  3,  which  denotes  '*  moderate ''  in  the  scale,  would 
be  placed  opposite  the  paragraph  commenced  by  that  word 
in  the  above  quotation ;  and  so  of  all  the  others.  The  signs  plus 
(+)  and  minus  ( — ),  are  used  in  addition  to  the  figures  in 
certain  cases ;  the  one,  when  the  organ  is  larger,  the  other, 
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when  it  is  smaller,  than  the  figure  denotes,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  warrant  a  different  figure. 

In  the  above  quotation,  lynx-eyed  criticism  will  doubtless 
find  something  to  strain  at.  Under  the  head  •*  Very  Large," 
for  instance,  it  is  said  the  person  will  be  '^  an  incessant  talker,'" 
and  *•  have  too  many  words."  Now,  every  phrenologist  knows 
that  these  results  follow  only  certain  combinations  of  the 
faculties  ;  that  persons  may  have  the  organs  of  Language  of 
that  degree  of  size,  without  by  any  means  being  "  incessant 
talkers ;"  nay,  they  may  even  be  taciturn ;  but  then  they  have 
the  ability  to  talk  with  ease  and  fluency  when  the  occasion 
requires  it.  These  inaccuracies,  however,  which  are  almost 
inseparable  firom  such  a  condensed  abstract  as  this,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  large  work  (to  which  reference  is  made),  where 
'the  phenomena  of  the  combined  action  of  the  faculties  are 
more  fully  described.  But  even  here  the  inaccuracy  is  more 
apparent  than  real ;  since,  as  a  general  rule,  each  clause  of 
the  sentence,  marked  by  a  semicolon,  has  reference  to  a  diffe- 
rent combination. 

Let  it  be  considered  then,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
come  to  atie  Fowlers  for  examination,  is  very  great — several 
thousands  annually  ;  that  every  one  of  these  takes  away  with 
him  a  copy  of  this  or  of  their  large  work,  filled  up  as  described, 
and  that  many  of  these  persons  are  men  of  high  education  and 
intelligence — most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  lawyers,  divines, 
and  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country,  having 
passed  through  Mr  Fowler's  hands,  and  been  startled  by  the 
felicity  with  which,  while  in  entire  ignorance  of  who  they 
were,  he  discriminated  the  talents  for  which  they  were  re- 
spectively distinguished.  Let  it  be  considered  farther,  that 
these  operations  are  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  extend 
throughout  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that,  in  addition  to 
this,  lectures  always  accompany  manipulations, — and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  such  practical  phrenologists  have  aided  vastly 
in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  that  the  beneficial 
influence  of  their  labours  has  hitherto  been  much  underrated. 
I  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  such  men — ^and  there  are  others 
such — what  has  now  been  shewn  will  be  a  means  of  leading 
to  a  revision  of  the  popular  judgment  against  the  profession. 

In  Mr  Fowler's  book,  there  is  a  claim  made  to  the  discovery 
of  two  new  organs.  Of  these  and  their  functions,  and  <rf  the 
alleged  discovery  of  a  number  more  organs  by  means  of  Mes- 
merism, maintained  by  him  and  other  Ammoan  phrenologists, 
I  may,  with  the  editor's  leave,  say  something  in  jbl  future 
paper.     I  fear  this  has  already  attained  too  great  length. 
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That  the  opinions  above  put  forth  may  be  estimated  at 
no  more  than  their  proper  value,  it  should  be  added,  that, 
though  I  was  upwards  of  six  months  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic— from  22d  Nov.  1831  to  31st  May  1842— two  months 
only  of  that  time  were  devoted  to  observation  in  the  United 
States,  my  principal  object  having  been  a  commercial  visit  to 
Canada.  One  of  these  months  was  occupied  in  Albany, 
Utica,  and  other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
Boston  and  Lowell,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  other 
was  passed  wholly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  had  daily 
opportunities  (of  which  I  frequently  took  advantage)  of  visiting 
Mr  Fowler's  museum,  and  witnessing  his  phrenological  exami- 
nations. 

LivBBFOOL,  OaUiber  1848. 


V,   Is  it  possible  to  reform  certain  Criminals  without  impairing 
the  Bealth  of  their  Brains.  ?     By  Robert  Dick,  M.  D. 

LoNDOH,  9  Upper  John  Street,  €K>lden  Square, 
Januarg  9.  1843. 
To  THE  Editor  of  thb  Phbbnological  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  phrenolojrist,  at  least  in  the  same  sense 
that  you  are  one.  But  this  tact  will  not,  I  know»  induce  you 
to  refuse  insertion  in  your  Journal  to  this  communication. 
My  object  is  to  propose  a  question,  and  to  gain  information  ; 
and  I  must  here  do  you  the  justice  to  acknowledge  the  can- 
dour and  temper  with  which  you  fulfil  your  editorial  duties. 

The  question  I  am  about  to  propose  was  suggested  by  a 
sentence  in  Mr  Combe's  paper  on  the  application  of  Phreno- 
logy to  criminal  legislation,  which  appears  in  your  Number  of 
January  1. 1843.  He  is  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  social 
system  of  punishment,  and  observes — ^'  If  his  (the  criminal'^s) 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  less  enfeebled,  so  also  are 
his  animal  propensities,  the  excessive  energy  or  uncontrolled 
activity  of  which  was  the  cause  of  his  crime."     (P.  13.) 

The  sentence  now  quoted,  I  say,  led  me  into  the  following 
reflections  on  the  alleged  applicability  of  Phrenology  to  moral 
rrform,— of  which  I  shall  thank  you  to  indicate  the  error,  if 
error  there  be. 

Supposing  we  have  a  man  with  what  is  called  the  criminal 
type  of  head ;  is  this  man's  reform,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, practicable,  the  cerebral  and  general  vigour  of  the  man 
being  kept,  meantime,  entire  i  To  me  it  appears  impossible 
(I  argue  as  a  phrenologist,  or  rather  I  argue  from  phrenolo- 
gical principles),  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
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By  the  primary  or  congenital  organization  of  this  man,  he 
is  predisposed  to  crime.  By  original  conformation,  the  ani- 
mal propensities  have  a  greater  force  than  the  moral ;  and, 
supposing  the  health  of  the  brain  to  remain  entire  throughout, 
the  superior  force  of  the  former  must  always  manifest  itself, 
and  always  prevail.  Crime  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
normal  action  of  this  man's  brain.  How,  then,  the  health  of 
that  man's  brain  continuing,  can  he,  by  any  possibility,  be 
reformed  ?  By  making  the  propensities  operate  less  actively, 
you  will  perhaps  answer  me ;  by  presenting  to  them  fewer 
objects  or  occasions  of  excitement.  But  I  remind  you  that  I 
have  stipulated  for  the  man's  brain  being  kept,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, in  a  physically  healthy  state  :  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
state,  a  normal  degree  of  exercise  of  all  the  organs  is  needful, 
and  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  that  the  normal  action 
of  this  man's  brain  leads  inevitably  to  crime. 

A  healthy  liver  or  kidney  secretes  just  so  much  bile  or  urine, 
and  no  more  or  less.  We  can  neither  augment  nor  diminish 
that  quantity  of  urine  or  bile  (which  is  the  normal  quantity), 
without  using  some  means  which  cause  the  organ  to  swerve 
more  or  less  from  the  normal  state.  We  either  give  too  sti- 
mulating or  too  little  stimulating  food,  &c.  But  how,  leaving 
the  liver  or  kidney  normal,  can  we  by  any  possibility  regulate 
the  quantity  of  bile  or  urine  ?  In  no  way :  and  now  I  would 
apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  man  with  the  criminal 
type  of  head. 

If,  by  that  man's  original  conformation,  the  animal  pro- 
pensities have  a  greater  force,  operating  normally,  than  the 
tnoral  faculties,  operating  normally,  how  can  we  possibly  alter 
this  relation,  keeping  both  these  departments  of  the  cerebral 
mass  in  health !  for,  of  course>  I  assume  that  phrenologists  do 
not  propose  to  accomplish  the  moral  reform  of  criminals  by 
sacrificing  the  health  or  normality  of  any  one  part  of  the 
brain. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  We  shall  give  a  greater  relative  acti- 
vity to  the  moral  than  to  the  animal  propensities.  But  I  an- 
swer to  this,  that,  as  a  healthy  liver  or  kidney  is,  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  healthy,  in  the  greatest  degree  of  actirity 
consistent  with  health,  so  must  the  animal  propensities  of  a 
healthy  criminal's  brain  be ;  and  as  the  moral  faculties  can 
never,  any  more  than  the  animal  propensities,  be  forced  into 
a  greater  than  their  normal  activity,  and  the  normal  action  of 
the  brain  of  the  supposed  individual  being  congenitally  cri- 
minal, how,  I  ask  again,  can,  in  any  circumstances  or  in  any 
degree,  such  a  man  be  reformed  ? 

If  my  query  must  (as  it  appears  to  me  it  must)  be  answered 
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in  the  negative,  the  fact  of  men  having  congenitally  virtuous 
or  criminal  types  of  head,  will,  I  own,  not  be  at  all  affected. 
The  doctrine  that  any  moral  reform  is,  in  any  circumstances, 
practicable,  in  the  cases  oT  men  with  originally  criminal 
types  of  head,  and  whose  brains  throughout  continue  normal, 
and  Bormally  active  and  exercised,  will,  however,  be  shewn 
to  be  a  chimera.     I  am,  &c.  Robert  Dick. 

ANSWER. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  are  criminal  heads  of 
two  forms.  In  one  class  the  animal  organs  are  large,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs  very  deficient.  To  this  class 
belonged  E.  S.,  mentioned  in  several  phrenological  works  ;• 
and  we  have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that  individuals 
thus  constituted  are  moral  patients,  incapable  of  acting  virtu- 
ously under  the  temptations  presented  by  ordinary  society, 
and  that  therefore  they  should  be  confined  for  life — ^not  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  them,  but  in  order  to  protect  socie- 
ty from  their  evil  deeds,  and  themselves  from  the  suffering 
which  society  would  certainly  inflict  on  them  if  they  were 
left  at  large  to  follow  their  own  immoral  inclinations.  This 
is  the  only  class  of  criminal  heads  to  which  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Dick  apply.  We  grant  to  him  that  such  criminals  are  all 
but  incorrigible ;  but,  as  Mr  Combe  remarks  in  his  letter  to 
Professor  Mittermaier,  published  in  our  last  Number,  this 
opinion  is  entertained  by  the  most  enlightened  superintendents 
of  prisons,  as  well  as  by  phrenologists. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  criminals  to  which  Dr 
Dick  does  not  advert,  and  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  ■ 
two ;  viz.,  that  in  which  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual 
organs  are  all  fully  and  nearly  equally  developed.  Of  persons 
in  this  class  we  have  often  said,  ^at  they  are  capable  of  acting 
virtuously  when  external  influences  are  such  as  to  give  but 
moderate  excitement  to  their  animal  organs,  and  to  stimulate 
powerfully  their  moral  and  intellectual  organs.  The  normal 
condition  of  such  brains,  is  that  in  which  the  activity  of  the 
animal  organs  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual organs  ;  crime  is  the  consequence  of  the  subversion  of 
this  condition,  by  external  temptation  ;  and  Mr  Combe's  doc- 
trine is,  that,  in  a  well  regulated  penitentiary,  the  normal  state 
may  be  re-established  by  withdrawing  all  undue  stimulus  from 
the  propensities,  and  furnishing  powerful  excitement  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  or^ns,  not  transcending  the  bound- 
aries of  health.     For  a  fuUer  exposition  of  these  principles, 

*  See  oar  sixth  volame,  pp.  82, 147 ;  Combe's  System,  5th  edition,  vol.  L, 
p.  271 ;  Dr  0>mbe  on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  108. 
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we  refer  to  Mr  Combers  Moral  Philosophy,  from  pages  261  to 
272,  2d  edition ;  and  to  his  System  of  Phrenology,  vol.  ii., 
p.  324,  6th  edition. 

We  experience  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  con- 
clusion Dr  Dick  means  us  to  draw  from  his  analogies  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  If  he  intends  to  maintain  that,  as  we 
cannot  strengthen  or  weaken  one  portion  of  either  of  those 
organs  vrithout  strengthening  or  weakening  the  whole,  so  we 
cannot  increase  the  energy  of  the  moral  organs,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  adding  to  that  of  the 
animal  organs  and  vice  versa ;  we  answer,  that  the  brain  is 
not,  like  the  liver  and  kidneys,  an  organ  endowed  with  <Mily 
one  function,  but  is  a  congeries  of  organs  of  different  facul- 
ties ;  and  that  it  is  as  possible  to  strengthen  Benevolence,  for 
example,  by  vigorous  exercise,  and  to  weaken  Destructiveness 
by  leaving  it  inactive,  as  it  is  to  improve  touch  without  equally 
adding  to  the  power  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  muscular 
system  affords  another  illustration.  By  regularly  exercising 
any  one  set  of  muscles  for  a  few  months,  these  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  without  the  least  departure  from  the  normal 
state ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  whose  habitual  occu- 
pations have  peculiarly  strengthened  one  of  his  arms,  for  ex- 
ample, may,  by  restricting  its  exercise,  healthily  diminish  its 
power.  This  is  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  analogies 
cited  by  Dr  Dick  seem  to  bear  on  the  question  at  issue.  In 
anpr  aspect,  they  militate  against  him.  There  is  reason  to 
thmk  that  more  or  less  bile  is  normally  secreted  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  food ;  and  oertainlv  the  quantity  of  fluid 
normally  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  varies  much  with  the  de- 
gree of  perspiratory  action  of  the  skin,  which  is  influenced 
by  muscular  exercise,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing air.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  normal  action  of  almost  every 
organ  varies  within  pretty  vidde  limits. 


VI.  Address  delivered  to  the  Christian  Phrenological  Society ^ 
March  1.  1843.    By  the  President^  John  Isaac  Hawkins. 

My  Dear  Friends — This  being  our  first  meeting  since  that 
in  which  we  were  formed  into  a  Society,  under  the  rules  which 
have  been  printed  by  your  order,  and  laid  on  the  table  this 
evening,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  draw  your  serious  attention 
to  the  onerous  duties  we  have  undertaken  in  thus  constituting 
a  Society  to  hold  up  a  bold  front  against  atheism  and  infide- 
lity, which  have  used,  and  are  using,  the  noble  and  ennobling 
science  of  Phrenology  as  a  weapon  to  attack  the  fsix  form  of 
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Christianity,  in  the  hope  (vain  hope  indeed !)  of  destroying 
that  still  more  noble  and  ennobling  system,  which  is  calculat- 
ed to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

Phrenology  is  noble,  as  affording  external  yiews  of  man  ; 
Christianity  is  more  noble,  by  giving  internal  views  of  him. 

Phrenology  shews  the  tendencies  of  the  feelings,  faculties, 
and  propensities  of  man,'  as  learnt  by  external  observation  ; 
Christianity  describes  the  proper  direction  of  those  feeling, 
faculties,  and  propensities,  as  made  known  by  divine  revela- 
tion, for  his  everlasting  happiness.  The  two  systems  combin- 
ed, enable  us  to  understand  man  more  thoroughly  than  either 
can  do  alone :  Christianity  without  Phrenology  bein^  like  a 
soul  without  a  body;  and  Phrenology  without  Christianity 
being  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

But  what  is  Christianity  ?  To  clear  the  way  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  it  may  be  expedient,  first,  to  declare 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  sectarian  bigotry  ;  not  the  enforcing 
of  any  exclusive  creed ;  not  mere  speculative  opinion ;  not 
worldly-minded  priestcraft ;  not  self-worshipping  profession  ; 
not  self-seddng  ostentation ;  not  that  obtrusive  proselyting 
mania  that  tends  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  others,  who  have 
a  right  to  think  for  themselves.  These  and  many  more  pre- 
tences to  Christianity  are  the  marplots  of  its  beneficial  endea- 
vours. 

True  Christianity  is  that,  and  that  only,  upon  which  all  the 
professors  of  the  name  are  agreed  ;  which  is,  the  love^f  God 
and  neighbour:  anything  less  is  not  Christianity;  anything 
more  is  not  Christianity.  All  the  systems  of  doctrine,  of  all  the 
numerous  sects  which  range  under  the  banner  of  Obrist,  are 
professed  to  have  this  end  in  view.  This  is  practical  Christi- 
anity, about  which  there  is  no  dispute  ;  all  the  religious  dis- 
putes being  upon  the  means  of  producing  this  state  of  the  mind 
and  conduct  as  an  end. 

This  is  the  Christianity  which  is  worthy  of  entering  into,  and 
inspiring  Phrenology  with  new  life  ;  with  internal  life,  without 
which  external  life  is  nothing. 

The  excellent  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  (vol.  xvi., 
p.  87),  expresses  his  fear  that  my  proposals  for  forming  this  so- 
ciety are  not  capable  of  being  successfully  or  beneficially  carried 
into  effect,  because,  he  says,  "  First,  the  society  will  inevitably 
become  a  theological  more  than  a  philosophical  association. 
Its  inquiries  will  cease  to  be  free,  and  be  made  to  quadrate 
with  its  scriptural  interpretations,  to  the  serious  damage  of 
both ;  or,  if  no  religious  creed  be  adopted,  differences  of  opi- 
nion on  theological  pouits  will  ^ve  rise  to  disputes  which 
must  utterly  mar  the  utility  of  the   society.     Secondlj^,  its 
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members,  if  bound  together  by  a  creed,  will  form  a  sect  of 
Phrenologists,  who  will  either  themselves  direct  the  odium 
theofoglcum  against  all  phrenologists  without  their  pale,  or,  by 
their  very  existence,  encourage  the '  falsely  and  perniciously 
impressed'  public  to  do  so."  And  he  concludes,  •*  Nothing  will 
more  tend  to  injury  Christianity  itself  than  such  an  unwarranted 
use  of  it  as  that  proposed  by  Mr  Hawkins.  We  trust  that,  on 
reconsideration,  he  will  see  the  propriety  of  abandoning  his 
plan.^' 

On  reading  this  recommendation,  so  kindly  expressed  by  the 
worthy  editor,  1  seriously  reconsidered  the  subject,  and  again 
and  again  viewed  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  was  obliged  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  from  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  experience 
I  could  bring  to  bear  on  it,  that  both  Christianity  and  Phreno- 
logy would  be  cleared  of  many  obscurities  and  difficulties  by 
union,  which  separately  they  are  liable  to,  and  consequently, 
that  both  would  be  benefited. 

Having  had  several  years'  experience  of  the  beneficial  work- 
ing of  the  Anthropological  Society,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  Chris- 
tian Phrenological  Society  with  a  hard  name,  which  few  could 
suppose  had  anything  to  do  with  Phrenology ;  having,  I  say, 
had  experience  of  the  beneficial  working  of  that  society,  I  could 
not  entertain  the  least  apprehension  of  the  success  of  the  new 
society,  under  a  more  explicit  designation,  and  a  less  expensive 
establishment. 

A  f^  extracts  from  my  address  delivered  at  the  first  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  Anthi'opological  Society,  February  2, 
1837,  and  published  in  "  The  Clu:istian  Physician  and  Anthro- 
pological Magazine"  for  the  year  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  will 
shew  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  subject  of  rdigious 
animosity. 

''  In  contemplating  our  moral  conduct,  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  all  our  meetings  have  been  signalized  by  abun- 
dant evidence  of  kind  and  liberal  feeling. 

*<  There  has  been  no  disposition  manifested,  on  the  part  of 
any  member,  to  carry  a  point  against  the  feelings  of  any  other 
member.  Whenever  a  disagreement  in  opinion  has  arisen,  die 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  has  so  attempered  the  discussion  of 
it,  that  the  most  harmonious  termination  of  the  difi^erences  has 
ensued.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  has  prevailed,  and  the  spirit  of 
dictation  has  found  no  place  amongst  us ;  and  we  hope  it  never 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  and  infect  our  meetings  with  its 
baneful  influence. 

•*  But  it  is  in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  our  religious 
proceedings  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice ;  for  we 
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have  exhibited  the  novel  and  interesting  spectacle  (and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact),  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
persons,  professing,  perhaps,  a  dozen  different  creeds,  meeting 
together  nearly  forty  times,  with  the  full  privilege,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  society,  of  broaching  any  religious 
views,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  on  Phrenology,  and  on  the 
nature  of  man  ;  and  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  the  necessity  for  my  calling  any  member  to  order  on  account 
of  endeavouring  to  press  his  peculiar  dogmas  on  the  meet- 
ing. No  case  has  occurred  of  offence  being  taken  by  the 
professor  of  one  creed,  at  any  expression  of  the  professor  of 
a  creed  usually  deemed  opposite  to  his.  All  the  discussions 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  most  gentlemanly  feeling,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing  in  reality,  with  truly  Christian  cha- 
rity ;  fur  true  Christian  charity  is  the  most  gentlemanly  of  all 
feelings. 

**  The  prognostications,  therefore,  of  those  who  foreboded 
our  speedy  dissolution,  from  the  supposed  impracticability  of 
discussing  religious  subjects  upon  any  other  than  narrow  sec- 
tarian principles,  without  producing  such  jars  as  must  shake 
the  society  to  its  foundations,  are  not  yet  fulfilled  ;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  are  ten  times  further  from  fulfilment  than  might 
have  been  calculated  on  at  our  commencement." 

And  at  page  212 — "  It  has  heretofore  been  imagined  that 
permanence  could  not  be  given  to  any  society  that  conversed 
on  religious  or  political  subjects,  except  it  were  bound  by  a 
peculiar  creed ;  hence  men  have  congregated  principally  in 
sects  and  parties,  and  spent  themselves  in  labouring  to  dis- 
cover and  to  discuss  differences.  The  prevalent  inquiry  re- 
specting another  was.  In  what  does  he  differ  from  us  ?  And 
if  be  was  found  to  differ  only  in  one  point  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  ninety-nine  points  of  agreement  went  for  nothing. 

^  Now,  happily,  we  are  more  disposed  to  inquire  after  the 
points  of  agreement,  and  to  let  the  differences  go  for  nothing  ; 
and  this  is  an  immense  stride  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

*•  We  have  found,  by  miserable  experience,  that  the  ferret- 
ing out  of  differences  is  pregnant  only  with  discord  and  ani- 
mosity ;  while,  happily,  the  searching  after  agreements  proves 
to  be  prolific  of  concord,  peace,  and  goodwill. 

•'  Phrenology  is  in  strict  aecordtyice  with  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, being  nothing  else  than  the  science  of  the  harmonies 
of  creation  in  the  noblest  part  of  the  noblest  work  of  the 
Creator,  his  own  image  and  likeness." 

Many  persons  who  take  more  pleasure  in  objecting  than  in 
enquiry,  have  assumed  the  supposition  that  the  Anthropolo- 
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gical  Society  was  destroyed  by  angry  discussion  on  religious 
topics ;  when  the  fact  is,  that,  during  the  five  years  of  its  acti- 
vity, it  was  the  most  harmonious  society  I  ever  attended.  In 
the  two  or  three  years  of  my  Presidency,  I  had  no  occasion 
to  check  any  appearance  of  self-willed  pressure  of  opinions, 
tending  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  part  of  the  audience  ; 
mutual  forbearance  and  kind  feeling  were  universally  evinced 
and  uniformly  acted  on. 

It  has  been  asked,  Why  then  does  not  the  society  continue 
its  meetings  'i  The  answer  is,  that,  like  many  young  persons, 
young  theories,  and  young  societies,  it  began  with  an  establish- 
ment too  great  for  its  income  ;  it  created  debts  for  the  sake  of 
an  extensive  collection  of  casts  and  other  property  requiring 
room,  and  occasioning  high  rent  to  protect  them. 

In  order  to  raise  the  means  of  paying  the  debts,  when  they 
became  pressing,  the  casts  of  the  society  were  distributed 
among  the  members  as  security  for  loans. 

The  want  of  casts  at  the  meetings  disappointed  those  mem- 
bers who  oame  to  study,  and  the  attendance,  therefore,  gra- 
dually fell  off  in  such  numbers  as  reduced  the  interest  of  the 
meetings,  until  they  became  few  and  far  between,  and  thus 
the  society  is  now  asleep,  but  not  yet  dissolved. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  but  none 
of  them  occurred  from  the  contrariety  of  religious  sentiment, 
which  was  known  to  exist,  but  never  offensively  expressed. 

A  similar  harmonious  result  I  expect  from  this  society. 
The  Christian  phrenologist  knows  better  than  to  become  a 
disputant ;  he  knows  that  disputes  rarely  settle  questions ;  he 
knows  that 

"  He  that's  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still,'' 

as  Butler  in  his  Hudibras  humorously  states  the  important 
fact,  that  a  man  is  not  easily  overcome  by  argument,  but  is 
usually  led  to  his  conclusions  by  his  affections  and  passions. 
Knowing  this,  the  Christian  phrenologist,  from  principle  and 
habit,  avoids  controversy. 

I  have  observed  that  the  spirit  which  gives  birth  to  a  society 
is  apt  to  pervade  its  whole  existence,  and  to  constitute  its 
esprit  de  corps,  tincturing  all  its  proceedings. 

Well  knowing  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  the 
majority  of  those  who  compose  the  society  at  present,  I  expect 
that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Christian  Phrenological  Society 
will  be  that  of  unbounded  liberality  and  Christian  charity ;  that 
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its  practice  will  be  to  think  and  let  think ;  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
its  degenerating  into  narrow-minded  bigotry. 

I  should  not  have  moved  one  step  in  the  matter  had  I  felt 
such  fear,  nor  indeed,  had  I  not  possessed  the  fullest  confidence, 
from  much  experience  in  Bible  Societies  and  in  other  associa- 
tions, that  Christians  of  various  opposing  creeds  can  co-operate 
most  harmoniously  in  the  promotion  of  great  and  good  objects, 
tending  to  human  progress  and  improvement. 

The  age  of  ultra  bigotry  is  nearly  extinct,  and  we  live  in 
times  of  liberality  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  operations  of  such 
a  society  as  we  have  had  the  courage  to  form.  And  having  had 
the  courage  to  form  it,  we  must  cherish  the  further  courage  to 
support  it  against  all  obstacles,  as  well  from  the  opposition  of 
foes,  as  from  the  rash  zeal  of  friends,  who  may  for  a  moment 
forget  the  imperative  duty  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  press 
an  opinion  tending  to  produce  discord  in  the  meeting. 

As  long  as  I  have  the  honour  of  presiding  in  your  assem- 
blies, it  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  pour  oil  on  every  wave 
as  soon  as  I  perceive  it  begin  to  swell. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  almost  ^all  the  phrenological 
societies  have  commenced  with  great  zeal  and  promise, — ^have 
flourished  for  a  while, — ^then  declined,  and  some  have  become 
extinct. 

In  founding  the  present  society,  it  has  been  thought  pru- 
dent to  begin  on  a  moderate  scale,  as  to  number  of  meetings, 
as  to  the  amount  of  subscription,  and  as  to  demands  on  the 
literary  labour  of  the  members  in  contributing  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  meetings.  Therefore,  monthly  meetings  only  are 
proposed  to  be  held ;  the  subscription  is  fixed  at  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  shillings  a-year ;  and  one  or  two  papers  a-year  are 
all  that  will  be  needful  from  each  member. 

The  income  of  the  society  will  not  warrant  the  purchase 
of  casts,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  possess  a  collection, 
since  that  would  occasion  expense  in  rent,  &c.  to  take  care  of 
them ;  and  the  intention  of  this  society  is  not  so  much  to 
teach  the  elements  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  as  to  watch 
over  and  protect  its  great  interests.  Not  to  be  a  mere  gram- 
mar-school of  Phrenology,  but  to  become  a  high  school,  a  finish- 
ing school,  and  a  protector  of  Phrenology  from  the  mischiefs 
wUch  infidelity  and  atheism  would  heap  upon  it. 

Phrenology  is  better  studied  in  the  world  than  in  societies ; 
the  student  will  learn  much  faster  and  much  better  by  his  own 
observations  of  living  development  and  manifestation,  than  by 
long  dwelling  on  the  examination  of  casts ;  and  this  circum- 
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staDce  being  experienced,  may  go  far  in  accounting  for  the 
general  falling  off  of  attendances  at  phrenological  societies. 

In  respect  to  publishing  a  quarterly  Joui^nal,  which  was  al- 
luded to  in  the  prospectus  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  pro- 
posed society,  it  will  be  well  to  accumulate  a  good  stock  of  papers 
and  cash  in  advance  before  the  publication  is  commenced, 
and  to  begin  at  sixpence  a  Number ;  so  that  contributors  of 
papers  shall  not  be  required  faster  than  the  members  and 
others  can.  supply  after  due  deliberation. 

A  year  or  two  may  be  usefully  employed  in  preparing  and 
arranging  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  K  umber,  slow  growth 
being  the  general  presage  of  long  life. 


ZZ.  OA8BS  Ain>  FACTS. 

I.  Case  ofJ,  P.  Papera,  a  Sculptor.  ByRiCHARDBBAMi8H,E8q. 

The  following  notice  was  prepared  for  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Phrenological  Association,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
lengthened  discussions  to  which  certain  papers  gave  rise — dis- 
cussions little  calculated,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Phrenology  or  the  cause  of  truth — no  opportunity 
was  afforded  me  of  introducing  it. 

I  may  observe,  that,  without  communicating  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  individual  to  whom  this  notice 
relates,  I  asked  some  practical  phrenologists  present  to  point 
out  the  leading  characteristics  as  declared  by  the  cast.  The 
observations  made  were  generally  in  accordance  with  the  his- 
tory. Dr  J.  P.  Browne,  however,  kindly  consented  to  give  me 
in  writing  a  more  detailed  statement,  which  also  I  purposed, 
with  his  permission,  to  read  to  the  meeting;  and  I  there- 
fore hope,  that  I  shall  not  trespass  on  Dr  Browne's  kindness 
by  here  transcribing  that  statement.  I  add  that  Dr  Browne 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  even  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

After  the  expression  of  considerable  diffidence  in  his  prac- 
tical skill,  and  anxiety  as  to  his  success  in  estimating  the 
character,  Dr  Browne  continues — "  I  am  the  more  solicitous 
on  this  occasion,  because  I  look  upon  this  as  the  head  of  a  re- 
markable person,  whose  real  character  his  acquaintances  could 
not  readily  ascertain.  First,  I  would  observe,  that,  if  he  were 
well  educated,  he  would  manifest  much  and  varied  intellectual 
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ability.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  endowment  of  those 
powers  which  would  enable  him  to  succeed  as  a  sculptor  or 
painter.  The  former  might  be  the  more  suited  to  his  taste : 
but  I  fear  that  continuous  and  indefatigable  exertion  in  any 
particidar  calling  was  not  an  attribute  of  his.  He  loved  mu- 
sic, in  which  he  would  have  become  a  proficient.  Indeed  I 
infer  that  with  very  slight  opportunities,  he  would  endeavour 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  that  delightful  art  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  he  could  have  become  a  good  linguist,  and 
his  ready  and  easy  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts  would 
render  him  an  agreeable  companion  in  society;  for  he  would 
not  soon  forget  whatever  he  had  read  or  seen,  and  there  was 
a  good  share  of  sly  and  quiet  humour  in  his  composition. 
Ardently  desirous  of  praise  and  ambitious  of  holding  a  high 
place  among  his  associates,  these  feelings,  with  his  compan- 
ionable qutdities  and  musical  taste,  would  have  tended  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  cares  of  business.  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  likely  to  succeed  in  regard  to  good  for- 
tune, half  so  well  as  others  whose  inteUectual  en£>wments 
were  far  inferior  to  his*  Mild,  respectful,  persuasive,  and 
plausible  in  his  manner :  but  his  promises  could  not  always 
be  relied  on.  His  great  cunning  would  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  his  real  character.  The  mildness  which  marked 
his  intercourse  with  strangers,  especially  those  who  were  su- 
perior to  him,  would  not  be  always  observable ;  for  if  he  were 
obstructed  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  felt  anxious 
about,  he  would  evince  much  warmth  of  temper.  He  would 
be  attached  to  his  relations,  but  his  capricious  and  unsteady 
disposition  would  render  him  an  inadequate  protector.  He 
would  have  a  disposition  to  travel ;  this  might  tend  to  foster 
his  unsteadiness.  In  fine,  this  individual  possessed  too  little 
stability  of  character,  and  too  much  carelessness  in  regard  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations,  to  succeed  in  making  a  for- 
tune. But  he  was  endowed  with  much  ingenuity  and  man- 
ual dexterity,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  powers, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  prosper  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  or 
musician,  having  considerable  capability  of  giving  expression 
to  his  works.  Of  course  it  will  be  underst^)d  t£at  I  am  al- 
luding to  the  capabilities  of  the  individual,  and  not  to  the  di- 
rection which  they  have  received,  or  to  the  exercise  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected." 

I  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  considered  necessary  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  cast  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  though  moving  in  an  humble  sphere,  affords  in  his 
checkered  life  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  philosopher  and 
philanthropist.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  here  to  offer 
more  than  an  outline  of  his  life  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  tb 
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suggest  that  a  wide  field  is  open  to  the  phrenolo^st  in  the 
department  of  biography,  and  that  if  those  minute  details  of 
character  were  carefully  registered,  which  the  phrenologist  is 
so  peculiarly  prepared  to  appreciate,  mere  fiction,  whether  in 
the  novel  or  the  drama,  would  be  very  soon  as  indignantly 
Rejected  from  our  polite  literature,  as  it  has  already  been 
ftom  the  mathematics,  from  astronomy,  from  natural  philoso^ 
phy,  and  from  chemistry ;  which  at  one  period  of  the  world's 
history,  were  viewed  as  the  spiritual  relation  of  number  and 
figure,  as  astrology,  magic,  and  alchemy.  To  the  mental 
philosopher  the  life  of  the  humblest  human  being  commends 
itself  as  worthy  of  the  most  diligent  study,  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy :  not  in  the  rude  exposition  of  positive  qualities 
only,  but  in  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  negative  conditions 
of  the  mind,  on  which  depend  all  the  delicacy  and  truth  of  its 
complex  modes  of  experience. 

As  a  high  moral  exercise,  I  know  nothing  with  which  to 
compare  tihe  study  of  Mind ;  and  yet  this  is  tibe  study  which  is 
contumeliously  rejected  by  the  great  Association  of  Britain, 
which  bestows  its  recognition  rather  on  the  blaster  of  a  rock, 
or  a  delver  in  a  mine,  than  on  him  who  labours  to  develope 
the  rational  and  moral  nature  of  bis  being.  Surely  Man  is 
'*  more  interesting  through  what  is  in  him,  than  the  earth  or 
heavens  :''  and  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  this  immortal  power 
will  do  more  to  elevate  our  charity,  to  strengthen  our  afi^ec- 
tion,  and  to  liberalize  our  sentiments,  than  the  most  profound 
investigations  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

I  would  farther  suggest,  that  minute  biogri4>hy  would  ma- 
terially aid,  not  onl^  the  ^oung  manipulator,  but  the  more 
experienced  practitioner,  in  correcting  his  judgment  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  certain  organs ;  a  circumstance  which  has 
led  to  mistakes  and  contradictions,  but  too  well  calculated  to 
afford  arguments  to  our  opponents,  against  our  ciq)ability  of 
fiedthfully  applying  the  system  of  Gall,  even  though  the  truth 
of  its  principles  were  admitted. 

The  head  of  Papera  is  not  large ;  temperament,  nervous* 
lymphatic.     The  dimensions  of  the  head  are  as  follows : — 


Circvmference,      .        .   Inches,  22^ 

Anterior  Arch,     .        .  11^ 

Posterior  Arch,     .        .        .  11  ^ 

Longitudinal  Arch  over  top,  13 

Transverse            do.           .  14^ 

Individuality  to  Occiput,         •  7-60 

Concentrativ.  to  Comparison,  7.00 

Destruct.  to  Destruct.     .        .  6.86 

Secretiveness  to  BecretiTeness,  6.90 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  5.40 

Ideality  to  Ideality,         .        .  6  SO 

Acquisitiveness  to  Aoquisitiv.,  6.30 


Constmctiveness  to  Constmct.,  6.10 

Mastoid  process  to  same,        .  4.76 

Ear  to  Individuality,       .        .  4.70 

...     Eventaality,         .        .  6.00 

...     Comparison,         .        ,  6.60 

...     Benevolence,       .        .  6.00 

...     Veneration,  .        .  6.60 

...     Firmness,     .        •        .  6.60 

...     Self-Esteem,        .        .  6.40 

...     Inhabit! venets,    .        .  6.30 

Concentrativeness,      .  6.00 

...     Philoprogenitivaiess,  •  4.60 
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Viewing  the  organs  in  groups,  we  have,  of  the  Domestic 
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group— -Adhesiveness,  Concentrativeness,  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  fully  developed ;  while  Amativeness  is  small. 

Of  the  Conservative  group— Secretiveness  is  very  large  ; 
Cautiousness,  Destructiveness,  and  Constructiveness,are  large; 
Acquisitiveness  is  full,  more  particularly  on  the  right  side ; 
while  Combativeness  is  small,  that  portion  in  the  cast  present- 
ing a  flattened  appearance. 

Of  the  Selfish  sentiments — Love  of  Approbation  is  large, 
as  well  as  the  upper  portion  of  Self-Esteem. 

Of  the  Moral  sentiments — ^Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Wonder,  are  well  developed ;  but  although  rising  fidrly  above 
a  line  drawn  from  Wit  or  Congruity  to  Caution,  there  is  a 
want  of  breadth  in  this  region.  Ideality,  Hope,  and  Imita- 
tion are  considerable ;  Conscientiousness  is  iiill ;  while  Firm- 
ness is  moderate. 

Of  the  Reflecting  faculties — the  lower  portions  of  all  are 
well  pronounced. 

Of  the  perceptions  of  relation — Eventuality,  Tune,  and 
Language,  are  large ;  Locality  is  full ;  while  Time,  Order  (both 
of  things  and  ideas),  and  Number,  are  moderate,  or  rather 
small. 

Of  the  direct  perceptions — Individuality,  Form,  Size,  and 
Weififht,  are  large  ;  while  Colour  is  moderate,  though  in  the 
cast  it  seems  full. 

Here  we  have  large  organs  of  perception,  combined  with 
Constructiveness,  Imitation,  and  Ideality,  together  with  a 
very  large  Secretiveness,  aided  by  well-developed  reflecting 
faculties,  that  have  enabled  Papera  to  exhibit  the  varied  talents 
in  the  arts  for  which  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  so  conspicuous. 
The  negative  state  of  Order  and  Number,  however,  prevents 
him  from  obtaining  the  full  value  of  his  intellectual  powers ; 
while  a  small  Combativeness,  with  only  moderate  Firmness, 
leave  him  weak  m  the  sreat  contest  with  the  world,  and  render 
him  the  prey  of  minds  far  inferior  to  his  own  in  point  of  ability 
and  moral  worth. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  cast  of  whose 
head  is  now  before  you,  have  been  principally  obtained  from 
his  own- lips  at  intervals  of  months,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  discrepancy  would  appear  on  a  restate- 
ment ;  but  having  been  unable  to  discover  anv  contradiction, 
I  became  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  testimony. 

James  PhUlipo  Papera  is  the  sixth  child  of  the  sixth  wife 
of  his  father,  a  man  at  one  time  celebrated  for  varied  talent 
in  the  arts,  who  was  the  first  to  establish  the  figure  trade  in 
this  country,  and  to  introduce  Italian  figure-venders — ^who  first 
made  us  acquainted  with  Belzoni  as  a  giant  in  muscular  power, 
long  before  he  became  so  celebrated  as  a  traveller.     By  birth 
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an  Italian,  by  profession  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  him  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  to  his  country  and  his 

Profession  he  was  alike  unfaithful ;  having  essentially  aided 
lonaparte  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  of  spoliation  at  the  pe- 
riod <rf  his  Italian  conquests,  by  pointing  out  the  several  locali- 
ties where  the  rarest  works  of  art  were  to  be  found  in  that 
country.  Becoming  subsequently  impatient  of  the  restraint 
under  which  he  found  himself  placed  in  the  French  capital,  he 
succeeded,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  effecting  his  escape, 
and  in  materially  aiding  in  that  of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Anne  Seymore 
Darner,  a  lady  whose  name  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  art, 
and  through  whose  influence  he  became  known  to  most  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  day. 

Of  the  childhood  of  the  young  Papera  I  have  no  account 
He  appears  to  have  been  early  taken  from  his  mother's  care, 
in  consequence  of  a  rupture  between  his  parents,  and  resided 
altogether  with  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favour- 
ite, from  the  liveliness,  yet  gentleness,  of  his  manners,  and 
from  the  indication  which  he  gave  of  a  refined  taste  for  the 
arts. 

Amongst  his  father's  acquaintances,  who  interested  them- 
selves more  particularly  in  his  welfare,  were  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Darner,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the  amiable  blind  lady. 
Miss  Downing,  of  Spring  Gardens,  who,  having  been  struck 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  had  him  instructed  in  music, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  choir  of  Spring  Gardens  Chapel, 
from  which  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  choral 
school  of  Westminster,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  the 
peculiar  softness  and  richness  of  his  voice,  qualities  which  in- 
duced Mr  Williams,  the  organist,  to  assign  to  him  the  princi- 
pal solo  parts.  So  diffident,  or  so  shy,  was  Papera,  that  no 
persuasion  could  get  him  to  sing  when  exposed  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  congregation,  and  it  became  necessary,  both  at 
the  Spring  Gardens  Chapel,  and  at  Westminster  Abbey,  to 
have  a  place  curtained  off  for  his  express  use. 

But  his  taste  for  music  was  soon  superseded  by  that  for  the 
sister  art  of  sculpture.  Excited  by  the  numerous  and  exqui- 
site specimens  of  art  amongst  the  monuments  to  depaited 
worth  which  were  daily  presented  to  his  observation  in  the 
Abbey,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  their  beauties  ;  and, 
with  a  curiosity  and  a  resolution  seldom  found  at  so  early  an 
age,  he  one  summer^s  evening  secreted  himself  within  the  Ab- 
bey for  the  purpose  of  being  locked  in,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  high  gratification  of  inspecting  at  leisure 
all  those  portions  of  the  building  from  which  the  public  are 
usually  excluded.    When  he  found  himself  really  alone  amidst 
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so  man^  revered  objects  to  which  his  imagination  and  his 
veneration  had  attached  the  profoundest  interest,  his  feelings 
were  aknost  overpowering.  No  language,  he  has  often  said, 
could  possibly  express  them. 

^  To  scale  the  railings  around  Henry  the  Eighth's  CSiapel  was 
his  first  impulse,  and  he  spent  the  evening  in  scrutinizing 
with  curious  eye  every  nook  and  comer  that  might  be  supposed 
to  conceal  any  thing  of  interest  in  that  sacred  and  time-hon* 
cured  edifice.  When  night  approached  he  brought  together 
in  the  pulpit  the  cushions  from  the  reading-desks  and  com- 
munion-table, and  there  arranged  his  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  again  gratified  his  curiosity,  and  again 
secreted  himself  till  the  doors  should  be  opened,  deriving  no 
small  amusement  from  the  consternation  of  the  care-tsJcer, 
when  he  found  the  cushions  displaced,  forms  and  stools  upset, 
and  all  the  appearance  of  sacrilegious  violence  having  been 
committed,  little  dreaming  that  curiosity  alone  could  have 
proved  a  sufficient  motive  to  any  human  being  to  select  that 
place  for  his  nocturnal  abode.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of 
his  absence  fom  his  school,  because  he  was  frequently  permitted 
to  accept  invitations  to  parties  in  consideration  of  his  vocal 
powers ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  during  the 
whole  night,  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  the  fact  ascertained 
that  he  had  actually  slept  within  the  Abbey,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose it  could  not  be  comprehended.  The  Dean,  however,  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  punished,  believing  that  he  should  best 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  feat  by  awakening  the  caution 
and  wonder  of  young  Papera  with  tales  of  strange  sights — of 
ghosts  and  giants — ^which  were  said  to  be  beheld  by  those 
who  should  dare  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  sacred  place. 

Being  now  constantly  invited  to  evening  entertainments, 
and  his  vanity  flattered,  he  was  excited  to  take  many  liberties 
at  his  school,  and  he  soon  became  the  ringleader  in  all  plans 
of  amusement,  and  sometimes  of  mischief.  Having  one  day 
done  something  which  aroused  in  an  unusual  degree  the  anger 
of  his  teacher,  a  blow  was  administered,  which  so  exasperated 
the  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Destructiveness  of 
the  pupil,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  hurl  a  large  inkstand  at 
the  head  of  the  good  gentleman,  and  then  to  fly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  powerful  patroness  Mrs  Damer,  whose  influence 
was  sufficiently  potent  to  relieve  her  proteg6  from  all  iq)pre- 
hension  as  to  Aiture  corporal  punishment,  for  he  had  the 
gratification  of  hearing  it  strictly  forbidden.  As  the  insubor- 
dination of  our  young  hero  continued  to  increase  with  the 
developed  power  of  bis  patroness,  other  pimishments  were 
resorted  to.     I  shall  particularly  refer  to  one  as  having  been 
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mainly  instrumental  in  giving  direction  to  his  subsequent 
eventful  career. 

During  dinner  he  was  placed  at  a  table  by  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  such  portions  of  food  sent  to  him  as  he 
was  known  to  dislike.  This  species  of  pillory  excited  pain- 
fully his  Secretiveness,  his  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Self- 
Esteem  ;  and  on  observing  one  of  the  servants  laughing  at  him, 
he  dashed  dish,  meat,  and  all,  at  the  offending  wight,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  hall.  This  event  occurred  on  Saturday. 
The  following  day,  Sunday,  having  to  sing  the  solo  as  usual 
in  the  Abbey,  he  resolved  to  have  revenge  for  the  affront  which 
he  conceived  to  have  been  put  upon  him ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  sounds  of  the  organ  died  away  preparatory  to  his 
solo,  not  a  sound  was  heard.  To  the  good  Dean's  remonstrance, 
he  only  replied,  that  having  had  no  dinner  the  previous  day, 
he  was  unable  to  sing;  for  already  had  he  determined  on  the 
course  he  would  pursue.  Having  placed  his  hat,  on  entering 
the  church,  behind  Shakspeare's  statue  in  Poef  s  corner,  he 
hastily  threw  off  his  surplice,  seized  his  hat,  and  fled  for  ever 
from  a  place  which  had  now  become  hateful  to  him.  An  ac- 
quaintance that  he  had  formed  with  a  number  of  figure-sellers, 
who  he  knew  were  about  to  leave  London,  enabled  him  at  once 
to  connect  himself  with  them  ;  and  accordingly,  on  Monday 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  he  was  on  his  route  to  1*  ranee.  With 
this  company  he  wandered  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain,  subject  to  hardships  of  no  common 
kind ;  having  no  change  of  clothes  or  of  linen  ;  sleeping  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air ;  often  destitute  of  food,  or  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  hunger  by  eating  of  the  wild-fiTiits 
which  the  country  chanced  to  j&)rd.  A  powerful  constitution 
sustained  him  through  all  these  difficulties  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  found  his  way  back  to  London,  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined not  to  sacrifice  that  freedom  which  he  had  gained  at  so 
much  cost. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to*  return  to  West- 
minster, without  effect ;  and  the  last  account  we  have  of  his 
connexion  with  the  choir  is,  that  he  sung  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV. 

Mrs  Damer  still  continued  to  interest  herself  for  the  youth, 
notwithstanding  the  unjustifiable  manner  he  had  conducted 
himself  towards  her ;  and  finding  him  bent  on  figure-making 
and  designing,  she  generously  raised  a  sum  of  L.50  amongst 
her  friends,  which  she  placed  entirely  at  his  own  disposal. 
He  now  determined  on  becoming  a  master,  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  With  two  others  he  formed  a  partnership,  each 
contributing  L.30  to  a  common  purse.     The  enthusiasm  with 
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which  he  pressed  forward  in  the  precarious  parsuit  of  his  art, 
was  worthy  of  a  higher  destiny.  On  foot  he  travelled  with 
his  partners  through  France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  boys,  and  of  obtaining  models  and  moulds 
of  superior  works. 

I  may  observe  that  he  very  soon  gained  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  partners,  and  that  the  care  of  the  purse  was  confided  to 
him.  All  cases  of  dispute  were  invariably  referred  to  him, 
and  his  decision  usually  proved  conclusive.  He  invariably 
avoided  public  houses,  and  never  during  the  whole  of  his  pere- 
grinations does  he  remember  to  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Want  of  confidence  in  his  companions* 
and  in  his  countrymen  generally,  aided  him  materially  in  his 
resolution  not  to  place  himself  for  a  moment  in  their  power. 
With  his  near  relatives  in  Italy  he  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
though  frequently  within  a  short  distance  of  them.  He  feared 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  it  was  probable  they 
might  visit  him. 

Ten  boys  were  engaged,  and  the  party  returned  to  England. 
Shortly  after,  one  of  the  partners  died,  and  Papera,  having  but 
little  confidence  in  the  other,  dissolved  the  partnership  which 
his  talents  had  tended  much  to  render  successful.  His  life  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  one  of  abstemiousness  and  labour, 
which  enabled  him  soon  to  save  such  a  sum  of  money  as  to 
allow  of  his  forming  a  company  on  his  own  account,  and  over 
which  he  could  exercise  an  undivided  command.  His  pro- 
ficiency as  a  modeller  was  considerable,  and  his  exertions  so 
unremitting  as  to  obtain  for  him  in  the  trade  the  sobriquet  of 
Diavolo,  from  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  was  able  to  per- 
form in  the  finer  and  finishing  department  of  his  art. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  he  received  the  kindest  consider- 
ation, who  not  only  employed  him,  but  supplied  him  with  ftinds 
to  enable  him  more  perfectly  to  establish  himself;  and  had  he 
been  content  to  pursue  his  studies  systematically,  and  with  a 
view  to  a  higher  destiny,  I  should  not  now  be  called  upon  to 
ofi^er  to  this  Association  the  mournful  spectacle  of  youth  dissi- 
pated, ambition  disappointed,  and  energy  and  genius  paralyzed, 
from  a  neglect  of  that  guardianship  and  support  which  educa- 
tion is  alone  competent  to  supply.  His  erratic  and  speculative 
spirit  still  unsubdued,  he  once  more  formed  a  perambulating 
company,  combining  with  his  figure-venders  a  number  of  actors, 
and  taking  himself  the  leading  comic  characters.  Amongst 
those  whom  he  employed  was  the  celebrated  Chabart,  called  the 
Fire  King,  from  the  extraordinary  power  he  possessed  of  resist- 
ing heat,  being  able  to  enter  an  oven  at  600^  of  Fahrenheit. 
With  this  company  Papera  travelled  through  the  north  of 
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England  and  Scotland,  and  subsequently  visited  South  Ameri- 
ca, where,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
he  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Lon- 
don in  less  than  two  years,j6vith  1400  dollars  in  his  pocket*  chief- 
ly obtained  Arom  the  sale  of  waxen  images  of  saints.     He  now 
seems  to  have  determined  on  doing  something  more  worthy  of 
his  better  nature.     Limiting  his  expenses  to  3s.  6d.  a  week, 
that  his  accumulation  might  save  him  from  the  necessity  of 
labouring  for  his  daily  bread,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to 
Ae  art  of  design.     For  months  he  worked  twenty  hours  a^day, 
stimulated  by  the  praiseworthy  ambition  of  qualifying  himself 
to  become  a  competitor  for  a  place  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  execution  of 
his  Gladiator,  the  honour  being  conferred  upon  hi&  by  his  early 
and  faithful  friend  and  benefactor,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.    By 
unremitting  industry  in  his  art,  and  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  his  habits,  he  appeared  to  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
high  and  lasting  fame ;  appointed  modeller  to  his  sovereign, 
he  was,  as  a  consequence,  receiving  the  patronage  of  many 
noble  and  wealthy  families ;  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  security  for  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Ander- 
son, a  paper-stainer,  to  the  amount  of  L.IOOO.     For  printing 
paper  without  stamps,  and  for  not  paying  the  duty  on  export, 
Anderson  was  exchequered,  and  his  securities  caUed  upon.     Of 
the  L.IOOO  Fapera  actually  paid  L.500 :  still,  having  establishf- 
ed  a  name,  and  with  it  credit,  he  would  have  readily  recovered 
from  this  shock,  had  he  been  satisfied  with  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, and  with  the  concentration  of  his  energies^  upon  the 
art  in  which  he  was  daily  attaining  excellence.     The  extent 
to  which  he  was  about  this  time  patronized,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  number  and  character  of  the  subscribers  to  his  cast 
of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Sir  L  Newton,  by  Rubilliac,  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Eighteen  hundred  names  ap- 
pear on  the  list,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     To  his  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  late  Sir  F.  Chantrey  bore  ample 
testimony,  when  he  referred  Sir  Watham  Waller  and  Sir 
Alex.  Johnson  to  Papera,  as  the  person  best  able  to  afford  them 
information  relative  to  the  numerous  statues  left  by  Mrs 
Damer  in  her  house  at  Twickenham. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Cambridge,  while  moulding  from  the 
statue  OT  Newton,  Dr  Davy,  the  vice-chancellor,  became  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  artist,  and  offer- 
ed, in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  to  superintend  his  education,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  university  at  his  own  expense.     But  Pa- 
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pera,  too  tenacious  of  that  personal  liberty  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready sacrificed  so  much,  refused  to  accept  the  bounteous  offer 
of  the  vice-chancellor.  He  did  not,  however,  so  easily  resist 
the  temptation  of  appearing  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  whom  he  had  known  in  some  of 
his  former  rambles,  being  then  at  Cambridge,  and  anxious  to 
produce  some  novelty  at  his  benefit,  solicited  the  aid  of  Papera. 
Heretofore  comedy  had  been  his  province ;  he  now  invoked 
the  tragic  muse,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  we  find  his 
Richard  HI.  drawing  large  houses,  not  only  at  Cambridge, 
but  at  Norwich  and  Bury.  Intoxicated  by  an  unlooked-for 
success,  he  was  induced  to  sacrifice  his  more  important  duties 
to  the  dangerous  exaltation  of  his  vanity.  The  contending 
emotions  by  which  his  mind  was  at  that  time  affected  became 
almost  overwhelming ;  the  real  business  of  life  sacrificed  to  the 
evanescent  infatuation  of  vanity,  the  recurring  perception 
that  the  present  illusory  state  of  things  could  not  long  con- 
tinue without  involving  him  in  ruin,  had  so  nearly  destroyed 
the  balance  of  his  mind,  as  to  tempt  him  to  terminate  all  by 
one  crowning  act  of  desperation  and  madness — self-destruc- 
tion ;  when  he  was  relieved  from  his  position  by  an  event  as 
unlocked  for  as  it  was  fortunate.  Having  to  play  one  evening 
at  Bury,  some  gentlemen  with  whom  he  dined,  contrived  to 
make  him  so  intoxicated,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  appear 
before  the  audience.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did  he  threw 
himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  fled  to  London.  So  disappoint- 
ed was  the  audience,  that  the  theatre  narrowly  escaped  being 
pulled  do\^.  When  he  presented  himself  to  his  work-people 
in  London,  none  could  tell  that  he  had  been  otherwise  engaged 
than  in  his  regular  business — (profound  Secretiveness.) 

This  aberration  seems  to  have  taught  him  a  lesson,  for  he 
returned  with  renewed  zeal  to  his  occupations ;  but  a  change 
was  at  hand,  which  was  to  humble  his  vanity  and  pride,  pros- 
trate his  genius,  and,  worse  than  all,  rob  him  of  his  good  name. 
With  his  mind  always  alive  to  speculation,  he  was  tempted, 
in  an  unlucky  hour,  to  enter  on  the  business  of  a  manufacturer, 
for  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  one  qualifica- 
tion. He  had  succeeded  in  inventing  a  composition  which 
combined,  with  the  softness  and  ductility  of  plaster  during  the 
process  of  working,  the  hardness,  durability,  and  purity  of 
marble  when  perfected.  By  retaining  the  secret  of  the  inven- 
tion to  himself,  he  anticipated  that  he  should  speedily  realize 
an  ample  independence.  A  large  quantity  of  materials  were 
obtained  on  credit,  many  workmen  employed,  and  the  manu- 
facture commenced — when  his  royal  patron  died.     The  only 
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document  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  corroborative  of  P&- 
pera's  own  statement  of  this  transaction,  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr  Wm.  Boll,  solicitor,  in  1834. 

^*  Sir, — Yon  will  remember  that,  in  or  about  the  month  of 
June  1829,  you  were  applied  to  by  Mr  Jno.  Nash,  then  acting 
as  architect  to  his  late  Majesty,  to  mould  and  cast,  in  a  ma- 
terial invented  by  yourself,  certain  models  then  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr  Stothard,  at  his  studio  in  Crescent  Street, 
Euston  Square. 

You  gave  an  estimate  of  the  time  and  expense  of  moulding 
and  casting  such  models,  but  in  consequence  of  the  impa- 
tience of  his  late  Majesty  and  Mr  Nash,  your  estimate  was 
not  adopted,  and  Mr  Stothard  was  required  to  finish  them  in 
plaster  as  originally  proposed.  I  have  to  request  the  favour 
of  your  informing  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  whether 
you  remember  the  above  facts,  and  if  yea,  whether  you  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  same  by  affidavit,  the  form  whereof  I 
would  send  you. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         H.  T.  Wm.  Bull, 

25  Ely  Place,  March  29.  1834." 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  situation  which  Papera 
held  as  modeller  was  lost ;  and  his  creditors,  being  unwilling  to 
grant  him  time  for  the  development  of  his  scheme,  because 
the  security  of  his  salary,  L.300  per  annum,  was  no  longer 
available,  pressed  upon  him  to  his  utter  ruin.  Never  having 
kept  regular  account-books,  because  he  could  not  bear  that  any 
soul  should  know  the  state  of  his  affiiirs  ;  imposed  on  by  those 
whom  he  employed,  particularly  by  a  cousin  of  his  own,  whose 
barefaced  and  presumptuous  depredations  ultimately  led  to  his 
trial  and  conviction  for  robbery ;  ignorant  of  the  law,  and 
dreading  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  above  all  things;  he  fled 
from  London,  and  wandered  for  a  time  through  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
takmg  casts  and  making  figures.  At  length  he  was  arrested  ; 
and  i^ter  suffering  twelve  months^  imprisonment,  to  him  tor- 
ture worse  than  death,  he  was  brought  up  for  final  judgment 
Painfully  alive  to  his  condition,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
vindication  of  his  schedule  and  his  character  to  his  legal  ad- 
viser ;  preferring  the  unusual  course  of  pleading  his  own  cause. 
This  he  accomplished  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  who  fully  exo- 
nerated him  from  the  charge  of  intentional  fraud  ;  noticing 
strongly  the  fact,  that  no  debt  appeared  for  a  single  article  of 
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luxury.     The  speech  of  Papera  is  stated  to  have  lasted  eight 
hours. 

Although  he  had  been  thus  successftil  in  obtaining  his  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  ill-regulated  indus- 
try were  for  ever  lost.  Spiritless — ^hopeless — ^without  friends 
— ^without  resources — ^Mrs  Darner  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
no  more — ^the  sun  of  royalty  set,  and  with  it  vanished  the  re- 
flected beams  of  its  brightness — this  man,  so  gifted  by  Nature 
to  refine,  to  beautify,  and  to  exalt  the  taste  of  society,  has 
been  condemned  by  circumstances  to  the  humble,  and,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  neglected  condition  of  a  provincial  artist  in  the 
town  of  Cheltenham— his  field  contracted,  his  energies  para- 
lyzed, and  his  life,  though  still  onlv  in  its  prime,  passing  away 
in  a  continuous  struggle  to  meet  uie  wants  of  the  coming  day 
— supported  only  by  that  feeling  of  personal  independence,  stiU 
so  dear  to  him,  and  by  a  latent  hope  that  some  opportunity 
may  yet  be  afforded  him  of  putting  forth  his  claim  to  a  higher 
consideration,  and  a  more  elevated  position  in  the  world  of 
art. 


II. — Case  of  a  Family  in  which  every  alternale  Child  was  bom 
an  Idiot,     By  Mr  Henrt  Norrinoton,  Ottery,  Devon. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^What  I  am  about  to  relate  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  re- 
markable fact ;  and  a  desire  for  the  information  which  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  on  it,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  such  distressing  births,  induces  me  thus  to 
trouble  you. 

There  is  now  living  at  Hayes  (the  birth-place  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh),  near  Budleigh,  a  family,  in  which,  out  of  eight  chil- 
dren, every  alternate  child  was  bom  an  idiot.  Of  those  poor 
creatures  three  are  now  living.  In  giving  birth  to  the  last^ 
the  mother  died,  and  her  deadi  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
the  child.  The  father  is  a  small  farmer ;  between  him  and 
his  wife  no  sort  of  relationship  existed  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
intellect,  they  were  equal  to  people  in  their  condition,  and  so 
are  also  the  remaining  children. 

The  worst  of  the  tfcre^  is  a  female,  who  is  now  25  years  of 
age.  She  is  constantly  seated  in  a  low  chair,  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  her  falling  over.  With  her  body  she  maintains 
a  perpetual  see-saw,  which  is  most  painful  to  behold  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  meanest  of  the  brute  creation  is  much  her  superior. 
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I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  phrenological  method  of  mea- 
suring heads,  but  the  dimensions  that  I  took  were  as  follows  :•** 

Oyer  the  head  from  ear  to  ear>          .        .        .        9i  inches. 
Oyer  the  head  from  No.  2  to  22,        .        .        .11 
Circumference, 171     ... 

Thns  giving  a  mean  of  .      12| 

What  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  sane  members 
of  the  family,  or  from  the  neighbours,  is  here  added. 

About  two  years  since  I  asked  the  daughter  if  any  of  the 
family,  in  times  past,  had  been  so  afflicted,  and  the  answer 
was  "  No." 

It  appears  that  some  on  the  father's  side  have  rather  poor 
brains,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  notice  from  tjiose 
in  the  same  class  of  life.  As  the  occupations  of  people  in  their 
circumstances  exercise  but  very  little  intellect,  and  as  the 
minds  of  such  have  not  been  stimulated  and  elevated  by  edu- 
cation, there  is,  after  childhood,  little  apparent,  and  oftentimes 
little  real,  distinction  between  the  mental  conditions  of  those 
who,  at  birth,  were  widely  different. 

The  grandfather,  I  believe,  was  given  to  intoxication.  The 
father  is  industrious  and  successful,  and  this,  I  presume,  will 
prove  that  he  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  (See  a  case  in  Mr 
Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man,^  Appendix,  No.  vii.)  But  he 
is,  unquestionably,  a  great  drinker  of  cider,  which  is  plentifully 
made  in  this  county,  and  is  considered  so  indispensable  by  the 
labourer  and  farmer  that  agricultural  wages  are  Is.  2d.  and 
two  quarts  a-day. 

The  source  of  such  distressing  births  is,  without  doubt,  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  but  it  must  exist  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  conduct  of  individuals.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
attribute  events  of  this  description  to  the  ^^  dispensations  of 
Providence,**'  or  to  the  freaks  and  caprice  of  Nature ;  but  I 
ascribe  them  to  those  unerring  laws  which  govern  all  creation. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Henrt  Nobbington. 

Ottbry,  ISth  Feb.  1843. 


III.  Letter  from  Dr  Andrew  Boardman,  New  Yorfcy  to  Mr 
George  Combe,  on  Meamero-Phrenoloffy. 

Netv  Yobk,  bth  June  1842. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — What  think  you  of  Mesmerism  ?     I  con- 
fess that  I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  influence 
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termed  mesmeric,  and  that  great  discoyeries  in  physiology, 
therapeutics,  and  mental  philosophy,  are  resulting,  and  will 
continue  to  result,  from  the  sagacious  employment  of  this  in- 
fluence. I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  devote  some  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  Your  great  knowledge  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  manifestations  of  mind,  your  plulosophic  habits 
of  thought  and  inquiry,  your  prudence,  sagacity,  and  perseve- 
rance, and  your  freedom  from  professionsd  care  and  toil,  give 
you  vantage  ground  for  investigation ;  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  any  attention  that  you  may  pay  to  this  matter  wiU  be 
repaid  tenfold. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  I  commenced  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  Mesmerism.  I  read  Deleuze's  work,  and  several  others, 
and  made  some  experiments,  which  were  not,  however,  very 
satisfactory.  I  also  witnessed  some  experiments ;  but  though 
they  seemed  to  prove  that  there  was  "  something  in  it,"  what 
that  something  was  did  not  very  clearly  appear.  In  the  spring 
of  1838,  Professor  Caldwell  was  in  New  York,  and  we  had  seve- 
ral conversations  about  the  matter ;  and  as  he  was  very  desirous 
of  seeing  some  experiments,  Mr  Rufus  Dawes,  who  had  some 
reputation  in  a  private  circle  as  a  mesmerizer,  agreed  to  meet 
the  professor  and  myself,  at  a  room  at  the  Washington  Hotel. 
We  met ;  Mr  Dawes  tried  to  mesmerize  me  for  half  an  hour ; 
but  the  only  efi^ects  that  I  or  Caldwell  could  ascertain  were  a 
difference  in  the  heat  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  fulness  and 
frequency  of  the  pulsations.  This  was  not  very  encouraging ; 
and  an  experiment  I  made  last  Christmas-day  but  one,  was  still 
less  so.  Dr  Delamater,  Mr  Mooney,  and  myself,  were  toge- 
ther, and  the  conversation  turned  upon  animal  magnetism. 
They  were  desirous  to  see  the  passes  used ;  I  consent^  to  try 
to  put  Mr  Mooney,  a  man  of  nervous-sanguine  temperament, 
asleep.  It  was  about  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon ;  I  went  to 
work  with  great  gravity,  and,  in  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
Mooney's  eyes  closed  ;  in  half  an  hour  he  was  decidedly  asleep. 
I  tumed'to  Dr  Delamater  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  when 
I  found  that  he  waB  asleep  too !  This  was  proving  a  little 
too  much.  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  such  a  droll  result 
Truth  is  a  shy  mistress,  and  was  ^'  not  at  home"  to  one  who 
paid  such  slight  attention  to  the  modes  of  gaining  her  &vour 
in  this  matter  as  myself.  My  experiments  were  few,  at  long 
intervals,  and  generally  made  with  haste.  The  ftct  is,  my 
interest  in  the  subject  waB  not  great.  I  had  little  time  to  at- 
tend to  such  matters,  and  what  time  I  had  Phrenology  occu- 
pied. It  was  not  till  Phrenology  and  Mesmerism  became  as- 
sociated that  my  attention  was  fitirly  roused. 

You  have  seen  sufficient  of  Mesmerism,  probably,  to  know 
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that  the  mesmerizer  has  the  power  of  rendering  the  mrtsdes 
of  the  meemerized  rigid  or  flaccid,  pretty  much  at  his  pleasure. 
This,  I  believe,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  isolating  organs  of 
tiie  brain  by  taking  off  the  mesmeric  influence  from  them 
singly.     I  have  seen  the  experiments  repeatedly  tried.     Let 
me  briefly  narrate  something  of  what  took  place  on  one  occa- 
sion.    On  the  2lst  of  September  last,  some  experiments  were 
performed  in  my  presence,  on  a  blind  girl,  Mary  Mattocks, 
who  was  an  inmate  of  the  New  York  Blind  Asylum  seven 
years,  being  for  four  years  of  tliat  time  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Silas  Jones,  whom  you  know.     Mr  Jones  says,  she  is  quite 
blind.     That  she  is  so  in  one  eye  cannot  be  doubted. '   Of  the 
total  blindness  of  the  other,  there  might  be  at  first  some  ques- 
tion.     There  has  evidently  been  an  operation  performed  on 
it  for  artificial  pupil.      She  and  her  intimate  acquaintances, 
however,  say  that  the  operation  was  useless,  inasmuch  as  the 
retina  proved  to  be  disorganized.     That  she  is  totally  blind, 
I  believe  to  be  true  ; — ^her  mental  capacity  seems  mediocre. 
Mr  Rubens  Peale,  the  former  proprietor  of  Peale's  Museum, 
was  the  mesmerizer  on  the  above  occasion.  In  a  very  short  time, 
he  put  Mary  into  the  mesmeric  state,  and  proceeded  to  make 
sundry  experiments  in  order  to  shew  the  influence  of  the  mes- 
merizer on  the  mesmerized.     The  mass  of  these  I  will  not  de- 
tail, but  mention  one  only.     Mr  Peale  stood  behind  Mary, 
about  five  feet  from  her,  making  various  motions  which  she 
was  imitating.     While  tiius  engaged,  Dr  Washington  stepped 
beside  Mr  Peale,  and  motioned  to  him  to  imitate  his  move- 
ments.    He  raised  his  arm,  Peale  his,  Mary  hers ;  he  shut  his 
hand,  Peale  his,  Mary  hers ;  he  opened  his  hand,  Peale  did  the 
same»  Mary  opened  hers ;  he  put  his  arms  in  various  positions, 
Peale  imitated  him,  Mary  did  the  like.     The  girl,  as  I  have 
said,  is  blind  ;  but  even  tf  not,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
position  of  Mr  Peale  and  Dr  Washington  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  her  seeing  their  movements.     The 
room  during  the  experiment  was  perfectly  still.     I  did  not,  at 
the  time,  speak,  nor  have  I  since  spoken,  to  Dr  Washington  on 
the  subject;  but  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  others  that  he  suspected 
collusion,  and  stepped  up  to  disarrange  the  supposed  precon- 
certed movements. 

But  I  will  pass  to  the  phrenological  experiments.  Lists  of 
questions  were  privately  formed  by  a  committee  having  refe- 
rence to  the  functions  of  particular  organs  of  the  brain,  but  so 
mixed  with  others  having  no  reference  thereto,  as  to  prevent 
tiie  questions  from  being  leading.  Mr  Peale,  at  that  time,  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  Phrenology,  and  the  course  pursued  was 
this : — a  phrenologist  pointed  to  an  organ  without  mentioning 
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its  name,  Mr  Peale  made  reverse  passes  over  it ;  then  the  list 
of  questions  having  reference  thereto  was  handed  to  him,  and 
he  put  them  to  the  mesmerized.  Every  question,  to  answer 
which  required  the  activity  of  the  demesmerized  organ,  re- 
mained unanswered.  No  question,  however  ingeniously  put, 
elicited  an  answer  indicating  the  existence  of  such  an  organ 
in  the  brain.  On  the  organ  being  remesmerized,  and  put  in 
harmony  with  the  rest,  and  the  like  questions  put,  answers 
were  readily  and  correctly  given.  In  this  way,  nearly  all  the 
intellectual  and  most  of  tne  affective  organs  were  tested,  and 
with  like  results. 

These  experiments  are  open  to  such  objections  as  the  follow- 
ing. If  the  person  operated  on  was  not  in  the  mesmeric  state, 
but  was  merely  simulating  the  conditions  described  as  consti- 
tuting this  state ;  if  she  was  a  most  accurate  phrenologist, 
knowing  the  situation  and  functions  of  all  the  organs,  so  astute 
as  to  be  able  to  foil  all  the  ingenuity  of  intelligent  professional 
men,  and  so  insincere  as  to  attempt  it — ^then  were  the  manifes- 
tations witnessed  important  as  marvellous  specimens  of  de- 
ception merely.  Some  who  were  present  deemed  the  experi- 
ments satisfactory  and  conclusive,  others  deemed  them  suffi- 
ciently so  to  warrant  fiuther  investigation.  Others  believed  that 
they  had  been  witnessing  a  series  of  juggling  tricks,  though 
they  confessed  their  inability  to  explain  the  modus  openmdi 
of  much  of  the  trickery.     It  was  sufficient  for  them, 

**  That  what  '8  impossible  can't  be, 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass?' 

But  another  method  of  experimenting  was  afterwards  sug- 
gested, just  the  reverse  of  the  former,  and  more  satisfactory 
and  fruitful.  It  is  to  put  the  subject  into  the  mesmeric  state, 
and  then  to  still  further  excite  the  organs  successively,  on  do- 
ing which  the  mesmerized  immediately  manifests  in  expression 
and  language  the  predominating  activity  of  the  excited  organ. 
All  is  spontaneous ;  no  questioning  is  necessary.  And  there  is 
this  great  advantage  in  the  method,  that  the  organs  may  be 
excited  by  merely  pointing  at  and  near  them,  without  contact^ 
thus  cutting  off  tne  possibility  of  trickery  if  the  mesmerizer  be 
honest.  I  have  excited  the  organs  in  th^  way,  with  the  finger 
half  an  inch  from  the  head.  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  I  am  in  my  sober  senses  when  I  say,  that  the  brain  may 
be  played  upon  like  a  musical  instrument,  that  organs  may  be 
successively  raised  into  activity  and  laid  dormant  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  and  that  temporary  monomania  may  be  pro- 
duced at  pleasure.    If  this  be  the  sober-truth,  you  will  acknow- 
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ledge  that  mesmerism  affords  the  most  ready  mode  of  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  the  most  ample  means 
for  its  further  investigation. 

The  better  to  illustrate  this  method,  I  will  describe  a  few 
of  the  experiments  which  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed,  and 
some  of  which  I  have  performed.  After  putting  the  subject, 
one  acquainted  with  music,  into  the  mesmeric  state,  the  organ 
of  Tune  was  excited ;  she  began  immediately  to  sing  a  song ; 
Time  was  then  excited,  and  she  began  to  beat  time,  aiid  sway 
her  body  in  unison  ;  Ideality  was  then  excited,  and  an  added 
quality  of  elevation  was  manifest ;  Veneration  was  added,  and 
she  immediately  ceased  her  song,  and  commenced  chaunting 
an  anthem.  These  organs  were  allayed  and  Self-esteem  ex- 
cited ;  she  immediately  drew  up,  then  back,  her  head,  and  be- 
gan talking  in  a  dignified  measiu*ed  tone  of  her  own  great  im- 
portance, emphasizing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  pronoun 
/;  Conscientiousness  was  then  excited ;  she  became  troubled 
about  her  pride,  and  expressed  her  fears  that  it  was  not  right 
to  be  so  proud.  These  organs  were  quieted,  and  Destructive- 
ness  excited  ;  she  began  tearing  to  pieces  whatever  she  could 
reach.  This  was  quieted,  and  Number  excited ;  she  imme- 
diately began  to  count  and  reckon.  I  might  proceed,  but  these 
examples  will  suffice. 

I  have  not  yet  done.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  each 
organ  of  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  corelative  or  sympathetic 
point  on  the  face,  which  constitutes  its  centre  of  facial  ex- 
pression. The  proof  of  this  is,  that  each  encephalic  organ 
can  be  excited  by  the  mesmeriser  operating  on  its  peculiar 
sympathetic  point.  I  have  before  me  a  drawing,  on  which  I 
marked  the  location  of  many  of  these  points  from  the  indica- 
tions of  the  mesmeriser  at  the  sittings  at  which  they  were 
discovered. 

I  have  mentioned  the  utility  of  Mesmerism  as  a  means  of 
completing  our  knowledge  of  Phrenology.  Already  is  it  clear 
tiiat  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  far  more  numerous  than  we 
had  supposed.  Many  of  the  organs  at  present  marked  single 
in  the  Phrenological  busts,  are,  in  fact,  groups  or  families  of 
organs  nearly  related  in  their  functions.  Of  this  you  may  be 
readily  convinced  by  experiment  Excite  the  anterior  part  of 
Benevolence,  in  a  mesmerizee,  and  he  immediately  expresses 
a  lively  interest  in  comprehensive  benevolent  efforts,  and  a 
desire  to  be  doing  good.  Excite  the  posterior  part,  and  his 
.manner  and  tone  dianges,  his  voice  assumes  the  plaintive 
semitone  of  pity,  and  his  whole  expression  is  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  and  the  distressed.  Excite  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  and  he  is  voracious 
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for  food ;  excite  the  middle  portion,  and  he  afeks  earnestly  fat 
drink;  excite  the  anterior  portion,  and  he  craves  pleasant 
odours.  Excite  the  inner  portion  of  Wit,  and  the  expression 
is  mirthfol  and  laughter-loving;  excite  the  outer  portion, 
and  it  is  sad  and  melancholic.  Excite  the  inner  portion  of 
Inhabitiveness,  and  the  mesmerizee  dwells  on  his  love  of 
home  ;  excite  the  outer  portion,  and  he  expatiates  on  his  love 
of  country. 

The  process  of  investigation  by  means  of  Mesmerism  is  at 
once  simple  and  efficient.  It  consists,  1.  In  oi)taining  a  sus-> 
ceptible  subject ;  2.  In  exciting  successively  all  parts  of  the 
bead  and  face,  and  noting  the  words,  actions,  and  expression 
61  the  mesmerizee ;  3.  In  questioning  the  mesmerizee  con- 
cerning anything  of  which  you  wish  to  be  informed.  ^'  Ask 
your  mesmerizee,  and  he  will  tell  you,"  has  grown  into  an 
axiom  among  some  mesmerizers.  it  is  one,  however,  which 
ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  and  in  aid  only  of 
proper  physical  manifestations.  For  lack  of  this  restriction, 
strange  vagaries  have  seized  some  believers  in  Mesmerism. 
By  the  mesmeric  influence,  the  brain  can  be  readily  put  into 
that  condition  which  has  occasioned  in  all  ages  *^  the  seeing 
of  visions,  and  the  dreaming  of  dreams ;''  and  some  excitable 
men  believe  such  brain-forged  visions  of  the  mesn^erizee  to 
be  reality ;  that  he  holds  communion  with  the  spiritual  world, 
and  has  not  merely  the  power,  like  Manfred,  to  compel  "  the 
spirits  of  earth  and  air''  to  appear,  or,  like  Glendower,  to 
**  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'^  but  that,  at  his  bidding, 
he  can  disturb  the  repose  of  those  who  have  slept  for  ages, 
and  claim  a  friendly  chat  with  Moses,  or  Alexander,  oc  So- 
crates, or  Csesar,  or  Shakspere,  or  any  other  ancient  or  mo- 
dem worthy !  But,  indeed,  much  caution  is  needed  in  all 
these  investigations.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  informed  that  a 
physician  of  Albany  had,  in  the  course  of  his  mesmeric  expe* 
riments,  discovered  the  organ  of  Insanity ! 

It  is  not  disputed,  I  believe,  that  the  practice  of  isolating 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  by  demesmerizing  them  singly,  origi- 
nated m  this  city.  Mr  reale  was  the.  mrst  who  did  it ;  he 
attempted  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Sunderland,  and  Bir 
Sunderland  believes  the  idea  to  have  been  origioal  with  him. 

Mesmerizers  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  rub* 
bing  the  forehead  of  the  mesmerizees  for  the  purpose  of  bright- 
ening  up  the  intellect.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  excite  the 
organs  singly,  by  similar  means,  could  hardly  foil  to  suggest 
itself  to  a  phrenological  mesmerizer.  Mr  Jones  informs  me 
that  it  was  first  practised  by  Mr  Peale  at  his  sugge^on,  and 
that  he  suggested  it  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that 
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ke  recetred  from  Mr  Buchanan  of  Louisyille,  who  alleged  that 
he  had  excited  the  cerebral  organs  in  working  persons  to  a 
great  exaltation  of  function,  lliis  Mr  Jones  took  to  be  syno- 
nymous with  rubbing  them,  and  concluded  that  if  such  effects 
could  be  produced  by  friction  in  the  waking  state,  much  great- 
er effects  could  be  produced  in  the  mesmeric  condition.  Mr 
Peale,  by  following  out  this  suggestion,  found  himself  able  to 
excite  any  of  the  organs  to  intense  activity,  not  merely  by 
making  passes  over,  but  by  merely  pointing  at,  them. 

Mr  Buchanan  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  haviug  first  dis* 
eov^^  a  means  of  exciting  the  different  portions  of  the  brain, 
in  such  manner  as.  to  cause  them  to  manifest,  in  a  striking 
manner,  their  respective  functions.  What  the  method  of  Mr 
Buchanan  is,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  informed  that  he 
makes  a  secret  of  it.  That  it  has  anv  connection  with  Mes- 
merism he  denies,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  "  New  York 
Watchman,'*  and  dated  the  22d  of  February  1842.  In  a  letter 
dated  April  22d  1842,  published  in  the  "  American  Phreno- 
logical Journal,"  he  says,  "  Please  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
saying  that  I  excite  the  organs  hy  friction.  I  have  never  ex- 
cited an  organ  bv  friction."  Mr  Buchanan  tarnishes  what- 
ever honour  may  be  his  due  by  his  air  of  mystery.  The  man 
of  science  ought  to  be  above  the  littleness  of  i^crecy,  and 
announce,  not  merely  results,  but  means.  That  all  these 
methods  are  different  applications  of  the  same  principle,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  to  deny  that  that  principle  is  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence, is,  I  think,  to  dispute  abcHit  words. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Sunderland  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  discover 
that,  on  exciting  certain  points  in  the  feu^e,  certain  mental 
powers  become  predominantly  active.  Mr  Jones  discovered 
the  connexion  between  these  points  and  the  encephalic  or- 
gans, and  he  discovered  this  through  a  suggestion  made  to 
him  by  Dr  Harris,  who  had  discovered  a  connexion  between 
the  lungs  and  that  point  on  the  cheek  which  forms  the  centre 
of  die  hectic  blush  in  consumptives. 

I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of  encephalic  organs,  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  means  above  explained.  Many 
of  these  discoveries  I  believe  to  be  real,  but  many  are  doubt- 
ful ;  and  the  crude  nomenclature  of  most  of  them  is  annoying. 
I  refrain  from  sending  the  list,  but  trust  that  you  will  inves- 
tigate this  interesting  subject,  and  ascertain  what  of  truth 
there  is  in  it,  and  present  it  to  the  world  v«rith  that  logical 
precision,  that  clearness  and  force,  which  distinguishes  all  your 
productions. 

Our  venerable  friend.  Professor  Caldwell,  has  becomeffreat- 
ly  interested  in  Mesmerism.     On  his  late  return  from  Europe 
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he  told  me,  that  what  he  had  seen  of  Mesmerism  had  placed 
him  between  two  marvels  ;  that  if  what  he  saw  was  the  effects 
of  a  natural  agent,  it  was  a  highly  curious  and  important 
truth  ;  and  if  of  deception  and  collusion,  then  that  there  is  a 
power  of  deception  much  greater  than  anything  he  had  before 
conceived,  and  which  in  itself  seemed  to  him  as  marvellous  as 
that  Mesmerism  should  be  true.  I  made  arrangements,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  some  experiments  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  professor  on  the  18th  of  September  last,  in  which 
he  seemed  interested.  On  his  return  to  Louisville,  he  took 
up  the  investigation  in  earnest,  and  the  result  was  a  work  on 
the  subject,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  just  received  from  him. 
In  this,  however,  he  does  not  dwell  on  its  phrenological  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  letter  which  1  received  from  him  a  short 
time  ago,  he  says,  that  he  has  excited  the  organs  of  mesmeri- 
zees,  and  produced  striking  manifestations  of  their  functions  ; 
that  he  has  at  will  caused  these  mesmerizees  to  be  violent  or 
calm,  joyous  or  gloomy,  reverential  and  adoring,  or  elated 
with  self-conceit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  persons  differ  in  mesmeric 
susceptibility.  A  little  perseverance  may,  therefore,  be  ne- 
cessary in  obtaining  a  good  subject.  Writing  on  this  topic. 
Professor  Caldwell,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a 
few  days  ago,  says,  "  Persons  who  can  be  mesmerized,  iden- 
tified with  the  mesmerizer  in  most  of  the  senses,  and  also  in 
attitude  and  movement,  and  be  made  to  turn  toward  him,  and 
closely  and  accurately  follow  him  wherever  he  may  go ;  per- 
sons who  can  be  thus  acted  on,  are  numerous.  But  subjects 
who  can  be  rendered  trul^  and  strikingly  clairv^oyant  are 
few.  In  this  place  (Louisville)  I  have  yet  found  but  two  who 
are  of  the  first  order,  and  at  times  their  manifestations  have 
been  actually  grand  and  sublime." 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  to  you  the  new  lights  which  I  be- 
lieve Mesmerism  to  have  thrown  on  Phrenology.  I  believe 
the  subject  to  be  one  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of*"  the  British  Phrenologists ;  and  if  the  above  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  be  by  you  and  Mr  Cox  deemed  appropriate 
for  the  Phrenological  Journal,  you  may  furnish  it  for  publica- 
tion ^  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  state  its  substance,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  connexion  with  my  name,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
deemed  best. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  Boardman. 
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I.  Phrenology  in  ike  Family ;  or^  The  Utility  of  Phrenology  in 
Early  Domestic  Education.  Dedicated  to  Mothers,  By 
Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.M.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Brookline,  near  Boston,  U.S.,  afterwards  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  author  of  "  The  Harmony  between  Phrenology  and  the 
Scriptures."  Reprinted  from  the  American  edition.  Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan,  Stewart,  &  Co. ; — London  :  Lon^^an 
&  Co.,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  and  W.  S.  Orr.  1843.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  46. 

Mr  Wame  is  an  earnest,  yet  calm  and  judicious  writer,  and 
has  here  produced  a  valuable  practical  treatise.  We  are 
happy  to  meet  with  it  printed  for  circulation  in  Britain  ;  for 
though  the  author  candidly  avows  himself  a  learner  from  the 
phrenological  educationists  of  this  country,  who,  as  he  says, 
have  furnished  him  with  most  light,  he  has  sent  them  back 
their  own  views  arranged  and  concentrated  in  a  concise, 
practical,  simple,  and  inviting  form,  which  well  entitles  the 
work  to  the  character  of  Family  Phrenology — another  term 
for  domestic  education.  The  British  public  owe  this  cheap 
reprint  to  a  lady,  who,  in  a  benevolent  and  pious  preface,  signs 
herself  '*  A  Christian  Mother."  The  book  should  be  in  every 
mother's  hand,  or  rather  in  her  head  and  heart.  As  the  author 
justly  says,  it  is  not  necessary  that  mothers  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed should  be  skilful  phrenologbts  or  manipulators  of 
heads.  He  does  not  invite  them  to  study  the  characters  of 
their  children  from  their  heads  ; — no  doubt  they  would  find 
their  account  in  being  able  to  do  so ; — but  he  calls  upon  them 
to  observe  that  their  children  manifest,  in  their  daily  and 
hourly  conduct,  certain  well  marked  faculties,  which  require 
the  proper  direction  that  education  alone  can  give  them.  This 
may  be  observed  and  acted  upon  by  a  mother,  who  may,  if 
she  pleases,  disbelieve  or  deny  that  each  of  these  faculties 
has  its  organ  in  the  brain.  The  author  is  a  sincerely  pious 
minister,  and  holds  the  opinion,  that  between  Phrenology  and 
Christianity  a  beautiful  harmony  exists.  We  should  there- 
fore earnestly  recommend  both  the  present  work  and  his  for- 
mer to  those  who  shrink  from  Phrenology  as  an  irreligious 
philosophy — forgetting  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  must  **  be  of  God, 
and  they  cannot  overthrow  it."  In  commenting  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  feelings  into  animal  and  moral,  the  audior  remarks  : 
— <<  The  animal  feelings  are  to  be  educated  to  obey,  and  the 
moral  feelings  to  command.  In  the  present  fallen  condition 
of  human  nature,  energy  is  the  characteristic  of  our  animal 
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feelings,  Bud  feebleness  tbat  of  our  moral  ones ;  consequently, 
naturally^  and  antecedent  to  education,  our  animal  feelings 
would  rule  and  not  serve^  and  our  moral  ones  would  serve  and 
not  rule.  Hence  in  educating  those  control  is  requisite,  but 
in  training  of  these  bxcitembnt.  And  it  is  in  beautiful  har- 
mony with  this  system  that  we  find  the  eternal  mandates  of 
Heaven  directed  against  excess  of  the  former  in  prohibitions, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  &c.  But  the 
Moral  Sentiments  are  addressed  in  commands,  '  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;'  and  the  Acuities  are  stimu- 
lated to  the  act  of  obedience,  by  the  tenderest  and  most  power- 
ful motive  we  can  conceive,  *  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
your' 

The  author  devotes  his  third  chapter  to  a  concise  enume- 
ration of  the  faculties,  aU  of  which  die  mother  will  find  in  the 
being  she  has  bnmght  into  the  world;  and jrives  her  a  brief 
and  very  intelligible  description  of  each.  She  will  be  called 
to  deal  with  the  Instincts  of  Food,  Attachment,  Opposition, 
Anger,  Concealment,  Property,  Self-love,  Praise,  and  Fear, — 
all  of  which  require  regulation  and  control ;  while  the  moral 
faculties  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration, 
require  assiduous  cultivation  and  incitement.  Besides  other 
feelings  recognised  by  Phrenology,  the  mother  will  find  fiu^ul- 
ties  of  Observation  and  Reflection  in  the  Intellect,  each  of 
which  demands  its  own  peculiar  cidtivation.  "  In  order,** 
says  the  author,  "  to  our  readers  profiting  by  this  extended 
enumeration  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  or  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  we  have  to  operate,  in  the  early  training  of 
children,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  following  principles  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind ;  and  we  hope  that,  before  proceeding 
further,  mothers  will  woric  them  into  the  very  texture,  so  to 
speak,  of  their  own  minds  :— 

"  1.  Every  sane  individual  possesses  them  all;  but  yet, 

"  2.  They  are  possessed,  in  every  variety  of  degree^  by  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

"  8.  Tbey  belong  to  our  nature,  or  are  innate.  They  cannot 
be  annihilated,  nor  created,  though  they  maybe  controlled  or 
modified,  and  stimulated. 

"  4.  They  are  capable  of  simultaneous  or  combined  activity ; 
and  also  of  individual  or  separate  activity. 

**  6.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  rank  or  dignity^  or  auiho- 
rity :  the  reflecting  faculties  are  superior  to  the  observing  ones, 
and  the  moral  feelings  superior  to  the  animal  one& 

**  The  foregoing  are  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  phrenology  ;  and  their  im- 
portande,  in  the  application  of  it  to  education,  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  estimated." 
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In  the  fomth  chiller,  Mr  Wanie  brieiy  but  happily  ex- 
poses the  praetietd  errors,  wfaatet^  may  M  the  absti^act  ad* 
missions,  which  prevail  in  regard  to  education ; — the  neglect 
of  the  home  education  of  the  feelings,  and  the  erroneous  be-. 
Kef  that  education  is  entirely  intellectual,  and  limited,  eyen 
as  intellectual,  to  Language,  Constructiyeness,  and  Number ; 
in  other  words,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  points 
ovt,  toOf  the  prevalent  insensibUity  to  the  fact,  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  child's  education  is  found  in  the  oircnm* 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed, — ^in  the  example,  the  habits,  the 
predilections,  the  conversation,  the  business,  the  society  of  his 
parents.  These  are  all  operating  as  means  of  educating— alas  I 
h(9w  often  of  miseducating — the  j^oun^. 

We  do  all  that  our  space  permits,  m  calling  attention  to 
tUs  able  and  useful  treatise,  which  may  be  procured  for  a 
shilling.  Its  detailed  reasonings  are  divided  into  '^  Educa* 
viovDinmioisrAVCT,"  and  "  Educatiov  dueino  childhood."" 
As  a  qiecimen  of  the  first,  we  extract  the  following  passwe» 
which  conveys  a  leason  much  needed  in  mostfiimilies : — '*  The 
earliest  instinct  manifested  by  the  infant  being  is  the  desire 
af/ood-^ALJMmifTiTEnnBM.  And  here  we  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  tiiat  the  order  of  nature  is  virtually  reversed,  in 
cofisequence  of  the  ignorance  of  mothers  and  nurses  them*- 
aebres-^^  reversed  as  that  the  babe  would,  if  it  might,  impart 
iuslrucikm  to  its  seniors.  In  the  newly  horn  infant,  nature 
vpfetxB  uMcphisticalfd ;  and  when  its  cravings  for  food  are 
si^bfied,  it  qMrtaeneowIy  refinquishes  its  hold  on  the  vehicle 
of  its  reception.  In  fiict,  tiie  child  knows  better  than  the 
parent  when  he  has  had  sufficient  food,  and  indicates  that  he 
is  satisfied  by  deoUaHig  to  receive  more.  But  matemsd  fimd* 
nees,  PHiLOFaooBKirrviNBts,  a  feeling  in  itself  blinds  like  all 
the  other  mere  feelings,  conceives  t^t  more  food  would  be 
gntifying,  and  may  be  necessary,  to  the  child ;  and  to  induce 
liim  to  receive  it,  Alimentiveness,  in  the  infant,  is  in  various 
ways  atimulated.  Now  this  is  a  capital  error  ;  the  feeling  sti- 
midated  is  an  animal  one--one  of  a  class  which  already  paeeeee 
tmdue  emergy^  and  are  properly  educated  by  diminishing,  not 
increasing,  their  activity.  But  the  presentation  to  any  faculty 
of  a  stimulus  does  increase  its  action,  and  thus,  progressively, 
its  pmver  of  action.  So,  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of  the 
stimulant  (sugar,  or  q[>ice,  or  what  not),  Alimentiveness  is  re- 
excited,  after  having  been  satisfied,  and  a  further  p<Mrtion  of 
food  is  received  into  the  stOHiach  ;  and  not  only  is  the  cerebral 
dgan  of  the  feeling  in  question  increased  in  size  by  the  ex- 
citOTdent  furnished  through  the  stimulus,  but  the  stomach  is 
hi  some  measure  distend^  by  the  additional  food  forced  into 
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it.  This  enlargement  is,  to  some  extent,  permanent,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  space  for  the  reception  of  a  krger  portion  of 
food  at  the  next  meaL  To  receive  this  larger  portion,  there 
\B  also  a  stronger  inclination,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
activity  of  the  organ  of  the  feeling.  This  increased  desire  for 
food  is  again  gratified,  and  still  further  stimulated ;  and  this 
process  is  repeated  from  day  to  day,  until,  in  after  life,  the 
parent  discovers  to  her  sorrow,  that  the  child  of  her  affec- 
tions is  greedy  for  food — anxious  for  it,  whenever  it  is  in  sight 
— absorbed  in  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating,  when  partaking  of 
food — and,  in  one  word,  an  incipient  glutton.  She  bewails  her 
hard  fate ;  but  she  has  *  rewarded  evil  unto  herself.'  -  It  is  a 
law  of  our  nature — ^it  is  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty — ^that  an 
animal  feeling  in  man  shall  be  strengthened  by  indulgence ; 
and  Alimentiveness  is  such  a  feeling.  A  course  of  conduct 
has  been  pursued  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  And  the 
consequence  resulting  is  tibe  penalty  which  he  has  annexed  to 
transgression.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  parent ;  and  it  is  a  righteous  consequence,  even  though 
she  knew  it  not,  because  she  is  endowed  with  faculties  for  ob- 
taining knowledge  of  it,  and  is  bound  to  employ  them.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  indispensable  necessity,  in  order  to  a  proper 
education  of  the  human  being,  that  those  who  conduct  it  should 
possess  definite  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  of  the  efffects  of  a  given  course  of  procedure,  on  any  of 
the  innate  elements  of  tiliat  nature." 

The  education  of  other  instincts  is  indicated,  and  their 
miseducation  exposed,  in  an  equally  successful  manner. 
'  The  education  of  the  intellect,  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
nature,  comes  under  the  second  branch,-»education  during 
childhood.  The  feeling  are  resumed,  and  a  strong  practical 
light  thrown  upon  theur  nature  and  guidance,  the  author's 
views  being  strengthened  by  striking  facts  and  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  feelingly  and  eloquently  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Mr  Warne  concludes  hb 
treatise  with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  We  have  now  finished  the  task  we  proposed  to  ourselves, 
of  affording  some  hints  on  the  education,  in  the  early  periods 
of  life,  of  human  nature  aedi  is.  No  element  has  been  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  our  nature,  which  an  observant  and 
reflecting  parent  will  fail  to  recognise  in  the  children  of  his 
own  family.  The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  that  nature  have  been  separately  considered,  at  least  so  hx 
as  concerns  the  feelings,  animal  and  moral,  which  belong  to 
it ;  and  in  early  education  it  is  with  these  principally  that  we 
have  to  do ;  and  we  have  endeavoiu*ed  to  shew  what  kind  of 
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treatment  each  required,  whether  separately  actiye,  or  acting 
in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  others.  It  is  true,  a 
very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  has  been  given,  both  of  the 
functions  of  the  several  organs,  and  of  the  treatment  which 
the  manifestations  of  their  activity  should  receive ;  but  the 
design  of  the  writer  was  rather  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  excite  inquiry,  than  to  present  a  full  and  extended 
treatise  on  education.  If  he  shall  accomplish  the  object  he 
intended,  he  is  assured  that  the  result  will  be  beneficial. 

"  If  the  foregoing  pages  exhibit  the  Education  of  the  Feel- 
ings in  anything  like  a  correct  point  of  view,  it  must  follow 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Phrenology  is  highly 
important  to  all  parents,  and  especially  to  mothers,  because 
to  them  is  committed  the  greater  part  of  the  education  of 
children,  while  they  are  the  subjects  of  feeling,  rather  than 
of  intelligence  and  reasoning.  The  elements  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  children,  vary  almost  endlessly  in  the  degrees 
in  which  they  exist  in  difierent  individuals;  and  to  train 
them  aright,  it  is  important  to  know,  before  we  begin,  not 
only  what  the  elements  are,  but  in  what  relative  proportiona 
they  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  If  we  have  not  this 
knowledge  at  first,  but  wait  to  acquire  it,  till  the  children 
manifest  both  the  existence  and  the  degrees  of  these  feelings, 
we  shall  lose  time  in  experimenting  upon  them ;  and,  per- 
haps, those  feelings  which  are  feeble  and  require  strengthen- 
ing, may  be  finally  overpowered  by  such  as  are  too  strong ; 
while  these  last  will  have  increased  their  power,  by  the  very 
experiment  itself,  which  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  power,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  discipline. 

'^  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  a  matter  so  important  as  the  earlv 
training  of  children,  our  beneficent  Creator  would  have  len 
us  without  the  means  of  knowledge.  He  has,  in  fact,  im- 
parted to  us  observing  faculties,  in  order  that,  by  their  means, 
we  miyht  ascertain,  what,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  six  thou- 
sand years,  Dr  Gall  did  ascertain,  viz.  that  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head,  in  its  several  regions,  afibrd  an  index  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  several  elementary  principles  of  human 
nature  are  combined,  in  any  single  case  ;  so  that,  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  individual,  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
peculiarities  he  may  present,  and  operate  on  him  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

'*  Now,  it  is  in  childhood,  early  childhood,  and  even  infancy^ 
that  we  can  operate  most  advantageously;  the  material  is 
then  most  plastic,  and  most  readily  takes  impressions,  and 
most  tenaciously  retains  them.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  those  who  are  destined  to  give  these  impressions,  and 
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are  most  interested  in  giving,  and  most  concerned  to  gire^ 
right  fanpressiotts  (t.  e.  to  modiers),  to  understand,  firmm  th^ 
firsts  in  what  relatire  proportions  the  elementary  principles 
of  human  natnre  are  combined  in  their  own  children,  that 
they  may  not  err  in  tiieir  treatment  of  them.  This  informa* 
tion  Phrendogy  will  impart  to  them  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  is,  we  had  almoet  said,  imperoHve  on  them  to  study  it  It 
was  not  always  thus  imperative ;  Phrenology  was,  at  first, 
little  more  than  a  hypothesis ;  but  by  degrees  it  advanced  to 
a  theory,  and  uUimatdy  became  a  system  and  a  science.  Its 
importance,  in  the  department  of  education,  can  scarcely  be 
over-rated — it  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated — and  the 
sooner  it  is  appreciated  in  the  nursery  the  better— because 
the  more  efficiently  will  it  be  iq>plied  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  educattcm,  in  proportion  as  tilie  subjects  of  education  nave 
been,  in  early  childhood,  treated  according  to  its  principles* 
Let  parents,  then,  be  admonished,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  upon  this  subject,  they  will  not  be  found  to  have 
perform^  their  duty,  in  the  ^neation  of  dieir  children, 
etiiier  as  regards  their  animal,  their  intelleetttal,  or  their 
moral  natnre,  unless  they  make  that  nature  the  object  of  dieir 
awn  study ;  and  Hiis,  by  means  of  the  lights  of  Phrenoh^." 


II.  A  System  ofFhremlogy.  By  George  Combe.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 2  Vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  &  Co. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co« 
1843. 

This  edition  of  Mr  Combe's  System  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  improved  throughout,  and  contains  above  a  hundred 
pages  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  We  can  here 
notice  only  a  few  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  work. 

The  chapter  on  Conscientiousness  is  much  enlarged  by  the 
insertion  of  cases,  and  the  nature  of  the  sentiment,  as  under- 
stood by  the  author,  is  defined  with  greater  precision  than 
before. 

^  The  words  right  and  wremg  in  the  English  language,  have 
various  significations.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  sum- 
ming up  OT  an  account  is  r^kt ;  in  this  instance,  the  word  in- 
dicates the  successful  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  organ  of 
Nmnber ; — that  a  logical  conclusion  is  right,  which  indicates 
that  we  approve  of  the  result  attained  by  tilie  exercise  of  Cau- 
saUty'and  Comparison.    In  these  examples,  the  word  r^h^  has 
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a  purely  intelleotual  signification.  Bat  we  say  also,  that  it  is 
right  to  be  kind  and  compassionate,  and  wrong  to  be  hard- 
hearted and  cruel ;  indicating  that  we  approve  of  the  exercise 
of  Benevolence,  and  disapprove  of  the  action  of  Self-Esteem 
and  Destructiveness  uncontrolled  by  compassion.  We  say 
that  it  is  right  to  worship  God,  and  wrong  to  neglect  the  ex- 
pressicm  of  our  reverence  for  Him.  In  these  instances,  the 
word  right  has  a  moral  import.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  be 
benevolent,  and  a  du^  ako  to  worship  God.  The  faculties 
of  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  therefore,  produce  each  a 
distinct  moral  emotion,  attended  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  incumbencv.  But  there  is  a  third  mcoal  emotion  different 
from  these,  wnich  is  manifested  by  the  organ  of  Consdentioas- 
ness.  For  example,  if  we  call  upon  one  person  to  do  us  an  act 
of  kindness,  and  on  another  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  owes  us,  and 
if  both  refiise,  the  emotions  which  spring  up  in  our  minds  are 
very  di£Perent  in  the  two  case&  In  the  first  instance,  we  say 
that  the  individual  was  wnmg,  in  not  manifesting  Benevolence 
towards  us,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  no  title,  ni^ural  or  1^^ 
to  exact  conq>lianee ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
natural  title  to  do  so,  and  if  the  statute-book  does  not  afford  us 
also  a  legal  title,  we  say  that  it  is  imperfect.  The  emotion 
which  arises  in  the  latter  case  is  that  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
faculty  oi  C<mseientiousne88.  It  springs  up  in  the  mind  when 
the  exactable  rights  and  incumbent  duties  of  ourselves  and 
others  are  the  subjects  of  consideration. 

'*  The  intellectual  faculties  investigate  the  qualities  and  re- 
lations not  cmly  of  external  objects,  but  of  the  desires  and 
emotions  which  arise  in  the  mind  itsel£  They,  however,  do  not 
produce  these  desires  and  emotions ;  and  consequently,  unless 
the  special  organ  on  which  each  of  these  dependlg  is  active,  the 
intellect  cannot  become  acquainted  with  it.  For  example,  as 
Causality  and  Comparison  cannot  judge  of  melody  unless  the 
organ  of  Tune  be  sufficiently  developed,  neither  can  they  judge 
of  kindness  without  the  co-<^ration  of  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
knee ;  nor,  according  to  my  view,  can  they  judge  of  right, 
duty,  or  incumbency,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  natural  title  in 
090  party  to  demand,  and  a  natural  obligaticm  on  another  to 
Deform,  without  the  aid  of  the  organ  ol  Conscientiousness. 
The  intelleot  alone  may  judge  of  legal  obligation ;  because  it 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discriminate  whether  <  it  is  so  nomi- 
nated in  the  bend;*  but  without  the  aid  of  the  CNrgan  of  Con- 
soientiousness,  it  cannot  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusictt  whether 
the  thing  *  nominated  in  the  bond'  is  natwraUy  and  intrinsic 
eally,  irrespective  of  the  Ixmd,  ineumbent  or  not  incumbent  on 
the  party  who^  signature  it  bears. 
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'*  It  is  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness,  then,  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling  of  natural  right  on  the  part  o^  one  to  de- 
mand, and  of  natural  obligation  on  another  to  perform,  for 
which  we  have  no  single  definite  expression  in  the  English 
language.  What  is  commonly  called  justice,  is  the  result  of 
this  sentiment  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  latter  investigating  the  motives  and  consequences 
of  the  actions,  on  the  justice  or  injustice  ofwhich  the  mind  is 
to  decide ;  but  they  do  not  feel  the  peculiar  emotion  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  Persons  in  whom  the  organ  of 
Conscientiousness  is  very  deficient,  give  the  name  of  justice  to 
the  dictates  of  Benevolence  or  Veneration,  or  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law ;  but  when  the  organ  is  large,  the  individual 
not  only  does  not  limit  his  sentiments  of  obligation  by  the 
requirements  of  the  statute-book,  but  in  some  instances  he 
will  acknowledge  that  he  has  no  ita/ura/ title  to  what  the  civil 
law  places  at  his  disposal,  and  in  other  cases  that  he  lies  under 
a  fta^i/ro/ obligation  to  perform  what  the  law  does  not  enforce. 
In  short,  he  feels  within  himself  an  inward  law  of  duty,  inde- 
pendently of  the  dictates  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and 
of  the  terms  of  statutory  enactment.  In  the  words  of  St 
Paul,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself." 

In  the  preface,  Mr  Combe  discusses  the  claims  of  Phreno- 
logy to  be  considered  as  an  established  science.  We  may, 
hereafter,  lay  before  our  readers  his  observations  on  that  sub- 
ject 

The  application  of  Phrenology  to  the  fine  arts  is  frequently 
pointed  out,  and  errors  to  which  artists  are  liable  exposea. 
As  an  example,  we  take  the  following  remarks  from  the  sec- 
tion on  Secretiveness :  "  When  I  visited  Dresden  in  1837,  I 
saw  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  •  Saal  B.C.  No.  52,* 
an  admirable  picture  by  Titian,  of  Christ  answering  the  ques- 
tion, *  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not  ?'  There 
is  great  nobleness  and  depth  of  reflection  in  the  head  and 
countenance  of  Christ,  and  the  natural  language  of  Secretive- 
ness is  also  very  distinctly  expressed.  The  head  and  face 
speak  to  the  eye  the  very  language  recorded  by  Matthew 
^hap.  xxii.  verse  18),  *  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hjrpocritest 
Shew  me  the  tribute-money.  Whose  is  this  image  and  su- 
perscription r  *  Caesar's.'*  '  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto  Grod,  the  things  that  are 
God's.'  Great  depth  of  analysis  of  human  nature,  and  aston- 
ishing powers  of  observation,  are  displayed  by  Titian,  in  add- 
ing uie  natural  language  of  Secretiveness  to  this  picture. 
The  answer  of  Christ  to  the  Pharisee  was  not  a  direct  reply 
to  an  honest  question ;  but  a  deseed  and  dexterous  evasion 
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of  an  insidious  query.  The  Phm'isees  employed  Secretiveness 
to  entrap  him  into  sedition  ;  and,  in  his  defence,  he  manifested 
a  depth  of  Secretiveness  far  surpassing  theirs ;  he  penetrated 
their  hidden  purpose,  and  exposed  at  once  their  malice  and 
their  guile.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  true  to  nature 
than  to  represent  the  natural  language  of  Secretiveness  in  the 
countenance.  But  humbler  artists  have  not  understood  the 
nature  or  value  of  this  expression.  Near  the  picture  is  a  copy 
of  it.  No.  440,  by  Flamraingo  Torre,  one  of  Titian's  pupils. 
The  natural  language  of  deep  intellectual  power  is  preserved 
in  it,  but  that  of  Secretiveness  is  greatly  diminished.  When 
I  was  in  the  gallery,  an  artist  had  just  finished  another  copy 
of  it,  and  he  had  omitted  the  secretive  expression  altogether. 
In  the  original,  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  much  closed :  he  had 
opened  both  considerably,  and  changed  the  character  of  the 
mental  expression.  He  was  an  Englishman,  employed  by  his^ 
countrymen  to  copy  some  of  the  great  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  His  head  was  large  and  well  formed;  but  Secre- 
tiveness was  not  so  fully  developed  as  it  generally  is  in  artists 
who  possess  original  talent ;  and  my  impression  is,  that,  in 
this  particular,  he  did  not  feel  or  understand  the  character  of 
the  original." 

Several  pages  (vol.  ii.  pp.  291-295)  are  devoted  to  the 
question.  Whether  the  size  of  the  organs  may  be  increased  by 
exercbe,  and  diminished  by  inactivity  ?  Mr  Combe  is  inclined 
to  think  that  **'  susceptibility  of  change  from  exercise  in  ma* 
ture  life  is  not  imiversal,  but  peculiar  to  some  individual  con- 
stitutions." We  have  room  to  give  only  the  following  obser- 
vations on  this  subject:  ^'  The  cerebral  organs  increase  spon- 
taneously in  size  in  most  individuals  up  to  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two, in  manyto  twenty-eight,  and,  according  to Dr Grail, 
in  some  instances  up  even  to  forty  years  of  age.  I  have  seen 
organs  manifestly  increase  between  twenty  and  twenty-eight, 
without  any  special  effort  being  made  to  develope  them  by 
exercising  the  faculties ;  and  the  mental  powers  evolved  them- 
selves, uncalled  for,  in  correspondence  with  the  increase  of 
size  in  the  organs,  In  observing  cases  of  increase  of  growth, 
accompanied  by  exercise,  within  these  ages,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  the  growth  is  the  spontaneous  act  of  na- 
ture, and  how  far  exercise  has  caused  it.  That  exercise  /a- 
voured  it,  and  that  inaction  might  have  retarded  or  perhaps 
prevented  it,  is  highly  probable,  nay,  almost  certain :  But  I 
have  not  seen  facts  sufficient  to  warrant.me  to  affirm,  that,  in 
every  case,  every  organ  may  be  fostered  into  large  or  even  in- 
to average  dimensions  by  exercise,  although  it  be  naturally 
smalL  On  the  contrary,  I  know  facts  which  shew  that  Nature 
sets  limits  to  organs  (in  some  instances  very  narrow  limits), 
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which  cannot  be  surpassed.  My  own  (»*gan  of  Number  is 
very  defectiye  in  size.  I  exercised  it  regularly,  and  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  powers,  during  forty  years,  commencing  when  I 
was  eight  years  of  age,  and  it  has  never  grown,  nor  has  the 
function  increased  in  power.  I  never  could,  and  cannot  now, 
add,  divide,  multiply,  or  subtract  numbers  with  even  average 
accuracy  and  facility." 

A  chapter  on  ^^  Comparative  Phrenology"  is  added  in  this 
edition ;  and  after  it,  one  upon  *^  Mesmeric  Phrenology,"  which, 
as  the  subject  is  at  present  exciting  great  interest,  we  make  no 
apology  for  extractmg  entire : — 

'^  Various  phrenologists  in  England  and  the  United  States 
of  America  have  applied  Mesmerism  to  tiie  individual  organs 
in  the  brain,  and  have  reported  that  the  organs  thus  excited 
became  active,  and  manifested  each  its  proper  facukv  in 
words,  gestures,  and  actions,  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  patient  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  experiments,  but 
I  have  read  the  reports  of  many  of  them,  and  received  letters 
from  persons  (in  whose  shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  good 
fedth  I  have  confidence)  who  have  witnessed  them,  and  who 
assure  me  of  their  truth.  In  the  words,  therefore,  of  (me 
of  my  esteemed  correspondents,  I  acknowledge  that  '  the  im- 
pression left  with  me  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  Uie  parties  are  deceived  or  deceivers,  than  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  alleged  facts  are  natural  h^cst&J 

**  There  appears  to  be  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  nervous  system  of  one  individuiEd  may  influence  that  of 
another  through  other  channels  than  the  senses.  Many  of 
the  phenomena  reported  by  magnetisers  are  not  more  incre- 
dible than  similar  ones,  the  resmt  of  disease.  In  the  present 
work  (vol.  ii.  p.  202,  224)  well  authenticated  cases  of  divided 
consciousness,  and  of  manifestations  of  the  faculties  in  singu- 
lar conditions,,  have  been  given ;  and  when  we  divest  the  Mes- 
meric cases  of  some  of  the  spectators'  inferences,  which  are 
often  largely  ino(vporated  in  the  reports  as  parts  of  the  fects, 
— and  reject  some  things  which,  from  being  at  variance  with 
established  truth,  do  appear  to  be  incredible, — ^the  remaining 
alleged  facts  are  not  so  contradictory  to  experience  as  many 
persons  suppose.  The  generaticm  of  mental  exdtement  in 
a  large  assembly,  when  addressed  by  a  powerftd  orator,  is 
equally  unaccountable  as  the  communication  of  Mesmeric  in- 
fluence. TFAy  should  mere  movements  in  the  air,  produced 
by  Uie  speaker's  voice,  and  transmitted,  through  a  series  oi 
undulations,  to  the  tympanum  of  the  hearer,  excite  the  pas- 
sions to  the  highest  pitch  of  energy  !  This  is  as  great  an 
enigma  as  that  uie  brain  should  be  excited  by  the  transndssion 
of  some  unknown  influence  by  Mesmeric  operations.     The 
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orator  would  in  vain  attempt  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
his  eloquence  on  one  individual  (unless  by  nature  highly  ex- 
citable) as  on  a  mass ;  and  why  should  numbers  increase  the 
effect,  seeing  that,  during  the  impassioned  periods  of  the  dis- 
course, the  individuals  composing  an  audience  neither  speak 
to,  nor  look  at,  each  other,  but  each  hangs  with  concentrated 
attention  on  the  speaker  ?  That  some  influence  is  generated 
by  the  mass,  which  extends  from  individual  to  individual  and 
increases  the  excitement  of  each,  and  which  is  also  radiated 
back  from  their  countenances  to  the  speaker,  and  has  the  effect 
of  augmenting  the  intensity  of  his  mental  action,  is  undeni- 
able ;  yet  this,  if  not  identical  vnth,  bears  such  a  strong  simi- 
larity to,  the  alleged  Mesmeric  aura,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  I  am  very  much  disposed,  therefore, 
to  adopt  the  yiews  of  the  correspondent  already  alluded  to» 
who  expresses  his  opinions  in  the  following  words : — 

'^  *  Though  unexpected/  says  he,  '  the  alleged  facts  of  Mes- 
merism raUier  go  to  fill  up  an  acknowleged  void  in  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Nature's  operations,  to-wit,  the  present  inabi- 
lity of  explaining  that  mentaJ  influence  which  human  beings  (ani- 
mals generally,  indeed)  exert  on  each  other  by  a  mere  word, 
<Hr  look,  or  gesture,  even  without  physical  toudi.  This  influ- 
ence is  an  admitted  fact,  because  long  a  feuniliar  fact ;  yet,  if 
we  come  to  seek  an  explanation  for  it,  it  is  as  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactwy  one,  as  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  &ct8  of  the 
Mesmerists ;  and  thus,  to  my  thinking,  that  influence  itself 
seems  equally  worthy  of  wonder  as  are  maity  of  the  alleged 
and  laughed  at  facts  of  the  Mesmerists.  The  two  sets  of 
facts  appear  much  on  a  par — except  that  one  is  familiar,  the 
other  strange.  And,  moreover,  Uiey  support,  rather  than  an- 
tagonize each  other. 

*<  <  Groing  so  far  as  to  admit  that  a  decided  influence  eon  be 
exerted  by  a  Mesmerist  over  the  nervous  system  of  others,  by 
certain  processes  whose  modus  opsramiH  on  the  patient  is  yet 
unknown, — ^it  does  not  appear  a  very  wide  step  (and  die  step 
is  onward,  not  aside  from  the  course)  to  allow  that  he  may  in- 
fluence a  part  of  that  system  more  than  the  rest.  On  this 
ground,  when  reading  Dr  Elliotson's  report  of  his  experimenta 
en  particular  organs  of  the  brain,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  re« 
ject  all  the  results  as  impossibilities,  or  as  things  in  their  own 
nature  too  marvellous  f(Nr  trust. 

^  ^  I  found,  indeed,  considerable  difficulty  in  believing  that 
he  (or  any  operator)  could  so  exactly  excite  given  organs  with- 
out affecting  others.  Yet,  on  his  side,  the  argument  must  be 
advanced  and  allowed,  that,  when  we  look  at  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  phrenological  organs  of  the  brain,  the  commu- 
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nity  of  their  vessels,  and  the  inability  of  detecting  any  line  to 
distinguish  organs  from  each  other, — when  we  look  at  these 
apparent  obstacles,  it  is  as  difficnlt  to  conceive  the  spontaneous 
or  natural  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  organs,  as 
to  conceive  their  separate  excitation  by  a  Mesmerist.  In  the 
one  case,  we  see  functional  manifestation  forcing  us  to  the  in- 
ference that  this  separate  action  does  occur  spontaneously,  in 
answer  to  internal  or  external  influence.  And  if,  in  the  other 
case,  the  like  functional  manifestation  follows  the  artificial  or 
Mesmeric  influence,  how  can  we  deny  the  connexion,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  operator  effecting  it  ? 

•*  *  So  far,  then,  the  alleged  facts  of  the  Mesmeric  Phrenolo- 
gists seem  to  correspond  with  other  acknowledged  facts :  that 
is,  they  present  no  contradiction  to  them,  and  even  so  much 
resemble  the  other  acknowledged  facts  as  to  admit  of  being 
classed  with  them,  and  perhaps  lead  one  step  farther  towards 
some  generalization,  which  may  hereafter  be  received  as  a 
law  of  nature. 

•*  *  But  when  we  come  to  the  asserted  excitation  of  organs 
of  insanity  and  childishness,  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  and 
suspect  that  the  spectators  have  reported  their  own  mental 
construction  put  upon  external  facts,  rather  than  the  mere 
facts.  The  existence  of  such  organs  should  be  first  establish- 
ed, or  at  least  made  probable  ;  for  their  existence,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  in  contradiction  of  much  past  experience, 
which  goes  to  shew  that  insanity  and  childishness  are  not 
primitive  and  distinct  functions  of  special  organs,  but  stat^ 
of  manifestation.' 

"  In  examining  the  evidence  of  facts  alleged  to  exist,  it  is, 
in  the  general  case,  unnecessary  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  capacity  and  other  mental  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
who  report  them,  because  we  are  bound  to  verify  the  facts 
themselves  by  a  direct  appeal  to  nature.  But  there  is  a  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  evidence  ofi^ered  in  support  of  Mesmer- 
ism. Its  professors  state,  that  some  individuals  are  naturally 
incapable  of  mesmerizing,  and  that  others  are  unsusceptible 
of  mesmeric  influence.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  direct  investi- 
gation ;  and  consequently  many  persons  must  form  their  opi- 
nions on  the  faith  of  testimony  alone.  The  value,  however,  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  tested  by  every  inquirer,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  much  on  the  mental  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  reports  it;  and  therefore,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  age,  sex,  temperament,  education,  sphere  of  life, 
and  cerebral  development  of  both  the  magnetizer  and  his  sub- 
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ject.  This  information  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  I  conversed  with  an  educated  individual,  who, 
in  perfect  sincerity,  affirmed  that  he  holds  c<mimunication  with 
supernatural  beings  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  a  very 
zealous  advocate  of  Mesmeric  Phrenology,  in  the  United 
States,  assures  his  friends,  that,  in  his  natural  state,  he  holds 
frequent  converse  with  the  spirits  of  his  deceased  wife  and 
child.  I  have4>bserved  very  large  organs  of  Wonder  in  both 
of  these  individuals ;  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
452-464),  that  a  predominating  development  of  this  organ 
leads  to  belief  in  the  real  outwfutl  existence  of  objects,  which 
to  other  individuals  appear  to  be  merely  impressions  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  so  gifted  himself.  Many  of  the  ad- 
vocates and  witnesses  for  Mesmerism,  who  are  known  to  me, 
possess  large  organs  of  Wonder ;  and  without  entertaining  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  perfect  good  faith,  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that,  through  the  medium  of  this  organ,  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  phenomena  recommend^  the  pheno- 
mena themselves  to  their  acceptance,  with  slight  investiga- 
tion ;  and  renders  them  less  careful,  both  as  observers  and 
reporters,  than  an  inquirer  not  labouring  under  a  similar  in- 
fluence would  desire.  In  this  way  alone  can  I  account  for 
the  looseness  and  imperfection  of  the  reports ;  some  of  which, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation,  ascribe,  to  special  organs, 
phenomena  which  to  ordinary  reason  appear  to  be  negations, 
or  the  results  of  states  of  the  whole  brain,  or  of  particular 
parts  of  it  which  have  ascertained  functions.  In  America, 
for  instance,  an  organ  of  *  Insanity'  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered ;  which  seems  analogous  to  the  discovery  of  an  or- 
gan of  asthma  or  of  indigestion.  The  information  before 
mentioned  is  desirable  also,  as  affording  the  means  of  disco- 
vering whether  any  constant  relation  exists  between  particu- 
lar temperaments  and  particular  developments  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  and  the  capability  of  mesmerizing  and  of  being  mes- 
merizecL 

"  In  voL  XV.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  pages  188,  349, 
304,  314,  364,  317,  326,  339,  366,  373,  cases  are  reported, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader ;  and  also  to  an  in- 
structive paper  on  Mesmeric  Phrenology,  by  Dr  Boardman  of 
New  York,  in  vol.  xvi.    (April  1843.) 

<^  An  idea  insisted  on  by  some  Mesmeric  phrenologists,  that 
the  phrenological  organs,  as  at  present  delineated,  are  groups, 
is  not  destitute  of  support  from  other  known  facts.  Mr  James 
Milne,  for  instance  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  67^,  although  incapable  of 
distinguishing  red  from  green,  discriminates  easily  blues  and 
yellows.     Some  individiuds  have  a  great  talent  for  learning  the 

VOL.  XVI. — N.  S.  NO.  XXII.  V 
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spirit  of  languages,  and  very  little  for  learning  mere  words, 
and  vice  versa  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  131).  The  first  of  these  feu^ts 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  distinct  fibres  in  the  organ  of 
Colouring  for  ^distinguishing  difierent  colours,  because  the 
same  organ  cannot  be  both  capable  and  incapable  of  perfiMin- 
ing  its  proper  functions  at  the  same  time.  A  different  expla- 
nation has  been  given  of  the  second  fact ;  but  much  obscurity 
still  pervades  it,  and  Dr  Gall^s  opinion  that«there  are  two 
organs  of  Language  may  be  correct.  The  supposition  that 
the  organs  are  compound,  would  serve  also  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  modified  manifestations  apparently  resulting 
from  the  same  organ,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding 
a  common  name  inclusive  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  degrees  of 
manifestation  from  the  now  so-called  same  organ.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  farther  the  subdivisions  are  carried,  the 
greater  will  become  the  difficulty  of  proof  by  physical  deve- 
fopment ;  but,  in  studying  Nature,  we  are  bound  to  follow 
wherever  she  leads. 

*'  Having,  as  already  mentioned,  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  I  have  hazarded  these  remarks  with  the  view 
merely  of  recommending  experiments,  and  inculcating  accu- 
racy in  observation  and  reporting." 


III.— ^Beport  of  the  Trial  of  Daniel  MNaughteny  for  the  Mur- 
der of  Edward  Drummond,  Esq.     London,  1843. 

At  Charing-Cross,  London,  about  four  o* clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  20th  January  1843,  Daniel  M'Naughten,  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  turner  by  trade,  mortally  wounded  with  a 

?istol  Mr  Edward  Drummond,  the  secretary  of  Sir  Robert 
^eel.  From  the  evidence  at  the  trial  it  appeared,  that,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  criminal  had  laboured  under  tiie  delusion 
that  an  extensive  and  systematic  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
to  persecute  him,  and  that  the  most  vexatious  and  unceasing 
efforts  were  made  to  ruin  him  in  his  business  and  character, 
and  even  to  deprive  him  of  life.  He  believed  that  his  perse- 
cutors followed  him  night  and  day ;  he  saw  spies  constantly 
watching  him ;  they  frequentlv  laughed  and  shook  their  fists 
in  his  face,  and  even  intruded  into  his  bed-chamber.  Two 
years  ago,  he  applied  to  the  local  authorities  and  others  for 
protection  against  these  troublesome  enemies ;  but  getting  no 
satisfaction,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  destroyers  of 
his  peace  by  going  to  England  and  France.  Even  there,  how- 
ever, the  spies  continued  to  follow  him.  At  first,  he  seems  to 
have  ascribed  no  particular  character  to  his  enemies  ;  after- 
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wards,  he  thought  the  persecution  proceeded  from  the  Catholic 
priests  of  Glasgow,  assisted  by  Jesuits ;  and  lastly,  he  de- 
clared that  the  Tories  had  joined  the  Catholics, — ^that  he  could 
get  no  rest  night  or  day, — and  that  his  suflFerings  were  so  grind- 
ing and  intolerable,  that  his  health  would  speedily  be  ruined 
unless  he  was  delivered  from  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  con- 
ceived, might  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  if  he  chose  ; 
and,  as  no  relief  came  firom  that  quarter,  he  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Premier — whose  secretary,  however,  he  by 
mist^e  made  his  victim.  The  evidence  of  the  prisoner''s  in- 
sanity was  overpowering,  and  the  jury  without  hesitation  ac- 
quitted him. 

This  termination  of  the  trial  has  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country ;  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  was  all 
but  universally  expected — nay,  we  may  say,  desired ;  and  the 
non-gratification  of  this  wish  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  me- 
dical witnesses  by  the  press  in  no  very  measured  terms.  This 
strong  condemnation  of  *'  the  mad  doctors,"*^  as  they  are  con- 
temptuously styled,  implies  either  that  they  must  be  culpably 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  Uie  insane  mind — greatly  more 
ignorant  of  it  than  those  who  so  unceremoniously  denounce 
tiiem — or  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  flagrant  perjury. 
With  every  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  public,  we  are 
constrained  to  express  our  conviction,  that,  on  the  subject  of 
insanity,  they  are  still  less  enlightened  than  *'  the  mad  doc- 
tors." As  we  approve  of  the  verdict,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  in  its 
favour. 

All  respectable  medical  auth(N*ities  are  agreed  that  insanity 
is  a  disease,  not  of  the  immaterial  soul,  but  of  the  brain.  The 
first  question  that  we  encounter  in  an  inquiry  into  insanity  is, 
Whetiier  the  brain  is  a  single  organ  of  the  general  power  called 
the  Mind,  or  whether  different  parts  of  it  are  the  organs  of 
different  faculties  i  Until  we  have  settled  this  point,  we  can- 
not advance  one  step  towards  understanding  the  phenomena 
of  mental  disease.  Conclusive  evidence,  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  bring  forward  here,  shews  that  the  brain  is  a 
congeries  of  organs.  Every  phrenologist  is  aware,  that  the 
anterior  lobe  manifests  Uie  intellectual  faculties — ^the  base, 
and  hinder  parts  of  it,  certiain  animal  propensities — and  the 
tqpper  region,  the  moral  feelings.  And  it  is  quite  intelligible, 
that  one  of  these  parts  may  become  diseased,  and  the  remain- 
der continue  sound. 

What  effects,  then,  will  partial  derangement  of  these  organs 
produce  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  I  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  understand  the  functions  of  the  different 
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organs  in  their  healthy  condition.  The  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  manifest  desires  or  emotions  only,  and 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  manifests  intellect  only. 

The  desires  and  emotions  cannot,  however,  express  them- 
selves in  words  or  voluntary  actions,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  intellect ;  and  the  question  occurs,  What  will  the 
result  be  if  the  organs  of  the  desires  become  diseased,  while 
those  of  the  intellectual  faculties  remain  sound  ?  The  patient 
may  feel  within  himself  vehement  and  involuntary  impulses 
inspired,  by  diseased  excitement  of  the  organs,  perhaps  to  kill 
himself  or  other  persons,  to  destroy  property  by  fire,  or  to 
steal — while  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  if  their  organs 
remain  soupd,  may  clearly  intimate  that  the  indulgence  of 
these  desires  is  wrong.  The  result — ^whether  the  diseased 
desire  shall  be  man^ested  in  actions,  or  restrained — will 
depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  diseased  and  of  the 
sound  faculties.  So  long  as  the  latter  maintain  the  ascen- 
dancy, the  individual  may  be  conscious  of  the  diseased  im- 
pulses and  deplore  them,  yet  in  his  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety he  may  be  able  to  suppress  all  outward  indications  of 
their  existence.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  highly  respectable 
and  talented  individual,  engaged  in  active  business,  mentioned 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  he  was  then  tormented  by  a 
desire,  when  shaving,  to  draw  the  razor  across  his  own  throat, 
and  terminate  his  life.  In  his  case,  no  external  misfortune 
or  moral  cause  existed  to  produce  this  desire ;  but  from  ex- 
cessive mental  labour,  his  brain  was  excited  beyond  the  point 
of  health,  and  this  desire  was  the  consequence  of  that  excite- 
ment involving  certain  organs.  He  understood  the  cause,  used 
the  means  of  cure,  and  recovered.  We  are  pretty  confident 
that  more  than  one  of  those  who  read  the  present  remarks 
will  be  conscious  of  having,  at  one  time  or  another,  expe- 
rienced similar  impulses  rushing  with  alarming  and  involun-* 
tary  vivacity  into  their  minds.  Other  persons  will  probably 
be  conscious  of  having  experienced  painfril,  perhaps  even 
malignant,  feelings,  which  they  could  not  expel  from  their 
minds,  although  tiiey  were  able  to  suppress  Uie  outward  mani- 
festation of  them. 

All,  then,  that  is  wanting  in  such  instances  to  bring  about 
a  fatal  result,  is  the  increase  of  action  in  the  diseased,  or  a 
diminution  of  power  in  the  restraining,  organs.  When  this 
takes  place,  the  diseased  impulse  may  in  a  moment  obtain 
the  mastery ;  in  a  few  seconds  more  it  may  expend  itself  in 
actions ;  and  after  the  paroxysm  has  passed,  the  restraining 
power  may  regain  the  ascendancy,  and  the  individual  may 
know  and  deeply  regret  the  nature  of  his  conduct. 
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If  the  desires  and  emotions  cannot  lead  to  voluntary  ac- 
tions except  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  and  if  the 
intellect  depends  on  distinct  organs,  it  is  intelligible  that  a 
man  may  speak  and  act  rationally  in  some  respects,  while  he 
is  yet  really  insane  in  others.  If,  for  example,  his  organs  of 
Veneration  and  Intellect  be  sound,  he  may  engage  in  reli- 
gious worship  with  perfect  sanity,  although,  when  the  services 
are  ended,  he  may,  if  his  organs  of  Destructiveness  be  diseased 
and  excited,  desire  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  or  to  tear  his 
clothes  in  tatters. 

Farther,  the  diseased  organs  of  the  desires  may  overpower 
the  intellect,  without  deranging  it.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
condition  of  men  who  commit  suicide  without  having  pre- 
viously given  palpable  indications  of  insanity  in  their  general 
conduct.  In  such  cases,  the  effects  of  the  diseased  feeling 
may  be  traced,  by  an  acute  observer,  in  a  change  of  manner 
and  appearance ;  although  the  patient,  in  his  general  inter- 
course with  the  world,  may,  by  means  of  his  still  sound  in- 
tellect, conceal  the  flame  which  internally  consumes  him. 

It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  difiiculty  of  defining  insanity, 
and  of  rendering  its  phenomena  intelligible  to  the  public 
mind,  is  most  felt.  If  the  organs  of  intellect  were  deranged, 
incoherent  speech  and  actions  would  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  the  presence  of  insanity  ;  but  when,  by  disease  of  the 
organs  of  the  desires,  some  propensity  is  strongly  inflamed, 
while  the  intellectual  organs,  although  probably  weakened  by 
this  abnormal  condition  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  are 
nevertheless  not  in  themselves  actually  deranged,  the  latter 
may  become  incapable  of  resisting  uie  diseased  impulse, 
while  there  is  no  raving  and  no  intellectual  incoherence  on 
general  subjects.  In  such  instances,  irrational  actions  per- 
petrated for  the  gratification  of  the  diseased  feeling,  them- 
selves afibrd  a  strong  element  of  proof  that  the  diseased  feel- 
ing has  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  intellect. 

According  to  these  views,  a  man  may  know,  by  means  of 
his  still  sane  intellect,  that  the  act  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
another  is  against  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  yet  he  may  be 
impelled,  by  morbid  propensity,  to  kill  in  opposition  to  this 
knowledge,  and  in  opposition  to  his  own  best  endeavours  to  re- 
sist the  impulse  to  kill.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient, 
who,  during  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  was  seized  *'  with  an 
imcontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  with  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  seize  an  instrument  or  ofl^ensive  weapon,  and 
to  knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself 
to  his  view.  He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  be- 
tween this  ferocious  impulse  to  destroy,  and  the  profound 
horror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
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crime.  There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, or  judgment."*  There  are  many  cases  similar  to 
this,t  which  shew  that  a  diseased  impulse  may  overpower  the 
intellect,  even  without  deranging  its  perceptions ;  and  although 
M'Naughten's  perceptions  had  continued  in  a  normal  state, 
we  would  still  maintain  that  the  verdict  was  right. 

In  his  case,  however,  the  evidence  demonstrated  thai  dis^ 
eased  impressions  existed  in  his  mind.  These  are  styled  delu- 
sions in  the  evidence ;  but  they  indicate  diseased  feelings. 
There  were  suspicions  of  conspiracies  against  him,  and^/^r  of 
enemies.  Suspicion  and  fear  are  not  intellectual  but  emo- 
tional states  of  the  mind.  The  intellect  seems  to  have  been 
so  far  enfeebled,  that  it  became  incapable  of  detecting  their 
insane  character ;  for  M*Naughten,  under  the  belief  that  the 
dangers  were  real,  applied  to  influential  persons  for  protection 
against  them.  At  that  time,  his  intellect  retained  so  much  of 
the  character  of  sanity,  that  it  dictated  to  him  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  was  quite  rational,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dan- 
ger did,  as  he  believed,  actually  exist.  His  claims  for  protec- 
tion were  unheeded.  The  morbid  state  of  the  feelings  in- 
creased ;  the  destructive  propensity  also  seems  to  have  become 
involved  in  disease,  and  the  result  was  the  catastrophe  for 
which  he  was  tried.  In  our  opinion,  the  act  of  shooting  Mr 
Drummond  proved  not  only  that  the  feelings  had  at  last  com- 
pletely overpowered  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  that  the  lat- 
ter also  had  become  deranged.  There  was  no  rational  bond 
of  connection  between  the  impressions  and  the  act  which  he 
committed.  The  act  itself  is  explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis 
of  disease. 

In  the  Times  of  14th  March,  there  is  a  fiill  and  instructive 
report  of  the  speeches  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  Lords 
Brougham  and  Campbell,  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  in 
reference  to  the  insane.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, '*  that  this  is  a  most  difiicult  and  delicate  subject,  be- 
cause all  persons  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  these 
inquiries  —  all  persons  who  are  best  informed  upon  them — 
concur  in  stating^  that  the  subject  of  insanity  is  but  imperfectly 
understood?^  Nevertheless,  many  individuals,  not  deficient 
in  intelligence  and  humanity,  have,  in  this  instance,  mani- 
fested an  extraordinary  zeal  in  insisting  on  the  advantage  of 
hanging  M'Naughten,  whether  sane  or  insane.  One  great 
cause  of  insanity  being  so  little  understood,  is,  that  lawyers 
and  the  public  have  not  yet  studied  it  seriously  as  a  disease  of 
the  organs  of  the  mind,  and  more  particularly  have  not  con- 

*  Sar  PAIienation  Mentale,  deuxi^me  edition,  p.  102  and  103. 
t  See  our  ninth  volume,  p.  501,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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sidered  the  effects  of  disease  affecting  some  organs,  while 
others  continue  sound.  The  speeches  of  the  learned  Loi'ds 
before  named  afford  some  instructive  information,  not  only 
on  the  law  itself,  but  on  the  state  of  mind  which  absolves  from 
criminal  punishment. 

To  ground  responsibility,  the  law  requires  that  the  person 
accused  shall  have  been  capable,  when  he  committed  the  of- 
fence, of  ^'  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ;''  meaning  there- 
b^,  legal  or  statutory  "  right  and  wrong."  Lord  £rskine*s 
view  of  the  law,  as  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was,  that 
"  where  a  man  is  labouring  under  a  delusion,  if  the  jury  are 
satisfied  that  this  existed  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  and  that 
the  act  done  was  committed  with  that  delusion,  and  done 
under  its  influence,  he  will  not  be  considered  as  guilty  under 
the  law."  This  definition  will  include  all  cases  in  which 
diseased  impulse  has  completely  overpowered  the  intellect ; 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  many  others  in  which  this  stage  of 
derangement  has  not  been  reached,  but  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, insanity  is  unquestionably  present. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  who 
prosecuted  his  brother  for  having  confined  him  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, and  who  was  placed  in  the  witnesses'  box,  and  cross  exa- 
mined by  Lord  Erskine.  He  gave  evidence  "  clear,  distinct, 
and  rational.'*^  During  nearly  an  hour  he  foiled  all  Lord  E.'s 
endeavours  to  prove  him  insane.  "  The  answers  were  per- 
fectly rational — there  was  not  the  slightest  appcfarance  of  any 
mental  alienation."  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  accidental- 
ly detained,  came  into  court,  and  whispered  to  Lord  Erskine 
that  the  man  believed  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
'*  The  moment  Lord  Erskine  had  that  hint,  he  made  a  low 
bow  to  the  witness,  addressed  him  in  terms  of  great  reverence, 
respectfully  begged  to  apologize  for  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  treated  a  person  of  his  sacred  character, 
and  called  him  by  the  term  of  Christ.  The  man  immediately 
said,  *  Thou  hast  spoken  truly ;  I  am  the  Christ.* "  This  an- 
swer led  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant ;  in  other  words, 
to  find  that  the  plaintiff  was  really  insane. 

Here,  then,  was  a  man  who,  during  nearly  a  whole  hour, 
was  able  to  cope,  in  intellectual  acuteness,  with  one  of  the 
ablest  counsel  at  the  English  bar  without  betraying  insanity. 
Surely  this  man's  intellect  was  not  deranged.  We  must,  as 
already  stated,  look  beyond  the  intellect.  The  facts  shew  that 
he  was  diseased  in  Self-Esteem,  and  if  we  regard  this  as  a  feel- 
ing  dependent  on  a  part  of  the  brain  distinct  from  that^  which 
manifests  intellect^  the  phenomena  become  greatly  more  intelli- 
gible. This  feeling  was  here  so  deeply  affected,  that  the  Intel- 
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Ie(^t,  although  not  itself  deranged^  was  incapable  of  detecting 
its  morbid  condition ;  the  man''s  intellect  embraced  as  tme  the 
suggestions  which  emanated  from  his  diseased  Self-Esteem. 
We  frequently  meet  with  analogous  instances  in  ordinary  life. 
Some  mothers  become  the  victims  of  groundless  fears  and  anxie- 
ties about  their  children ;  in  them  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  and 
Philoprogenitiveness  seem  to  be  in  an  over-excited  condition, 
without  the  intellect  being  capable  of  distinguishing  the  real 
source  of  the  impressions.  Some  men,  again,  live  m  unwar- 
ranted terror  of  losing  all  their  property  and  becoming  bank- 
rupts ;  in  them  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness seem  to  be  morbidly  affected.  In  such  cases,  efforts 
may  be  used  to  convince  the  sufferers  by  means  of  reason  that 
their  fears  are  groundless  ;  but  in  vain.  If  they  could  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  they  would  be  cured.  Nevertheless,  on  all  sub- 
jects and  interests  without  the  limits  of  those  diseased  feel- 
ings, they  will  speak  and  act  rationally.  Yet  such  persons  are, 
in  regard  to  these  particular  impressions,  evidently  insane. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  cerebral  disease,  instead  of 
attacking  Self-Esteem,  or  the  other  organs  now  named,  should 
affect  that  of  Destructiveness ;  the  patient  might  then  be  the 
victim  of  an  insane  impulse  to  destroy,  producing  on  his  speech 
and  actions  effects  perfectly  analogous  to  those  arising  from 
the  before-mentioned  maladies.  In  the  case  pleaded  by  Lord 
Erskine,  as  long  as  no  circumstance  occurred  to  call  into  action 
the  diseased  organ  of  Self-Esteem,  the  man  appeared  to  be 
sane  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  stimulated  by  means  of  reveren- 
tial language  and  postures,  which  afforded,  direct  excitement 
and  gratification  to  that  feeling,  the  insanity  became  manifest ; 
and  that  single  announcement  by  the  witness,  that  he  was  *'  the 
Christ,"  outweighed,  as  evidence  of  insanity,  the  whole  proof 
of  sanity  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  cross-examina- 
tion, successfully  sustained  for  nearly  an  hour.  Is  it  so  in- 
conceivable, then,  that  the  intellect  of  a  patient  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  on  many  subjects,  and 
that  yet,  when  some  sudden  impulse  operates  on  his  diseased 
organs  of  Destructiveness,  an  instantaneous  act  of  violence 
may  ensue  ?  And  why  should  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  tiie  destructive  act  be  excluded  as  an  item  of  proof  of  insa- 
nity, when  the  mere  announcement  that  "  I  am  the  Christ" 
was  held,  in  the  other  case,  to  afford  by  itself  demonstrative 
evidence  of  lunacy  ?  When  a  man  kills  another  from  the 
mere  impulse  to  destroy,  and  with  no  rational  view  to  any 
ulterior  end,  his  act  of  killing  is  a  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  his  Destructiveness,  as  striking  as  the  an-» 
nouncement  of  another,  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is 
evidence  of  the  morbid  state  of  his  Self-Esteem. 
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But  it  is  said,  that  to  allow  destructive  lunatics  to  escape 
with  impunity,  will  encourage  other  lunatics  to  destroy.  We 
answer,  that  confinement  for  life,  although  not  inflicted  as  a 
punishment,  becomes  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Society  has  a  right  to  demand,  that  any  individual  who  has 
taken  away  the  Ufe  of  another  shall  be  thereafter  confined, 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  evil.  The  true  question, 
therefore,  is,  Whether  a  man,  labouring  under  a  diseased  af- 
fection of  Destructiveness,  but  whose  intellect  still  acts  sanely 
when  the  morbid  feeling  is  at  rest,  will  be  most  effectuallv 
restrained  from  killing,  by  the  prospect  of  being  himself  killed, 
or  by  the  fear  of  being  confined  as  a  lunatic  for  life  ?  Few 
persons  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease 
will  hesitate  to  answer  theit  killing,  in  every  shape,  and  earnest 
discussion  (whether  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  the  newspapers) 
about  kitting^  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  Destructiveness ;  just  as 
Lord  Erskme^s  reverential  manner  and  address  were  a  direct 
stimulus  to  the  diseased  Self-Esteem  of  the  person  whom  he 
examined.  Moreover,  the  propensity  in  question,  when  ex- 
cited, b  as  apt  to  lead  to  self-destruction,  as  to  destruction  of 
others ;  destruction  is  its  gratification,  and  the  sight,  or  hear- 
ing, or  anticipation  *of  destruction,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  rouse  it.  In  the  evidence  on  Oxford's  trial, 
Dr  ChoMrne  stated,  *'  I  have  patients  often  come  to  con- 
sult me  who  are  impelled  to  commit  suicide  without  any  mo- 
tive for  doing  so.  They  tell  me  that  they  are  happy  and 
comfortable  in  other  respects,  but  that  they  have  a  strong 
desire  to  commit  suicide."  Surely  this  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  morbid  tendency  to  destroy,  and  that  self  msiy  become  its 
object  as  well  as  another.  On  this  point  we  refer  our  readers 
with  confidence  to  the  6th  chapter  of  Mr  Sampson's  work  on 
<<  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  Relation  to  Cerebral 
Organization,''  in  which  numerous  cases  are  cited,  shewing 
"  the  coincidence  of  the  suicidal  with  the  homicidal  propensity, 
and  the  tendency  of  capital  punishment  to  act  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  perpetration  of  murder." 

Since  M*Naughten's  acquittal,  several  other  destructive  lu- 
natics have  appeared.  Their  activity  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  public  discussions  of  his  case.  In  society  there  are  con- 
stantly existing  a  number  of  persons  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  cerebral  disease ;  every  strong  excitement,  administered  by 
public  events  or  public  discussions,  acts  on  these  brains,  and 
precipitates  them  into  actual  insanity.  The  '<  General  Report 
of  the  lunatic  department  of  the  Charity  Workhouse  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  years  1839-40-41,"  just  published,  records  a 
case  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  M'Naughten.     "  On  the  late 
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occasion  of  Uie  Queen's  visit,  when  it  was  known  that  her 
Majesty  was  to  pass  the  Asylum,  the  utmost  anxiety  was 
evinced  by  the  inmates  to  obtain  a  view,  and  as  many  as  the 
windows  could  accommodate  enjoyed  the  sight,  heartily  cheer- 
ing her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  One  man  was  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  in  calling  out,  *  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  ever!!* 
This  poor  man  became  deranged  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  he  took  up  the  delusion  that  the  '  vile  Whigs'  (as 
he  termed  them),  had  formed  a  con^iracy  against  him,  and 
were  pursuing  him  wherever  he  went,  attempting  on  all  oc- 
casions to  destroy  him,  by  poisoning  his  food.''  If  this  man 
had  not  been  timeously  placed  under  restraint,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  might  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord  Jefirey,  as  we  now  do  that 
of  Mr  Drummond ;  but  who  will  believe  that  if  this  had  occur- 
red, and  the  patient  had  been  hanged,  the  example  of  his  exe- 
cution would  have  prevented  the  disease  in  M'Naughten's 
brain,  and  saved  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  secretary  ?  As 
rationally  may  we  believe,  that  the  sailor  by  whistling  really 
raises  the  wind.  The  effect  of  an  execution  would  have  been 
the  reverse ;  the  killing  of  the  lunatic  would  have  excited  the 
destructive  propensity  in  other  individuals  bordering  on  insa- 
nity. The  railing  round  the  Monument  in  London  is  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  principle  which  we  are  now  advocating. 
One  mdividual  committed  suieide  by  leaping  from  its  sum- 
mit ;  the  journalists  wrote  emphatic  articles  on  the  event,  and 
another  and  another  patient,  in  quick  succession,  took  the 
same  leap  and  was  killed.  The  railing  alone  put  a  stop  to 
the  evil. 

The  improvement  which  is  wanted  from  the  legislature  is 
the  appointment  of  a  public  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  on 
receiving  information,  to  take  legal  cognizance  of  lunatics 
who  are  found  at  large,  and  whose  tendencies  give  any  in- 
dications of  danger  to  the  public.  This  officer  should  have 
power  to  cite  relatives  as  witnesses ;  and  the  law  should  com- 
pel those  who  are  legally  bound,  to  maintain  tbese  lunatics  in 
a  place  of  safety.  Such  a  law  is  greatly  needed.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  consulted  by  t^e  relatives  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  intellect  was  so  entire,  that  no  jury,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  would  have  convicted  him  of  insanity,  but  whose 
destructive  propensity  at  times  became  ungovernable  and 
threatened  to  lead  to  homicide,  and  it  was  found  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  warrant  for  legal  restraint.  At  last,  two 
physicians,  who  had  studied  Phrenology,  subscribed  a  certifi- 
vnie  of  his  lunacy,  and  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum.  He 
recovered  from  this  tendency,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
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the  kindness  and  good  sense  which  had  dictated  his  confine- 
ment. Nevertheless,  while  labouring  under  the  disease,  he 
would  have  baffled  legal  ingenuity  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
know  "right  from  wrong."* 


IV.   Our  Library  Table, 

Of  several  publications  now  before  us  critical  notices  have 
been  prepared ;  but,  although  in  this  Number  twelve  pages 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  are  given,  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
them  for  want  of  room.  In  next  publication,  we  shall  oflfer 
some  remarks  on  Dr  Shearman's  antiphrenological  lecture 
published  in  the  Lancet  of  8th  October  1842,  and  also  on 
the  "judgment  on  what  is  now  styled  Phrenology,"  pro- 
nounced by  the  critic  of  Bray's  Philosophy  of  Necessity,  in 
the  October  Number  of  the  Eclectic  Beview, 

The  first  edition  of  Mr  Sampson's  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
considered  in  Belation  to  ^Cerebral  Organization  being  ex- 
hausted, he  has  reprinted  the  work  in  a  very  handsome  form, 
with  the  addition  of  some  new  matter.  It  has  appeared  very 
opportunely,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
M'Naughten's  trial. 

There  is  excellent  sense  and  feeling  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Abolishing  Mechanical  Re- 
straint in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Lunatic  Asylums^  by 
Dr  John  Crawford  of  Glasgow.  Both  sides  of  the  question 
are  temperately  and  candidly  considered,  and  the  usual  argu- 
ments for  restraint  replied  to.  Dr  C.  is  a  decided  opponent 
of  all  restraint  whatever ;  but  as  we  mean  to  devote  an  article 
to  this  subject  in  next  Number,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
his  reasonings  at  present. 

Dr  John  Webster,  in  a  third  edition  of  his  Observations  on 
the  Admission  of  Medical  Pupils  to  the  Warcls  of  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital^ for  the  purpose  of  Studying  Mental  Diseases,  gives  some 
very  interesting  and  valuable  particulars  concerning  the  state 
of  some  of  the  great  French  asylums,  which  he  personally 
inspected  last  September.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our 
continental  neighbours  are  keeping  pace  with  us  in  the  career 
of  improvement ;  and  Dr  Webster's  belief  is  more  and  more 
confirmed,  that  the  admission  of  students  into  asylums,  under 
proper  regulations,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  well-being  of 
the  inmates. 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  refer  to  two  papers  by  Dr  Andrew 
Combe,  published  in  this  Journal,  iii.  365,  and  x.  121  ;  and  to  a  treatise  on 
Homicidal  Insanity,  by  Mr  Simpson,  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  on  Popular  Education. 
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A  London  weekly  publication,  entitled  The  Peoples  Phre- 
nolo^iad  Journal^  was  commenced  on  4th  February ;  and  seren 
numbers  of  it,  each  containing  12  pages  royal  Svo,  are  now 
before  us.  It  is  conducted  with  judgment,  moderation,  and 
respectable  ability.  A  large  portion  of  its  contents  has  been 
reprinted  from  our  own"Joumal ;  and  though  we  make  the 
editor  very  welcome  to  what  he  has  taken,  we  must  hint  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  whence  his 
materials  are  derived. 

The  first  Number  of  The  Zoist ;  a  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Cerebral  Phynology  and  Mesmerism,  and  (heir  Applications  to 
Human  Welfare,  is  announced  for  publication  on  1st  April 
Dr  Engledue,  and  his  adherents  in  the  Phrenological  Asso- 
ciation, are  understood  to  be  its  conductors. 


ZVa  ZXTTEXJUGBNCBy  Stem 

Aberdeen. — On  2 let  January  the  Secretary  of  the  Phrenological  Society 
received  the  following  letter: — ''  HallyburUm,  Cupar-Angus,  20th  J<mu* 
ary  1843. — Sir,  I  am  desired  by  Lady  D.  G.  Hallyburton  to  intimate  to 
you,  as  Secretary  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Aberdeen,  that  as  her 
late  husband,  Lord  Douglas  G.  Hallyburton,  felt  at  all  times  much  inte-. 
rested  in  your  Society,  she  is  desirous  of  offering  a  portion  of  his  Lord- 
ship's collection  of  casts,  should  you  think  them  worthy  of  acceptance. 
Great  part  of  these  are,  I  apprehend,  rather  valuable  of  their  kind.  Tour 
answer  will  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Bobert  Nbwton." 
The  Society,  at  next  meeting,  signified  acceptance  of  her  Ladyship's  offer, 
and,  shortly  after,  a  laige  package  of  valuable  figures  was  received.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  14th  February,  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  her  Ladyship : — *^  The 
specimens  (sixty-one  in  all)  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Loid  Douglas 
Gordon  Hallyburton,  presented  to  the  Society,  having  arrived,  were  exa- 
mined, and  found  to  be  all  uninjured  in  the  transit ;  it  was  also  found  thai 
the  specimens  were  nearly  all  different  from  those  previously  possessed  by 
the  Society — which  renders  them  a  peculiarly  valuable  addition  to  our 
Museum.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  Lady  D.  G.  Hallyburton  for  her  munificent  gift,  and  that  the 
members  feel  stimulated  to  pursue  their  phrenological  labours  with  re- 
newed zeal  by  such  a  mark  of  respect  from  long-distinguished  friends  of 
science."  At  the  same  time,  Professor  Gregory,  M.D.,  of  King's  College, 
presented  a  copy  of  Leibig's  Organic  Chemistry  to  the  Society. 

A  popular  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiolojsy  has  lately  been 
delivered  in  Marischal  College,  by  Dr  A.  J.  Lizars,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
there.  In  the  seventh  lecture,  he  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the 
bearings  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology.  After  tracing  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  into  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  and  describing  the  structure  and  relation  of  the  different  parts,  he 
pointed  out  the  situations  of  the  various  mental  organs,  and  stated  that 
all  which  is  yet  known  of  the  nervous  system,  favours  the  probability  that 
different  portions  of  the  brain  are  the  localities  of  different  mental  facul- 
ties, and  that  difference  in  the  size  or  condition  of  these  parts  may  be  the 
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cause  of  the  variety  of  lOBntal  peculiarities  so  obvious  in  the  human  race. 
He  shewed,  with  much  tact  and  clearness,  the  weakness  of  many  of  the 
common  objections  to  Phrenology,  such  as  that  no  change  had  been  ob* 
served  in  the  brains  of  many  who  had  died  insane.  This,  said  he,  might 
be  true,  and  arise  from  causes  which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  truth 
of  Phrenology.  A  change  of  such  minute  structure  might  really  exist, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  eye ;  but  even  if  all  changes  were  visible,  the 
ignorance  of  many  who  conducted  the  dissections,  and  the  erroneous  and 
superficial  manner  in  which  po$t  mortem  examinations  were  generally  made, 
afford  ^ood  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  reports.  It  is  only,  he 
said*  since  GNJl's  day  that  the  brain  has  been  dissected  philosophically; 
many  now  living  know  little  of  the  modem  discoveries— -discoveries  still 
in  progress — ^in  the  anatomy  of  that  important  organ.  A  French  physician 
had  recently  discovered  a  change,  which  had  never  before  been  observed, 
in  the  cineritious  neurine  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  persons  who  had 
died  insane.  In  how  many  cases  such  a  change  had  hitherto  passed  un- 
noticed, it  was  impossible  to  form  any  estimate.  The  Professor's  candour 
in  making  these  remarks  is  the  more  worthy  of  approbation,  as  it  became 
apparent  that  he  is  not  himself  a  phrenologist,  and  has  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  science.  For  instance,  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  function  of  Benevolence  by  the  example  of  a  supposed 
case,  he  attributed  the  powers  of  perception,  memory,  abstraction,  judg>- 
ment,  and  volition,  to  that  sentiment,— a  mistake  which  a  very  little 
phrenological  knowledge  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  that  he  had  hitherto  stated,  and  would  continue  to  state,  all 
that  he  knew  both  for  and  against  Phrenology,  for  such  he  considered  to 
be  a  duty  required  of  him  while  he  occupied  his  chair. — ^Dr  Lizars  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  his  department  here  to  open  his  class-room  at 
such  hours  and  on  such  terms  as  permit  the  attendance  of  working  people. 
He  is  much  and  justly  admired  as  a  lecturer ;  his  lui^age  is  simple,  ap- 
propriate, and  copious ;  his  manner  easy ;  his  expositions  lucid ;  and  lus 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  enables  him  to  illustrate  the  structure 
of  minute  and  intricate  oigans  with  a  most  satisfactory  clearness. 

DvhUn, — ^We  are  informed  that  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Dublin 
Philosophical  Society  on  the  7th  March,  one  of  the  members,  whose  name 
has  not  been  mentioned  to  us,  read  a  paper  against  the  phrenological 
theory  of  mind,  in  which  he  shewed  his  ignorance  of  the  subject»-his  ar- 
guments being  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr  Neilson 
Hancock,  of  Trinity  College,  who  has  recently  commenced  a  series  of 
papers  expository  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  spoke  in  reply,  and  de- 
scribed the  anatomy  of  the  brain  by  means  of  casts.  An  interesting  con- 
versation followed,  which  terminated  after  a  few  remarks  from  Mr  A.  Wil- 
son, lecturer  on  Phrenology. 

EdMmrgh, — The  Phrenological  Society  has  met  once  a  month  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  On  13th  January,  Mr  Simpson  read 
a  Phrenological  Analysis  of  the  Non-restraint  System  in  Asylums  for  the 
Insane.  On  10th  February,  an  Essay  on  Veneration  was  read  by  Mr 
Deseret,  and  a  donation  of  the  following  casts  and  skulls  announced  :— 
Oast  of  the  head  of  the  late  Lord  Douglas  Gordon  Hallyburton ;  two  skulls 
of  natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  cast  of  the  earliest  Edinburgh  marked 
bust ;  twenty-nine  casts  of  heads ;  two  skulls ;  three  upper  parts  of  skulls ; 
two  bases  of  skulls ;  four  casts  of  skulls ;  and  a  number  of  skulls  of  the  lower 
animals ;  presented  by  Lady  Douglas  Hallyburton  to  Mr  George  Combe, 
and  by  him  to  the  Society.   Thanks  were  voted  for  this  valuable  present. — 
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On  10th  March,  Mr  B.  Cox  read  a  Report  of  Cases  in  America  and  En^and; 
of  Bxcitement  of  the  Cerebral  Organs  individually,  by  means  of  Mesme- 
rism.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  7th  April. 

Halifax, — On  20th  Febnuuty,  a  paper  on  Phrenology  was  read  by  Dr 
Inglis,  before  the  members  of  the  Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society ;  after  which  Mr  Craig,  lecturer  on  the  science,  gave  a  general  and 
comprehensive  view  of  its  principles,  in  a  disconrse  which  occupied  op* 
wards  of  an  hour. 

London, — The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society  for  the  pre- 
sent  session,  was  held  at  the  Society's  Chambers,  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  26th  December ;  Dr  Elliotson  in  the  chair.  Mr  E.  S.  Symes 
delivered  an  address  on  the  correspondence  between  the  cerebral  indica- 
tions and  the  known  character  of  the  murderer  Daniel  Good,  in  answer  to 
some  recent  arguments  (Mr  Brindley's,  we  presume)  against  Phrenology. 
The  address  is  reported  at  considerable  length  in  the  Medical  Timet  of 
31st  December.  The  same  journal,  21st  Januaiy,  mentions  that,  "  On 
Monday  the  above  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  most 
numerously  attended.  We  observed  there  many  gentlemen  of  science, 
and  the  assembly  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  many  elegantly  at- 
tired ladies,  who  evinced  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 
Mr  Ewens  commenced  by  detailing  a  series  of  experiments  in  Mesmero- 
phrenology,  which  he  had  performed  upon  a  highly  respectable  married  lady, 
a  patient  of  his  (under  his  care),  and  which  entirely  confirmed  similar  pre- 
ceding experiments,  and  shewed  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  manner  the  curious 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  Mesmero-phrenology.  He  mesmerized  her  in 
a  few  minutes :  on  exciting  the  organs,  precisely  the  same  results  occurred 
as  detailed  in  former  instances,  but  in  still  fuller  development.  When 
Philoprogenitiveness  was  excited  she  said  she  was  nursing  infants,  and 
assumed  a  corresponding  attitude ;  upon  Destructiveness  being  pointed  at, 
she  threw  them  away,  declaring  '  she  could  kill  the  little  devils.'  Bene- 
volence being  touched  she  appeared  to  recognise  many  old  friends ;  and 
Combativeness  following  she  began  to  square  il  la  Cribb ;  when  music  was 
touched  she  sung  '  O  woodman  spare  that  tree !'  In  Conscientiousness 
she  appeared  absorbed  in  reflection ;  and  when  changed  to  Veneration,  she 
placed  herself  in  a  more  beautiful  posture  of  prayer  than  was  ever  simu- 
lated on  the  stage.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting  she  said  she  had  eigoyed  two 
hours  tranquil  rest :  she  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  occurred — she 
was  quite  ignorant  that  any  experiments  had  been  performed  on  her,  and 
has  not  yet  been  told  of  the  circumstance,  the  operator  wishing  to  avoid 
all  possibility  for  the  least  suspicion  of  deceit  or  collusion.  The  8ec<md 
sitting  elicited  the  same  results  ;  when  Music  was  excited,  she  regretted 
she  could  not  sing  well,  but  *  her  husband,  she  said,  intended  to  send  her 
to  Exeter  Hall  to  learn  the  Hullah-baloo  ?  The  third  sitting  was  much 
the  same.  The  organs  of  Size,  Colour,  Ideality,  &c.,  when  mesmerized, 
brought  up  appropriate  images  in  connection  one  with  another,  the  transi- 
tion being  as  quick  as  the  movement  of  the  operator's  hand.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  little  or  no  sympathy  between  the  operator  and  patient.  Hie 
report,  which  was  highly  interesting  and  creditable  to  its  ingenious  author, 
and  which  we  regret  we  cannot  give  at  greater  length,  was  corroborated 
by  Mr  Josephs,  who  witnessed  the  experiments.  Mr  Atkinson,  F.O.S., 
delivered  an  address  on  the  history  of  Phrenology,  more  particularly  of 
Mesmero-phrenology,  remarking  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  new  discovery 
would  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  those  of  the  immortal  Harvey ;  that  th^  did 
most  honour  to  Harvey^s  memory,  who,  instead  of  reviling  what  they  did 
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not  or  would  not  understand ;  and,  following  the  example  of  bis  ignoble 
compeers,  in  heaping  obloquy  on  what  was  above  their  comprehension, 
devoted  their  time  and  serious  attention  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  the 
unerring  guide  to  truth.  After  some  conversation  between  Dr  Elliotson, 
Mr  Ewens,  Mr  Symes,  and  others,  the  president  observed  upon  the  inter- 
esting topics  in  the  report  of  Mr  Ewens.  He  ridiculed  the  futile  opposi- 
tion made  against  the  science  by  many  members  of  his  profession ;  and 
said,  as  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  time  alone  would  shew 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, '  magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit/ '' 

The  MediccU  Times  gives  on  4th  March  the  following  notice  of  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Society : — **  The  meeting  on  Monday  the  20th  ult. 
was  numerously  attended.  Dr  Elliotson  in  the  chair.  Mr  Atkinson, 
F.O.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  late  John  Yarley,  the  eminent  painter ;  he 
described  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wonderful  genius  and  intellect,  ori- 
ginal  in  all  his  conceptions,  grand  in  all  his  designs — an  ardent  admirer 
of  nature  and  nature's  works ;  he  loved  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the 
doud-capt  mountain,  the  lowly  valley,  the  placid  lake,  the  umbrageous 
wood  *  impnervious  to  the  sun ;'  these  were  his  delight  to  view,  and  these 
he  so  inimitably  transferred  to  canvas.  In  landscape-painting  he  stands 
pre-eminent — ^none  have  excelled  him,  few  can  equal  him ;  he  was  the 
founder  of  this  species  of  art  in  water  colours.  In  manners  he  was  mild, 
afhble,  benevolent,  and  communicative ;  his  charity  was  as  large  as  his 
expansive  heart ;  he  knew  no  distinct  country  or  creed.  '  Friend  to  no  sect, 
he  took  no  private  road,  but  looked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 
As  every  mirror  has  it  dark  side,  so  has  human  nature  its  frailties.  Yar- 
ley*s  might  have  been  caUed  amiable — it  was  credulity ;  he  believed  nearly 
all  he  heard  or  read ;  he  was  an  astronomer,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  occult  science  of  astrology :  he  imagined  the  starry 
host  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  actions  and  feelings  of  men,  and  *  that 
there  were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.'  Yarley  was  wholly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence,  and  was  con- 
sequently always  in  difficulty.  The  cast  of  his  head  was  exhibited.  The 
coronal  region  was  large,  the  moral  faculties  highly  developed,  and  the 
intellectual  to  a  high  degree.  Ideality^  his  predominant  sentiment,  was 
strikingly  large ;  also  Benevolence  and  Constructiveness.  Mr  Atkinson, 
at  the  4;lose  of  his  address,  was  much  applauded.  Dr  Elliotson  said  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  report  of  the  Hunterian 
Oration,  which  he  had  read  in  the  Medical  Timet  of  the  18  th  instant  The 
Doctor  said,  here  was  a  gentleman  addressing  the  first  surgical  College  in 
the  kingdom,  and  asserting  that  to  Sir  C.  Bell  belonged  the  honour  of 
the  greatest  discovery  made  in  the  nervous  system  for  twenty  centuries. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : — '  In  a  word,  there  belongs  to  Bell  the  great 
discovery — ^the  greatest  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  for  twenty 
centuries — that  distinct  portions  of  that  system  are  appropriated  to  the 
exercise  of  different  functions.'  Dr  E.  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  merit 
due  to  it ;  it  was  a  discovery,  and  as  such  entitled  to  praise ;  but  when 
compared  with  those  of  Gall  it  shrunk  into  insignificance, — *  it  was  as  a 
wart  to  Ossa.'  What  CM.  years  before  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
brain^  Bell  applied  to  the  excito-motor  nerves.  The  former  said  that  se- 
parate parts  of  the  brain  have  distinct  functions ;  the  latter  had  found  out 
after  twenty  centuries  '  that  distinct  portions  of  the  nervous  system  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  exercise  of  different  functions.' '' 

We  publish  in  this  Number  an  address  by  Mr  Hawkins  to  the  Chris- 
tian Phrenological  Society,  which  was  formed  on  1st  February  last.  He 
there  states  hM  reasons  for  regarding  as  ill-founded  the  fears  expressed  in 
oar  last  Number  with  respect  to  the  success  of  such  a  society.  We  still 
disapprove  of  mixing  up  theology  with  scientific  research ;  but,  as  Mf 
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Hawkins  announces  that  practical^  not  dogmatic,  Christianity  ia  intended 
to  be  the  religious  bond  of  union,  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  amicable 
co-operation  than  we  formerly  perceived.    Much,  however,  will  depend  on 
the  liberality,  candour,  and  good  sense  of  those  who  may  become  mem- 
bers.   The  following  are  the  office-bearers  of  the  society: — President, 
John  Isaac  Hawkins ;  Vice-President,  John  Epps,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  James 
Whitehouse;  Secretary,  Thomas  Chalmers;  other  members  of  Council, 
Charles  Hewett,  Wm.  Tanner  Baine,  Thomas  Dick,  John  Maunder,  John 
Henry,  Peter  Drinkwater,  and  Edward  Sparkhall;   Auditors,  Messrs 
Hewett  and  Baine.    The  Society  meets  at  No.  26  Judd  Place  West, 
New  Bead.    We  have  been  favoured  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  BeguU- 
tions,  among  which  are  the  following.     The  Fundamental  Besolution  is, 
That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Society  of  persons  believing  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Phrenology,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  tlie 
laws  of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  man ;  and  that  such 
Society  be  now  formed,  and  called  the  Christian  Phrenological  Society. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phreno- 
logy in  elucidation  of'  the  natural  and  revealed  laws  of  the  Creator,  as 
evidenced  in  the  animal,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
man.    The  means  by  which  these  objects  shall  be  accomplished  are, — ^lec- 
tures and  papers  in  accordance  with  the  Fundamental  Besolution ;  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month ;  yearly,  half-yearly,  and  spe- 
cisi  general  meetings ;  and  the  publication,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a 
quarterly  journal.     The  Society  shall  consist  of  life  members,  annual 
members,  and  corresponding  members.    Every  person  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  member,  shall  be  nominated  by  two  members  of  the  Society ;  and 
his  name,  together  with  the  names  of  the  nominating  members,  be  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Society,  previous  to  his  being  eligible.    Upon  receiving 
notification  of  his  election,  he  shall  pay,  if  desirous  of  becoming  a  life 
member,  the  sum  of  L.3  ;  if  an  annual  member,  a  yearly  subscription  of 
68.    The  officers  shall  be  annually  elected,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February.    The  election  of  members  shall 
be  by  ballot,  and  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  individual  a  member.     The  ordinary  meetings 
shall  commence  at  eight  o'clock  precisely,  and  be  adjourned  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  ten  o'clock.    Every  information  connected  with  the  Society  may 
be  obtained  by  letter  (post  paid),  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, 26  Judd  Place  West,  New  Bead,  London. 

The  Phrenological  class  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  has  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily  during  the  past  year.  The  usual  weekly  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  papers  read  upon  subjects  connected  with  Phrenology, 
whioh  have  been  followed  by  discussions.  Several  evenings  have  also 
been  assigned  for  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  manipulation,  from 
which  much  benefit  has  resulted.  Accessions  have  been  made  to  the 
library  and  museum,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  has  been  published. 
Amongst  the  more  interesting  subjects  introduced  at  its  meetings,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noticed: — On  the  structure  of  the  brain,  illustrated  by  dis- 
sections ;  on  the  social  state,  and  its  effects  on  the  organisation ;  on  physi- 
cal health  as  connected  with  moral  health ;  on  love  of  the  past ;  on  Vene- 
ration, and  things  to  be  venerated ;  on  the  effisct  of  study  on  the  cerebral 
system ;  on  metaphysical  objections  to  Phrenology ;  on  the  rules  of  mani- 
pulation ;  on  the  best-  means  of  governing  Amativeness ;  on  prison  disci- 
pline, considered  with  reference  to  the  plans  which  have  been  and  ought 
to  be  adopted ;  on  motion  in  the  brain  concomitant  on  mental  activity ; 
on  the  uses  of  Acquisitiveness ;  on  the  qualities  of  servants,  and  means  of 
selecting  them ;  on  Phrenology  as  applied  to  self-education ;  on  the  pro- 
priety of  capital  punishments  as  tested  by  Phrenology. 
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At  the  Beaumont  Institution,  Mile-End,  Mr  Henry  Brown,  author  of 
^  Snndiiy,  a  Poem,*'  &c.,  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
on  the  **  Origin  of  the  Baces  of  Man."  The  subject  was  treated  phreno- 
logically^  and  casts  and  drawings  were  introduced  to  prove  that  the  three 
great  subdivisions  of  the  brain — animal,  moral,  and  intellectual — are  based 
on  fact.  The  lecture  was  well  received  by  a  numerous  audience,  and  it 
bad  the  effect  of  removing  the  prejudices  of  many  against  Phrenology. 

Etknological  Society. — A  meeting  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits was  convened  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Dr  Hodgkin's,  in  Lower  Brook 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Ethnological  Societv,  on  purely 
scientific  principles,  for  investigating  the  natural  history  of  civilised  as 
well  as  uncivilised  man.    Mr  Greenough  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
Mr  Bichard  King  acted  as  the  secretary.    An  essay  by  Dr  Ernest  Dieffen- 
bach,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  society,  and  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  out  its  ohjects,  was  first  read,  after  which 
Dr  Granville  moved — that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Ethnological  Society 
be  formed.    Dr  Hodgkin  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously.    Dr  Hodgkin,  Mr  Greenough,  and  Mr  Bichard  King,  were  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  necessary  to  be  adopted,  and 
to  report  thereon  at  a  future  meeting.    The  objects  of  the  society  would 
be  to  collect,  register,  and  digest,  and  to  print  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
and  the  public  at  large,  in  a  cheap  form,  and  at  certain  intervals,  such  new, 
interesting,  and  useful  facts  as  the  society  may  from  time  to  time  acquire ; 
to  accumulate  graduaUy  a  museum  illustrative  of  the  varieties  of  man-* 
kind,  and  of  the  arts  of  uncivilized  life;  a  library  of  the  best  books  on 
ethnology;  also  voyages  and  travels,  as  well  as  all  such  documents  and 
materials  as  may  convey  the  best  information  to  persons  intending  to  visit 
foreign  countries — it  being  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  who  are  about 
to  travel  to  be  aware  of  what  biBs  been  already  done,  and  what  is  still 
wanting  in  the  countries  they  may  intend  to  visit ; — to  render  pecuniary 
assistance,  when  the  funds  will  permit,  to  such  travellers  as  may  require 
it,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  particular  branch  of  their  research ;  and  to 
correspond  with  similar  societies  that  may  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  foreigners  engaged  in  ethnological  pursuits,  and  with 
the  most  intelligent  British  residents  in  the  various  remote  settlements  of 
the  empire.    The  admission  fee  is  proposed  to  be  L.3,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription L.2,  or  both  may  be  compounded  for  by  one  payment  of  L.15 ; 
but  the  first  200  members  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  ad- 
mission fee,  and  their  composition  will  be  consequently  reduc^  to  L.12, 
When  200  gentlemen  have  announced  their  intention  of  becoming  mem- 
bers, a  meeting  will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  officers  of  the 
society ;  and  then,  but  not  before,  will  the  subscriptions  become  due.    In 
the  mean  time,  those  who  are  already  enrolled  as  members  are  at  work 
reading  papers,  publishing  transactions,  and  collecting  materials  for  a 
museum.— ife^ltca/  Times,  Feb.  11.  1843. 

Manchester. — The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  '*  The  Exhibition 
Oasette,  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Exhibition  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution,*'  14th  January  1843. — "  Mr  Bally  continues  to  be 
well  engaged  daily  in  taking  profiles  of  life-size,  by  means  of  his  ingenious 
machine  (named  the  Pentograph),  their  value  being  much  enhanced  by  the 
accompanving  phrenological  estimate  of  the  character.  Many  family  par- 
ties have  bad  their  developments  taken,  with  the  laudable  view  of  apply- 
ing the  light  which  Phrenology  claims  to  throw  upon  the  character,  in 
stimulating  the  good  and  checking  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature.  In 
this  view  of  Phrenology — and  this  is  pre-eminently  its  characteristic — it 
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becomes  elevated  into  a  moral  science  of  the  highest  dignity  and  import- 
ance. Surely,  it  is  far  better  to  ascertain  the  taimt  character  of  the  child, 
if  we  may  use  such  an  expression — ^by  means  of  its  physical  organization 
— than  to  wait  for  such  knowledge  till  occasion  has  given  rise  to  its  de- 
Tolopment.  If  there  is  any  troth  in  Phrenol<^y  juyenile  training  may  be 
much  simplified,  and  rendered  more  exact  by  its  means/' 

Sydney, — "  On  Monday  last,**  says  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of 
10th  October  1842, ''  the  Debating  Society  concluded  the  discussion  of 
the  question, '  Is  Phrenology  a  troe  science  1>  which  had  occupied  the  mem- 
bers for  three  nights.  The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were,  Messrs  E. 
A.  Bennie,  Holdsworth  Hill,  T.  L.  Dodd,  T.  Day,  0.  O.  Middleton,  A. 
M'Kay,  James  S.  White,  and  Dr  k  Becket ;  for  the  negative,  Messrs  R. 
Day,  Meares,  Fletcher,  J.  Bennie,  and  Michie.  The  arguments  for  the 
affirmative  adduced  by  Mr  E.  A.  Bennie,  were — 1.  That  we  are  conscious 
that  the  mind  exists  in  the  body.  2.  That  we  are  conscious  that  the  head 
is  the  seat  of  thought  3.  That  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  prove  the  doctrine.  4.  That  physiology  has  determined 
the  function  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  alone  have  any  connection  with  the  mental  faculties.  5.  That 
the  mind  is  affected  by  compression  of  the  brain,  and  is  quiescent- daring 
sleep.  6.  That  the  comparative  size  of  the  brain  in  man  and  animals  proves 
the  position.  7.  Tliat  the  plurality  of  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind 
argues  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain.  8.  That  analogy  from  other  or- 
gans of  the  body  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  9.  That  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  shews  a  complexity  of  structure.  10.  That  there  is  a  uniform 
connexion  observed  between  certain  prominences  on  the  skull  and  certain 
manifestations  of  character.  11.  That  growth  of  parts  of  the  brain  accom- 
panies the  exercise  of  certain  faculties.  12.  That  partial  insanity  can  be 
traced  to  over-activity  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  13.  That  partial  in- 
juries of  the  brain  produce  partial  loss  of  faculties.  We  can  only  spire 
room  to  mention  one  or  two  statements  of  great  interest  made  during  the 
debate.  One  was  made  by  Dr  i  Beckett,  respecting  a  poor  boy,  whose 
large  development  of  the  organ  of  Number  had  strode  him  so  much,  that 
he  called  him  into  his  house  last  week,  and  put  to  him  a  great  number  of 
rather  difficult  arithmetical  questions,  all  of  which  he  answered  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  and  correctness,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  celebrated  cal- 
culating boys,  Zerah  Colburn  and  George  Bidder.  Another  was  made  by 
Mr  Michie,  of  Dr  Spurzheim  having  pronounced  from  the  head  of  the  poet 
Ck>1eridge,  that  he  was  deficient  in  imagination.  This  was  met  by  Mr 
Windeyer,  by  stating  from  the  chair,  that  a  clever  writer  in  Blackwood^s 
Magazine  hsd  shewn,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  Coleridge  had  trans- 
lated verhaHm  all  his  best  things  from  German  writers,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, 60  that  Dr  Spurzheim  was  most  probably  right  Mr  Michie 
also  mentioned,  that  a  Mr  Donovan,  of  London,  had  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Mr  Sergeant  Adams,  and  had  after- 
wards pretended  to  discover  this  from  his  head.  This  was  mot  by  a  sort 
of  prediction  of  character  on  the  spot.  Mr  C.  O.  Middleton  produced  upon 
the  table  a  skull,  of  which  he  had  become  possessed,  and  wished  some 
phrenologist  to  pronounce  upon  its  development.  The  opener  being  called 
upon,  examined  the  skull,  and  said,  that^  from  the  great  development  of 
the  peculiar  organs,  he  should  consider  the  head  as  a  very  bad  one,  and 
the  owner  must  have  been  very  cunning,  unscrupulous,  prone  to  fight,  and 
most  probably  to  do  murder,  having  little  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence, much  less  intelligence,  to  counteract  his  bad  propensities.  This 
statement  of  Mr  £.  Bennie*s  was  confirmed  by  Mr  Middleton  stating  the 
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skull  to  be  that  of  Beynolds,  the  notorioas  mnrderer  and  bashrangeri  tome 
time  ago  convicted  in  Sidney.  Upon  tbe  question  being  put,  the  affirma* 
tire  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  only  two  or  three  hands  being  held- 
up  for  the  negative." — We  have  the  authority  of  Mr  Donovan  for  duectly 
contradicting  Mr  Michie's  allegation  as  to  him,  and  for  saying,  that  he 
never  has  been  consulted  by  Mr  Sergeant  Adams,  nor  has  that  gentleman 
ever  put  any  question  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  his  moral  or  in- 
tellectual character,  as  deducible  from  his  cerebral  organization.  Pro- 
bably there  is  as  little  truth  in  the  statement  about  Dr  Spursheim  and 
the  head  of  Coleridge ;  but  if  the  alleged  examination  ever  took  place,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  leam  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  Mr  Michie,  we  understand, 
18  the  author  of  ''  A  Challenge  to  Phrenologists,"  which  he  published 
several  years  ftgo  while  resident  in  London. 

Lecturti  on  PAren«%y.— Lectures  have  recently  been  delivered  at  the 
foUowiug  places  :«- 

1.  Six  lectures,  by  Mr  J.  L.  Levison,  at  the^Philosophical  Institution, 
Birmingham.  The  attendance,  we  understand,  never  exceeded  seventy, 
a  strong  prejudice  having  revived  against  the  science,  particularly  siuce 
the  late  prominent  advocacy  of  Materialism  by  a  section  of  the  Phrenolq- 

Jical  Association.  A  notice  of  the  sixth  lecture,  in  Aris'  Gazette  of  2*d 
anuary,  concludes  thus : — ''  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed, 
seconded,  and  carried  with  enthusiasm,  to  Mr  Levison  for  his  excellent 
course  of  lectures,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
different  subjects ;  to  which  that  gentleman  briefly  replied,  expressing 
himself  doubly  nateful  to  his  hearers  for  their  appreciation  of  his  labours, 
as  in  all  probability  it  was  his  last  public  lecture  m  this  town." 

2»  At  Bradford,  on  6th  January,  *'  a  lecture  against  Phrenology  was  de- 
livered in  the  theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  by  Mr  J.  Higg,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  observations  of  Mr  Rigg  were  directed  principally  to  the  ab* 
■urdity  of  the  science.  There  was  not  any  discussion,  but  Mr  Rigg 
intimated  that  if  any  one  wished  to  discuss  the  subject  with  him,  he  had 
no  objection  to  devote  the  eveniug  of  the  last  lecture,  which  will  be  on 
Friday  next  (20th),  to  a  discussion.  The  attendance  was  good.'' — 
(Xeedf  Mercury^  Jan.  14.)  At  Halifax,  also,  and  in  other  places,  Mr 
Kkg  has  delivered  his  anti-phrenologic:4  course  of  eight  lectures. 

§.  At  Bridgewater,  a  course  by  Mr  Hicks  of  Bristol.  A  paragraph  in  the 
Somerset  County  Oaxette  of  28th  January,  respecting  the  fifth  lecture, 
mentions,  that  ''at  its  conclusion  two  well  known  characters  went 
forward  to  have  the  truth  of  Phrenology  and  the  practical  ability  of  the 
lecturer  tested  by  tiieir  heads,  and  all  agreed  that  their  characters  were 
strikingly  delineated."  On  Idth,  16th,  16th,  and  21st  March,  Mr  Hicks 
delivoKd  lectures  on  Phrenology  at  the  Athenseum,  Worce$ter,  The  first 
of  them,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  a  notice  of,  "  was  illus- 
trated by  a  vast  number  of  drawinfi^  and  casts,  and  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention  by  a  veir  respectable  but  somewhat  select  auditory." 

4.  At  Cokhester,  in  February,  a  course  of  six  lectures  by  Mr  J.  Q. 
Rumball,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  attended  by  nightly  increasing 
and  applauding  audiences.  A  consideral>Ie  portion  of  these  lectures  was 
published  in  the  local  paper.  Mr  Rumball  has  recently  lectured  also  at 
Coteraine,  Lurgan,  Liebum,  Armagh,  Newry,  Warrington,  Barnet,  Hack- 
ney, and  the  Royal  Adelaide  Oalleiy,  London. 

6.  At  Halifax,  four  lectures  by  Mr  E.  T.  Craig,  to  "a  very  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  audience."  These  lectures  are  reported  at  some 
length  in  the  Hdlifaw  Guardian  of  11th  and  18th  February.  After  com- 
plimenting Mr  Craig  on  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  ability  as  a 
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lecturer,  the  reporter  adds : — **  During  his  deyelopment  of  the  lecdin^ 
principles  of  the  science,  he  manifested  no  disposition  to  force  his  opinions 
upon  his  auditory,  but  left  them  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  positions  he  assumed.  Whether  or  not  he  gained 
manj  converts  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  certainly  he  more  than  astounded 
the  most  stubborn  disbeliever  in  the  science,  by  his  manipulations  of  the 
heads  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  who,  we  are  persuaded^ 
were  perfectly  unknown  to  him."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  lecture, 
**  a  man  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  stepped  forward  to 
be  manipulated  upon.  He  stated,  however,  that  his  friends  in  the  room 
had  requested  him  to  come  forward ;  and  Mr  Craig  therefore  commenced 
operations,  first  eliciting  from  him  the  fact,  that  he  had  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  vnth  the  lecturer.  Mr  Craig  alluded  to  a  representation 
which  had  been  disseminated  that  there  had  been  some  collusion  betwixt 
himself  and  the  gentlemen  examined  on  the  previous  lectures  ;  to  which 
idle  tale  we  only  here  alhide,  in  order  to  give  Mr  Craig's  positive  contm- 
diction,  though  the  respectability  of  the  gentlemen  manipulated  rende» 
the  denial  almost  unnecessary.  The  leading  traits  of  the  individual  were 
then  stated  by  Mr  Craig  to  be  a  love  of  argument,  and  a  forgetfiilnen  of 
the  names  of  his  friends.  These  and  other  particulars  the  man  candidly 
admitted  to  be  true ;  adding,  that  he  came  to  the  lecture  a  sceptic  in 
Phrenology,  but  now  he  believed  *  there  was  something  in  it,'  bnt  should 
like  to  hear  and  know  more  before  he  acknowledged  himself  a  convert 
The  next  subject  for  manipulation  was  a  gentleman  particularly  well 
known  to  all  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  who  also  denied  baring  had  any 
previous  conversation  with  Mr  Craig.  The  analysis  of  character  given  by 
the  lecturer  was  more  minute  than  in  the  former  case ;  but  it  would  be 
hardly  proper  to  report  more  of  it  thaoi  that  its  surprising  accuracy  elicited 
great  applause.  On  two  points  only  did  the  statements  of  the  lecturer 
appear  to  be  at  issue  with  the  opinions  of  the  company,  or  of  the 
gentleman  himseHl  In  the  latter  case  (deficient  memory  of  dates  and 
events),  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration  was,  however,  afterwards  tested 
and  proved  by  some  of  the  gentleman's  personal  friends.  In  the  former, 
the  statement,  as  qualified  by  the  lecturer,  we  believe  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect ;  the  apparent  contradiction  arising  ^m  the  confusion  of  two  veiy 
difierent  traits  of  character.  It  would  be  improper  to  allude  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  traits.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  inimical  to  truth 
were  we  not  to  say  what  we  have  said."  "  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
fburth  lecture,  Mr  Craig  was  loudly  applauded.  He  again  ofiered  to  test 
the  value  of  the  science  by  manipulatmg  the  heads  of  any  gentlemen  who 
might  choose  to  offer  themselves.  In  answer  to  this  invitation,  a  well- 
knolini  gentleman,  though  not  a  resident  in  the  town,  went  upon  the 
platform ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  Mr  Craig  to  say,  that  had  he  known  the 
gentleman  personally,  and  been  acquainted  with  his  profession,  he  could 
not  more  truthfully  have  pourtrayed  his  character."  These  lectures  are 
stated  to  have  completely  neutralized  the  effects  of  the  anti-i>hrenologioal 
course  delivered  in  Halifax  some  weeks  previously  by  Mr  Rigg.  In  ^^ 
beginning  of  March^  Mr  Craig  gave  several  lectures  on  Pm^ology  st 
Swoerhy  Bridge. 

6.  Three  lectures  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Reading,  by  Mr  C 
Donovan,  in  December  1842.  It  is  mentioned  in  Uie  Reading  MercWTf 
of  the  24th  of  that  month,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  first  lectnre  **  Mr 
Donovan  enforced,  somewhat  emphatically,  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
phrenological  theory  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  &culties,  si 
the  basis  of  early  education ;  and,  after  shewing  that  it  was  to  the  undue 
development  and  indulgence  of  the  *  animal  propensities,'  that  a  vicious 
course  of  life  was  justly  attributable,  he  expressed,  in  a  passing  obiervft' 
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tion,  bk  ofpinloD,  Uiat  it  was  not  only  unwise^  but  highly  dangerous,  to  im- 
press the  yet  tender,  and  timorous,  and  susceptible  mind  of  infancy,  with 
the  terrors  which  must  inevitably  accompany  the  belief  in  the  ever-pre- 
sent influence  of  demoniacal  agency.  Mr  D.,  at  the  same  time,  endea- 
voured to  guard  himself  against  being  misunderstood,  by  confining  the 
gist  of  this  observation  to  infant  education,  having,  he  said,  known  the 
evil  effects  of  too  early  an  introduction  of  so  awful  a  belief."  The  Mer* 
eury  goes  on  to  state,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Dr  Cowan,  tlie  pre- 
sident (whose  phrenological  and  medical  writings  are  well  known),  ex- 
pressed his  entire  dissent  from  many  of  the  views  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
especially  as  to  the  source  of  man's  evil  deeds,  as  well  as  to  Mr  Dono- 
van's philosophy  of  infant  education ;  and  strongly  repudiated  the  policy 
of  concealing  from  the  young  mind  the  fact  of  that  agencv,  to  wliich 
Christians  were  taught  to  attribute  all  departures  from  the  i)ivine  will. 
Mr  H.  Letchworth,  as  a  member  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  as  a 
Christian,  also  protested  against  the  sentiments  of  the  lecturer ;  as  did 
likewise  the  Rev«  W.  Legg,  who  added,  that,  although  he  knew  nothing 
of  Phrenology,  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the  view  taken  by  the  lec- 
turer, of  the  cause  of  evil  deeds,  was  hostile  to  religion.  Mr  Donovan, 
in  lepl;^,  protested  against  the  course  adopted  by  Dr  Cowan,  who,  in  com- 
mon fiiirness,  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  second  lecture,  in  which  the 
moral  and  relu^ious  faculties  of  man  were  to  be  treated  ;  he  believed  his 
(Mr  Donovans)  observation,  in  reference  to  infant  education,  to  be 
founded  on  a  sound  view  of  the  infant  mind,  and  he  would  not  yield  to 
pr  Cowan  or  to  any  other  person,  in  a  sincere  and  awful  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  true  basis  of  Christianity ;  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  heard  out,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  sacceediDg  lecture  would  re* 
move  those  prejudices  which  had  been  so  unjustly  and  so  uncourteously 
attempted  to  be  excited  against  him. — The  second  lecture  was  still  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  first.  Man,  as  a  moral  and  religious  being, 
was  the  subject ;  and  the  doctrines  advanced  on  this  occasion  met  with 
no  opposition.  The  third  lecture,  on  the  ^*  intellectual  faculties,"  was 
delivered  on  2dd  December.  This  course  was  followed  by  another,  de- 
livered in  the  Town  Hall  by  Dr  Cowan«  The  main  object  of  the  doc- 
tor's first  lecture  was  '*  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  a  re- 
cord of  facts — to  give  its  statements  precedence  over  all  the  results  of 
man's  unassisted  reason — to  point  out  the  fact  that  mere  intellectual  edu- 
cation was  not  the  basis  of  man's  present  or  everlasting  pronxerity — ^that 
the  denial  or  admission  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  was  really  the  great 
source  of  difference  in  theories,  when  attempting  to  erect  a  system  appli- 
cable to  the  moral  constitution  and  condition  of  man,  and  that  every  such 
system,  before  ^iniog  admission  into  the  mind,  should  be  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  inspired  truth.  The  object  of  the  second  lecture  was  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  what  Phrenology  really  was,  to  point  out  its  limited  ex- 
tent, and  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  and  insufficiency  of  any  mere  mate- 
rial hypothesis." — {Reading  Mercury,  Jkxi.  21^,)  After  adducing  a  variety 
of  arguments  against  Materialism,  which  we  have  not  room  to  quote,  Dr 
Cowan, ''  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  would  have  utterly  baffled  the  most 
expert  of  stenon^hio  writers,  proceeded  to  urge  the  important  and  unde- 
niable truths,  Uiat  we  possess  the  choice  of  using  or  not  using  all  our 
faculties ;  that  personal  identity  and  responsibility  are  always  present  to 
the  mind  under  whatever  circumstances  we  are  placed,  and  however 
tM^tially  active;  that  criminals  feel  conscious  of  criminality,  and  tliat  in 
lUness,  drowsiness,  &c.,  we  are  alive  to  desires  &r  beyond  our  bodily 
powers  of  expression,  and  can  distinguish  accurately  the  wants  of  the 
mind  from  the  capability  of  executing  them  ;  that  no  one  is  ever  satisfied 
in  this  life,  however  healthy  in  organization,  but  is  conscious  of  longings 
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and  outgohigf  of  spirit  beyond  his  power  to  express^  and  which  nothing 
can  satiate ;  that  we  joyfiilly  anticipate  immoitalitj  and  change^  and  are 
painftiUy  sensible  of  the  limited  instmmentalitj  we  possess ;  and  that,  as 
death  approaches,  Uie  sense  of  spiritoal  existence  heightens,  and  the  be- 
lief in  another  life  increases.    The  mere  organic  hypothesis  was,  there- 
fore, wholly  inadequate  as  a  theory  and  as  a  fact,  and  would  make  the  BiUe 
a  farce,  and  reduce  law  and  morality  to  mere  fiction  and  absurdity ;  the 
spiritual  hypothesis  was  clearly  the  most  easy,  the  most  reasonable,  and 
also  in  accordance  with  fiu;ts  and  Revelation.    Another  series  of  ami- 
ments  was  drawn  from  the  sudden  and  JT^eat  change  of  mental  manifes- 
tation, resulting  from  the  influence  of  rehgious  or  other  powerful  motives 
— the  organization  remaining  the  same."    Dr  Cowan  concluded  by  saying, 
'<  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  make  any  man  a  phrenologist — but  he  was 
most  desirous  to  shield  those  whom  he  addressed  from  views  of  the  sub- 
ject hostile  to  the  mind's  highest  and  best  interests ;  that  wrong  impres- 
sions on  these  questions  were  not  matters  of  indifference  or  mere  pnilo- 
sophy,  but  were  essentially  influential  on  man's  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  and  that  all  who  felt  the  study  of  Phrenology  injurious  to  their 
highest  interests,  or  incompatible  with  mental  peace*  were  bound  to 
relinquish  it — not  as  at  variance  with  truth,  but  as  not  adapted  to 
their  individual  condition."      With  all  due    respect  for    the  talents, 
attainments,  and  motives  of  Dr  Cowan,   we  cannot  help    thinking 
that  an  excess  of  religious  feeling  has  led  him  into  the  highly  unphiloso- 
phical  and  exploded  error  of  appealing  to  Scripture  as  authority  in 
scientific  discussion,  and  has  caused  him  to  invest  Materialism  with  perils 
which  not  a  few  excellent  Christians  are  unable  to  descry.    That  '^  many 
very  religious  men  have  been  materiaUsts,"  is  affirmed  with  truth  by  a 
late  writer  in  the  Edinburah  Review  (January  1848,  vol.  IxxvL  p.  472)  ; 
and  surely,  when  a  divine  like  Robert  Hall  is  found  among  the  number,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  liberal  and  unpreiudiced  mind  to  pause  before  proclaim- 
ing that  Materialism  is  calculatea  to  ''  make  the  Bible  a  farce,  and  reduce 
law  and  morality  to  mere  fiction  and  absurdity."    Can  it  be  necessary  to 
add  for  the  information  of  Dr  Cowan,  that  the  consciousness  of  personal 
identity,  U  sometimes  lost  (of  which  phenomenon  there  are  well-known 
examples  in  Mr  Combe's  Syetem  of  Phrenology,  i.  242 ;  ii.  224,  5th  edi- 
tion) ;  and  that  many  criminals  do  not  '*  feel  conscious  of  criminality^ 
(see  Gall  Sur  lee  FoncHone  da  Cervean,  L  34d-854)  ?     What  are  the 
grounds  of  his  doctrine  that  sudden  and  great  mental  changes  result  from 
the  influence  of  religious  and  other  powerful  motives,  "  the  organization 
remaining  the  same  r  "    Does  he  mean  to  say  that  both  the  size  and  acti- 
vity of  an  organ  so  influenced,  continue  unchanged  ?  And  if  so,  is  not  this 
equivalent  to  affirming,  that  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  mental  fk- 
culties  is  in  some  cases  independent  of  the  organs  altogether  ? 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  Mr  Donovan  has  dehvered  lectures  for 
institutions  at  Wincheeier,  Chieheeter,  Emeworth,  Wettinborough  (to  gen- 
tlemen who  subscribed  a  sum  for  the  purpose),  and  Northampton.  At 
Chichester,  Mr  D.  was  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  a  week,  in  order  to 
give  explanations  and  instructions  to  a  clasiB  of  thirty  gentlemen,  amonff 
whom  were  three  surgeons.  During  the  last  term,  a  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  Union  Society  (composed  exclusively  of  members  of 
the  University)  at  Cambridge,  accepting  Mr  Donovan's  otter  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  rhrenology,  to  be  delivered  this  term.  But  the  phrenolo- 
gists do  not  seem  to  have  expected  an  attempt  to  defeat  their  object ; 
and  a  motion  for  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  proposed  course 
was  met  by  an  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  the  anti-phrenologists. 
The  phrenologists  appear  to  have  reposed  too  soon  after  their  first  suc- 
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cess.    Mr  D.  will  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  for  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution>  Cambridge,  early  in  April. 

Lecture*  on  Meemero-Phrenology, — Since  our  Inst  publication,  suipris- 
ing  activity  has  been  displayed  bysef  eral  lecturers  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Lancaster,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Warwick,  in  exhibiting  to  laige  and 
eager  assemblages,  the  effects  of  the  mesmeric  influence  in  exciting  sepa- 
rately the  different  portions  of  the  brain.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fati^ble  is  Mr  Spencer  Hall  of  Sheffield,  who  delivered  two  lectures  at 
York  in  January,  two  at  Manchester  about  the  end  of  February,  and  one  at 
Liverpool  on  1st  March,  besides  exhibiting  experiments  at  Birmingham  and 
other  places  of  minor  note.  We  have  received  newspapers  containing 
ample  details  of  what  was  said  and  done  on  these  occasions.  At  Liver- 
pool Mr  Hall's  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution  to  a 
crowded  audience,  there  being  on  the  platform  beside  him  Drs  Higgin- 
8on,  Sutherland,  Madntyre,  Archer,  Cohan,  and  Ramsay;  Messrs  Hodgson, 
Connon,  Reid,  and  others.  Three  patients  were  operated  on,  with  re- 
sults similar  to  those  already  reported  in  our  pages.  At  the  conclusion, 
says  the  Liverpool  Chronicle  of  4di  March,  '^  the  medical  gentlemen  on 
the  platform  were  requested  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  experi- 
ments ;  whereupon  Dr  Macintyre  stepped  forward,  and  stated,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  experiments  of  Mr  HaU  were  hu  and  legitimate.  They 
bad  been  performed  with  great  care,  and,  so  &r  as  he  could  judge,  had 
been  conducted  with  candour,  openness,  and  fiurness.  That  a  great 
many  extraordinary  facts  had  been  brought  to  light  bv  Mr  Hall's  experi- 
ments no  one  could  deny ;  but  whether  Uiese  would  bear  all  the  conclu- 
sions which  Mr  Hall  drew  from  them  was  a  different  question,  and  on  it 
he  would  not  state  any  opinion.  Evei^  one  who  was  present  would 
form  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  complimented  Mr  HaU  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  experunents,  which  were  satis- 
fiustory  to  him  (Dr  M.),  except  in  a  few  circumstances  which  a  platform 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss. — Dr  Sutherland  agreed  with  Dr 
Macintyre.  He  considered  that  the  experiments  had  been  well  conducted, 
but  the  conclusions  were  subject  to  investigation. — Dr  Cohan  agreed  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  two  former  speakers.  He  never  saw  such 
experiments  more  carefully  conducted,  and  Mr  Hall  had  completely  ful- 
filled all  tl)at  he  had  promised.  It  was  probable  that  those  who  were  pre- 
sent would  form  different  conclusions  from  the  facts  that  had  been  brought 
before  them.  For  his  part,  he  (Dr  C.)  did  not  think  that  they  would 
lead  to  all  the  results  which  Mr  Hall  had  anticipated,  but  still  he  thought 
there  was  more  truth  in  the  system  than  medical  men  in  general  were 
aware  ol — DrHigffinson  concurred  with  what  had  been  said  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  — Among  Mr  Hall's  new  organs  are  those  of  Velocity, 
Aquativeness,  Riding,  Waking,  Climbing,  Descending,  Excavative- 
ness,  and  so  on  !  An  intelligent  non-medical  correspondent  in  Liver- 
pool writes  to  us  as  follows : — *'  Wonderful  as-are  the  fects  stated  in  the 
Chronicle' $  report,  I  can  fEiirly  testify,  that  the^  are  rather  under  than  over- 
coloured.  At  a  private  meeting  of  Mr  Hall  with  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  on  the  day  following  the  lecture  (at  which  meeting  I  also  was 
present),  even  more  extraordinary  results  were  educed.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients was  magnetized  by  our  common  friend,  Mr  W.  B.  Hodgson,  and 
in  several  instances  he  succeeded  in  producing  partial  cerebral  excite- 
ment, by  simply  pointing  at  the  organs.  The  experiments  of  a  phreno- 
logical character  by  Mr  Hall,  I  have  not  at  present  time  to  detail  to  you. 
Many  were  so  wonderful,  that  though  I  can  by  no  means  as  yet  admit 
thepropriety  of  thenew  nomenclature  which  the  phrcno-magnctists  would 
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introduce  into  our  science^  yet  (seeing  and  appreciating  the  ttrong,  al- 
beit^ in  my  estimation,  insufficient  grounds  thej  haTe)  I  can  excuse 
their  apparent  absurdities,  and  am  more  inclined  to  aid  their  endeayours  to 
advance  the  discovery,  than  by  ridiculing  their  imperfections  to  retard  it. 
The  great  mistake  which  it  seems  to  me  they  have  committed,  is  the 
giving  names  to  supposed  new  organs,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  simply  describmgthe  results  of  the  excitation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain.  The  names  they  have  given  these  new  ofgans  imply  functions 
in  some  cases  so  utterly  preposterous,  in  others  so  obviously  identical, 
and  in  others  again  so  clearly  supererogatory,  that  it  is  far  from  wonder- 
ful that  persons  who  have  not  witnessed  the  facts  should  consider  the 
whole  matter  a  ridiculous  hallucination.  8ince  Mr  Hall's  visit  to  this 
town,  several  parties  here  have  succeeded  in  majnietizing  various  subjects, 
and  also  in  bringing  out  the  phrenological  mani&stations.  I  myself  have 
two  patients,  of  whom  you  may  hear  more."  We  have  been  favoured 
by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh  vdth  the  perusal  of  a  recent  letter  from  his 
brother,  who  is  connected  vdth  one  of  the  Manchester  newspapers.  It 
mentions  that  the  writer,  after  seeing  Mr  Hall's  experiments  in  that  town, 
resolved  to  test  the  matter  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  selected,  he 
says,  **  a  boy  in  our  own  establishment,  aged  about  8  or  9  years,  who 
knew  noibiug  of  Phrenology,  Mesmerism,  or  any  magnetic  theories  re- 
garding the  nature  of  man,  and  possessed  but  sufficient  intelligence  to 
run  errands  and  sweep  a  room."  The  operation  of  mesmerizing  the  boy 
succeeded  in  about  1^  minutes.  When  the  finger  was  applied  to  his  De- 
structiveness,  ''his  hands  instantly  assumed  a  combative  form,  and  he 
was  about  to  dash  forward  on  one  of  the  young  men,  when  I  excited  Be- 
nevolence ;  he  then  assumed  a  pitiful  aspect,  took  some  halfpence  from 
his  pocket,  and  flung  them  down  to  me  as  to  a  begffar.  The  influence 
being  continued,  he  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  nis  coat,  and  gave  it 
me  in  a  charitable  manner.  I  went  through  nearly  all  the  primary  oreans, 
and  elicited  the  same  manifestations  as  1  had  seen  on  Mr  Hall's  and  Mr 
Braid's  patients.  Whilst  writing  the  above,  a  medical  gentleman  has 
called,  and  at  his  solicitation  I  have  operated  upon  the  boy,  and  quite 

surprised  him.    R ,  W ,  D ,  and  all  others,  are  believers." 

We  may  here  state,  that  some  particulars  of  Mr  HalPs  life,  and  of  his 
vrritings  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Sherwood  Forester/'  will  be  found  in 
Hhamheri'i  Edinburgh  Journal  of  22d  February  1842.  At  Sheffield, 
where  he  now  holds  the  situation  of  governor  of  Hollis'  Hospital,  he  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  for  his  moral  qualities ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  the  errors  he  has  ndlen  into  are  merely  the  result  of  ardent  zeal  for  dis- 
covery, insufficiently  checked  by  that  cautious  spirit  which  few  men  of 
quick  temperaments,  and  who  have  not  enjoyed  tne  benefits  of  scientific 
training,  are  found  to  display  in  such  circumstances.  In  the  London  Me- 
dical Gazette  of  17th  February,  he  is  accused  by  an  anonymous  and 
egotistical  writer,  subscribing  "  A  Barrister  on  the  Northern  Circuit,"  of 
not  only  uttering  to  the  public  '*  crude,  indigested,  indigestible  nonsense," 
but  of  deceiving  his  audiences  with  collusive  exhibitions,  for  the  sake  of 
ffain.  Charges  like  these  require  to  be  substantiated  by  something  more 
than  anonymous  authority.  The  Barrister  says — '*  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  pledge  my  honour,  and  to  which  I  am  ready  to  bear 
testimony  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  should  it  be  required,  that  Mr 
Spencer  Hall  did  prompt  him  [the  lad  operated  on,  who,  when  his  oigan 
of  Language  was  excited,  attempted  to  repeat  a  portion  of  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village]  in  a  whisper,  which  whisper  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  ears  of  the  audience,  but  which  was  nevertheless  distinctly 
heard  by  me."    This  assertion  has  been  publicly  denied  by  Mr  HaU,  who 
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•ppcttls  for  confinnatioo  to  those  who  were  as  near  the  platibrm  asthe 
fimister,  jet  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  symptoms  of  ouackery.  Mr 
Hall  is  now  publishing  a  monthly  journal,  entitled  The  Phreno-Magnet, 
in  which  we  trust  he  will  expose  whatever  else  is  untrue  in  the  Barris- 
ter's accusation.  This  work  we  have  not  seen,  but  It  is  said  to  contain 
many  extravagancies. 

Mr  Carstairs  of  Sheffield  delivered  lectures  on  Mesmero-Phrenologr  at 
Wakefield  in  January  and  February,  and  more  recently  at  Leeds,  where 
an  acute,  cautious,  and  well-informed  friend  of  ours  paid  close  attention 
to  his  proceedings.  In  a  letter  with  which  the  gentleman  alluded  to  has 
fiivoured  us,  he  says,  "  I  certainly  went  to  the  lecture  prepared  to  doubt 
the  whole  thing,  unless  the  evidence  should  be  very  decided  indeed ;  but 
I  am  now  forced  to  choose  between  the  equally  difficult  tasks  of  doubting 
and  believing.  Mr  Carstairs,  I  understand,  is  a  surgeon  ;  he  seemed  to 
act  and  speak  in  a  very  fiiir  and  open  manner,  and  said  he  did  |iot  pro- 
fess to  account  for  the  phenomena  he  produced,  but  aimed  only  at  exhi- 
biting facts,  and  drawing  attention  to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  very 
important  subject."  The  usual  manifestations  were  elicited,  and  our 
friend  adds,  that  "  during  the  whole  exhibition  there  was  an  air  of  reality 
about  them  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  be  feigned;  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  vnth  the  audience,  inclumng  the  medical 
gentlemen  on  the  platform.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  situations  of  the  cerebral  oigans  was  possessed  by  at  least  four  per- 
sons around  me  at  the  lecture ;  this  shews  that  Phrenology  has  been 
more  studied  in  Leeds  than  I  supposed.  Mr  C.  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  mesmerize  one  of  the  audience,  but  succeeded  with  another, 
whose  mental  faculties  he  stimulated  as  in  his  own  subject."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter,  our  friend  mentions  that  several  medical  gentlemen  and 
other  persons  well  known  in  Leeds,  have  succeeded  in  producing  the 
same  phenomena  which  Mr  Carstairs  exhibited ;  and  although  there  is 
considerable  opposition  to  both  Mesmerism  and  Mesmero-Phrenology  on 
the  part  of  individuals  who  seem  to  have  examined  them  to  some  extent, 
there  appears  to  him  to  be  no  room  for  questioning  the  genuineness  of  what 
was  exhibited  by  Mr  Carstairs.  After  witnessing  the  second  "  demon- 
stration" given  by  that  gentleman,  our  friend  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sions, that  the  reality  of  uie  mesmeric  state  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
that  there  seem,  however,  to  be  difierent  modifications  of  it ;  that,  appa- 
rently, only  some  persons  are  susceptible  of  being  thrown  into  the  state 
necessary  for  the  excitement  of  the  organs,  and  only  some  are  capable  of 
throwing  patients  into  that  state ;  and  that  this,  like  every  other  new 
theory,  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  opposition,  and  for  a  time  lie  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  appearing  quite  consistent  in  all  its  parts  till 
brought  to  greater  perfection. 

Mr  E.  T.  Craig  exhibited  similar  phenomena  at  Enaresborough  on  3d, 
Zth,  6th,  and  7th  January.  The  York  Courant  of  12th  January  states, 
*<  that  at  the  last  lecture  he  succeeded  in  reducing  a  young  gentleman,  a 
medical  student,  to  the  mesmeric  state  in  about  seven  minutes.  The  or- 
gans of  Wit  and  Tune  were  then  excited,  and  the  gentleman  sung,  '  Pd 
be  a  butterfly,'  in  a  clear  and  effective  style,  although  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  avoids  singing  in  company.  Whilst  singing  the  song, 
Mr  C.  then  excited  Veneration,  and  the  party  changed  the  song  to  a  low 
and  solemn  hymn.  Imitation  was  also  stimulated,  when  he  mimicked 
everything  said.  On  one  occasion  Mr  C.  was  requested  to  excite  Com- 
bativeness,  the  effects  of  which  were  rather  serious  to  the  operator, 
for  the  young  man  sprung  at  Mr  Crai^,  and  made  a  stroke  at  his  &c« 
and  side,  cut  the  lips,  and  rendered  him,  for  a  moment,  unable  to  at- 
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tend  to  the  joud^  nian>  who  became  Tioleit,  requiring  four  peftons  to 
restrain  bim  till  he  was  demesmerized.  When  awakened,  and  finding 
bimself  on  the  floor,  be  very  cooUy  inquired  what  they  bad  been  doing  at 
bim,  being  unconscious  that  be  had  undertaken  a  '  set-to'  with  such  odds 
affainst  bim.  These  striking  demonstrations  in  &vourof  Phrenology  and 
Mesmerism,  have  excited  considerable  interest  among  the  faculty  and 
others  in  Knare8borou£|h  and  its  Ticinity."  Mr  Craig  had  preyiously  pro- 
duced, in  private  meetings  of  medical  men  and  others^  at  Knaresborough, 
like  results,  which  are  reported  in  die  LeeiU  Mercury  of  14th  Januanr. 
At  Halifax  also,  in  the  last  week  of  March,  he  experimented  aucceMfiilly 
in  private  parties,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month  delivered  two  public  lee* 
tures  in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms  there.  These  we  find  reported  at 
considerable  length  in  the  HaUfiut  Cruardian  of  the  lltb.  At  one  of 
these,  a  gentleman  present,  Mr  J.  Waterbouse  jun.>  in  order  to  test  the 
good  faiw  of  the  experimenter  and  patient,  requested  Mr  Craig  to  say 
aloud  that  he  was  going  to  mesmerize  the  oigan  of  Imitation,  while,  in 
reality,  he  should  act  upon  Constructiveness.  Acoordmgly  Mr  C.  ex- 
claimed, while  manipulating  the  head,  "  Now,  mind,  this  is  imitation^ 
Imitation  ;**  whereupon  the  andience  began  to  utter  a  number  of  hetero- 
geneous sounds,  whistling,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c  (which  had  been 
mimicked  when  Imitation  was  excited),  but  not  a  single  sound  was  imi^ 
tated,  the  young  man  being  busily  engaged  in  screwing  on  some  imagi- 
nary nuts,  and  filing,  drillmg,  and  constructing  an  imaginary  {nece  of 
mechanism. 

Mr  Thomas  Beggs  of  Nottingham  is  another  exhibitor  of  these  pbeno-, 
mena.  In  the  second  week  of  February,  he  lectured  in  the  theatre  at 
Derby>  and  was  a  good  deal  interrogated  by  the  medical  men  present. 
They  repeatedly  puzzled  him;  but  he  shielded  himself  under  the  fair 
enough  declaration,  that  he  undertook  only  to  shew  phenomena,  and  not 
to  explain  their  causes.  Mr  Budkin,  soigeon,  introduced  a  boy,  on 
whom,  he  said,  he  bAd  never  operated  beR>re  except  to  the  extent  of 
simply  mesmerizing  bim,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  Pnrenology.  Several 
organs  were  then  excited  by  Mr  R.,  and  appropriate  manifestations  fol- 
lowed. The  lecture  and  discussion  are  pubushed  in  the  Derby  Reporter 
of  10th  February.  On  6th  March  Mr  Beggs  commenced  the  publication, 
at  Nottingham,  of  a  cheap  weekly  journal,  entitled  The  Pkreno^Magnetie 
Fmdieator,  Of  this  he  proposes  to  issue  only  a  few  numbers.  Its  pub- 
lication, he  says  in  No.  I.  (which  alone  we  have  seen),  has  been  forced 
upon  him  by  die  conduct  of  a  large  part  of  the  public  press,  which,  in- 
stead of  giving  statements  offsets,  and  itself  presiding  mipartially  at  the 
tribunal  where  the  litigants  of  both  sides  might  be  fiiirly  heard,  has  paid 
homage  to  individual  and  professional  prejudices,  either  to  the  exclusion 
of  reports  altogether,  or  to  the  blending  them  with  contemptnons  flq>- 
pancy.  The  tone  in  which  some  parts  of  the  FituUeaior  are  written  is 
not  quite  so  calm  as  we  should  wish ;  but  perhaps  some  allovranoe  ought 
to  be  extended  to  a  writer  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

On  15th  February,  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  Athea- 
teum  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Braoford,  '*  by  Mr  John  Smith,  of  Tetlev 
Row,  upon  a  comber  named  John  Sutcliffe,  who  works  at  Mr  Wood  s 
combing  shop.  The  party  before  whom  the  experiments  were  made  was 
a  private  one.  In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  tne  operator  produced  the 
mesmeric  sleep  and  cataleptic  rigidity,  and  Uien  led  the  subject  of  it 
about  the  room,  by  holding  bis  bands  on  either  side  of  the  bead.  He 
then  operated  on  Sutcliffe  s  organ  of  Combativeness,  when  he  imme- 
diately clenched  his  fists,  declaring  he  would  fight  any  one.  On  Self- 
Eiteem  being  touched,  he  swelled  and  rused  himself  as  much  as  he  could. 
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placing  his  arm  a-^kimbo.    Much  interest  was  excited  during  the  various 
experiments  that  were  made." — (Halifax  Ouardian,  Feb.  18.) 

In  the  United  States,  Mr  Buchanan  and  others  continue  v^rj  diligent 
in  difiusing  Mesmero-Phrenology,  or  NeuroloBT>  as  he  terms  his  doctrine^ 
and  exhibiting  its  phenomena  to  the  public.  We  observe  in  the  American 
newspapers  the  statement  that  at  Albany,  where  Mr  B.  delivered  two  lec- 
tures m  January  last,  a  medical  student, ''  who  had  submitted  to  be  '  ope- 
rated on,'  and  who  had  been  exhibited  to  a  wondering  audience  as  sound 
asleep,  as  havinjs^  his  vision  impaired  or  improved,  his  arm  paralyzed  or 
strengthened^  his  senses  affected  as  by  intoxication,  at  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator— publicly  declared  that  neither  on  those  two  evenings,  nor  on  other 
occasions  in  this  city,  at  the  houses  of  the  prominent  mesmerists,  where 
he  had  been  *  operated  on'  vnth  apparent  magical  effect,  had  he  ever  been 
put  asleep,  or  experienced  the  least  impression  from  their  manipulations 
or  farcical  mummeries ;  and  that  he  was  fully  convinced  the  whole  '  sys- 
tem,' so  called,  was  gross  delusion."  Now,  supposing  this  account  (writ- 
ten by  a  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal)  to  be  true,  is  it 
not  clear  that  the  declaration  of  a  person  so  dishonest  as  to  have  thus 
acted  the  part  of  a  deceiver  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  ?  And  even 
assuming  the  fact  that  he  did  falsely  pretend  that  certain  effects  were  pro- 
duced upon  him,  this  would  prove  merely  that  he  was  not  a  susceptible 
subject. 

The  foregoing  particulars  we  leave  to  the  iud^ent  of  our  readers.  No 
such  phenomena  as  those  above  mentioned  having  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Edinburgh,  we  continue  to  refrain  from  giving  any  opinion  about  Mes- 
raero- Phrenology,  &rther  than — that  we  thmk  its  claims  worthy  of  a  fair  and 
candid  investigation ;  that  some  of  its  advocates  have  been  guilty  of 
rushing  hastily  to  ridiculous  conclusions ;  that  the  results  of  die  expe- 
riments are  often  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  discrepancies  and  collusion 
ought  to  be  attentively  watched  for.  Certain  it  is  that  the  essential  phe- 
nomena are  believed  m  by  many  acute  and  by  no  means  credulous  per- 
sons, who  have  taken  pains  to  examine  and  even  to  produce  them. 

Otrmany, — The  first  Number  of  the  German  Phrenological  Journal 
was  published  on  1st  March,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  its  contents  in  our  next  publication.  Mr  Combe's  letter  to.  Pro- 
fessor Mittermaier  on  the  treatment  of  criminals,  of  which  a  translation 
appeared  in  our  Number  for  January  last,  has  been  printed  in  Der  Kri" 
tischen  ZeitschriftfUr  RedUewiesenedia/t  und  Gesetzgebung  dee  Auekmdee, 
XV.  bd.  25.  p.  173-192,  where  it  is  preceded  by  some  introductory  remarks 
of  Mittermaier,  who,  in  a  note,  promises  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
Combe  shall  be  examined  in  the  nex(  Number  of  the  Imien  Arehiv  fiir 
doe  Criminalrecht. 

Declaration  by  Nan-Resigning  Members  of  the  Phrenological  AssociO' 
tion, — We  readily  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  following  gentlemen  to 
publish  their  names  as  acceding  to  the  Declaration  inserted  in  our  last 
Number,  p.  94 : — James  Inglis,  R.  Bowman,  Francis  Blade,  Alex.  Rod* 
gcr,  J.  L.  Levison. 

Lord  Brougham's  Head, — ^An  anonymous  correspondent,  who  writes 
from  Huntingdon^  says — "  More  than  once  having  heard  the  objection 
urged  against  phrenological  science,  that  a  large  head  is  not  requisite  for 
the  powerful  manifestation  of  intellect^  in  proof  of  which  it  iias  been 
stated  the  head  of  Lord  Brougham  is  not  more,  if  of  an  average  size ;  not 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  nume- 
rous readers,  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  desired  information." 
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The  head  of  Lord  Brougham  we  believe  to  be  of  taW.,  but  not  extraordi* 
naxy,  size.  His  temperament  is  highly  active  and  excitable;  and  the 
organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  largely  developed.  In  our  opinion, 
his  Lordship  is  much  more  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  quickness  of 
mind^  and  extensive  knowledge,  than  for  original  and  powerful  thinking. 

Prize  affend  for  an  EtHiy  on  Penitentiary  Discipline, — The  Medical 
Society  of  Bordeaux  have  announced  their  intention  of  awarding  a  gold 
medal,  of  the  value  of  600  francs  (L.24),  to  the  author  of  the  best  reply 
to  the  following  question : — "  What  is  the  influence  of  penitentiary  sys- 
tems, and  of  solitary  confinement  in  particular,  on  the  health  of  prison- 
ers, both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view  ?"  Papers  to  be  written 
in  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  or  German  language,  and  sent  (post  free) 
to  the  Secretary,  Mons.  Burguet,  No.  07  Hue  ]:*'ondandege,  Bordeaux, 
before  16th  June  1843. 

To  Correspondente. — The  communications  of  Messrs  Hytche,  Levisoo, 
CookC;  and  W.  R.  Lowe,  shidl  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

Booke  Received. — Fowler  on  Memory :  or,  Phrenology  applied  to  the 
Cultivation  of  Memory,  &c.  By  O.S.  Fowler.  New  York,  18i2.  8vo. 
pp.  96. — The  American  Phrenological  Journal  for  August  and  September 
1842. — Divine  Inversion :  or,  a  View  of  the  Character  of  God,  as  in  all 
Respects  opposed  to  the  Character  of  Man.  By  David  Thom,  Minister 
of  Bold  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool.  8vo.  pp.  297.  London  :  Simpkin  8i 
Co. — Chronicles  of  the  Careworn.  By  Edward  West.  No.  I.  London : 
W.  J.  Cleaver. — The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  January  1843. 
— The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  January  1843. — Criminal  Juris- 
prudence considered  in  relation  to  Cerebral  Organization.  By  M.  B. 
Sampson.  2nd  Edition,  8vo.,  pp.  147.  London :  S.  Highley. — Mechani- 
cal Philosophr,  and  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  William  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.  Forming  rart  III.  of  the  Popular  Cyclopeodia  of 
Natural  Science.  London :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.  1843.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  313. 
—The  Phreno-Magnctic  Vindicator.  No.  I.,  March  1843.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Beggs.  Nottingham :  W.  Taylor.  12mo.,  pp.  24. — The  Medi- 
cal Times,  weekly. — ^Annual  Reports  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum, 
and  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  for  Lunatics,  Dumfries,  for  1842. 

Newepapere  Received — ^Reading  Mercury,  Dec.  29,  Jan.  28. — Leeds 
Mercury,  Dec.  31.— York  Courant,  Dec.  22 ;  Jan.  5, 12, 29 ;  March  9.— 
Sheffield  Independent,  Dec.  10.— York  Herald,  Dec.  31.— Sheffield  Iris, 
Dec.  31.— Yorkshireman,  Dec  31. — New  Moral  World,  Jan.  7,  14,  21, 
28 ;  Feb.  4,  11,  18 ;  March  18. — Somerset  County  Gazette,  Jan.  28.— 
Derby  Reporter,  Feb.  10. — Halifax  Guardian,  Feb.  11, 18. — Leeds  Times, 
Feb.  18. — Manchester  Advertiser,  Feb.  25. — Liverpool  Chronicle,  March 
4,  18. — Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Oct.  10, 1842. — Worcestershire  Chro- 
nicle, March  16. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr 
Robert  Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too  heavy 
for  the  post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  Ix>ndon  publishers, 
Messrs  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court — Airticles  in- 
tended for  the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with  the  Editor 
six  weeks  before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications  for  the  sec- 
tion of  '*  Imtelliobncb/'  and  also  advertisements,  should  be  in  hand  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  the  same  day.  Chars^es  for  advertising  :-^eight 
lines,  6s. ;  twelve  lines,  7s.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a  page, 
14s. ;  a  whole  p^,  25s.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  publishers 
in  Edinburgh  or  London. 
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I.  Phrenolo^cal  View  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  without 
Mechanical  Bestraint  on  the  Person, 

Much  as  we  have  written  on  the  philosophy  of  benevolence, 
we  have  not  yet  devoted  a  due  amount  of  attention  to  one  of 
its  most  splendid  triumphs, — the  abolition  of  mechanical  re- 
straint on  the  person  m  lunatic  asylbms.  In  the  present 
article,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  bring  this  moral  revolution  to 
the  test  of  a  phrenological  standard. 

The  following  description,  contained  in  an  excellent  pam- 
phlet lately  published  by  Dr  Crawford,*  of  mad-houses  as  they 
till  very  lately  were,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1815 : — 

''  At  a  period  by  no  means  remote,  such  establishments 
wore  an  aspect  very  widely  different  from  what  they  do  at 
present.  The  lunatic  of  those  days  was  looked  upon  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  dread  and  pitv.  Regarded  as  the  victim 
of  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  malady  of  mind,  and  as  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  humanity,  by  a  disease  which  was  inacces- 
sible to  all  modes  of  moral  treatment,  and  not  amenable  to 
the  usual  resources  of  medical  science,  little  else  was  desired 
by  his  friends,  than  the  means  of  concealing  him  from  a  world 
to  which  they  believed  him  already  hopelessly  dead,  and  the 
opportunity  of  shutting  him  up  in  a  confinement  where  he 
might  be  prevented  from  indulging  those  propensities  of  vio- 
lence and  ferocity,  which  they  regarded  as  the  results  of  some 

*  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  abolishing  Mechanical  Restraint 
in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  John  Crawford, 
M.D.,  late  House-Surgeon  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum.  Glas- 
gow :  David  Robertson.  Edinburgh :  Mnclachan,  Stewart,  &  Co.  Lon- 
don: S.  Hiphley.     1842. 
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inscrutable  change  in  his  mental  constitution,  and  of  which 
they  stood  in  so  much  awe.  Hence,  at  that  period,  such  in- 
stitutions not  unfrequently  combined  the  attributes  of  the 
prison-house  and  the  grave ;  and  the  restraints,  punishments, 
and  severity  of  the  one,  were  veiled  by  the  secrecy  and  si- 
lence of  the  other.  Shut  up  in  cells  and  cages — chains,  fetters, 
iron  collars,  iron  masksy  and  leather  muzzles,  the  scourge,  the 
blows,  and  the  threats  of  a  brutal  keeper,  together  with  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  tartar-emetic  and  drastic  purgatives,  pro- 
bably prescribed  by  an  ignorant  and  non-medical  attendant, 
constituted  the  treatment  to  which  the  hapless  lunatic  was 
subjected.  The  furious  imprecations  of  the  maniac,  and  the 
clanking  of  his  fetters,  were  to  be  heard,  mingled  with  the 
blows  of  the  lash  and  the  oaths  of  the  attendant ;  while  the 
drivelling  of  hopeless  idiocy,  and  the  emaciation  of  person  and 
distortion  of  figure  caused  by  long  confinement  and  restraint, 
illustrated  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  This  picture  is  not 
an  over-charged  one,  and  many  of  its  descriptions  apply  to 
even  our  principal  public  institutions  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  present  century.  In  Bethlem  and  St  Luke'^s,  and  some 
of  the  large  provincial  institutions,  although  they  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  charge  of  physicians  of  eminence  and  name, 
the  real  administrative  power,  and,  in  general,  the  dangerous 
privilege  of  inflicting  personxJ  restraint,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  non-professioncJ  officer— one,  who  had  most  usually  begun 
life  as  an  assistant-keeper  or  servant,  and  who,  having  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  madhouse  promotion,  came  at 
length,  under  the  designation  of  master,  governor,  or  steward, 
to  exercise  at  pleasure  despotic  power  over  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  were  committed  to  his  tender  mercies.  The  whole 
system,  in  short,  was  founded  on  the  principle,  not  of  treat- 
ment, but  of  confinement ;  the  object  was  imprisonment,  not 
cure.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  w(»ndered  at,  that  popular  preju- 
dice should  stiU  continue  to  draw  an  unreal  and  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  the  subjects  of  mental  disease  and  patients 
afflicted  with  other  maladies ;  and  that,  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  public,  institutions  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  insanity 
shoiJd  still  continue  to  be  invested  with  attributes  of  horror 
and  aversion,  now  happily  in  most  cases  altogether  fanciful, 
which  do  not  attach  to  their  ideas  of  other  hospitals  conse- 
crated to  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  huma- 
nitv.'^ 

We  think  it  important  to  put  upon  our  own  record  some 
extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Report. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  evidence  of  GK)dfrey  Higgins, 
Esquire,  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
first  witness  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  that  sat  in  1815  ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  evidence 
published  by  that  Committee,  extending  to  above  900  folio 
pages,  has  many  such  exposures. 

*'In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  asylum  (the  York 
Asylum ;  not,  however,  the  Quakers*  Betreat)  when  you  visited 
it  in  the  spring  assize  week  in  1814 ! — Having  suspicions  in 
my  mind  that  there  were  some  parts  of  that  asylum  which  had 
not  been  seen,  I  went  early  in  the  morning,  determined  to  ex- 
amine every  place.  After  ordering  a  ^eat  number  of  doors  to 
be  opened,  I  came  to  one  which  was  m  a  retired  situation  in 
the  kitchen  apartments,  and  which  was  almost  hid  by  the 
opening  of  a  door  in  the  passage.  I  ordered  this  door  to  be 
opened.  The  keepers  hesitated,  and  said  the  apartment  be- 
longed to  the  women,  and  they  had  not  the  key.  I  ordered 
them  to  get  the  key,  but  it  was  said  to  be  mislaid,  and  not  to 
be  found  at  the  moment.  Upon  this  I  grew  angry,  and  told 
them  I  insisted  on  its  being  found,  and  that  if  they  would  not 
find  it,  I  could  find  a  key  at  the  kitchen  fireside,  namely,  the 
poker.  Upon  that  the  key  was  immediately  brought.  When^ 
the  door  was  opened,  I  went  into  the  passage,  and  found  four 
cells,  I  think  of  about  eight  feet  square,  in  a  very  horrid  and 
filthy  situation  (condition).  The  straw  appeared  to  be  almost 
saturated  with  urine  and  ordure ;  there  was  some  bedding 
laid  upon  the  straw  in  one  cell ;  in  the  other  only  loose  straw ; 
a  man  (a  keeper)  was  in  the  passage  doing  something,  but 
what  I  do  not  know ;  the  walls  were  daubed  with  ordure ;  the 
^ir-holes,  of  which  there  was  one  in  each  cell,  were  partly  filled 
with  it.  I  asked  the  keeper  if  these  cells  were  inhabited  by  the 
patients,  and  was  told  they  were  at  night.  I  then  desired 
him  to  take  me  up  stairs,  and  shew  me  the  place  of  the  women 
who  came  out  of  these  cells  in  the  morning.  I  then  went  up 
stairs,  and  he  shewed  me  into  a  room,  which  I  caused  him  to 
measure,  and  the  size  of  which  he  told  me  was  twelve  feet  by 
seven  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  which  there  were  thirteen  wo- 
men, who,  he  told  me,  had  cdl  come  out  of  these  cells  that 
morning. 

•'  Were  they  pauper  women  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  afraid 
that  afterwards  he  should  deny  that,  and  therefore  I  went  in 
and  said  to  him,  ^  Now,  sir,  clap  your  hand  upon  the  head  of 
this  woman,'*  and  I  did  so  too,  and-  said,  '  Is  this  one  of  the 
very  women  that  were  in  these  cells  last  night  ?'  and  he  said 
she  was.  I  became  very  sick,  and  could  not  remain  longer  in 
the  room ;  I  vomited.^^ 

The  same  witness  gave  in  a  certificate  by  a  medical  man  as 
to  the  state  of  a  WiUiam  Vickers,  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  same  asylum  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  with  legs 
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swelled  and  partially  mortified>  and  in  a  miserable  state  of 
health.  The  witness  himself  saw  the  marks  of  the  whip  upon 
his  back,  and  was  told  by  a  woman  in  the  asylum  that  she  had 
also  been  flogged.  He  adds — ^'  Another  case,  which  I  laid 
before  the  governors,  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Shorey.  He 
was  a  clergyman,  rednced  to  indigence,  I  believe,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  his  mental  complaint.  He  had  at  times,  and  for  consi- 
erablo  periods,  intervals  of  reason ;  in  these  intervals,  when 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  understanding  every  thing  that 
was  done  to  him,  repeatedly,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  he 
was  exposed  to  personal  indignity ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he 
was  inhumanly  kicked  down  stairs  by  the  keepers,  and  told,  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  no  better 
than  a  dog ;  his  person  swarmed  with  vermin ;  and,  to  com- 
plete  the  poor  man'^s  misery,  the  keepers  insulted  his  wife  with 
indecent  ribaldry,  in  order  to  deter  her  from  visiting  him  in 
his  unfortunate  situation.  His  wife  occasionally  visited  him, 
to  bring  him  such  little  comforts  as  she  could  procure  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands,  for  she  worked  to  support  him  during 
the  time  that  he  was  in  the  asylum.  He  had  a  gold  watch, 
which  he  lost  there,  and  which  his  wife  could  never  recover.*' 

The  witness  was  asked — **  Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
other  houses  in  which  there  is  any  degree  of  mismanagement 
of  the  lunatics? — Yes,  in  a  house  at  Spinkwell,  near  Brad- 
ford, the  situation  in  which  I  found  the  lunatic  paupers  was 
most  deplorable ;  one  of  them  was  chained  to  a  stone  floor, 
wallowing  in  his  own  filth  ;  another  bolted  fast  into  a  chain, 
from  which  he  could  not  move.  This  house  had  no  licence, 
and  had  never  been  visited  regularly  by  any  magistrates,  as 
the  woman-keeper  of  it  told  me ;  and  I  only  got  access  to  it 
by  threatening  her  that,  as  I  was  a  magistrate,  I  would  punish 
her,  and  that  I  would  ruin  her  by  pursuing  for  the  nne  of 
L.500." 

Other  witnesses,  of  the  same  class  of  respectability,  corro- 
borate Mr  Higgins  as  to  the  condition  of  the  York  Asylum  in 
1814.  Of  course,  nothing  of  all  this  can  possibly  apply  to  it 
now. 

Mr  Edward  Wakefield  of  Pall  Mall,  was  examined  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  in  1814  of  Bethlem  Hospital  of  London, 
then  in  Moorfields,  now,  immensely  improved,  in  St  George'*s 
Fields.  *'  Have  you  visited  Bethlem !  I  have,  frequently.  I 
first  visited  on  the  26th  of  April  1814.  What  observations 
did  you  make  ?  I  was  introduced,  with  others,  by  Mr  Alder- 
man Cox,  an  official  governor,  whose  feelings  being  overcome 
before  we  had  gone  over  the  men's  side,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring  to  the  steward'^s  office."     (On  this  account 
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the  visit  was  postponed  to  another  day.)  On  Monday  the  2d 
of  May,  we  revisited  the  hospital,  introduced  by  Robert  Cal- 
vert, Esq.,  a  governor,  and  acoompanied  by  Charles  Callis 
Western,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Essex,  and  four  other  gentlemen.  At 
this  visit,  attended  by  the  steward  of  the  hospital,  and  like- 
wise by  a  female  keeper,  we  first  proceeded  to  visit  the  women's 
galleries.  One  of  the  side- rooms  contained  about  ten  patients, 
each  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall ;  the  chain  allowed 
them  merely  to  stand  up  by  the  bench  or  form  fixed  to  the 
wall,  or  to  sit  down  on  it.  The  nakedness  of  each  patient  was 
covered  by  a  blanket-gown  only ;  the  blanket-gown  is  a  blan- 
ket formed  something  like  a  dressing-gown,  with  nothing  to  fas- 
ten it  with  in  front-  This  constitutes  their  whole  covering; 
the  feet  even  were  naked.  One  female  in  this  side-room,  thus 
chained,  was  an  object  remarkably  striking ;  she  mentioned 
her  maiden  and  married  names,  and  stated  that  she  had  been 
a  teacher  of  languages ;  the  keepers  described  her  as  a  very 
accomplished  lady,  mistress  of  many  languages,  and  corrobo: 
rated  her  account  of  herself.  The  Uommittee  can  hardly  imar 
gine  a  human  being  in  a  more  degraded  and  brutalizing  situ- 
ation than  that  in  which  I  saw  that  female,  who  held  a  co- 
herent conversation  with  us,  and  was,  of  course,  fully  sensible 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  those  wretched  beings, 
who,  equally  without  clothing,  were  closely  chained  to  the  same 
wall  with  herself.  Unaware  of  the  necessities  of  nature,  some 
of  them,  though  they  contained  life,  appeared  totally  inani- 
mate and  unconscious  of  existence.  In  the  men'^s  wing,  in  the 
side-room,  six  patients  were  chained  closely  to  the  wall ;  five 
handcuffed,  and  one  locked  to  the  wall  by  the  right  arm,  as 
well  as  by  the  right  leg.  He  was  very  noisy ;  all  were  naked  ex- 
cept as  to  the  blanket-gown,  or  a  small  rug  on  the  shoulders, 
and  without  shoes.  One  complained  much  of  the  coldness  of 
his  feet ;  one  of  us  felt  them,  they  were  very  cold.  The  pa- 
tients in  this  room,  except  the  noisy  one,  and  the  poor  lad 
with  cold  feet,  who  was  lucid  vrhen  we  saw  him,  were  dread- 
ful idiots ;  their  nakedness  and  mode  of  confinement  gave  this 
room  the  complete  appearance  of  a  dog-kennel.  From  the  pa- 
tients not  being  classed,  some  appear  objects  of  resentment  to 
the  others ;  we  saw  a  quiet  civil  man,  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Po- 
land,  brutally  attacked  by  another  soldier,  who,  we  were  in- 
formed, always  singled  out  the  Pole  as  an  object  of  resentment." 
The  cruelties  described  as  perpetrated  on  a  violent  patient  of 
the  name  of  Norris,  even  exceed  any  thing  above  stated. 

Several  witnesses  state  that,  in  conversing  with  the  coherent 
insane,  they  heard  bitter  complaints  of  their  total  and  heartless 
desertion  by  relatives  and  friends ;  and  of  the  rigid  isolation 
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from  the  world  that  was  imposed  apon  them — all  writing  being 
denied  diem.  Some  facts  came  out  in  evidence,  in  r^ard  to 
the  treatment  of  female  patients,  too  revolting  {(x  our  pages. 

In  1817,  Mr  Denis  Brown,  M.  P.,  when  examined  by  a  Se- 
leet  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  lunatic 
paupers  in  Ireland,  stated  that,  in  some  counties,  it  was  a  veiy 
common  practice  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  into  whidi  the 
pauper  lunatic  was  placed  up  to  his  neckf-^-^and  over  his  head  to 
put  a  wicker  basket,  and  supply  him  wiUi  food  when  so  circum- 
stanced.* 

It  is  not  numy  years  since  Bedlam  was  one  of  the  '^ Lions'^ 
of  London,  where  the  maniac  was  excited  to  fury,  as  the  wild 
beast  in  its  cage  is  roused  by  the  long  pole,  or  was  incited  to 
gorge  himself  with  food  and  eat  filth  for  the  amusement  of  Uie 
curiouB  spectator.  Mackenzie,  in  his  ''  Man  of  Feeling,"  de* 
scribes  a  sentimental  visit  to  Bedlam,  with  all  the  aooompani* 
ments  of  clanking  chains,  sounding  stripes,  cells,  straw,  and 
screams,  i\iQ  pteftsure-i^ty  leaving  the  scene  without  a  thou^it 
of  the  possibility  of  bettering  this  the  supposed  natural  and 
unavoidable  condition  of  the  insane. 

To  the  elder  Pinel  belongs  the  glory — ^what  conquering  de- 
stroyer ever  reaped  such  laurels  % — the  imperishable  glory,  of 
di9e<mering  that  all  this  inefiable  atrocity  was  as  bart^jx>us  in 
its  absurdity  as  in  its  cruelty.  This  he  did  in  1792,  so  that 
it  required  23  years  for  the  light  of  his  star  to  travel  to  Eng^ 
land ;  her  treatment  of  the  insane  continuing  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible description  all  ilie  interval.  Every  one  knows  the  inte- 
resting and  affecting  tale  of  PineFs  unchaining  an  old  English 
naval  officer,  who  was  considered  so  dangerous  for  40  years, 
as  all  that  time  to  have  been  in  the  strongest  and  most  galling 
ir<m  fetters ;  and  of  the  beautiful  result  on  the  poor  s^erer, 
of  the  change  to  kindness  and  confidence.  Above  50  patients 
were  released  from  their  irons  at  the  same  time,  and  idl  with* 
out  an  acGident.t 

The  Parliamentary  Enquiry  of  1815  was  a  blessed  event. 
Its  first  effect  was  to  astound  the  "  enlightened  public,'^  and 
cover  them  with  shame.  The  war  against  the  dens  miscalled 
asylums  commenced.  Magistrates  every  where  visited.  Keq^en, 
who  had  warning,  made  all  as  decent  and  awe^  as  their  means 
allowed ;  and  then  commenced  an  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  as  general  as  it  was  sudden. 

But  as  all  this  was  done  from  fear  of  exposure,  and  not  from 
enlightenment  or  principle,  the  zeal  would  have  waned  and 

*  See  Speech  of  Lord  Monteagle  in  the  House  of  Lords,  25 ih  April 
1843. 

t  For  the  details  we  refer  to,  see  vol.  x.  of  this  Journal,  p.  187. 
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died,  and  the  poor  lanatic  would  have  faUen  back  to  his  straw, 
fettcoRS,  aod  filth  again.  Honour  to  the  men  who  would  not 
that  this  should  be,  and  who  brought  science  as  well  as  bene- 
Yolence  to  the  aid  of  permanent  reformation  ! 

Much  was  done  f^  that  change  in  the  lunatic's  treatment 
which  we  diall  {wesently  record  with  deliffht,  by  the  men  who 
first  shed  that  light,  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  on 
ihe  lunatic's  dis^use.  We  cannot  claim  the  ^idiole  merit  for 
Phrenology,  for  some  of  the  ablest  pioneers  in  the  right  direc- 
tion were  not  phrenologists  ;*  yet,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  phre- 
nological writers  on  the  subject,  besiaes  confirming  the  views 
of  the  others  where  right,  have  surpassed  them  in  givine  to 
the  enquiry  the  character  of  scientific  trustworthiness  which 
it  has  now  attained.  We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  demon- 
stration that  insanity  is  not  a  mysterious  perversion  of  mind, 
but  a  disease  of  brain,  organic  or  functional ;  on  the  coinci- 
dence  between  partial  hallucinations  and  diseased  cerebral  or- 
gans of  thought  and  feeling ;  or  on  the  practical  conclusion 
nrom  this  discovery,  that  the  sound  parts  may  be  used  as  in- 
struments to  restore  the  health  of  the  unsound.  All  this  is  house- 
Jiold  words  to  phrenologists.  If,  therefore,  Pinel  had  not 
appealed  for  kind  treatment  to  the  insane,  and  Parliament 
had  not  exposed  the  too  prevalent  cruelty,  Phrenology  must 
have  raised  its  voice  against  a  treatment  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  whole  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  faculties.  The  reader,  accordingly,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  the  medical  superintendents  of  almost  all 
the  asylums  where  the  new  system  is  in  most  satisfactory  ope- 
ration, are  avowed  and  eddlful  phrenologists. 

Although  mechanical  restraint  had,  for  twenty  years,  been 
greatly  mitigated  in  well-regulated  asylums,  it  was  not  till  1838 
that  the  bold  and  happy  thought  occurred  of  dispensing  with 
it  altogether.  The  ci«dit  of  this  is  due  to  Mr  Hill  of  the 
Lincoln  A^^lum,  who,  however,  substituted  muscular  for  me- 
chanical coercion.  Dr  Prichard,  almost  simultaneously,  and 
aiao  of  his  own  motion,  not  aware  of  the  experiment  which 
had  been  tried  at  Lincoln,  opened  the  Northampton  Asy- 
lum, without  any  restraints.  The  Edinburgh,  under  Dr  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  the  Glasgow,  under  Dr  Hutcheson,  about  the  same 
time,  1841,  followed  the  example.    Hanwell,  under  the  amia- 

•  In  an  able  and  feeling  letter  we  have  received,  Dr  George  Mann 
Borrows,  the  well-known  author  of  *'  Commentaries  on  Insanity,"  who 
has  for  many  years  directed  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  CI^>ham,  after  a 
concise  exposition  of  the  principles  of  their  right  treatment,  says,  ''It  has 
been  the  rule  of  my  professional  life,  to  treat  my  insane  patients  as  I 
would  my  sane,  that  is,  with  feeling,  and  a  duo  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  affliction." 
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ble  Dr  Conolly,  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  unlimited  and  most 
beneficial  absence  of  restraint ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  tbe 
Reports  of  eight  other  lunatic  asylums,  viz.  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  Wakefield,  Dr  Corsellis;  Belfast,  Drs  Stew- 
art and  Smith ;  Dundee,  Drs  Nimmo  and  Macldntosh ;  Mon- 
trose, Dr  Poole ;  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  Dr  Bell ;  Woverston, 
U.  S.,  Dr  Woodward ;  Connecticut,  Dr  Briffham ;  and  Utiea, 
New  York ;  in  all  of  which,  restraint  is  eiUier  abolished  en- 
tirely, or  resorted  to  only  for  the  safety,  or,  as  the  entire  non- 
restrainers  maintain,  supposed  safety,  of  the  patient.  While 
the  patients  are  treated  not  only  with  kindness  but  with  de- 
ference and  respect,  special  directions  are  given  in  the  Utica 
Asylum  to  addi^  them  by  the  titles  of  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss. 

Although  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  help  transferring 
to  our  Journal  some  of  the  instances  of  the  magical  effect  of 
even  a  sudden  removal  of  restraint  from  the  most  furious  and 
dangerous  patients, — ^furious  and  dangerous,  it  is  now  evident, 
just  because  bound,  chained,  and  fettered.  We  quote  from 
Dr  Crawford,  who  adduces  the  cases  in  proof  of  the  first  and 
chief  of  his  objections  to  restraint,  that  it  increases  the  excite- 
ment of  the  violent  or  maniacal,  and  deepens  the  gloom  of  the 
melancholic  and  suicidal : — 

'*  In  our  own  country,  similar  proofs  have  been  given  of  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  use  of  restraint,  and  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  follow  its  entire  removal,  in  cases  of  excite- 
ment. At  the  opening  of  the  Northampton  Asylum  (August 
1838),  a  great  number  of  pauper  lunatics  were  brought  to  it 
from  workhouses,  asylums,  and  other  places  of  confinement ; 
these  were  all,  on  their  arrival,  set  at  liberty,  though  among 
them  were  many  who  had  been  objects  of  terror  to  their  for- 
mer keepers,  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  subjected  to  con- 
tinued restraint.  To  exemplify  the  results,  we  e^all  quote  the 
following  cases ;  premising,  that  the  general  character  of  the 
patient,  which  is  prefixed  to  each  case,  is  that  given  by  the 
resident  officer  of  the  institution  in  which  he  or  she  was  con- 
fined previous  to  removal  to  the  Northampton  Asylum. 

*^  J.  S.  Subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  very  violent  and  malioious ; 
will  fight,  kick,  and  bite ;  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  safety  to 
the  attendants. 

''  S.  L.  In  every  respect  as  bad  as  J.  S.;  but  worse,  if  pos- 
sible. 

<*  When  these  men  were  admitted,  their  legs  were  confined 
by  heavy  irons,  which  barely  allowed  one  foot  to  be  shuffled  a 
few  inches  before  its  fellow,  and  their  wrists  by  fiffure-of-8 
handcuffs.  The  son  of  the  officer  above  mentioned  ^he  resi- 
dent officer  of  the  institution  from  which  they  came)  refused 
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to  take  these  instruments  away  with  him,  upon  learning  that 
we  were  unprovided  with  substitutes ;  declanng  that  he  ^ould 
consider  himself  personally  answerable  for  our  lives,  were  the 
patients  set  at  liberty.  They  were  taken  out  of  restraint  at 
bed-time,  and  have  not  been  coerced  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  first  became  so  useful  to  the  attendants,  and  apparently 
trustworthy,  that  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  pass-key  ;  this 
privilege  he,  some  months  after,  forfeited  by  Roing  home,  but 
he  returned  voluntarily  on  the  second  day.  He  is  remarkably 
humane  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of  the 
dangerous  disposition  which  he  once  possessed. 

'*  The  other,  when  able,  works  at  his  trade  as  a  tailor ;  but 
he  suffers  considerably,  from  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  te- 
tanic epilepsy,  to  which  he  has  been  subject  foi*  thirteen  years. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the  sullen  and  ferocious  de- 
portment of  this  man  when  first  admitted ;  he  appeared  to 
thirst  for  blood,  and  his  attacks  were  as  unprovoked  as  they 
were  formidable.  The  maniacal  excitement  now  exhibits  it- 
self by  singing  and  laughing ;  he  may  at  all  times  be  managed 
without  difficulty,  but  severity  of  tone  and  manner  would  in- 
stantly produce  angry  feelings. 

"  S.  M.  Violent  and  dangerous  to  the  attendants ;  has 
never  yet  been  without  personal  restraint  (59  weeks)  ;  destro}s 
her  clothes  ;  and  is  very  dirty  and  obscene. 

V  A  powerful  masculine  young  woman,  with  a  repulsive  and 
cunning  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  badly  developed  cra- 
nium. Her  legs  were  confined  by  irons,  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  cases  J.  S.  and  S.  L.,  but  the  hands  were  fastened  by 
handcuffs  behind  her  back.  She  was  considered  so  formidable, 
that  the  matron  of  the  establishment  from  whence  she  was 
brought,  warned  the  attendants  not  to  approach  her  incautious- 
ly, as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  crush  others  between 
herself  and  the  wall.  At  supper,  they  were  requested  to  give 
her  a  spoon,  €l8^  from  practice^  she  was  able  to  feed  herself,  al- 
though the  hands  continued  to  be  fastened  as  before  described. 
On  going  to  bed,  the  instruments  were  removed,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  principally  passed  in  scouring.  Within  the  fort- 
night she  was  industriously  employed  making  shirts  for  the 
male  patients,  completing  three  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  her 
recovery  gradually  ensued ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
months  she  was  discharged,  having,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  enjoyed  perfect  liberty.'"** 

^^T.  H.  Described  as  exceedingly  dangerous,  having  so 
frequently  made  violent  and  waiiton  attacks  on  the  keepers, 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  him  one  moment  unrestrained. 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  North- 
ampton General  Asylum,  p.  20. 
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**  He  was  set  at  liberty,  and,  together  with  seven  of  his  com* 
panions,  travelled  very  peaceably  in  an  omnibus  to  this  Asylum, 
the  journey  extending  over  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles. 
At  first  he  appeared  dreadfully  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
he  was  a  man  to  be  dreaded,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exhibited  a  wish  to  alarm  his  new  associates  and  attendants, 
by  antics  and  extravagances  that  produced  an  effect  directly 
opposed  to  his  intentions.  On  mining  these  discoveries,  being 
in  reality  of  a  cowardly  disposition  and  his  physical  force  of  a 
very  inferior  character,  he  quickly  degenerated  into  a  very  or- 
derly inmate.  He  is  fond  of  reading  and  scribbling  doggerel 
rhymes ;  and  being  supplied  with  the  means  of  indu^^ing  these 
t&stes,  his  effusions  sometimes  occasion  much  amusement."* 

Seveml  other  cases  equally  strong  are  extracted  by  Dr  Craw- 
ford from  the  Northampton  Report.  He  then  proceeds :  — **  For 
more  than  three  years,  the  extensive  establishment  at  Hanwell, 
containing  upwards  of  a  thousand  lunatics,  has  been  conducted 
without  the  slightest  resort  to  personal  restraint,  and  the  ex- 
periments have  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  Dr  Con- 
oily  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  various  steps 
by  which  this  great  amelioration  was  effected,  and  the  conse- 
quences as  regarded  the  condition  of  the  patients : — 

^'  ^  It  was  impossible  to  view  these  things  [the  evils  arising 
from  restraint],  almost  daily  occurring,  widiout  resolving  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them.  Occasionally,  peace  was  restored 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  removal  of  the  restraint  ;  and 
at  other  times,  restraints  were  allowed  to  remain  on  until  the 
patient  became  quiet  or  sullen.  In  the  first  case,  good 
was  sometimes  done  ;  in  the  second,  none  ever  resulted.  By 
degrees  it  was  found  that  by  refraining  from  restraint,  althou^ 
it  was  still  alluded  to,  the  patient  felt  that  an  obligation  had 
been  conferred,  and  would  promise  good  behaviour,  and  for  a 
short  time  maintain  it.  But  it  was  not  until  restraints  had 
for  many  months  ceased  to  be  seen  in  the  wards,  that  tranquil 
conduct  of  any  duration  was  observed  in  these  patients  (t .  e.  in 
the  old  and  inveterate  cases).  Some  of  them  have  now  proved 
capable  of  removal  to  the  quieter  parts  of  the  asylum,  after 
having  been  considered  the  most  hopeless  patients  in  the 
house.  Their  malady  is  incurable ;  but  it  appears  to  have  lost 
some  aggravations  resulting  from  years  of  mismanagement, — 
for  some  of  these  patients  who  are  now  middle-aged,  became 
insane  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  were  sent  here  after  being  in 
many  lunatic  asylums.'f 

'^  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  fortunately  never  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  such  extreme  and  horrible  instances  of  the 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  North- 
.inipton  General  Asylum,  p  22. 

t  Resident  Physicians  Report  for  1840,  p.  49.    ^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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abuse  of  restraint,  as  have  been  described  by  others ;  but  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  its  injurious  effects,  in  ag- 
gravating the  excitem^it  under  which  the  unhappy  patients 
labour.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  patients  brought  to  the  Asylum 
hand-cuffed,  restrained  by  the  strait  waistcoat,  and  even  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  cords  so  tightly  applied  as  to  produce 
severe  excoriations  of  the  limbs,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions,  were  so  violent,  that,  in  their  transport  to 
the  establishment,  they  required  the  united  starength  of  several 
men  to  keep  them  down, — become  perfectly  quiet  and  sub- 
missive, and  even  voluntarily  engage  in  some  occupation,  when, 
on  their  admission,  they  were  freed  from  their  restraints 
and  the  presence  of  their  guards,  and  calmly  and  kindly 
spoken  to.  Such  results  have  often  astonished,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  friends  or  relatives  under  whose  care  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  Institution ;  and  who,  though  sincerely 
and  affectionately  attached  to  them,  had  been  induced  by  fear 
for  their  own  safety  to  have  recourse  to  such  restraint.  They 
have  often  expressed  their  surprise,  that  in  a  place  which  in 
their  minds  had  been  associated  with  ideas  of  severity  and 
coercion,  the  patients  should  be  treated  with  so  much  more 
mildness  than  their  own  families  could  venture  upon.  The 
same  sentiments  I  have  heard  expressed  by  such  patients 
themselves  when  convalescent,  and  have  known  them  bear 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  produced  upon  their  minds, 
when,  after  being  excited  by  protracted  and  violent  struggles, 
and  irritated  by  the  imposition  of  restraints,  which  they  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  unnecessary  and  degrading,  and  which, 
in  reality,  produced  much  bodily  annoyance  and  pain,  they 
found  themselves  all  at  once  released  from  anything  like  vio- 
lent and  irritating  coercion,  and  sjpoken  to  and  treated  '  like 
rational  beings.'  That  this  strikmg  abatement  of  excitement, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  unfreqnent  result  of  the  admission  of 
a  maniac  into  a  properly  conducted  Asylum,  is  in  some  in- 
stances to  be  attributed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  sud- 
den change  of  scene  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  his  asso- 
ciations, I  am  fully  aware ;  but  still,  all  my  observation,  as 
well  as  the  repeated  testimony  of  the  patients  themselves, 
convince  me,  that  in  such  cases  as  those  alluded  to,  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change  of  treatment, 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  removal  of  forcible  restraint. 

''  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  increase  of  excitement,  which 
is  often  as  apparent  on  the  imposition  of  restraint,  as  its  de- 
crease  is  obvious  on  its  removal.  Nothing  can  l>e  more  graphic 
and  faithful,  than  the  description  given  by  Dr  Conolly,  of  the 
forcible  imposition  of  the  means  of  coercion,  even  under  cir- 
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cumBtances  where  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  un- 
necessary violence,  or  any  harshness  beyond  what  was  actually 
inseparable  from  the  operation,  and  inevitable  under  the 
system : — 

'*  ^  The  spectacle  in  those  cases  where  the  strait  waistcoat 
was  determined  upon,  was  most  distressing.  There  was  a 
violent  struggle  ;  the  patient  was  overcome  by  main  force ;  the 
limbs  were  secured  by  the  attendants,  with  a  tightness  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulty  they  had  encountered;  and  the 
patient  was  left,  heated,  irritated,  mortified,  and  probably 
bruised  and  hurt,  without  one  consoling  word — left  to  scream, 
to  shout,  to  execrate,  and  apparently  to  exhaust  the  whole 
soul  in  bitter  and  hateful  expressions,  and  in  curses  too  hor- 
rible for  human  ears.'  * 

*'  On  this  subject,  I  am  able  to  speak  most  positively,  because, 
even  at  the  period  during  which  restraint,  in  a  modified  form 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  formed  part  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  Royal  Asylum,  the  humane  precaution  of  the  Physicjan 
interdicted  altogether  any  of  the  inferior  attendants  from  im- 
posing it  on  their  own  responsibility ;  and  it  was  only  per- 
mitted when  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  officer. 
Since  its  abolition,  likewise,  when  a  patient  has  become  sud- 
denly  violent  and  excited,  the  attendants  have  been  uniformly 
required  to  report  his  state,  previous  to  his  removal  to  the 
quiet  of  his  own  room  or  the  seclusion  of  a  retired  gallery.  I 
have,  consequently,  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
lunatics  under  the  most  violent  excitement,  and  had  frequent 
occasion,  under  the  one  system,  to  superintend  the  imposition 
of  restraint,  and,  under  the  other,  to  direct  the  removal  of  the 
violent  patient  to  a  place  of  temporary  seclusion ;  and  I  can 
unhesitatingly  affirm,  that,  while  the  former  object  was  rarely 
attained  without  considerable  struggling  and  almost  invariable 
increase  of  irritation  and  excitement,  the  latter  was  frequently 
accomplished  by  the  mere  force  of  persuasion,  and  always 
with  much  less  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient  than  the 
other. 

''  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  difference  should  exist.  The 
mind  of  the  most  furious  maniac  is  morally  weaker  than  that 
of  the  sane  man ;  and  if  the  latter  know  how  to  maintain  his 
calmness  and  composure,  he  will  generally  find  that  he  has  the 
advantage  over  Ins  apparently  formidable  patient.  But,  in 
order  to  gain  this  superiority,  it  is  indispensable  that  nothing 
should  betray  excitement  or  passion  on  his  part,  and  that  he 
should  avoid  everything,  in  language,  look,  and  gesture,  that 

*  Resident  Physician^s  Report  for  1840,  r-  ^• 
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can  irritate  or  provoke.  If,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  such 
feelings,  abstaining  from  all  reproach  or  rebuke,  and  even,  per- 
haps, sympathizing  with  him,  he  calmly  tells  the  patient  that 
it  will  be  better  for  him  to  retire  a  little  into  his  room,  he  will, 
in  many  instances,  easily  succeed  in  inducing  him  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  the  patient  is  in  ttiis  violent  state, 
manacles  and  straps  are  produced  and  forced  upon  him,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  employ  that  soothing  language  which,  in  the  ex- 
cited state  of  his  mind,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  can  only  sound  to  his  ears  like  cruel  and  ironical  mockery. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  excite- 
ment should  be  more  increased  by  the  treatment  he  receives 
than  abated  by  the  language  addressed  to  him ;  and  that  tho 
resistance  to  which  he  is  Uius  prompted,  should  still  further 
exasperate  and  inflame  him,  from  the  physical  exertion  and 
mental  irritation  of  the  struggle.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  excitement  will  necessarily  be  abated^ 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  patient  be  always  easily  accom- 
plished, when  no  instruments  of  restraint  are  employed  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  necessary  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  of  those  about  hun,  to  exert  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  him :  but,  even  when  this  is  required,  the 
struggle  will  be  much  abridged  both  in  violence  and  duration  ; 
and  after  the  object  is  effected,  the  patient  will  be  left  in  a 
state  much  more  favourable  to  the  subsidence  of  his  excite- 
ment, and  will  be  much  less  disposed  to  brood,  in  the  sullen- 
ness  of  solitude,  over  his  imagined  wrongs,  than  if  the  recol- 
lection of  the  contest,  and  of  the  supposed  indignities  he  had 
suffered,  was  kept  up  by  the  galling  pressure  of  the  fetters  that 
had  been  forced  upon  him. 

*^  Another  proof  of  the  advantage  of  non-restraint  in  lessen- 
ing the  violence  of  excitement,  has  been  afforded  by  its  effects 
in  cases  of  recurrent  or  paroxysmal  insanity.  In  the  Royal 
Asylum,  as  in  all  institutions  of  the  kind,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  who  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of  recurrent 
mania,  marked  by  more  or  less  excitement,  and  recurring  at 
various  intervals,  durmg  which  they  are  comparatively  tranquil 
and  manageable,  and  in  some  instances  rational.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  more  excited  of  these  patients  were  always 
placed  under  restraint.  Since  its  use  Was  abolished,  they  have, 
of  course,  been  left  at  those  times  free  from  all  coercion ;  and 
the  result  is,  that,  in  general,  the  excitement  characterizing  the 
paroxysms  is  of  a  much  milder  kind  than  formerly.  In  some 
cases,  patients  who  formerly  required  to  be'  strapped  to  their 
beds  during  those  attacks,  have,  though  flighty  and  excitable, 
been  found  capable  of  being  employed  at  work,  even  during 
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the  paroxysm.  In  many  instances,  the  maniacal  symptoms  ^ 
much  less  intense ;  imd  in  almost  all,  they  are  accompanied 
with  much  less  disposition  to  personal  violence,  as  exhibited 
either  in  expression,  threats,  or  actual  conduct.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  several  of  these  cases,  since  re- 
straint has  been  dispensed  with,  the  paroxysms  have  been 
shortened  in  their  duration,  or  the  comparatively  lucid  intervals 
lengthened.'' 

^*In  the  treatment  of  the  other  grand  division  of  the  insane 
— ^those  who  are  afflicted  with  mdancholy,  depression,  or  agi* 
tation — the  use  of  mechanical  restraint  is  equaUy  objection- 
able as  in  the  case  of  excited  or  iurlous  maniacs.  Frightful 
as  is  the  exhibition  of  intense  maniacal  excitement,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  class  of  patients  of  whom  we  now  speak, 
do  not  present  a  still  more  melancholy  subject  of  contempla- 
tion. A  prey  to  the  gloomy  delusions  of  their  morbid  fancies, 
they  are  either  sunk  in  a  listless,  brooding,  and  apathetic  de- 
presfflon,  from  which  it  appears  impossible  to  rouse  them  to 
sustained  exertion  or  cheeiiul  and  salutary  recreation,  or  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  bewildered  and  startled  agitation,  trem- 
bling before  a  fixed  and  steady  gaze,  and  easily  driven  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear,  in  which  (arising,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
Very  desperation  of  their  terrors)  violence  i^nd  excitement  are 
occasionally  associated  with  the  agitation  which  forms  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  their  malady.  In  such  paroxysms,  they 
will  occasionally  lose  their  timidity,  and  unless  properly  pre- 
vented, become,  for  the  time,  dangerous  to  those  about  them ; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  patiento  have  been  frequently  put 
under  restraint ;  but  in  the  majority  of  melancholic  cases,  the 
risk  of  suicide,  and  the  fear  of  their  injuring  themselves,  while 
under  the  influence  of  morbid  depression  or  in  the  distraction 
of  agitation,  have  been  usually  urged  as  tiie  chief  reasons  for 
subjecting  them  to  mechanical  restraint,  although  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  in  many  instances  these  unhappy  creatures  have 
been  bound  hand  and  foot,  merely  to  prevent  them  from  de* 
stroying  articles  of  dress  which  patients  in  their  condition 
ought  not  to  have  been  pwmitted  to  wear.  But,  admitting 
that  such  patients  are  only  restrained  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  own  security,  this  security,  although  real,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  it  is  not,  would  be  dearly  purchased  by 
the  evil  eflects  which  the  means  taken  to  obtain  it  produce 
upon  the  disease  itself. 

'^  Such  patients  are,  in  many  cases,  as  fully  and  even  as 
morbidly  alive  to  a  sense  of  personal  indignity  as  the  more 
excited  maniacs ;  and  though  the  infliction  of  what  tiiey  deem 
personal  degradation  may  not  produce  the  same  eflects  on  them 
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as  on  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  results  must  be 
equally^  detrimental.  I  have  seen  patients  of  this  description, 
whom  it  was  thought  necessary  to  coerce,  betray  unequivocal 
signs  of  the  greatest  horror  and  agitation  when  the  instru- 
ments of  restraint  were  produced;  and  on  other  occasions, 
have  heard  those  who  had  quietly  submitted  to  their  infliction, 
beg,  in  the  most  piteous  and  heart-rending  manner,  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  young,  delicate,  and 
susceptible  female,  who,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  or  agitation,  has 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  who  is  brought  to  an  asylum. 
In  such  an  institution,  the  occurrence  of  suicide  is  naturally 
looked  upon  with,  if  possible,  more  dread  than  in  a  private 
house.  To  prevent  such  an  accident,  her  delicate  frame  is 
enveloped  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  or  her  slender  wrists  secured 
by  handcufis.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  all  her  distressing  fears, 
anxieties,  and  delusions,  and  the  mental  depression  or  agitation 
which  result  from  them,  should  be  increased  by  such  usage  ? 
How  much  time  must  be  lost — ^how  much  medical  and  moral 
treatment  will  it  require,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  first  and 
powerfully  injurious  impression  made  upon  a  mind  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  receive  it  1" 

Dr  Crawford  next  proceeds  to  urge  as  an  objection  to  re- 
straint, the  valid  one,  that  it  prevents  the  emplojrment  and  re- 
creation of  the  patient,  keeps  him  brooding  on  his  aberrations 
and  resenting  his  wrongs,  and  puts  his  cure  by  moral  means  out 
of  the  question.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  extract  the  pas- 
sage, for  it  is  extremely  well  written,  and  the  point  ably 
argued. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  contracting  of  filthy  habits 
is  an  unavoidable  consequonce  of  restraint,  so  that  the  strap- 
ped and  fettered  patient  is  almost  always  the  dirty  patient. 
Dr  Crawford  adduces  his  own  experience  for  the  fact  that  he 
has  seen  no  patient  become  dirty  who  was  left  unrestrained ; 
but  he  has  seen  instances  of  unretentiveness,  acquired  in  re- 
straint, continue  to  the  great  annoyance  and  distress  of  a  cured 
patient.  He  adds,  that  distortion  of  figure,  partial  paralysis, 
injury  to  limbs  and  joints,  erysipelas,  and  even  ulceration,  have 
all  been  the  effect  of  restraint.  To  strap  down  the  epileptic 
to  his  bed  and  leave  him  for  the  night,  would,  he  says,  be  about 
as  prudent  as  to  tighten  the  cravat  of  the  apoplectic. 

We  must  not  follow  Dr  Crawford,  but  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  his  cogent  reasoning  on  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  restraint  system  on  the  care,  the  watchfulness,  the  whole 
manner  arud  feelings  of  the  attendants,  and  of  the  great  moral 
improvement  in  these,  which  might  be  concluded  a  priori^  but 
which  experience  has  shown,  to  be  the  result  of  the  necessity 
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imposed  upon  them  of  being  watchful,  careful,  gentle,  suasive, 
and  kind.  Dr  ConoU^,  in  the  Hanwell  Report  for  184U,  says, 
"  Any  contrivance  which  diminishes  the  necessity  for  vi^lance 
proves  hurtful  to  the  discipline  of  an  asylum.  Physical  re- 
straints, as  they  rendered  all  vigilance  superfluous,  caused  it 
to  fall  nearly  into  disuse ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  reliance 
placed  upon  them,  innumerable  evik  of  neglect  crept  in,  which 
cannot  exist  where  restraint  is  not  permitted/'  jDr  Conolly 
has  not  put  mechanical  restraint  on  a  single  patient  of  a  thou- 
sand under  his  charge  for  three  years.*  The  substitutes  for 
coercion  are  thus  summed  up  by  Dr  Crawford : — 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates,  held  in  December  1842, 
and  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  following  testimony  was  bomo 
to  the  success  of  the  non- restraint  system : — 

"  Mr  Laurie  trusted  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  official  reports  from 
Hanwell  would  enable  the  magistrates  now  to  come  to  a  final  and  decislTe 
resolution  as  to  the  system  of  treatment  of  the  patients  which  now  for  three 
years  had  been  in  practical  operation  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum.  The  reso- 
lution passed  last  year  on  that  subject  was  in  studiously  guarded  lan- 
guage, so  as  not  to  commit  the  court  absolutely  to  its  support.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  present  system  they  had  had  1000  patients  on  the  average 
annually  in  the  asylum,  and  yet  the  periodical  reports  were  one  unvaried 
record  of  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  a  practical  experiment  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  without  the  occurrence  of  one  untoward  event,  it  was  due 
to  the  public  to  record  a  definite  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  He  would  at 
once  read  the  resolution  he  intended  to  propose :  '  That  haying  taken  into 
consideration  the  reports  of  the  visiting  justices  and  resident  physician  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  laid  before  the  court  on  the  27th  of  October  last, 
this  court  desire  to  record  their  opinion,  that  after  a  trial  of  three  years, 
the  advantages  of  the  total  abolition  of  personal  restraint  in  the  treatment 
of  lunaticS;  as  maintained  in  that  asylum,  are  fully  established  on  the  firm 
basis  of  practical  experience ;  and  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  so  great  and  beneficent  a  scheme  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  most  afflicted  class  of  the  community.'  After 
going  through  some  details  as  to  the  humane  and  conciliatory  mode  of 
treatment  now  pursued  in  the  asylum,  the  worthy  gentleman  said,  that 
during  the  past  year,  16,984  articles  of  various  kinds  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  patients,  in  addition  to  performing  the  washing,  cooking,  &c., 
of  the  establishment.''  Several  other  gentlemen  having  spoken  in  praise 
of  the  new  system,  the  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette  of  13th  January  1843,  p.  576,  Mr  Solly 
writes : — "  At  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  November,  I  visit- 
ed the  wards  of  the  asylum  with  Dr  Conolly.  There  were  then,  I  believe, 
exactly  948  patients  in  the  house,  and  not  one  of  them  under  personal  re- 
straint. We  went  into  every  ward,  and,  with  the  following  exceptions^ 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Two  women,  each  in  <^Serent  parts 
of  the  house,  were  chaunting  or  singing  in  a  low  tone,  just  audible ;  a  third 
was  talking  violently,  but  ceased  before  we  left  the  ward ;  and  one  man 
made  use  of  a  violent  expression  as  we  passed  him.  To  me  it  is  perfectly 
astounding,  that  such  a  death-like  stillness  should  reign  in  a  house  con- 
taining nearly  a  thousand  lunatics.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  it 
made,  and  the  reflections  it  gave  rise  to  in  my  mind." 
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"  The  first  (says  he)  is  strict,  careful,  and  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants — a  vigilance  founded  on  the  in- 
telligent observation  of  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent patients.  A  second  and  not  less  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  non-restraint,  consists  in  a  careful  study  of  these 
peculiarities  and  shades  of  character,  with  a  view  to  turn  them 
to  account  in  acquiring  a  control  over  the  patient,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  such  a  study,  coupled  with  tact  in  avail* 
ing  ourselves  of  it,  and  a  uniform  kindness  of  manner  in  exer- 
cising it.  To  these  is  to  be  conjoined  a  properly  regulated 
system  of  occupation,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  delusions  which  mislead  it,  and  the  superflu" 
otu  excitement — if  the  expression  may  be  used — directed  into  a 
harmless,  and  even  useful  channel.  We  have  seen  that  such 
a  system  is  much  more  likely  to  be  extensively  pursued,  and 
generally  beneficial,  where  restraint  is  altogether  dispensed 
with,  than  under  other  circumstances. 

'*  Lastly,  we  rely  on  the  resources  of  medical  treatment.  It 
is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  non-restraint  system,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  of  medicine  is  forced  upon  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  system 
of  coercion  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  time  when  medicine 
was  totally  undervalued  in  the  treatment  of  insanity — if  that 
could  be  called  treatment  which  consisted  in  little  else  than 
imprisonment  and  coercion ;  and  wherever  that  system  pre- 
vails, it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  relied  on  to  the  too  great  ex- 
clusion of  medical  means.  If  a  patient  is  furious  or  violent, 
the  strait  waistcoat  is  the  grand  specific,  and,  once  secured  so 
as  to  be  deemed  harmless,  the  patient  is  too  often  left  to  the 
care  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  in  institutions  in  which 
coercion  is  abandoned,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  treat- 
ment are  compelled,  idmost  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  seek  in 
the  resoiurces  of  science  the  means  of  moderating  symptoms 
which  their  predecessors  were  content  to  combat  by  mechani- 
cal contrivances. 

'*  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  various 
therapeutic  agents  which  are  found  serviceable  in  insanity ; 
but  one  which  must  be  considered  as  of  at  least  as  much  a 
medical  as  a  moral  nature,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice,  as  it  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  not  a  little  misrepresentar 
tion,  viz.,  seclusion.  The  advocates  of  restraint  have  repre- 
sented this  as  a  dreadful  substitute  for  coercion,  and  have  in- 
dulged in  much  pathetic  description  of  the  horrors  of  solitary 
imprisonment  and  the  gloom  of  darkened  dungeons.  But, 
under  proper  restrictions,  and  especially  when  employed  for 
only  a  short  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility.     It  is 
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true,  that  were  it  employed  indiflcriminately  and  in  all  oases, 
it  wonld  be  at  least  as  objectionable  as  physical  restraint.  But 
there  are  eases  of  high  and  violent  excitement,  in  which  its 
beneficial  effects  are  strikin^y  iqpparent.  Unlike  restraint,  it 
is  in  reality  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  employment  is  based  on 
strictly  physiological  principles ;  and  its  object  is  the  cure,  or, 
at  least,  the  alleviation  of  the  symptoms.  To  remove  a  vio- 
lently excited  man  from  the  society  of  those  whose  presence 
irritates  and  provokes  him,  and  confirms  old  or  suggests  new 
delusions,  is  merely  the  deprivation  of  stimuli  which  are  obvi- 
ously injurious ;  and  even  though  he  should  be  placed  for  a 
time  in  darkness  as  well  as  seclusion,  we  are  only  removing; 
in  addition  to  the  moral  stimuli,  one  of  a  physical  description. 
There  is  no  more  cruelty  in  this,  than  in  keeping  a  patient 
labouring  under  phrenitis  in  a  quiet  room ;  or  one  suffering 
from  acute  ophthalmia,  in  a  daiHk  one.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  declaimed  most  against  seclusion,  seem  to  forget  that 
complete  restraini  impliei  seoiusum.  So  far  from  seclusion 
being  tiie  necessary  adjunct  of  non-restraint,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  In  the  Boyal  Asylum  there  have  been  /(mt  fewff 
patients  placed  in  seclusion  since  the  abolition  of  restraint 
than  formerly.^ 

A  majority  of  the  Reports  before  us  reserve  a  power  to  apply 
restraint  for  the  patient's  benefit.  Dr  Browne,  of  the  Orichton 
Institution,  Dumfries,  one  of  the  best  writers  upon,  and  most 
successftd  realijBers  of,  the  humane  and  rational  treatment  of 
the  insane,  would  still  restrain  the  suicidal  and  self-abusing. 
I^  Crawford,  and  Dr  Lowe  of  Saughton  Hall  near  Edinburgh, 
both  entire  non-restruiners,  hold  that  neither  tendency  is,  after 
all,  prevented,  but  both  are  aggravated  by  the  confinement, — 
an  omnion  which  is  concurred  in  by  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow, 
and  Dr  Mackinnon  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter  of  whom  can  fmv 
nish  some  striking  instances  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
effect  of  even  a  sudden  liberation  of  the  hands  of  the  most 
dangerous  patients,  in  restoring  them  to  calmness  and  good 
conduct.  Dr  Lowe,  in  an  admirable  communication  we  have 
received  from  him^  imd  which  we  wish  we  had  room  to  give 
entire,  states  that  he  never  fails,  with  even  the  most  violent, 
by  kind  treatment,  and  holds  the  very  existence  of  an  in- 
strument of  restraint  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum  as  a 
surrender  of  the  cause  in  its  very  principle,  and  the  most 
remote  fear  of  it  bv  the  patient,  or  reliance  on  it  by  the 
attendants,  as  deeply  injurious  to  both.  We  agree  with 
Dr  Crawford  that  there  is  a  fallacious  notion,  a  lingering 
remnant  of  the  old  system,  that  a  leather  belt  is  less  irritating 
than  tiie  application  of  the  muscles  of  strong  attendants. 
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He  says :  *'  Under  the  system  of  non-restraint,  properly  under- 
stood and  applied,  there  is  no  substitution  of  physical  force 
for  instrumental  coercion*  The  object  is  to  alUy  the  excite* 
ment  b^  soothing,  calming,  aad  conciliating ; — ^to  weaken  mor- 
bid trams  of  delusions,  by  affording  encouragement  and  inoeo- 
tives  to  cheerful  occupation,  and  employment  calculated  to  di' 
rect  and  strengthen  the  mind ; — to  avoid  everything  that  may 
irritate  the  passions  or  wound  the  feelings,  and  to  sain  a  tb<^ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  tke  patient^ 
in  order  thereby  the  better  to  gain  his  confidence ; — and  as  a 
part  of  this  system^  and  a  part  indispensably  necessary  to  its 
success  and  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  above  ends, 
restraint  is  dispensed  with.*^  At  Han  well,  a  dangerous  patient, 
whom  in  a  paroxysm  it  is  necessary  to  seclude,  often  for  a  veiy 
short  time,  is  removed  by  a  sufficient  force  of  calm  steady  at^ 
tendants,  much  more  quickly  and  quietly,  Mid  much  less  irn- 
tatingly,  than  he  could  be  strapped  down  or  placed  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  We  ourselves  chanced  to  see  this  done  in  a  ward 
where  there  were  a  number  of  patients,  without  attracting  the 
slightest  notice ;  the  patient  had  scarcely  time  to  cry  out,  and 
when  the  key  was  turned  upon  him  in  his  own  room,  a  few  mi- 
imtes'  roaring  and  knocking  against  the  door  finished  the  whole 
scene.  Dr  Conolly  assured  us,  he  would  come  out  quiet  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  what  had  passed^ 
«id  he  would  be  invited  to  take  part  in  some  amusement  or 
useful  occupation.  This  brings  us  to  the  important  subject 
of  employment ;  which,  with  kindness,  forms  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  new  treatment.  Without  engaging  the  faculties, 
the  non-restraint  system  would  not  work.  It  is  delightful  to 
read  the  Reports  iJefore  us  of  the  greater  number  of  the  asy- 
lums on  this  point.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  and  mingled 
with,  the  cheerful  and  happy  operatives  of  Han  well,  fldinburgh. 
and  Gla^ieow  asylunis,  and  excellent  work  of  various  kinds 
they  put  uirough  their  hands.  In  Glasgow  it  is  so  good  that 
for  the  expected  removal  from  the  old  to  the  splendid  new 
building  near  Glasgow,  which  is  another  Windsor  Castle,  the 
furniture,  even  elegant  upholstery  for  the  superintendent's 
house,  is  all  the  work  of  the  patients,  with  a  couple  of  sane 
foremen  to  direct  them.  Nor  is  elegant  furniture  for  the  go- 
vernor's house  alone ;  much  of  it  is  for  the  rooms  of  the  higher 
class  patients.  Their  galleries  are  to  be  carpeted,  and  o&er<- 
wise  furnished  with  taste  and  elegance.  When  we  expreised 
our  surprise,  Dr  Hutcheson  said :  ^'  These  elegancies  are  nhf 
strait-waistcoats.  I  suiround  my  patients  with  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  render  it  morally  impoesible  for  them  to  nuib^ 
have  themselves ;  and  I  do  the  same  proportionally  with  ^y 
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humble  and  even  pauper  patients.  Forfeiture  of  indulgences  is 
motive  enough  with  the  great  majority  of  patients.'*  The  Be* 
ports  are  enlivened  by  narratives  of  recreations,  and  indulgences 
-of  all  kinds.  Dr  Browne  has  long  encouraged  the  inmates  of 
the  Dumfries  asylum  by  tea-parties,  soirees,  and  dances ;  and 
lately  introduced  even  private  theatricals.  We  have  heard 
from  him  that  the  farce  of  "  Raising  the  Wind"  was  twice  ex- 
<5eedingly  well  performed  by  a  part  of  the  patients  before  the  rest^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  strangers,  who  freely  mingled  vrith 
them  ;*  and  we  ourselves  witnessed  the  first  lessons  in  choral 

*  The  performance  of  a  second  play  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Dumfries 
Herald : — "  Another  play, '  The  Irish  Tutor,'  has  been  acted  with  complete 
success  in  the  Crichton  Institution.  We  saw  it  performed  for  the  first 
time  on  Friday  evening  last  The  amusements  of  the  night  be^an  with 
Ventriloquism  by  Mr  M'Millan,  who  is  at  present  performing  in  Dum- 
fries. His  personations,  especially  of  Scottish  character,  as  well  as  his 
Ventriloquism  itself,  are  admirable,  and  greatly  delighted  the  audience, 
which  was  composed  chiefly  of  patients.  Then  began  the  farce,  which 
was  acted  throughout  uncommonly  well.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  '  Gipsy  King'  was  sung  in  character  admirably.  So  were  the  *  Groves 
of  Blarney/  and  '  Tom  White,  the  Policeman.'  A  fine  farewell  address 
was  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  piece  by  the  very  clever  young  gentleman 
who  enacted  '  Mary,'  and  who,  we  are  happy  to  understand,  is  now  about 
to  leave  the  Institution  in  perfect  health.  We  cannot  but  notice  with 
much  approbation  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  stage  management.  The 
performances  were  repeated  on  Monday  evening,  before  an  audience  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Dun^ries  families.  Strange  that  such  a  house,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  own  medical  economy,  should,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
be  furnishing  an  admirable  entertainment  to  our  citizens !''  ''  Monsieur 
Tonson"  has  since  been  performed.  In  the  experience  of  the  officers  of 
the  Institution,  nothing  has  ever  been  attended  with  results  so  delight- 
ful^ and  so  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  patients.  These  exhibitions  are  not 
found  too  exciting ;  both  actors  and  audience  are  selected.  The  corps  dra^ 
matique  consists  of  convalescents  or  incurable  monomaniacs^  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  committing  their  parts  to  memory  is  an  excellent  occupation, 
and  to  whom  the  public  appearance  is  a  reward.  The  auditors  have  been 
attracted  and  amused,  but  never  in  the  ordinary  sense  excited.  We  un* 
derstand  that  Dr  Browne  has  been  stigmatized  in  the  *'  religious"  news- 
papers on  account  of  these  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  denounced  as 
impure,  impious,  infidel,  &c.  Such  charges  are  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  reply ;  but  we  may  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous, Uiat  all  the  farces  performed  were,  previously  to  their  representation, 
examined^  pruned,  and  purged  of  all  iniquity,  by  a  clergyman. 

A  writer  in  the  above-quoted  paper  of  12th  January  1843,  thus  speaks  of 
the  audience  who  attended  the  first  performance  of  "  Raising  the  Wind,'* 
on  the  6th  of  that  month : — **  At  least  fifty  of  the  boarders  were  of  the  num- 
ber, and  indeed -constituted  the  main  body  of  the  audience.  Many  a  smile 
escaped  them,  many  a  hearty  laugh  and  many  a  bravo  burst  forth,  and  ever 
and  anon  they  clapped  their  hands,  well  pleased ;  but  all  was  order  and 
regularity :  There  were  no  '  gods'  among  them :  They  shame  the  noisy 
galleries  of  the  Dumfries  theatre.  Between  the  acts  two  songs  were  sung> 
and,  in  compliance  with  on  old  custom,  twelfth  cake  and  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary wore  distributed  tp  every  individual  present  by  Dr  Browne,  and  one 
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singing  on  the  Mainzerian  system,  given  by  Mr  Guneineyer,  one 
6f  Mr  Mainzer's  professors,  to  about  eighty  of  Dr  Mackinnon's 
patients  at  Momingside,  the  Edinburgh  asylum ;  and  it  was 
cheering  to  observe  how  all  were  engrossed  in  the  lesson^ 

of  his  charges  habited  and  coloured  as  a  Moor.  At  the  close  of  the  farce^ 
an  epilogue,  written  by  a  boarder,  was  spoken  by  Diddler ;  and  an  appro- 
priately grotesque  dance  wound  up  the  whole,  except  that  the  repetition  of 
the  performance  was  announced  for  Friday,  13th  January  (to-morrow 
evening.)  Everything  was,  in  fact,  conducted  as  in  a  long-established 
theatre,  and  by  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  actors.''  The  same  writer  says : 
^"  An  attempt  was  made  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  M.  Esquirol,  to  in- 
troduce theatrical  representations  into  the  Asylum  at  Charenton,  as  a 
means  of  amusement,  if  not  of  cure,  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The 
French  have  a  passion  for  the  drama,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  educated 
classes  in  that  country  have  been  amateur  performers ;  and  so  the  experi- 
ment might  have  been  expected  to  succeed.  But  it  failed  from  a  some- 
what singular  circumstance.  We  have  forgot  what  the  piece  selected  was ; 
but  it  represented,  amidst  other  things,  the  deposition  of  a  king  by  his  sul>- 
jects.  The  audience,  composed  chiefly  of  patients,  regarding  this  rebel- 
lious act  as  real  and  unjustifiable,  rushed  on  the  stage  with  tumultuous 
indignation,  and  restored  the  ill-treated  monarch.  The  experiment  of 
theatricals  is  reported  to  have  been  renewed,  and  with  better  success,  at 
6alp#triere,  about  a  year  ago,  when  Moliere's  '  Tartuffe'  was  represented 
before  a  large  audience.  Plays,  we  also  understand,  have  been  acted  in 
an  asylum  at  Copenhagen ;  but  with  what  results  we  have  not  learned. 
Until  Friday  last,  however,  no  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  has  been 
made  in  any  establishment  in  this  country  to  employ  the  stage  as  a  means 
of  occupation  and  recreation.  Indeed,  from  the  grave  matter-of-fact  east 
of  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  the  stem  realities  of  our  pursuits, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  instrument  should  have  been  overlooked 
or  neglected.  From  reflections  such  as  these,  it  is  believed  that  Dr 
Browne,  although  convinced  of  the  utility,  was  for  some  time  doubtful  <^ 
the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  The  attempt  originated  in  the  spon- 
taneous suggestion  of  two  boarders,  who  had  derived  much  pleasure  ^m 
attending  the  theatre  in  Dumfries.  The  idea  was  neither  forced  nor  fos- 
tered. Some  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  books  and  the  other  ma* 
teriel  of  the  stage  were  procured,  that  the  arrangements  might  be  thorough- 
ly digested*  When,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  were  sincere  and  steady  in  their  purpose,  and  when  the  company  had 
been  greatly  augmented  by  other  volunteers,  every  assistance  was  given  to 
aecure  a  full  measure  of  success  and  gratification." 

In  his  Report  for  1842,  Dr  Browne  mentions  that  exhibitions  of  the  ma- 
gic lantern  have  likewise  been  successfully  introduced.  **  So  beneficial,'' 
says  he, ''  have  been  the  effects  of  these  trials,  that  we  have  been,  and  are, 
most  solicitous  to  multiply  such  pleasures.  In  order  to  obtain  these  gra- 
tifications, in  anticipation  of  them,  and  from  the  conviction  that  propriety 
of  demeanour  will  alone  entitle  to  indulgence,  the  insane  exercise  control 
over  their  minds ;  ieeondly,  during  enjoyment  they  control  their  minds,  or 
rather  their  minds  are  controlled,  as  they  become  engrossed,  as  the  happi- 
ness of  others  spreads  to  them,  and  as  the  memory  of  the  past  is  shut  out 
by  the  agreeable  feelings  of  the  present ;  and,  thirdly t  they  control  their 
minds  under  the  fear  of  compromising  their  right  and  expectation  of  a  re- 
petition of  the  indulgence.  This  power  of  control,  or  of  concealment  of 
predominating  and  morbid  feelings,  is  an  indication  of  health,  a  beneficial 
exercise  of  the  will^  which  may  be  trained,  strengthened,  and  established.? 
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kow  oompletely  each  forgot  hif  particular  haUucination,'  atid 
liow  orderly  and  decorous  the  meetiiig  continued  throughout.* 
The  lessons  hare  been  weekly  repeated  for  neariy  three  months, 
awl  are  looked  forward  to  with  delight,  much  practice  gomg  on 
in  the  intervals.  At  these  lessons  strangers  have  mixed  freely 
with  the  patients — a  course  tending,  when  well  regulated,  to 
keep  alive  the  inmate^s  connection  with  Uie  extra-mural  world, 
to  ehoer  him  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  forgotten  and 
abandoned,  and  that  he  is  only  detained  until  his  health  is  re- 
established. On  the  night  of  our  visit,  one  of  the  audience 
was  a  lady  who  had  come  to  take  home  her  husband,  who  had 
been  a  violent  patient,  perfectly  cured.  They  accepted  a  seat 
in  our  carriage,  and  were  set  down  at  their  own  door  in  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  passed.  We  mention  this  inci- 
dent as  being  in  keeping  with  the  improved  treatment  which 
the  inmates  of  ''asylums  as  they  ought  to  be*^  receive,  and 
the  new  light  in  which  insanity  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  better 
informed  public. 

Many  patients  restored  to  the  world  pay  grateful  visits  to 
the  asylums,  which  they  associate  with  kindness,  and  even 
with  pleasure;  in  short,  virith  all  the  fedings  of  a  horae.f 
Lastly,  religious  worship,  judiciously  arranged  so  as  to  soothe 
but  never  to  excite,  has  produced  such  excellent  effects  as  a 

*  Music  is  extensively  employed  as  a  means  of  cure  in  some  of  the 
great  French  asylums.  See  the  third  edition  of  Dr  Webster's  Obsenra- 
uons  on  the  Admission  of  Medical  Pupils  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  pp.  42, 
46,  64.  Dr  W.  says  that  the  musical  meetings  at  the  Salp^tri^  at  which 
he  was  present, ''  appeared  not  only  to  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  patients, 
but  also  to  act  efficaciously  in  their  treatment.  In  many,  the  efkd  pro- 
duced by  the  music  upon  their  countenances  and  behaviour  was  often  quite 
apparent ;  and  I  could  cite  several  instances  of  its  beneficial  influence,  but 
one  will  be  sufficient,  which  I  met  with  in  a  young  female  who  had  been 
Bdmitted  the  preTious  evening.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  only 
an  hour  before,  this  poor  girl  was  morose,  stupified,  and  could  scarcely  an* 
flwer  questions  distinctly ;  but  now  she  seemed  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ment, talked  to  her  neighbour,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  physician ; 
indeed,  she  appeared  altogether  a  changed  creature,  and  no  one,  from  her 
appearance  or  conduct,  would  hare  said  she  was  either  insane  or  the  in- 
mate of  a  madhouse.  Speaking  of  the  BicStre,  Dr  Webster  says : — **  Occa- 
sionally short  selected  theatrical  representations,  tragedies,  or  comedies, 
,  are  performed  by  the  patients  in  a  small  theatre  which  the  lunatics  hare 
recently  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  school-room,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
administration  and  the  medical  officers.  From  these  performances,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  it  was  not  thought  that  any  iigurious  consequences  hare 
resulted  to  the  patients  present^  or  even  to  those  appearing  upon  the  stage, 
although,  to  some  persons,  such  kinds  of  amusement  may  appear  of  too 
exciting  a  character,  and  not  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  most  kinds  of 
insanity.  Upon  this  point  there  is  certainly  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
farther  experience  may  reconcile." 

t  A  patient  whom  we  sent  last  winter  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum 
was  cured  in  a  few  mouths,  and  felt  so  happy  in  it,  that  she  evinced  great 
unwillingness  to  change  her  abode. — Ed. 
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mond  meMM,  tfalit  it  is  r^gulariy  repeated  every  Sunday  in 
modt  of  the  improved  asylums. 

We  cotne  how  to  the  question,  What  does  Phrenology  say 
to  all  this  ?  We  answer,  It  recognises  it  as  strictly  philoso-^ 
phical ;  as  the  right  use  ^  his  faculties  in  the  sane  guardian, 
to  which  all  the  sound  faculties  in  his  insane  charge  must  and 
will  respond.  Formerly,  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  varie* 
ties  of  insanity,  all  the  patients  were  merely  termed  mad,  and  of 
course  dungeoned  and  fettered  accordingly.  The  phrenologist 
is  taught  by  the  orgiuis  of  the  brain  to  distinguish  the  kinds 
of  insanity,  and  can,  a  priori^  tell  firom  the  organs  diseased 
which  of  them  will  lead  to  violence.  A  great  majority  of  the  in- 
sane are  not  violent  or  dangerous.  Gross  ignorance  alone  would 
dream  of  fettering  idiocy,  fatuity,  harmless  self-magnification, 
exalted  vanity,  the  victim  of  terrors,  the  unhappy  object  of 
conspiracies,  the  favoured  owner  of  millions,  or  the  purloiner 
of  rags  and  straws ;  the  seer  of  visions  and  dreamer  of  dreams ; 
the  doomed  of  heaven ;  the  creature  of  an  idesd  world.  Still 
more  absurd  would  be  the  application  of  restraint  to  the  aber- 
rations of  intellect,  which  are  believed  by  many  to  be  essential 
to  insanity ;  hence  the  phrase, "  method  in  the  madness,^'  which 
many  a  judge  has  interpreted,  and  jury  has  found,  to  be  actual 
iNmitv.  Who  would  strap  down  to  his  bed  the  lunatic  who  is 
merely  unable  to  perceive  the  relations  of  ideas,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  external  things,  or  the  qualities  of  objects,  or  the 
identity  of  self!  To  violence  and  dangerousness,  morbid 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  necessary.  From  these 
impulses,  either  in  themselves  diseased,  or  excited  to  action 
which,  f^m  its  strength,  may  be  called  diseased,  by  other 
faculties  acting  morbidly,  originates  all  the  danger  of  lunacy. 
Violence  characterizes  all  such  patients,  in  di^rent  degrees, 
from  the  blow  of  anger  to  the  homicidal  thirst  for  blood. 
This  last,  called  by  the  French  monomanie  homicidai^  is  the 
disease  of  Destructiveness  alone,  unexcited  by  any  other  feel- 
ing — ^it  is  the  specific  disease  of  that  organ.  But  insulted 
pride,  in  its  diseased,  and  therefore  most  irritable  state,  dis- 
eased jealousy  and  suspicion,  even  diseased  fear,  may  excite 
to  violence.  There  is  also  a  disposition  to  violence,  of  which 
the  patient  himself  is  the  object — ^the  suicidal  tendency.  These 
were  the  forms  of  danger  which  were  chiefly  met  with  restraint, 
and  for  which  it  is  ^et  pleaded  that  restraint  is  indispensable. 
Restraint  is  itself  violence,  the  trie  major,  applied  to  overcome 
violence ;  and  (according  to  the  phren<dogical  view  of  the  laws 
of  action  of  the  faculties,  which  Mr  Eobert  Cox  has  expound- 
ed in  former  volumes  of  this  Journal)  tends  strongly,  by  the 
outrage  which  it  offers  to  Self-Esteem  and  other  faculties,  t-o 
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rouse  DeBtruotivenesa  into  still  more  furious  action.*  If,  in 
the  sane,  violent  or  insulting  treatment  has  the  effect  of 
powerfully  exciting  that  feeling,  what  must  it  do  in  those 
insane  persons  whose  very  insanity  is  an  over-activity,  a 
morbid  excitability,  of  the  organ  of  the  feeling  1  If  it 
has  been  found  that  violence  defeats  its  own  end  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal, 
what  must  it  do  when  applied  to  the  violent  insane  ?  When 
pride,  in  already  diseased  sensitiveness,  is  besides  lacerated 
with  the  degradation  of  masterful  restraint — ^when  the  self- 
important,  as  well  as  the  irascible,  are  forced  to  live  in  con- 
strained positions  and  necessary  uncleanliness  in  their  de- 
tested bonds — when  such  are  subjected  to  the  treatment  so 
graphically  described  by  Dr  Conolly — ^the  safety  of  the  atten- 
dants may  be  provided  for,  but  all  hope  of  restoring  the  pa- 
tient by  moral  means  must  be  abandoned.  The  destructive 
who  are  monomaniacally  insane,  have  sane  feelings,  and  often 
sane  intellect.  These,  on  the  principle  already  noticed,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  sympathy,  will  respond  to  the  constant  and  inva- 
riable manifestation  of  the  same  feelings  in  those  around.    Of 

*  See  Mr  Cox's  papers  on  the  laws  of  action  of  Destrnctiyeness  and 
Benevolence,  in  vol.  iz.  p.  402,  and  vol.  x.  p.  1.  The  principle  for  which 
he  there  contends  is,  that  Destructiveness  and  GombatiTeness  are  ronsed 
by  the  disagreeable  action,  and  Benevolence  by  the  agreeable^  of  every 
faculty  of  the  mind.  On  page  II  of  vol.  x.,  he  remarks— -''  Another  de- 
partment in  which  a  knowle<%e  of  the  laws  under  discussion  may  prore 
nseful,  is  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  When  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness are  the  organs  diseased,  a  cure  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by 
withdrawing  whatever  is  calculated  to  occasion  painful  emotions,  and  by 
giving  agreeable  excitement  to  other  parts  of  the  brain.  By  the  former 
means^  every  circumstance  tending  to  irritate  the  diseased  organs  will  be 
avoided ;  while,  by  exciting  agreeable  feelings,  not  only  will  the  vivacity 
of  Benevolence  be  increased,  but  that  of  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness will  be  positively  lessened.  Such,  at  least,  there  are  plausible 
grounds  for  expecting  to  be  the  result :  for  the  propensities  lose  a  portion 
of  their  activity,  or  become  entirely  dormant,  at  seasons  when  the  moral 
sentiments  are  in  play ;  while  violent  action  of  the  propensities  unques- 
tionably tends,  during  its  continuance,  to  blunt  the  mond  powers.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  singular  case,  reported  by  Mr  Orattan  of  BelfSast 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (vol.  ix.  p.  473) — the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man on  the  top  of  whose  skull  there  are  two  fissures,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  fontanels  in  children,  and  which  are  uniformly  observed  to  be  de- 
pressed when  he  is  angry,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  blood  being 
withdrawn  from  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain.  I  may  refer  also  to  a 
circumstance  incidentally  mentioned  of  a  very  violent^  combative,  and 
brutal  maniac,  whom  Mr  Combe  saw  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Dublin,  namely,  that  '  he  has  a  good  deal  of  humour,  by  the  exciUment 
of  which  hit  violence  is  eatily  subdued.''  (Phren.  Journal,  vi.  84.)  This  ef- 
fect seems  to  result  from  Uie  agreeable  action  of  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous stimulating  Benevolence,  and  extending  a  soothing  influence  to  the 
animal  feejings." 
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all  the  feelings,  Benevolence  is  most  certain  of  a  return  in  kind, 
in  sane  and  insane.  "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath^^  in 
both,  and  in  both  do  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.  It  is  mere 
assumption  to  say  that  these  laws  of  mind  imply  in  their  in- 
variable response  the  sanity  of  all  the  faculties.  It  is  unde- 
niable phrenological  doctrine,  that  one  organ  may  be  perfectly 
sound  while  another  is  diseased,  and,  unless  hindered  for  the 
time  by  the  overwhelmingly  engrossing  claims  of  the  diseased 
organ  m  paroxysm,  will  be  called  into  activity  by  its  own  ex- 
citing causes,  quite  as  certainly  as  the  eye  will  be  excited  by 
light,  or  the  ear  by  sound.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Phreno- 
logy dismisses  the  old  notion,  that  insanity  is  in  all  cases,  in 
its  nature,  a  disease  of  mind,  mind  being  considered  as  one 
indivisible  entity ;  and  on  this  ground  we  may  reason,  a  priori^ 
that  every  sound  faculty  in  the  insane  will  answer  to  its  own 
objects.  Who  does  not  see  that  on  this  truth  is  founded  all 
the  rationality  and  expected  efficacy  of  employment  and 
amusement  as  part  of  the  morally  curative  treatment  of  the 
insane !  It  is  a  great  and  invaluable  discovery,  that  there  is 
much  more  sanity  than  insanity  in  a  lunatic  asylum — ^much 
more  reason  than  folly — much  more  kindness  and  reflex  gra- 
titude than  suspicion,  ill-will,  and  revenge.  On  this  truth,  we 
need  only  farther  say,  hangs  the  theory  of  non-restraint  in 
otherwise  well-regulated  asylums ;  we  say  otherwise  well-re- 

fulated,  for  without  previous  preparation  for  his  tranquillity 
y  classification,  for  his  comfort,  employment,  and  amusement, 
without  a  previous  total  change  of  manner,  in  other  words, 
natural  lanraage  addressed  to  him, — suddenly  to  let  loose  the 
furious  madman,  would  be  to  uncage  the  hungry  lion  or  tiger, 
and  invite  him  to  his  revenge. 

While,  in  contemplating  so  great  a  triumph  of  benevolence 
as  is  exhibited  by  the  new  system  of  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane compared  with  the  old,  we  indulge  in  feelings  of  legitimate 
pride  for  the  age  we  live  in,  we  owe  it  to  our  species  to  make 
the  change  as  extensively  known  as  we  can,  and  with  this 
practical  commentary — that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  ground 
for  that  horror  virith  which  the  confinement  of  the  insane  in 
lunatic  asylums  was  formerly  regarded.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  disposal  of  an  insane  person,  whether  his  comfort 
or  cure  is  consulted,  more  suitable,  more  desirable,  than  placing 
him  in  a  properly  regulated  asylum.  Even  formerly,  to  a 
madhouse  he  went  at  last,  when  it  was  found  to  be  as  hopeless 
as  it  was  dangerous  to  keep  him  at  home ;  and  to  an  asylum 
he  must  yet  go,  when  perhaps  the  delay  in  his  curative  treat- 
ment, which  never  can  be  succeee/ulfy  conducted  at  home,  and 
the  aggravation  of  his  disease  by  the  imperfect  but  irritating 
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restraint  or  mLschievotus  liberty  he  has  there  experienced, 
have  rendered  his  restoration  to  sound  mind  impracticable. 
On  this  vital  point,  Dr  Maokinnon,  in  the  Report  of  the  Ro3ral 
Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1840,  says : — "  But  in  connection  with 
this  well-grounded  anticipation  of  the  future  useiiilness  of  the 
institution,  the  important  fact  must  be  again  urged  on  the 
attention  of  the  public,  that  it  is  only  in  the  eiurly  stages  of 
insanity  that  success  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  best  arranged 
asylum — ^the  best  cimdncted  treatment.  The  superstitious 
prejudices  which  surrounded  insanity  have  been  removed,  but 
prejudices  as  hurtful  to  the  insane  and  to  society  in  general, 
linger  in  the  public  mind.  An  asylum  is  too  frequently  re- 
garded with  horror,  and  as  a  last  resource  after  other  mea- 
sures have  failed.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  recent  cases 
are  rare  in  such  institutions,  and  that  it  almost  never  falls  to 
those  in  charge  of  them  to  beffin  the  treatment.  That  ought 
not  to  be.**  J.  S. 

[The  foregoing  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Simpson,  is, 
we  think,  of  much  valne,  both  historical  and  philosophical ;  and^  whether 
or  not  all  hb  poiitions  be  sufficientlj  established  (a  question  on  which  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  us,  who  have  no  practical  familiaritjr  with 
the  management  of  the  insane,  to  obtrude  an  opinion),  our  readers  can- 
not &il  to  derive  much  instruction  from  what  he  has  written.  As  the 
expediency  of  the  total  abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  is  still  a  matter 
of  debate  among  medical  men,  some  will  of  course  regard  Mr  Simpson's 
advocacy  of  it  as  too  strong.  We  are  quite  willing  t&t  the  point  should 
be  discussed  in  our  pages. — Ed.] 


II, — Observations  on  Mesmerism.    By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 

Bart. 

To  THB  Editor  of  the  Phrbnolooical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  subject  of  Mesmerism,  or  (to  use  the  ori- 
ginal denomination  which  discovery  seems  to  render  more  ap- 
propriate) Animal  Magnetism,  having  made  very  great  pro- 
gress of  late,  and  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  scientific 
men  in  this  country,  I  am  induced,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal,  to  oner  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  experiment,  or  to  make  discoveries,  some  direc- 
tions which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  magnetisers  in  Britain,  Mr  Gardiner  of  Roche 
Court,  who  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  observe  the  extraordi- 
nary  effects  of  exciting  the  different  organs  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties of  patients  in  the  magnetic  trance,  and  thus  confirm- 
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mg^  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  truth  oi  Phrenology. 
These  effects  were  observed  independently,  and  about  tiie 
same  time,  by  some  American  philosophers,  who  have  also 
contributed  greatiy  to  the  division  of  this  wonderful  branch 
of  human  knowledge. 

The  public  exhibitions  that  have  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be  made,  by  those  whose  object  is  to  make  money,  are  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  both  on  account  of  the 
want  of  tact  and  discrimination  in  some  of  those  who  itinerate 
with  patients,  and  the  evident  possibility  of  making  similar  ex- 
hibitions by  collusion.  There  are  so  many  minds  incapable  of 
Eatient  investigation — so  manv  who  imagine  that  on  their  be- 
eving  or  disbelieving,  every  thing  must  stand  or  fall,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  obstinately  determined  to  receive  no  evi- 
dence but  such  as  can  penetrate  a  wilfully  darkened  vision — 
that  public  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  cause  the  roots  of 

firejudice  to  strike  deeper,  rather  than  to  drag  them  out. 
t  is,  therefore,  in  private  that  experiments  ought  to  be  made. 

Much  has  been  already  ascertained,  and  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Wide  fields  have  been  opened  for  the  metaphysician, 
the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  physician,  to  traverse.  The 
curative  effects  or  Animal  Magnetism  are  ^ose  in  which 
the  public  generally  will  take  the  first  and  deepest  interest. 
We  cannot  yet  foresee  to  what  extent  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to^  may  be  alleviated  or  removed,  or  how  much  farther 
we  are  to  be  permitted,  by  the  providence  of  an  all-wise 
Creator,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  mind.  It  is  the 
duty  of  man  not  to  reject  the  benefits  that  are  freely  and 
bountifully  offered  by  the  only  Hand  that  can  bring  them 
within  our  reach.  When  we  contemplate  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  for  human  convenience  and  human  power  since 
the  Pile  of  Volta  followed  the  incipient  dawn  that  shed  its 
feeble  ray  on  the  mind  of  Galvani,  we  may  prognosticate 
greater  achievements  in  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  for  man,  to  arise  from  the  light  that  Mesmer  saw,  and 
of  which  the  flame  is  now  expanding,  and  meeting  that  which 
was  kindled  by  the  immortal  Gall. 

For  those  who  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  the  discovery  and 
propagation  of  what  is  true,  and  who  are  capable  of  availing 
themselves  of  them,  the  following  directions  by  Mr  Gardiner 
will  be  useful : 

"  Dismiss  all  preconceptions  from  your  mind ;  check  the 
tendency  we  all  of  us  have  to  prejudge  and  pre-theorise ; 
banish  all  hypothesis,  and  advance  to  your  subject  as  an  ex- 
perhnentalist.  Say  nothing  to  any  body ;  select  for  your  trials 
a  person  of  rather  a  sedate  character,  and  not  too  young. 
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Shut  yourself  and  the  patient  into  a  quiet  room,  with  no  spec- 
tators, and  let  him  or  her  sit  in  an  easy  posture,  with  support 
for  the  head.  Dismiss  from  your  thoughts  all  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  mode  or  fashion,  or  particular  passes.  Concentrate 
your  faculties,  and  be  not  distractf^d  by  anything.  Let  your 
volition  be  earnest,  and  first  try  the  power  of  your  eye,  aided, 
if  you  like,  by  taking  the  hand.  Let  the  patient  look  at  you, 
and  do  you  steadily  regard  him  or  her  visually  and  mentaUy 
with  a  fixed  and  determined  and  definite  purpose ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  ere  the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  you 
will  feel  and  see  the  establishment  of  your  power.  If  not,  try 
the  points  of  your  fingers  directed  to  the  eyes,  putting  them 
as  close  as  possible  without  touching  the  lashes  or  the  hair. 
Should  no  efiect  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  I  would  advise  you  to 
desist  and  try  another  patient.  If  effects  be  produced  within 
that  time,  go  on  until  you  see  that  they  do  not  increase,  and 
then  demagnetise  by  transverse  passes,  and  blowing  on  the 
face  and  head  upwards  from  the  neck,  or  other  means ;  and 
try  the  same  patient  again  the  succeeding  day,  and  go  on  till 
you  produce  all  the  higher  phenomena.  This  is  what  I  re^ 
commend ;  for  no  magnetiser  ought  to  dogmatise.  No  two 
oases  are  alike ;  and  some  patients  are  readily  affected  by  one 
process  and  not  by  any  other;  while  some  will  yield  almost  in- 
stantaneously to  a  certain  magnetiser,  who  have  withstood 
the  efforts  of  many  others,  although  the  same  process  be  used 
by  them  all.  If  you  wish  specially  to  entrance  or  influence  a 
particular  person,  place  him  or  her  at  the  extremity  of  a  chain 
of  persons  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  do  you  pro- 
ceed to  magnetise  the  person  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
<diain.  Tough  must  that  person  be  who  can  withstand  this. 
The  greater  the  number  of  persons  forming  the  chain  the  bet- 
ter. 

"  On  the  induction  of  the  magnetic  trance  by  various  means, 
the  following  phenomena  are  generally  seen  : — 

"  1.  Loss  of  ordinary  sight,  hearing,  taste,  feeling,  and  smelL 

'*  2.  Somnambulism,  somniloquism,  &c. 

*^  3.  Effects  on  respiration,  cii'culation,  &c. 

^^  4.  Attachment  to  magnetiser,  isolation  from,  and  repug- 
nance to,  others. 

*'  5.  Discrimination  of  ownership,  his  things,  her,  &o. 

*'  6.  Taste,  feeling,  smell,  sympathetic  with  the  magnetiser ; 
also  sympathetic  motion. 

^*  7*  Magnetic  hearing,  taste,  smell,  feeling,  as  distinguiidied 
from  sympathetic  sensation. 

*'  8.  Magnetic  vision,  or  *  clairvoyance,*  divided  into  ordi- 
nary clairvoyance,  i.e.  perception  of  proximate  objects ;  trans- 
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vision,  perceiving  through  obstacles  such  as  a  wall ;  and  ul- 
travision,  perceiving  things  at  vast  distances. 

"  9.  Production  of  catalepsy,  locked  jaw,  attraction  to  mag- 
netiser's  hand. 

"  10.  Excitation  of  the  cerebral  organs. 

^^  11.  Intuition,  remedial  instinct,  &c. 

^^  Waking,  and  the  consequent  oblivion  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened when  in  the  trance. 

*'  Do  not  forget  that  some  patients  can  and  do  read  the 
tnagnetiser's  thoughts,  as  from  a  book.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  of  this  in  order  to  conduct  experiments  advantage- 
ously.'' 

It  may  be  added,  that  it  appears  (as  indeed  was  to  be  ex- 
pected) the  phenomena  vary,  and  are  in  great  measure  con- 
formable to  those  varieties  that  are  commonly  noticed  in  na- 
tural constitution,  temperament,  and  cerebral  development. 
Hence,  we  must  not  be  rash  in  considering  phenomena  anoma- 
lous or  contradictory,  when  they  can  be  explained  by  such 
variations  of  constitution.  In  a  recent  case,  a  female  was  ac- 
cidentally thrown  into  a  particular  state  of  feeling  previous  to 
being  entranced,  and  this  deranged  and  contradicted  the  usual 
manifestations,  which,  however,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, were  perfectly  exhibited  by  the  same  patient. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

7  Athole  Crescent,  Edinbueoh, 
22dMaif  1843. 


We  add  the  following  extracts  from  Dr  Cald well's  **  Facts 
in  Mesmerism,  and  Thoughts  on  its  Causes  and  Uses,"  pub- 
lished at  Louiffville  in  18^. — Ed. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
Mesmerism,  will  most  readily  and  certainly  attain  it,  by  learn- 
ing to  mesmerise  for  themselves.  And  this  they  can  do  as 
easily,  and  in  as  short  a  time,  as  they  can  learn  to  fold  a  letter 
neatly  or  make  a  good  pen. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  mesmeric  process, 
they  can  easily  find  suitable  and  willing  subjects,  experiment 
on  them  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  conviction,  and  in  that 
way,  much  more  effectually  than  in  any  other,  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  remove  their  incredulity,  in  relation  to  the 
science. 

In  aid  of  such  persons  as  may  feel  inclined  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  and  carry  it  into  effect,  I  shall  qlose  these  obser- 
vations with  a  brief  and  plain  description  of  the  mesmeric 
process. 
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Let  tbe  parties  be  seated  close  to  each  olher,  face  to 
face,  the  mesraeriser  occopyiiig  the  higher  seat,  and  the 
mesmerisee  eo  accommodated  as  to  sit  at  ease  and  in  comfort, 
provision  being  made  for  the  support  of  the  head,  in  case  sleep 
be  induced. 

Having  requested  the  mesmerisee  to  dismiss,  as  far  as  prac- 
tieable»  all  agitating  and  impressive  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
emotions,  and  be  as  tranquil  as  possible  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
body,  the  mesmeriser  gently  grasps  his  hands,  applying  palm 
to  ptfdm,  and  thumb  to  thumb,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
and  identifying  their  temperature  and  condition. 

Continuing  this  for  about  a  minute,  the  mesmeriser  lets  go 
his  grasp,  and,  removing  his  hands,  and  raising  them  just  above 
the  bead  of  the  mesmerisee,  brings  them  gently  down  ahmg 
each  side  of  the  head,  very  softlv  brushing  it,  and  places  them 
(m  his  shoulders.  Let  the  hands  rest  here  about  another  mi- 
nute— the  mesmeriser  all  this  time  looking  steadily  and  in- 
tensely in  his  subject's  face,  and  forcibly  mUUng  that  he  shall 
fall  asle^.  The  hands  are  then  to  be  moved  from  the  dionl- 
ders  along  the  arms  with  a  very  li^ht  pressure,  until  they  reach 
the  hands  of  the  mesmerisee,  which  are  to  be  again  grasped 
for  four  or  five  seconds,  as  before. 

After  a  few  repetitions  of  these  movements,  the  operator 
may  be^n  his  more  regular  passes.  These  he  makes  by  rais- 
ing his  hands  near  to  the  face  or  top  of  the  head  of  his  subject, 
and  bringing  them  down  with  a  gentle  sweep  along  the  neck 
and  breast  (touching  those  parts  not  being  necessary),  to  the 
ends  of  the  subject's  fingers,  turning  his  palms  outwards,  and 
widening  the  distance  of  his  hands  from  each  other  as  they  de- 
semid.  The  ^ids  of  the  operator's  fingers  may  be  also  advan- 
tageously applied  at  times  to  the  pit  of  the  patient's  st(Hnach, 
and  held  there  for  a  short  time. 

In  making  their  passes,  some  operators  draw  their  hands 
not  only  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  patient,  but  also  down  the  lower  extremities  to  the  knees. 
This,  however,  I  have  not  found  necessary — ^perhaps  not  even 
useful — having  been  able  to  effect  my  purpose  without  it.  The 
passes  may  be  continued  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  thirty  mi- 
nutes, according  to  circumstances.  And  during  the  subse- 
quent experiments,  while  the  patient  is  asleep,  they  may  be 
occasionally  renewed,  to  hold  the  sleep  sufficiently  profound. 

Such  is  the  usual  form  of  the  mesmeric  process,  the  opera- 
tor continuing  to  wUl^  during  the  whole  time  of  it,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  at  which  he  aims.  Under  the  hands  of 
some  mesmerisers  the  process  is  much  simpler — ^the  foregoing 
being  of  a  formal  and  rather  complex  kind. 
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Dr  Elliotson  is  at  onoe  one  of  the  plainest,  simplest,  and 
most  efficient  mesmerisers  I  have  seen.  In  some  of  his  expe« 
riments  I  have  known  him  to  produce  complete  mesmeric  sleep, 
by  merely  holding  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  near  to 
{he  face  of  the  subject,  making  scarcely  a  movement  that  could 
be  called  a  pass. 

Let  these  rules,  brief  and  plain  as  they  are,  be  followed  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  assert- 
ing, that,  before  six  months  shall  have  elapsed,  what  are  now 
pronounced  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism  will  be  deemed  wonders 
no  longer;  that  all  incredulity  respecting  them  will  have  ceased ; 
and  that  they  will  be  accounted  phenomena  as  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  belonging  as  essentially  to 
the  economy  of  man,  as  the  swallowing  and  digestion  of  food, 
sleeping  and  dreaming  by  night,  and  being  wakeful  and  in  ao^ 
tion  during  the  day.  Though  not  such  frequent  and  familiar 
occurrences  as  these,  they  will  be  deemed  as  natural  and  free 
frmn  miracle  when  they  do  occur. 

The  statistics  of  Mesmerism,  though  far  from  being  vet 
complete,  are  sufficiently  so  for  the  establishment  of  the  fol* 
lowingpoints. 

1.  vVomen  are  mesmerisable  more  easily,  and  in  a  larger 
proportion,  than  men;  and  delicate,  sensitive,  and  weakly 
women  more  easily  than  robust  and  less  sensitive  ones. 

2.  Men  can  be  mesmerised  as  certainly  and  as  deeply  aa 
women ;  though  not,  I  say,  in  so  large  a  proportion. 

.  3.  Persons,  when  in  perfect  health,  are  as  certainly,  and,  I 
believe,  as  eaaly  mesmerised,  as  when  they  are  sick ;  and  in 
many  cases  more  so.  I  have  known  mesmeric  deep  to  be  re- 
tarded, and  rendered  less  perfect,  if  not  actually  prevented,  by 
indisposition. 

4  As  far  as  experiments  have  been  made  with  sufficient 
skill  and  perseverance,  a  very  large  majority  of  mankind  have 
been  found  mesmerisable*— one  uncommonly  able  mesmeriser 
assured  me  that,  under  his  manipulation,  fourteen  out  oi  fif-' 
teen  had  proved  susceptible  of  the  influenoe.  With  the  Rev. 
Mr  Townshend  the  majority  was  smaller^— though  still  abun- 
dantly  large.  Might  I  report  mv  own  limited  experience,  it 
would  be  found  to  accord  with  that  last  cited.  A  hea^  ma- 
jority of  those  on  whom  I  operated  resolutely,  felt  the  influence 
— Hsome  of  them  very  deeply, 

5.  Some  persons  can  mesmerise  much  more  powerfully  and 
successfully  than  others.  But  as  far  as  the  trial  has  been  made 
with  determined  perseveranoe  and  skill,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  possess  the  mesmeric  power 
over  such  as  are  destitute  of  it,  is  large. 
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6.  According  to  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject,  some  per- 
sonis  are  insusceptible  of  the  mesmeric  influence,  and  some  in- 
capable of  perceptibly  imparting  it.  This  opinion,  though 
suflSciently  plausible,  and  concurred  in  by  several  distinguished 
mesmerists,  is  doubtful  at  least,  if  not  improbable. 


III.  Bemarks  on  the  Views  of  Dr  Andrew  Combe  respecting 
Sympalhy.    By  Mr  Hudson  Lowe. 

The  views  which  in  October  1841  I  brought  before  the 
readers  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  on  the  subject  of  Sympa- 
thy, are  at  variance  with  those  advanced  by  Dr  Combe  in  the 
artide  on  this  subject  inserted  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr 
Combe's  System  of  Phrenology.  The  present  short  paper, 
which  is,  with  a  few  additions,  the  same  that  I  forwarded  with 
my  essay,  and  which  could  not  then  find  place,  is  intended  to 
shew  what  I  conceive  the  fallacies  in  Dr  Combers  proposi- 
tions : — 

"  Every  internal  faculty,''  says  he,  **  like  each  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  is  most  powerfully  and  most  agreeably  roused 
into  activity  by  the  direct  presentment  of  its  own  objects.  Cau- 
tiousness, for  instance,  by  the  aspect  of  danger ;  Benevolence 
by  that  of  suffering,  and  so  on."    P.  669. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Dr  Combe  should  sjieak  of  the 
excitement  of  Cautiousness  by  danger,  and  Benevolence  by 
suffering,  as  agreeable.  Precisely  the  contrary  holds,  as  Cau- 
tiousness is  agreeably  excited  only  where  there  is  a  feeling  of 
security,  and  Benevolence  where  it  witnesses  the  happiness  of 
others. 

**  Hence,  if  two  individuals  of  nearly  similar  constitutions  of 
mind  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  same  external  causes, 
the  same  faculties  beingcalled  into  activity  in  both,  will  give  rise 
to  similar  emotions,  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  sympathize 
with  each  other.  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy,  but  it  is  not 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  that  term  is  most  correctly  ap- 
plied."    P.  669. 

Certainlly  not  correctly  applied.  If  a  house  tumbled  down 
and  half'^i-dozen  persons  ran  at  the  same  time  to  escape  from 
the  ruins,  we  should  by  no  means  describe  them  as  sympa- 
thizing with  each  other,  although  all  influenced  by  the  same 
external  causes. 

**  By  a  law  of  our  constitution,  the  natural  language  of  any 
active  faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  facultv  to  action, 
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and,  consequenlly,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotion  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  witness  it."     P.  669. 

This  remark  does  not  appear  well-founded  ;  the  forbidding 
stmts  of  Self-Esteem,  if  it  excited  indignation  when  assumedby 
an  eqnal,  would  in  a  child  excite  laughter.  The  anger  of  one 
man  excites  fear,  of  another  resentment,  of  a  third  contempt. 
In  one  man  that  degree  of  self-satisfaction  may  command  re- 
i^>ect,  which  in  a  second  is  resented  as  unwarranted  assump- 
tion, and  in  a  third  passed  by  with  a  smile  of  derision.  In 
some  instances,  Dr  Combers  doctrine  leads  to  strange  conse- 
quences ;  according  to  it,  when  the  child  was  frightened  at 
Hector,  Hector  should  be  frightened  at  the  child. 

Dr  Combe  holds,  that  when  we'retum  the  anger  of  an  angry 
man,  this  is  a  case  of  sjrmpathy,  though  in  popular  language  it 
may  be  said  that  in  this  case  we  do  hot  sympathize  with  him. 
P.  673.  Not  only  in  popular  but  in  universal  language  it  would 
be  said  that  we  did  not  sympathize  with  him,  but  rather  that 
we  were  actuated  by  antipathy  to  him.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  prove  that  sympathy  and  antipathy  are  not  the  same 
thing.  Here  Dr  Combe  seems  regardless  of  the  force  and 
value  of  words  in  psychological  speculation.  Words,  how- 
ever, though  only  one  and  not  the  most  perfect  means  for  con- 
veying conceptions  relating  to  sensible  phenomena,  are  the 
sole  means  we  possess  for  conveying  those  relating  to  the  emo- 
tions and  the  intellect.  More  than  this ;  a  violation  of  lan- 
guage is,  on  questions  of  this  nature,  an  almost  infallible  sign 
of  an  error  in  thought.  Consciousness  is  the  only  primary 
source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  psychology  (I -refer  to  re- 
marks in  my  essay,  October  1841),  and  language  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  consciousness  of  collective  humanity.  While 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  connection  between  sympathy 
and  a  special  portion  of  the  brain,  the  seats  of  the  various  an- 
tipathetic affections  are  already  fixed  in  Combativeness,  the 
direct  Amotion  or  tendency  of  which  is  opposition,  hostility ; 
Destructiveness,  or  the  tendency  to  inflict  pain  and  injury,* 
and  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  the  principles  of  conceal- 
ment and  apprehension,  which,  if  not  wholly  antipathetic  prin- 
ciples, at  least  most  frequently  act  in  that  sense.  The  highest 
degree  of  antipathy  conceivable  is  where  a  man,  filled  by  hosti- 
lity and  hatred  to  another,  is  yet  obliged  to  tremble  and  con- 
ceal himself  from  his  adversary  ;  that  is,  where  all  these  prin- 
ciples act  together  and  influence  each  other  by  their  recipro- 
cal action.     Dr  Combe  leads  his  readers  to  suppose,  in  page 

*  The  papers  by  Mr  Ilobert  Cox  on  these  two  organs  seem  to  me  to 
contain  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  clearest  exposition  of  their  func- 
tions to  be  found  in  works  on  Phrenology,  and  my  definitions  are  in 
accordance  with  them. 

VOL.  XVI.— N.  S.  NO.  XXllI.  R     ^  , 
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672-3,  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  admit  that  the  angry  passion 
might  be  excited  sjmpathetioally.  If  such  be  his  intention^  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  following  among  other  passages  in 
tiie  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  shewing  that  the  case  waa 
otherwise :  ''  A  person  becomes  contemptible  who  tamely  sits 
still  and  submits  to  insults,  without  attempting  either  to  repel 
or  revenge  them.  We  cannot  enter  into  his  indifferenoe  uid 
insensibility  ;  we  call  his  behaviour  mean-spiritedness,  and  are 
fbs  really  provoked  by  it  as  by  the  insolence  of  his  adversary. 
Even  the  mob  are  enraged  to  see  any  man  submit  patiently  to 
affronts  and  ill-usage.  They  desire  to  see  this  insolence  re- 
sented, and  resented  by  the  person  who  suffers  from  it.  They 
017  to  him  with  fury  to  defend  or  to  revenge  himself.  If  his 
indignation  rouses  at  last,  they  heartily  applaud  and  sympa- 
thize with  it.  It  enlivens  their  own  indignation  against  his 
enemy,  whom  they  rejoice  to  see  him  attack  in  turn,  and  are 
as  really  gratified  by  his  revenge,  provided  it  is  not  immode- 
rate, as  if  the  injury  had  been  done  to  themselves."  (Lib.  cit. 
Part  I.  sec.  2,  Of  Propriety.)*  All  that  Dr  Combe  has  done 
then,  is  to  confound  the  direct  with  the  sympathetic  action  of 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness :  he  would  apply  the  term 
not  only  to  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  soldiers  fighting  on 
the  same  side,  but  also  to  the  hostility  excited  in  them  by  the 
aspect  of  the  enemy.  An  instance  from  my  schoolboy  recol- 
lection of  Greek  history  occurs  to  me  as  peculiariy  adapted 
to  place  this  discovery  in  a  striking  light.  The  Theban  Band 
of  Sacred  Brothers,  who  were  knit  by  the  closest  ties  of  mutual 
sympathy^  ace  said  to  have  had  their  courage  and  devotion 
to  their  cause  wonderfully  animated  by  this  feeling.  Here  all 
may  speak  of  the  sympathetic  excitation  of  martial  fury ;  but 
Dr  Combe  would  describe  them  as  sympathetically  affected  to 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  who  cut  them  down. 

Dr  Combe  points  out,  as  Adam  Smith  had  already  done, 
that  we  sympathize  more  readily  with  the  dictates  of  the  hi^- 
er  feelings,  than  those  of  the  animal  impulses.  Now,  that  our 
sjrmpathy  does  follow  such  laws,  and  that,  where  we  sympathize 
with  the  inferior  desires,  it  is  when  they  act  rather  under  the 
guidance  of  the  intellect  than  from  their  o^vn  blind  force,  is 
perfectly  in  harmony  with,  and  a  strong  support  to,  the  view 
I  have  advocated,  which  represents  sympathy  as  peculiarly 
manifested  by  an  organ  situate  in  the  anterior-superior  region 
of  the  brain,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  organs  of  Be- 
nevolence, Veneration,  Comparison  (cognition  of  resemblance), 

*  See  also  Part  II.  sec.  2,  '^  As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the 
evil  that  is  done,"  Ac.     Part  III.  chap.  4.     Part  VIII.  chap.  3,  &c. 
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and  Causality ;  but  quite  at  variance  with  that  advocated  by 
Dr  Combe,  which  regards  it  as  an  instinctive  manifestation  of 
all  the  faculties,  animal  or  moral.  At  the  conclusion,  p.  676-7) 
are  some  critical  remarks  on  Adam  Smith,  which  appear  to 
me  unsound.  "  In  beholding  sufiering,"  says  Dr  Combe,  "  we 
feel  deep  commiseration  with  its  object,  simply  because  the 
faculty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  to  manifest  this 
emotion,  is  a  primitive  mental  power,  having  the  same  relation 
to  external  misery  or  pain  that  light  has  to  the  eye  ;  and  as 
such,  it  is  as  instaintly  and  irresistibly  roused  by  the  present- 
ment of  a  sufferine  object,  as  the  eye  is  by  the  admission  of 
light,  or  the  ear  by  the  percussion  of  sounds.  In  witnessing 
another's  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  minc^ 
first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
fancy  to  oursdves  the  pain  which  he  endures.  But  the  pity 
always  precedes,  and  the  effort  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  pity.'^ 

Light,  however,  direcUy  impinges  on  the  eye,  as  sound  on 
the  ear ;  but  the  emotion  of  pity,  with  whatever  organ  con- 
nected, mu8t  ensue  on  a  previous  intellectual  conception.  Our 
idea  of  suffering  is  formed  from  our  own  consciousness,  and 
when  we  feel  pity,  it  is  because  we  conceive  a  being  capable  of 
similar  emotions  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  pity  insensitive  in- 
animate matter ;  we  pitysuffering.  All  pity  presupposes  a  know- 
ledge of  suffering,  and  this  sumring  is  obviously  a  conception 
which  we  can  only  have  as  sensitive  and  as  conscious  beings ; 
the  emotion,  in  fact,  supposes  several  intellectual  operations. 
These,  however,  in  cases  of  physical  suffering,  are  so  elemen- 
tary, so  early  and  easily  formed,  and  become  so  habitual,  that 
most  certainly  a  small  endowment  of  intellect  is  little  obstacle 
to  the  activity  of  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  placed  in  re- 
lation, and  the  contrast  between  the  benevolent  idiot  and  the 
hard-hearted  man  of  intellect  has  little  to  do  with  the  solution 
of  the  question.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  emotion  of  sym- 
pathy or  pity,  once  formed,  quickens  the  suggestions  of  the 
intellect  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  object,*  and  is  re-excited 
by  these  in  a  constant  reciprocation  of  action  and  reaction. 
But  when  Dr  Combe  goes  on  to  say,  that  pity  precedes  the  con- 
ception of  pain,  he  falls  into  an  error  still  more  extreme  ;  for  if 
we  have  no  conception  that  another  person  is  in  pain,  why  or 
how  should  we  compassionate  him — ^where  is  the  motive  of  our 
pity  ?  This  discovery  of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  Dr  Combe, 
however,  calls  a  principle,  and  he  declares  that  when,  on  see- 
ing a  blow  aimed  at  another^  we  draw  in  our  own  leg  or  arm, 

•  Vide  the  second  part  of  my  essav,  paiHm,  in  Phrenological  Journal. 
October  1841. 
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we  do  so  with  a  view  to  ourseltes,  or  danger  affecting  ourselveB. 
Bat  as  neither  our  senses  nor  our  intellect  inform  us  that  we 
are  in  danger,  as, — on  the  other  hand,  they  are  hj  the  supposi- 
tion directed  to  that  which  menacesanother, — ^it  is  self-evident 
that  if  we  act  as  if  the  blow  was  aimed  at  ourselves,  we  do  bo 
by  a  species  of  moral  transposition  with  the  sufferer,  by  feeling 
with  (sym-pathizing  with)  him,  by  something  resembling,  though 
not  iaentical  with,  a  temporary  belief  that  we  are  in  his  situa- 
tion. 

Charlotte  Cottage,  Cadooan  Terrace, 
Chelsea,  March  8.  1843. 


IV. — Bemarks   on  the   Varieties  of  Talent  for  Acquiring 
Languages,     By  Dr  GusTAp  Kombst, 

To  George  Combe,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  re- 
marks, which  were  forced  upon  me  whilst  reading  some  of  the 
new  chapters  of  the  last  edition  of  your  System  oi  Phrenology. 

From  voL  ii.  pp.  131,  396-7»  I  see  that  there  is  still  some 
doubt  existing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  of  Language,  as  it 
seems  difficult  to  explain  why  one  set  of  persons  acquire  easily 
the  spirit,  and  others  scarcely  more  than  the  mere  words,  of 
languages.  I  should  be  glad  if  I,  from  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  German,  could  afford  some  clew  for  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  Having  taught  many  hundreds  of  persons 
my  native  language,  I  v/as  forced  to  make  observations  on  the 
greater  or  less  facility  which  my  pupils  exhibited  in  acquiring 
the  language. 

Persons  m  whom  the  reflective  organs  are  largely  developed, 
will  catch  easily  the  spirit  of  a  language ;  but  unless  they  have 
also  a  large  development  of  the  perceptive  organs,  they  will 
not  make  rapid  progress  in  the  details,  and  will  blunder  fre- 
quently with  regard  to  grammatical  rules.  But  besides  this,  it 
seems  to  me  that  also  Tune,  Time,  and  Imitation,  must  be 
pretty  well  developed  to  make  a  person  acquire  a  language  in 
all  its  bearings  and  for  all  purposes.  Thus  I  find,  that  persons 
sometimes  are  good  speakers  but  write  badly,  and  even  would 
not  understand  a  book  thoroughly ;  while  the  two  latter  accom- 
plishments may  exist  without  the  former.  Generally  ladies,  if 
they  take  to  speaking  at  all,  are  more  ready  and  proficient  in 
this  respect  than  men.  But  I  have  also  had  two  extraordinary 
cases  of  ladies,  who,  after  taking  five  lessons  only,  wrote  a  let- 
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ter  of  their  own  composition,  filling  two  octavo  pages,  without 
a  blunder.  Both  these  ladies  learnt  the  German  together,  and 
both  were  distinguished  for  the  development  of  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties. 

I  would  thus  infer,  that  to  be  a  good  scholar  in  languages, 
requires,  besides  the  organ  of  Language,  a  good  development 
of  some  other  organs,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
be  either  a  good  speaker,  or  to  read  a  language  easily,  or  to 
penetrate  into  its  spirit.  Accordingly,  we  would  have  three 
classes  of  talents  for  languages : — 

1.  Language*  +  perceptive  +  reflective  faculties;  constituting 
good  philologists,  without  reference  to  speaking  a  language. 

2.  Language  +  perceptive  faculties  +  Time  +  Tune  +  Imita- 
tion ;  constituting  good  speakers.     And, 

3.  Language  +  reflective  faculties  +  moderate  perceptive  fa- 
culties +  moderate  Time,  &c. ;  enabling  persons  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  a  language. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  supposition  that  every  organ,  what- 
ever may  be  its  individual  development,  forms  a  combination 
with  other  organs,  upon  the  nature  of  which  its  strength,  mani- 
festation, &c.,  to  a  great  extent  depend. 

The  suggestion  of  groups  of  organs,  which  has  been  made 
by  Phrenologists,  I  thmk  is  an  excellent  one.  For  every  group 
there  must  be  a  central  or  leading  organ,  which  gives  tone  and 
colour  to  the  whole  group.  These  groups  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  in  all  men ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every  individual  the 
groups  will  be  constituted,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  one 
or  the  other  organ,  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  groups  of  organs  in  an  individual,  and  the  relative 
bearing  of  the  groups  to  each  other,  we  will  be  able  to  form  a 
very  accurate  estimate  of  an  individual's  character. 

These  are  nothing  but  some  hasty  remarks;  but  I  think 
thejr  are  not  quite  groundless,  as  they  are  the  result  of  obser- 
vation. What  seems  to  me  as  still  wanting  in  Phrenology  is, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the  organs  entering  into 
the  combination  of  an  individuates  mind.  By  ascertaining  th^se 
proportions,  and  their  relative  strength  and  influence  upon 
each  other.  Phrenology  would  approach  nearer  to  the  rank  of 
a  mathematical  science;  and  this  is  the  evident  tendency 
of  all  sciences,  viz.,  to  prove  the  nexus  of  causality  between  all 
things  that  are. 

But  to  return  to  the  organ  of  Language.  It  is  very  well 
known,  that  children  readily  acquire  any  language.     This  is 

*  Where  no  attribute  is  given,  tlie  organs  are  supposed  to  be  largely  de- 
veloped. 
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commonly  accounted  for,  1«^,  by  the  strength  of  their  memory ; 
2c//y,  by  comparative  narrownesa  of  sphere  of  thought ;  and, 
3rf/y,  by  great  power  of  imitation. 

I  would  lay  a  greater  stress  on  the  last  supposition  ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  from  observation,  whether  Imitation  is  with  children 
comparatively  more  developed  than  other  organs.  But  I  con- 
clude this  from  certain  facts.  The  Sclavonian  tribes,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  the  reflective  faculties  are  generally  very  low, 
whilst  the  perceptive  ones  are  rather  large,  have  a  great  imi- 
tative talent,  which  they  shew  in  learning  with  a  surprising 
facility  all  kinds  of  mechanical  processes.  They  ttlso  (Acquire 
languages  more  easily  than  any  nation  of  which  I  know.  Their 
facilities  in  that  respect  are  so  great,  that  frequently  you  do 
not  find  with  persons  of  Sclavonian  origin  the  least  trace  of 
foreign  accent,  when  speaking  a  language  not  their  mother 
ton^e. 

Next  to  them  in  this  respect  are  the  modem  Greeks,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  of  Sclavonian  origin,  and,  where  they 
are  not  purely  Sclavonian,  are  a  cross-bre^  in  which  the  Scla- 
vonian enters  very  largely. 

Then  follow  the  Germans ;  next  to  these  the  Danes  and  the 
Norwegians ;  then  the  Scotch ;  then  the  Italians ;  then  the 
English ;  and  last  of  all  the  French.  Of  Spaniards  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience.  The  higher  class  of  the  Hungarians 
likewise  acquire  foreign  languages  very  easily. 
'  Perhaps  these  facts — ^by  comparing  in  different  nations  the 
leading  faculties  connected  with  language— may  serve,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  define  the  nature  of  this  organ  more  distinctly. 
I  am, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly  and  respectfully, 

GUSTAP  KOMBST. 
Edinburgh  9th  April,  1843. 


ZZ.  OA8SS  AZfD  FACTS. 

I. — Interesting  Mesmero-phrenoloyieal  Case  of  a  Young  Lady, 
By  Mr  James  Simpson. 

To  THE  Editor  of  thb  Phrenolooioal  Journal. 

Sir,— Since  I  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  Mesmero- 
phrenology,  describingthe  experiments  T  had  seen  in  London,* 
I  have  witnessed  Mr  E.  T.  Craig's  experiments,  both  in  pub- 

•  Vol.  XV.  p.  364. 
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lio  and  private,  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  been  one  of  a  oommittee 
oompoaed  of  medical  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have,  at  two 
0itting8,  tested  his  proceedings  with  the  most  seruptdous  watch- 
fulness, and  in  the  fairest  possible  circumstanoes,  and  have 
(some  of  them  at  least)  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  applying 
several  trying  tests,  that  his  subjects  were  in  contmued  sleep, 
and  therefore  as  incapable  of  collusive  acting,  physically,  as, 
from  my  knowledge  of  Mr  Craig  for  more  than  ten  years,  I  be- 
heve  him  to  be,  morally.  In  presence  of  the  oommittee,  a 
tooth  was  extracted  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  subjects  (a 
young  man  who  accompanied  Mr  C.  on  his  tour),  by  Mr 
Nasmyth,  the  first  dentist  in  Edinburgh,  the  countenance  re- 
maining calm,  and  without  the  slightest  expression  of  pain. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  describe  an  experiment 
made  in  my  own  house  by  Mr  Craig,  which  could  not  be  pub- 
licly repeated,  and  was  performed  on  a  person  and  in  circum- 
stances so  entirely  above  all  possibility  of  deception  or  illusion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  Mesmerism  and  Phrenology,  that 
I  hold  Mr  Craig  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  publication, 
as  operating  favourably  upon  all  his  other  cases — on  the  maxim 
Verum  in  nno,  terum  in  omnibusy  which,  although  not  invari- 
ably true,  like  its  converse,  is  clearly  tme  in  Mr  Craig's  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  demonstrating  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
delude  the  public  in  his  exhibitions.  My  own  conviction  is 
only  increased  in  strength  by  reflecting  on  the  other  cases  I 
have  seen,  and  the  stiO  greater  number  I  have  heard  of  from 
highly  respectable  authorities,  in  England  and  America. 

One  evening  last  week,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  hold- 
ing a  high  public  situation  in  Edinburgh,  paid  my  family  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  three  of  her  daughters  and  a  young 
lady  from  England,  then  her  visitor.  As  the  young  people  had 
through  their  mother  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  trial  made  of 
their  susceptibility  of  the  mesmeric  influence,  Mr  Craig  was 
invited  to  meet  them.  To  him  they  were  all  perfect  strangers. 
One  of  the  young  ladies,  after  some  persuasion — ^for  when  the 
moment  came  the  aspirants  were  rather  timid — sat  down  for 
the  operation.  Her  age  is  about  fifteen — temperament  nervo- 
lymphatio— expression  composed,  mild,  good-natured,  sincere, 
and  grave — ^manner  quiet,  remarkably  gentle,  and  modest. 
She  was  a  subject  from  whom  we  did  not  look  for  lively  mani- 
festations of  either  intellect  or  feeling.  Her  family  bore 
witness  that  she  knew  Phrenology  only  by  name,  had  given 
it  no  attention,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  or- 
gans, or  of  their  manifestations  in  words,  expression,  gesture, 
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or  demeanour.  I  need  not  say  that  all  tutoring  by  Mr  Crmg, 
collusion  with  him,  or  bribery  by  him,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Her  father,  whom  I  saw  two  days  afterwards,  assured 
me  that  she  could  not  have  imagined,  much  less  acted^  the 
things  now  to  be  described.  It  was  a  case  (to  use  a  law 
phrase)  omni  ezceptione  major.  After  one  or  two  interrup- 
tions which  lengthened  the  process,  she  was  consigned  to  sleep 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  during  the  whole  subsequent  eicpe- 
riments  her  eyes  remained  closely  shut.  She  evinced  the 
mesmeric  attraction  to  the  operator,  and  was  unwilling  to  lose 
hold  of  his  hand.  The  cerebral  organs  to  be  excited  were 
cliosen  by  myself,  and  communicated  to  Mr  Craig.  The  first 
was  BenevoUnce,  which,  when  touched,  was  manifested  in  a 
verk  kindly  and  gentle  smile,  but  without  words  or  action. 
Self 'Esteem  was  next  tried.  The  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  calm  self-complacency.  She  stood  up  and  hurried- 
ly undid  one  of  two  very  long  and  thick  tails  in  which  her  hair 
was  plaited,  threw  it  out  over  her  arm,  and  displayed  it,  hold- 
ing it  out  to  view  with  a  graceful,  almost  theatrical  air.  Her 
face,  as  she  did  so,  expressed  the  extreme  of  self-approbation. 
To  get  her  to  talk,  Mr  C.  touched  the  eyes  so  as  to  excite 
Language^  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing.  She  answered, 
'*  Shewing  my  hair,  to  be  sure."'  **  Are  you  proud  of  your 
hair  V  *♦  Yes,  I  am."'  "  Oh !  it  is  very  ordinary  hair."  The 
answer  to  this  was  a  most  dogmatic  pout  of  the  under  lip,  and 
a  silent  turn  away  in  scorn.  Lave  of  Approbation  was  then 
touched,  still  allowing  Self-Esteem  to  act,  to  observe  their 
joint  action — for  they  generally  act  together  in  life.  The 
eflFect  was  marked  by  all  present — the  haughty  air  of  pride 
gave  way  to  the  more  pliant  expression  of  vanity ;  the  other 
tail  was  rapidly  undone  that  the  contributions  of  approbation 
might  be  the  greater ;  and  the  entire  chevelure  was  held  up  on 
both  sides,  and  parted  becomingly  on  the  face,  which  smiled 
with  something  of  a  coquettish  air,  quite  different  from  the  self- 
conceited  look  which  had  just  been  exhibited.  The  expression 
and  attitude  were  so  pleasing,  that  one  of  her  own  sisters  re- 
marked, what  we  all  concurred  in,  "  She  is  beautiful !"  a  proof 
how  much  the  expression  of  feeling  is  a  constituent  of  beautv. 
Her  sister  mentioning  in  a  whisper  that  she  was  remarkably 
fond  of  children,  Philoprogenitiveness  was  signified  to  Mr  C. 
It  appeared  to  me,  that  instead  of  touching  that  organ  in  its 
centre,  ho  touched  its  two  sides,  and  trespassed  on  Adhesive- 
ness ;  and  this  suspicion  was  verified  by  the  manifestation,  for 
her  attraction  to  Mr  0.  was  not  merely  mesmeric — ^it  became 
inconveniently  adhesive,  and  the  graspings  of  the  hand  more 
and  more  energetic.     When  he  disengaged  himself  and  moved 
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away,  she  followed  him  round  the  r6om,  expressing  a  great 
uneasiness  at  the  separation,  and  even  mounting  upon  an  ot- 
toman after  him — her  expression  conveying  suffering  and 
anxiety,  which  subsided  into  a  happy  tranquillity  whenever  he 
sat  down  beside  her.  Wishing  to  see  the  effect  of  raising 
Combativeness,  that  organ  was  touched  ;  instantly,  she  writhed 
or  fidgetted  in  a  way  so  like  pain,  that  her  mother  begged  she 
miglit  be  awakened.  She  beat  down  the  operator''8  hands  from 
her  head,  rose  and  again  followed  him  round  the  room,  and  in 
passing  me,  treated  me  with  a  smart  back-handed  blow  on  the 
breast.  This  striking  proof  of  her  being  in  a  state  violently 
opposed  to  her  ordinary  timid,  modest,  and  respectful  charac- 
ter, will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Her  mesmeriser  now  told  her  that  it  was  odd  and  particu- 
lar to  go  about  with  her  hair  streaming  ;  she  with  still  greater 
rapidity  than  she  had  taken  it  down,  sat  down  on  the  carpet 
and  plaited  up  both  tails  with  perfect  correctness,  tying  them 
each  with  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  rejecting  a  piece  given  her  as 
not  her  own  ;  and  we  observed  that  she  held  one  elbow  firm 
on  Mr  Craig's  knee  as  he  sat  beside  her,  to  prevent  him  escap- 
ing during  the  performance  of  her  toilet. 

At  her  mother'*s  earnest  request,  the  young  lady  was  now 
awakened,  and  simply  by  the  operator  blowing  upon  her  head 
for  a  minute  or  two.  As  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  she 
was  unwilling  to  be  completely  wakened,  and,  laying  her  head 
on  the  high  back  of  the  chair,  entreated  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  on.  As,  however,  her  bed  at  home  was  deemed 
the  fitter  place  for  this  indulgence,  she  was  completely  roused, 
and  exhibited  considerable  embarrassment. 

What  the  family  reported  to  me  next  day,  is  not  the  least 
lingular  part  of  this  interesting  case.  Hers,  it  seems,  was 
one  of  the  rare  instances  where  there  is  only  partial  oblivion, 
afterwards,  of  the  state  during  the  mesmeric  sleep.  She  told 
them  that  she  had  an  occasional  consciousness,  as  she  described 
it,  of  where  she  was,  and  then  sarv  those  who  were  about  her. 
She  said  she  did  not  know  how  it  came,  but  she  was  filled  with 
a  high  and  proud  feeling  of  her  own  merit,  importance,  and 
beauty,  and  of  contempt  for  all  present  except  her  mesmeri- 
ser. She  farther  thought  that  she  *was  the  object  of  envy, 
especially  to  one  of  my  daughters,  whom  she  named.  She 
was  quite  convinced,  she  said,  that  I  had  *'  thumped****  her  on 
the  head,  and  longed  to  fly  at  me  and  beat  me  in  return.  This, 
Mr  Craig  said,  nmst  have  arisen  from  my  having  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  spot  he  touched,  touching  another  myself,  imme- 
diately before  he  excited  Combativeness.  Her  eyes  were 
closely  shut  when  she  passed  me  and  gave  me  a  blow,  and  I 
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was  the  only  one  so  distinguished.  She,  ahnost  immediately 
after  waking,  complained  to  her  sisters  of  my  radeness  to 
her,  and  went  home,  and  to  bed,  nay,  rose  next  morning,  un- 
persuaded  and  unpersaadable  that  the  charge  was  a  hal- 
lucination of  her  mesmeric  state.  She  yielded  at  last  to  the 
concurring  assurance  of  her  mother  and  sisters  and  their  rai- 
tor,  so  far  as  to  pardon  me ;  which  is  the  more  generous^  afl 
her  own  impression,  as  the  best  witness,  is  still  against  me, 
and  that  the  blow  she  dealt  to  me  at  the  time  was  very  well 
bestowed.  She  described  her  state  as  one  of  a  degree  of  hajH 
piness  quite  unwonted,  in  which  she  had  neither  power  nor 
wish  to  resist  her  delighted  feelings ;  and  the  return  to  realitief 
as  extremely  depressing  and  dull — a  state  in  which  she  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  the  next  day.  The  family,  however,  to 
her  great  regret,  would  not  permit  a  repetition  of  the  mes- 
merisation. 

The  Phrenologist  and  the  Mesmerist  will  at  once  make  the 
various  applications  of  this  case  to  their  respective  sciences. 
I  am,  &c. 

James  Simpson. 


11.  Case  of  Irresistible  Propensity  to  Imitate  Gestures  and 
Motions, 

The  following  "  Extract  of  a  Letter  written  from  Aberdeen, 
Feb.  17, 1676-7,  by  Mr  Greorge  Garden,  concerning  a  man  of 
a  strange  imitating  nature,*'  was  originally  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  No.  134,  p.  842,  and  is  re- 
printed in  the  Abridgment  of  that  work  by  Drs  Button, 
Shaw,  and  Pearson,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  The  case  has  already  ap- 
peared in  this  Journal  (vol.  x.  p.  370),  as  given  at  second- 
hand in  Dr  Plot's  History  of  StaflFordshire ;  but  our  readers, 
it  is  presumed,  will  not  object  to  see  the  original  account. 
The  narrator  is  characterised  by  Dr  Plot  as  *'  the  reverend 
and  learned  Dr  Garden.'' 

'*  I  remember  when  Mr  Scougall  and  I  were  with  you  last 
summer,  we  had  occasioato  speak  of  a  man  in  this  country  very 
remarkable  for  something  peculiar  in  his  temper,  that  inclines 
him  to  imitate  unawares  all  the  gestures  and  motions  of  those 
with  whom  he  converses.  We  then  had  never  seen  him  ourselves. 
Since  our  return,  we  were  together  at  Strachbogie,  where  he 
dwells,  and,  notwithstanding  all  we  had  heard  of  him  before, 
were  somewhat  surprised  with  the  oddness  of  this  dotterel 
quality.  This  person,  named  Donald  Monro,  being  a  little,  old, 
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and  very  plain  man,  of  a  thin  slender  body,  has  been  subject 
to  this  infirmity,  as  he  told  us,  from  his  Tery  infancy.  ELe  is 
very  loath  to  have  it  observed,  and,  therefore,  casts  down  his 
eyes  when  he  walks  in  the  streets,  and  turns  them  aside  when 
he  is  in  company.  We  had  made  several  trials  before  he  per- 
ceived our  design ;  and  afterwards  had  much  to  do  to  make 
him  stay.  We  caressed  him  as  much  as  we  could,  and  had 
then  the  opportunity  to  obserffe,  that  he  imitated  not  only  the 
scratchiuj?  of  the  head,  but  also  the  wringing  of  the  hands, 
wiping  of  the  nose,  stretching  forth  of  the  arms,  &c.  And 
we  needed  not  strain  compliment  to  persuade  him  to  be  cover- 
ed, for  he  still  put  off  and  on  as  he  saw  us  do ;  and  all  this 
with  so  much  exactness,  and  yet  with  such  a  natural  and  un- 
affected air,  that  we  could  not  so  much  as  suspect  he  did  it 
on  design.  When  we  held  both  his  hands,  and  caused  ano- 
ther to  make  such  motions,  he  pressed  to  get  free ;  but  when 
we  would  have  known  more  particularly  how  he  found  himself 
affected,  he  could  only  give  us  this  simple  answer,  that  it 
vexed  his  heart  and  his  brain." 

It  is  curious  that  only  gestures  and  motions  appear  to  have 
been  imitated  by  this  in£vidual.  The  propensity  is  not  said 
to  have  been  manifested  with  regard  to  voices  and  other 
sounds. 


III.  Case  of  Hysteria^  vrith  Loss  of  Verbal  Language, 
Communicated  by  Mr  J.  L.  Levison. 

Mrs  R.,  a  young  married  woman,  aged  18  years,  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  healthy  mother  and  a  sicldy  father.  The  latter, 
having  suffered  from  infancy  from  curvature  of  the  spine,  was, 
I  am  told,  very  passionate,  and  probably  sometimes  harsh  with 
his  children ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  kind  parent,  and  his 
daughter  appeared  to  enjoy  very  good  health,  until  about  three 
years  since,  when  she  lost  a  favourite  and  highly  talented  uncle. 
The  latter  had  been  an  inmate  in  her  father's  house  during  his 
illness,  and  she  had  been  his  attendant.  The  first  consequence 
was  observed  aft^r  his  last  struggle,  during  which  time  she  had 
dropped  into  a  feverish  sleep,  from  which  her  sister  suddenly 
awoke  her  to  impart  the  fact ;'  and  subsequently  she  entered 
Uie  room  in  which  her  uncle'*s  body  lay,  and  from  which  it  was 
to  be  shortly  removed,  when  a  young  woman,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  being  there,  she  persuaded  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  with  her  nervous  system  already  affected. 
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to  touch  the  corpse,  in  order  to  feel  how  cold  he  was.  The 
girl  mechanically  complied,  shivered,  and  was  taken  with  her 
present  painful  fits  of  hysteria.  Medical  men  tried  every  thing 
they  could  to  relieve  her — ^blisters,  bleeding,  anti-spasmodics, 
change  of  air,  and  finally  marriage.  Between  her  and  her 
husband  a  very  strong  attachment  exists.  But  none  of  these 
changes  produced  any  marked  improvement.  When  she  be- 
came pregnant,  the  fits  increased  in  violence  and  duration,  and 
even  now  that  her  little  girl  is  three  months  old,  she  continues 
a  similar  sufferer,  the  interval  or  convalescent  period  never 
exceeding  three  weeks.  When  I  saw  her,  a  short  time  since, 
she  had  had  what  she  correctly  calls  '*  the  choaks,*'  very  bad, 
but  she  seemed  then  in  a  calm  and  very  happy  state  of  mind, 
and  spoke  of  many  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  all  that  a  stranger 
would  have  observed  in  the  pretty,  modest,  little  woman  he 
was  talking  to,  was  that  her  voice  was  husky,  as  if  her  throat 
was  inflamed.  I  called  the  next  night,  when  she  complained  of 
pains  in  her  forehead,  and  a  lancinating  pain  over  the  superior 
portion  of  the  orbit,  or  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Langtiage^ 
and  suddenly  she  was  taken  in  a  fit.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck  appeared  gorged,  and  were  so  unnaturally  distended  that 
they  seemed  as  if  they  must  burst  The  throat  itself  was  propor- 
tionably  swollen,  attended  with  a  sense  of  painful  suffocation 
and  contractions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  legs,  and  other  muscular 
distortions  of  the  whole  body.  The  face  was  as  red  as  in  scar- 
let fever ;  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  were  injected,  and  the 
optic,  nerves  seemed  so  much  pressed  upon,  as  to  induce  a 
painful  kind  oi  strabismus^  presenting  a  marked  and  melancholy 
contrast  to  her  usual  expression.  Paroxysm  followed  paroxysm, 
and  when  they  ceased,  she  had  lost  all  memory  of  words,  and 
evidently  had  also  a  very  imperfect  consciousness.  This  state 
continued  about  an  half-hour,  and  when  she  made  an  attempt  to 
speak,  it  was  like  that  of  a  child  wishing  to  express  its  thoughts. 
•*  Ah  den,  den,  den  ;'"  or  •*  ah  din,  din ;  ah  da,  da,"  &c.  With 
only  this  baby  language  her  voice  and  tones  were  modified, 
when  scolding,  coaxing,  or  seemingly  communicating  her  own 
states  of  feeling  ;  it  was  always  "  the  den,  den,"  &c.  As  her 
consciousness  returned,  she  seemed  to  comprehend  all  that  was 
said  to  her,  but  still  failed  to  make  herself  intelligible.  What 
appeared  very  remarkable  was,  that  while  the  infantile  period 
seemed  most  palpable,  she  played  with  toys,  as  if  indeed  she 
had  been  a  baby.  For  all  the  week,  her  gleams  of  intelligence 
were  as  evanescent  as  an  April  sun,  and  her  fits  returned  until 
worn-out  nature  induced  heavy  sleep,  occasionally  disturbed 
with  feverish  dreams.     Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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magnetize  her  ;*  but  whether  the  effects  produced  were  influ- 
enced by  this  process,  or  were  merely  the  result  of  exhausted 
muscular  and  nervous  energy,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide. 
She  has,  however,  again  become  convalescent. 

Among  the  phenomena,  not  the  least  remarkable  are  the 
following.  Whatever  reminds  her  of  her  deceased  relative 
makes  her  experience  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  induces  her  fits ; 
but  the  moment  the  suffocating  feeling  is  overcome,  she  in* 
sanely  thrusts  her  hands  into  the  candle  or  fire  (unless  forcibly 
prevented),  as  if  she  had  some  imperfect  consciousness  that 
their  heat  would  mitigate  the  death-like  coldness  she  feels. 
When  in  health,  she  rarely,  if  ever,  speaks  of  her  uncle  /  but 
when  the  fits  come  on,  he  seems  to  be  the  one  sole  idea  that 
is  presented  to  her  mind ;  all  other  things  are  but  so  many 
subordinate  memoranda,  to  render  this  one  object  more  vivid 
to  her  diseased  imagination.  Thus  his  watch-guard,  or  any 
article  of  dress  which  was  his,  or  a  chair  or  sofa  on  which  he 
had  sat  or  rested,  ushered  in  the  ghost  of  the  deceased.  For 
example,  during  the  interval  of  one  of  her  paroxysms,  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  extravagant  mirthfulness — 
laughing  in  regular  gusts,  and  endeavouring  to  tell  something 
in  her  unintelligible  jargon ;  when  suddenly  she  took  up  the 
corner  of  a  shawl  she  had  on,  which  had  belonged  to  her  late 
uncle,  and  on  which  his  initials  were  marked,  and  the  scene 
changed  from  buoyant  gaiety  to  a  picture  of  intense  melancholy. 
Taking  up  this  sad  memento,  she  looked  at  it  with  her  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  and  realized  in  the  most  vivid  manner 
Sterne's  Maria !  When  suddenly  an  unexpected  painful  at- 
tack came  on,  which  was  followed  by  a  still  more  affecting 
scene.  She  appeared  lost  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and  her 
husband,  who  is  very  kind  to  her,  seemed  to  dread  the  results. 
He  spoke  to  her  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  shewed 
various  objects ;  but  these  attempts  were  useless.  She  con- 
trived to  gaze  on  some  object  which  absorbed  every  faculty. 
He  then  sent  for  her  baby  (as  her  large  Philoprogenitiveness 
and  Benevolence  were  always  roused  and  affected  by  its  cry) ; 
but  though  it  was  made  to  sob,  she  heeded  it  not.  Every 
sense  appeared  suspended,  and  the  spectre  which  occupied  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  still  more  and  more  intense 
interest.  Her  eyes  increased  in  brightness,  whilst  her  features 
expressed  the  greatest  terror.  At  length,  uttering  a  painful 
half  suppressed  scream,  she  suddenly  wrapped  her  left  hand, 
in  an  agitated  and  convulsed  manner,  in  her  apron,  her  whole 
body  shivering  as  if  in  contact  with  something  intensely  cold  ; 

*  When  tbe  operator  pointed  his  fingers  to  the  organs  of  Language,  it  seemed 
to  give  her  great  ease,  and  she  afterwards  induced  her  hnshand  to  do  the  same  to 
her. 
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and  an  ashy  paleness  followed,  resembling  the  hue  of  some 
scolptnred  figure  in  white  marUe,  whilst  the  fixed  stare  made 
her  a  fearful  image  of  one  "  spectre-stricken !"  And  no  doubt 
she  mentally  beheld  her  dead  uncle — ^felt  his  cold  clammy  hand 
as  on  the  occasion  when  first  she  received  the  frightful  shock. 
I  recommended  the  removal  of  every  thing  that  could  re- 
produce these  associations  ;  and  as  1  take  much  interest  in  the 
case,  it  would  afford  me  great  satisfaction,  and  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  pain  of  narrating  the  circumstances,  if  any  of  your 
medical  readers  can  suggest  the  means  of  mitigation  or  cure. 
BiRMiNOHAM^  January  22, 1843. 


IV.  Letier  on  some  Experiments  in  Neurology  and  Mesmerism. 
By  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq. 

To  George  Combe,  Esq. 

New- York,  March  10.  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir, — When  Dr  Buchanan  announced  his  lec- 
tures on  Neurology  last  faU,  I  resolved  to  attend  them.  Of 
six  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  Clinton  Hall  I  attended  the 
first  two  and  the  last ;  and  had  I  felt  compensated  for  the  time 
and  attention  I  should  have  heard  all.  His  first  and  last  lec- 
tures amounted  to  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Dr 
Gall,  and  his  arguments  consisted  of  the  feeblest  of  the  old 
and  oft-answered  objections  against  Phrenology.  He  did  not 
fairly  state  any  of  the  positions  of  the  Phrenologists,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  overthrow  by  facts  even  the  false  propositions 
stated.  My  firm  conviction  at  the  time  Waa,  that  he  had  not 
read  Dr  Gall,  and  certainly  that  he  had  not  mastered  Phreno- 
logy. There  were  present  several  intelligent  phrenologists, 
who  concurred  in  saying  that  Dr  B.'s  attack  upon  Phrenology 
was  unfair  and  feeble.  Dr  Buchanan  appears  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  nervous-sanguine  temperament,  with  a 
large  brain — Causality  being  very  prominent,  and  Self-Esteem 
large.  He  appears  to  be  quite  sincere,  but  is  very  ambitious 
of  discovery.  1  have  never  in  the  same  space  of  time  heard  so 
much  theory  and  so  little  fact  from  any  scientific  gentleman. 
The  audience  called  for  experiments,  and  the  Doctor  indulged 

them  moderately.     He  operated  on  the  arm  of  Dr till 

it  apparently  lost  all  muscular  energy ;  then  by  a  few  passes 
he  restored  it  to  full  power ;  and  continuing  the  operation,  he 
increased  its  strength  nearly  two-fold,  as  was  shewn  by  Dr  P.'s 
lifting  weights  at  different  periods  during  the  operation ;  Dr 
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P.  stating  that,  at  each  attempt,  he  exerted  his  entire  strength, 

which  appeared  to  be  the  fact.     Dr is  very  nervous, 

very  grave,  and  is,  I  am  told,  a  Swedenborgian.  In  the  course 
of  one  lecture,  Dr  £uchanan  stated  that  he  had  met  by  acci- 
dent with  a  Mr ,  a  gentleman  in  some  way  connected 

with  the  press,  and  had  found  him  very  "  impressible ;"  that 
he  had  touched  his  organ  of  *'  rotary  motion' '  with  the  most 

satisfactory  results ;  and  he  called  upon  Mr to  speak  out. 

Whereupon  a  gentleman  with  a  very  sanguine  aspect  and  a 
wild  eye,  arose  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  declared  that  Dr.  B. 
had  applied  his  fingers  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  that  he  soon 
felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  spin  round ;  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  whirl,  and  did  whirl,  round  and  round  Uke  a  top. 
His  statement  was  received  with  cheers,  and  the  audience  de- 
manded a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  Against  this  Mr  ■ 
protested  on  account  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  operation,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  seeingthe  experiment  by  the 

*'  eye  of  faith.*^    Mr did,  however,  consent  to  enter  the 

de^  with  Dr  B.  and  to  undergo  minor  experiments.  He  was 
touched  on  the  chin,  and  experienced  a  sensation  of  heat.  Dr 
B.,  with  his  fingers  placed  somewhere  on  his  head,  asked  him 
how  he  felt.  To  which  he  replied,  after  some  hesitation,  **  I  feel 
as  though  I  could  walk  ;"*  and  to  prove  this,  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  desk  with  triumphant  success.  These  experi- 
ments were  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  spectators,  and  after 
indulging  in  a  few  more,  Dr  B.  declared  that  he  preferred  to 
conduct  them  in  a  more  private  manner,  and  called  for  a  com- 
mittee. Three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  select  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation — Judge  Scott,  Mr  E.  C.  Benedict,  and 
another  gentleman — ^the  two  former  being  phrenologists. 
They  selected  the  committee,  and  were  themselves  added  to 
it,  and  the  investigation  went  on  to  a  final  report.  While  the 
committee  were  making  their  arrangements,  I  expressed  to  the 
rev.  Mr a  wish  to  witness  a  phreno-mesmeric  experi- 
ment by  some  private  gentleman  whom  I  should  know,  upon  a 
subject  whom  I  could  carefuUy  scrutinize,  and  that  we  should 
be  alone.  He  immediately  made  an  appointment  at  his  house, 
and  proposed  himself  to  be  the  operator.     I  went  in  company 

with  Dr ,  but  we  found  a  great  many  persons  there.  The 

reverend  gentleman  did  not  operate,  and  instead  of  a  neat  and 
quiet  experiment  upon  a  new  subject,  we  had  present  a  blind 

girl  who  had  become  famous  in  this  business,  Mrs ,  Mr 

,  celebrated  for  "  impressibility,"  Mr  ,  a  suc- 
cessful mesmeriser,  and  others.  Dr  Buchanan  operated  on 
the  blind  girl,  and  she  appeared  to  respond  to  every  touch  of 
her  head  by  him.     He  touched  no  organ  but  he  excited  it. 
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He  appeared  to  hold  her  very  being  at  the  tip  of  his  fingers ; 
and  no  musical  instrument  ever  responded  to  the  touch  of  its 
keys  more  perfectly  than  did  the  organs  of  the  girPs  head  to 
the  Doctor's  touch.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  these  experi- 
ments, except  that  they  were  apparently  successful ;  and  yet  I 
left  the  room  without  a  particle  of  faith  in  the  truth  of  them. 
If  Dr  B.  will  touch  my  head  according  to  an  approved  phre- 
nological bust,  I  will  engage  as  successfully  to  give  expression 
to  all  the  faculties  in  turn.  To  me  nothing  seems  easier ;  and 
this  class  of  experiments  can  never  be  satisfactory  until  the 
suspicion  of  connivance  can  be  banished  fix)m  the  mind.  The 
most  Pickwickian  simplicity  (if  I  may  use  this  term  in  philo- 
sophy) ought  to  reject  this  class  of  experiments. 

1  left  Dr  B.  and  went  into  the  next  room,  where  Mr 

was  mesmerising  Mrs .      He  pretended  to  nothing  bnt 

Mesmerism,  and  ho  stated  that  he  had  mesmerised  Mrs 

a  hundred  times,  until,  indeed,  she  was  completely  subject  to 
his  will.  He  made  the  accustomed  passes,  and  she  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  asleep.  He,  now  seated  several  feet  from, 
appeared  to  have  no  communication  whatever  with  her. 
Nevertheless  he  willed  her  to  make  certain  motions,  and  she 
made  them ;  to  open  her  eyes  and  she  did  it ;  he  willed  her 
into  certain  mental  conditions,  and  she  inanifested  them.  She 
was  glad,  sorrowful,  imaginative,  argumentative,  &c.,  as  he 
said   he   willed.     She  made  speeches,  sang  in  the   German 

and  Russian  languages,  &c.  &c.     In  short,  Mr by  pure 

Mesmerism,  and  by  merely  willing  the  activity  of  a  faculty, 
and  without  touch  or  any  aid  from  Neurology,  effected  as 
much  in  this  case  as  Dr  B.  in  the  adjoining  room  was  doing  by 
his  manipulations  of  the  organs  of  the  brain.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  Mesmerism  might  do  the  whole  work,  and  save  a 
deal  of  scientific  labour.  I  must  say  in  candour  that  this  ope- 
ration upon  Mrs seemed  to  be  perfectly  fair  ;  and  after 

more  than  an  hour's  close  attention  and  scrutiny,  I  did  not 
detect  any  deception.  If,  however,  the  parties  had  been  ac- 
customed to  go  this  routine  together,  and  were  disposed  to 
amuse  themselves  by  playing  upon  our  credulity,  I  can  per- 
ceive how  they  might  easUy  succeed.     But  the  impression  left 

upon  my  mina  that  night  was,  that  Mrs was  probably 

in  the  somnambulic  state — ^that  somnambulism  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  very  few  persons  by  artificial  means— and  that,  as 
we  do  not  know  the  causes  or  conditions  of  natural  somnam- 
bulism, we  had  better  begin  by  investigating  them. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  have  advanced  in  what  a  dissenting  member 

of  Dr  B.''s  committee  denominates  •'  Newology.''     Mrs 

is  a  Polish  lady,  having  a  pretty  large  brain,  with  a  masculine 
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frontal  region,  a  nervous  temperament,  great  mental  vivacity, 
and  impaired  bodily  health.     I  should  say  her  organ  of  Lan,- 

Siage  was  quite  large,  and  her  imitative  powers  quite  full, 
ore  than  this  I  am  unable  to  state.  Two  members  of  the  ge- 
neral committee,  who  are  both  lawyers  and  phrenologists,  are 
dissatisfied  with  Dr  Buchanan's  experiments,  and  consider 
that  he  builds  a  large  theory  upon  a  very  slight  foundation. 

Mr ,  another  of  that  committee,  vented  his  displeasure 

in  rhyme,  and  indulged  his  wit  at  Dr  B.'s  expense. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  lecture-room  one  evening,  a  man 
approached  Dr  B.  and  informed  him  of  his  own  great  success 
in  this  line  of  operations.  His  intense  earnestness  and  wild 
looks  attracted  our  attention,  and  a  gentleman  near  me  pro- 
nounced him  raving  mad  ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  so.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  B.,  his  impressible  subjects  exist  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  maniacs;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  enquiry 
whether  this  "  impressibility"  is  not  the  precursor  of  insanity. 
I  find  that  Neurology  encounters  the  least  opposition  among 
persons  who  are  ignorant  of  Phrenology ;  and  that  those  be- 
lieve most  in  it,  who  believe  all  wonderful  things.  The  system 
of  Dr  Gall  has  not  enough  of  the  marvellous  to  commend  it  to 
some  minds ;  and  the  transcendental  Phrenology  of  Dr  Bu- 
chanan, with  its  million  of  organs,  is  a  treat  to  them.  They 
need  an  organ  for  every  fibre  of  the  brain ;  and  Dr  B.  has 
found  one  K>r  them,  and  can  find  as  many  more  as  they  de- 
mand, for  nothing  is  impossible  with  a  man  who  has  already 
discovered  organs  of  "  insanity,"  "  childishness,'*  and  "  rotary 
motion.'^  The  last  is  a  capital  organ.  It  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  brain ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  its  pole ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  fair  investigation,  since  I  do  not 
learn  that  the  size  of  the  nose  is  at  all  material. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  imagination  has  much  to  do  with 
this  discovery ;  and  but  for  the  patient  attention  which  our 

friend has  given  to  the  case,  I  should  have  very  little  respect 

for  the  facts  presented.  He  assures  me  that  he  has  himself 
verified  some  of  these  facts  ;  although,  I  believe,  he  gives  very 
little  heed  to  Dr  Buchanan^s  theory.  But  he  has  not,  I  think, 
determined  whether  the  results  obtained  were  the  effect  of 
ordinary  mesmerism  or  of  manipulating  the  organs.  You 
doubtless  remember  the  statement,  that  Dr  Franklin  went,  at 
the  invitation  of  a  committee  appointed  in  France  to  investi- 
gate mesmerism,  when  the  patients  were  placed  in  the  position 
m  which  they  had  been  during  former  operations,  and  blind- 
folded ;  and,  unknown  to  them,  the  operator  was  sent  out  of 
the  room.  In  a  little  time  they  became  agitated,  and  for  two 
hours  went  through  all  the  airs,  and  performed  all  the  wonders, 
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that  usually  attended  these  exhibitions  ;  and  all  this  Tolun- 
tarily,  without  an  operator,  although  they  supposed  him  to  be 
present.  It  was  purely  the  work  of  ima^nation.  But  you 
tire  of  this ;  and  since  my  neurological  friends  assert  that  the 
bilious  portion  of  my  temperament  retards  my  progress  in  the 
new  science,  I  am  not  perhaps  the  proper  person  to  comment 
on  the  subject. — Yours  very  truly, 

E.  P.  HURLBUT. 


m.  HOTXOBB  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  Theorie  der  Verbrechen  au/Grundedize  der  Threnohgie  hasirt^ 
von  Dr  Attomyr.  Leipzig,  bei  Georg  Wigand.  1842.  8vo., 
pp.  62. 

Theory  of  Crimes,  based  <ni  the  Principles  of  Phrenology. 
By  Dr  Attomyr.     Leipzig,  1842. 

This  treatise  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  Phrenology 
begins  to  be  appreciated  in  Germany,  and  that  its  practiced 
applications  are  engaging  the  attention  of  able  and  systematic 
thinkers.  Dr  Attomyr  commences  with  a  clear  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Phrenology.  He  maintains  that 
men  are  horn  with  different  degrees  of  mental  endowment,  and 
that,  while  education  can  contribute  much  to  the  development 
or  weakening  of  natural  gifts,  it  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
them.  Even  among  the  lower  animals,  one  individual  is  more 
intelligent  than  another,  and  one  more  honest  and  trustworthy 
than  another,  although  all  of  the  same  species.  The  causes  ojf 
these  differences  must  be  sought  for  in  the  brains  of  man  and 
other  animals ;  and  as  the  same  individual  generally  has  dif- 
ferent faculties  in  different  degrees  of  relative  strength,  the  brain 
must  consist  of  a  congeries  of  organs.  Each  organ  manifests 
only  its  single  or  special  function ;  and  each  is  liable  to  disease. 

Dr  Attomyr  then  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  different  organs 
and  their  functions,  and  lays  down  the  principle,  that  an  organ, 
in  a  normal  condition,  cannot  act  abnormally,  and  vice  versa. 
From  this  proposition  it  follows,  that  we  may  legitimately  in- 
fer the  existence  of  an  abnormal  state  of  an  organ,  when  we 
perceive  abnormal  manifestations  of  its  innctions ;  and  the  con* 
verso  :  nay,  that  logically  we  are  constrained  to  do  so.  The 
normal  condition  of  the  whole  functions  of  the  human  organ- 
ism is  synonymous  with  health  ;  which  consists  in  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  functions.  The  disturbance  of  this  harmony  is 
disease.  The  production  of  this  harmony  must  have  been  the 
object  of  the  Creator,  otherwise  he  must  have  bestowed  organs 
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intentionally  destined  to  produce  disease.  No  such  organs 
exist ;  consequently  disease  is  no  attribute,  but  an  anomaly, 
of  life. 

The  functions  of  the  human  organism  may  be  arranged  in 
two  groups,  the  bodily  and  mental.  Our  object  is  the  latter. 
From  disturbance  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  different 
organs  and  functions  of  the  brain,  there  results  that  which 
physiciiins  name  mental  disease,  theologians  sin,  and  lawyers 
crime.  Every  crime  arises  from  the  abnormal  action  of  one 
or  more  cerebral  organs.  Every  crime,  therefore,  is  an  act  of 
insanity  as  well  as  a  sin.  The  discordant  action  of  the  mental 
functions  may  be  treated  by  three  different  means — punish- 
ment, penance,  and  medicine.  As  there  are  offences  for  which 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  penance  are  more  suitable  than 
punishment  in  a  jail,  so  there  are  others  for  which  confine- 
ment in  a  lunatic  asylum  is  better  adapted  than  imprisonment 
in  a  penitentiary.  The  prison,  the  house  of  prayer  and  repent- 
ance, and  the  retreat  for  the  insane,  are  three  remedifd  in- 
fiitutions  for  psychological,  that  is,  moral  and  intellectual,  infir- 
mities. Grimes  are  evidences  of  mental  defects,  just  as  sins 
are  of  moral  imperfections.  These  three  institutions  aim  at 
the  same  ends,  although  by  different  means.  The  ecclesiastic 
applies  his  discipline,  the  judge  hispunishment,  andthephysician 
his  medicines,  all  with  the  view  of  removing  the  same  mfirmitv» 
or  curing  the  same  malady.  There  are  three  grand  evils  in 
the  world ;  and  whoever  would  transform  the  earth  into  a  para- 
dise, needs  only  to  render  punishment,  church  discipline,  and 
medicine,  unnecessary.  A  physician  who  cures  his  patient, 
renders  medicine  thereafter  superfluous  for  him  ;  so  also  the 
ecclesiastic  with  the  sinner,  and  the  jud^e  with  the  criminal. 
The  chief  aim  of  these  three  functionaries  consequently  is,  to 
render  themselves  no  longer  necessary  for  human  welfare. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  appear  ever  to  have  wandered 
further  and  farther  from  this  object ;  for  the  number  of  sinners, 
criminals,  and  sick,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has  constantly  increased.  This  affords  sufficient  evidence,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  reforms  which  the  medical, 
theological,  and  legal  faculties,  have  undergone  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  means  employed  by  them  for  the  removal  of  men- 
tal infirmities  have  not  hitherto  been  well  adapted  to  the 
causes  of  these  defects. 

Crime  is  disease,  but  disease  is  not  crime.*     Crime  is  the 

*  In  a  former  article  (vol.  xv.  p.  60),  we  objected  to  the  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  "  insanity"  to  the  effects  of  malformation  of  a  brain  in  which  aU  the 
parts,  individually  considered,  are  healthy.  The  objection  applies  equally  to  Dr 
Attomyr's  use  of  the  word  *'  disease"  in  reference  to  brains  of  sound  structorn. 
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abuse  of  oor  natural  powers  to  the  injury  of  others.  The  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  crime  depends  on  the  greatness  of  ttie  injury 
which  it  has  occasioned.  The  extent  of  the  injury  will  de- 
pend on  the  frequency  of  the  abuse,  and  more  piurticularlv  on 
the  importance  of  the  misapplied  faculty.  For  example,  abuse 
of  Acquisitiveness  leads  only  to  the  deprival  of  another  person 
of  property,  while  abuse  of  Destructiveness  is  attended  with 
the  loss  of  life. 

The  causes  of  abuses  of  the  faculties  are,  1«/,  abn<»rmal 
largeness  or  smallness  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  excessive  or 
defective  activity  of  the  faculties,  consequent  on  this  condition  ; 
and,  2(%,  unfavourable  external  circumstances :  excessive  po- 
verty, for  instance,  may  lead  to  stealing,  when  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  is  not  abnormally  large;  intoxication  often 
leads  to  abuses  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness ;  all  the 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  the  bad  example  of  others,  may 
also  lead  to  abuses.* 

The  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  functions  and  r^tive 
authority  of  the  several  faculties ;  concluding  that  the  animal 
propensities  are  the  grand  sources  of  crime.  The  weightiest  of- 
fences proceed  from  abuses  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness ;  and  he  therefore  enters 
into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  each  of 
these  faculties,  cites  numerous  cases  in  which  crimes  have  been 
observed  to  be  concomitant  either  with  excessive  development 
of  their  organs,  or  with  extreme  deficiency  of  the  organs  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  which  should  direct  them. 
Here  we  must  remark,  that  Dr  Attomyr  embodies  in  his  work 
numerous  and  extensive  passages  taken  verboHm  from  Dr 
Hirsohfeld's  translation  of  Mr  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology, 
without  quotation  or  acknowledgment — an  omission  which 
does  injustice  to  Dr  Hirschfeld,  as  well  as  to  Mr  Combe. 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  two  conditions  miist  co-exist  to 
give  rise  to  crime  ;  Ist^  an  abnormal  preponderance  of  one  or 
more  organs  of  the  brain ;  and,  2diy,  an  external  cause  which 
solicits,  and  in  a  manner  forces,  the  excessively  developed  or- 
gan to  an  undue  manifestation  of  its  function.  The  indivi- 
dual, says  he,  is  not  chargeable  with  the  first  condition  as 
guilt.  He  cannot  help  the  excessive  development  of  particu- 
lar organs  of  his  brain.  He  is  bom  with  it,  and  must  bear  all  the 
evils  consequent  on  it,  to  the  grave.  He  is  as  little  chargeable 
with  this  as  guilt,  as  the  great  musician,  who  is  bom  with  an  ex- 

So  far  as  responsibiUty  is  concerned,  however,  oases  of  malformation  and  disease 
are  evidently  on  the  same  footing. 

*  In  no  sense  of  the  word,  can  crimes  induced  by  excessive  poverty  and  simUar 
CAuses  be  correctly  styled  •'  disease." 
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traordinary  development  of  the  organ  of  Tune,  is  entitled  to 
boast  of  this  gift  as  a  merit  of  his  own.  No  one  would  think 
of  dragging  a  great  artist  before  a  criminal  judge  to  suffer 
punishment  for  possessing  a  very  large  development  of  the  or- 
gan of  Constructiveness  ;  yet  this  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to 
punish  a  man  for  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  an  exces- 
sively large  Acquisitiveness  or  Destructiveness. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  exciting  causes  of  crime  pre- 
sented by  social  arrangements,  and  shews  how  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  holds  out  temptations  to  Acquisitiveness, 
and  the  praise,  admiration,  and  practice,  of  war  by  society, 
fosters  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  ;  and  so  forth. 

He  concludes  by  discussing  the  three  objects  which  the  cri- 
minal legislator  should  endeavour  to  accomplish : — 

1*/,  The  prevention  of  crime.  This  is  the  noblest  object  of 
all  criminal  legislation ;  but  as  the  physician  cannot  ward  off  the 
inroad  of  disease  without  knowing  the  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  it,  so  no  lawgiver  can  reasonably  hope  to  employ  ef- 
fectual means  to  prevent  crimes,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  occasion  them.  As  the  great  source  of  the 
offences  is  misuse  of  the  faculties,  the  best  means  of  prevention 
are  education  and  training.  "  Education  is  the  watch-word 
of  the  age :  From  every  quarter  Twith  perhaps  one  single  ex- 
ception), the  call  for  it  resounds ;  our  country  (Germany) 
unites  in  this  demand,  and  will  not  remain  behind  in  her  en- 
deavours to  extirpate,  by  its  means,  the  canker  of  society — 
crime." 

2d%,  The  reformation  of  offenders,  and  arrestment  of  their 
progress  in  crime.  The  author  points  out  forcibly  the  utter 
contradiction  between  the  attainment  of  this  object  and  the 
present  practice  of  condemning  young  offenders,  guilty  of  tri- 
vial offences,  to  imprisonment  in  the  society  of  accomplished 
thieves,  and  men  degraded  by  a  life  of  criminality.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  avenge  society  on  every  criminal  by  inflicting  on 
him  severe  punishment,  a  special  treatment  should  be  institut- 
ed for  each,  adapted  to  his  special  condition.  He  who  has 
offended  through  ignorance,  should  be  instructed;  the  drunken 
criminal  should  be  disciplined  to  temperance  ;  the  lazy  should 
be  taught  to  work  and  have  habits  of  industry  impressed  on 
him ;  and  the  passionate  should  be  softened  by  admonition, 
and  by  exciting  his  superior  faculties. 

Zdly,  The  safe  custody  of  irreclaimable  offenders.  These 
consist  of  two  classes  ;  \st^  Idiots  and  cretins,  who  have  be- 
come criminals  through  defect  of  intellectual  perception — this 
class  belongs  to  the  almshouse ;  2^/y,  Individuals  who,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  are,  as  it  were,  forced  to  commit  crime 
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by  the  extraordinary  development  of  some  of  the  organs  of  the 
propensities  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  moral  and  intelleotual 
organs — these  are  the  proper  inmates  of  institutions  for  the 
insane. 

Our  readers  will  observe  from  this  brief  analysis  of  Dr 
Attomyr's  work,  that  its  contents  fuUy  warrant  its  title ;  and 
that  it  shews  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its 
application  to  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  Germans  differ  from 
the  Englishin  their  mode  of  learning  new  truths.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  knowing  organs  in  the  latter,  causes  them,  when 
any  new  views  are  presented  to  their  consideration,  first  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  on  which  they  are  said  to  be  founded ;  while 
the  predominance  of  the  reflecting  organs  in  the  former,  pre- 
.disposes  them  to  neglect  facts,  and  to  begin  by  inquiring  into 
the  reasonableness  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  facts  must  be 
accompanied  by  sound  arguments  to  recommend  them  to  con- 
sideration, before  a  German  philosopher  will  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  Such  a  treatise  as 
the  present,  is,  therefore,  admirably  calculated  to  act  upon  the 
German  mind  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  It  presents  in  a  short 
space  a  great  extent  of  psychological  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  reference  to  facts  as  their  basis ;  and 
the  clearness  and  importance  of  the  conclusions  will  lead  many 
to  investigate  the  data  from  which  they  are  derived. 


II.  The  FcMacy  of  Phreno- Magnetism  Detected  and  Exposed, 
By  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Advocate,  author  of  *'Isis 
Revelata,"  &c.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Wilson.  London  :  Tho- 
mas Stevenson,  1843.    8vo.  pp.  16. 

Mr  Colquhoun,  as  the  writer  who  first  attempted  to  direct 
the  general  attention  of  the  British  public  to  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, continues  to  feel  *'  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  investigation,  and  the  progress  of  the  science  ^^  and  comes 
forward  on  the  present  occasion  from  an  anxious  desire  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  —  to  prevent  improper 
applications  of  its  principles  and  processes — and  to  detect  and 
expose  certain  aberrations  into  which  he  thinks  the  undisciplin- 
ed zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  some  of  its  votaries  have  misled 
them.  His  pamphlet  is  directed  against  what  he  denomi- 
nates "  the  bastard  science  of  Phreno-Magnetism — ^the  hybrid 
offspring  of  a  most  unnatural  union  of  Phrenology  with  Animal 
Magnetism  ;  in  which,  by  a  certain  class  of  experimentalists, 
the  latter  science  is  sought  to  be  made  subservient  to  the 
credit  of  the  former.'^  He  adds,  that  it  was  probably  a  **  feeling 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  science,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
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inadeqnaoy  of  the  proofs  hitherto  advanced  in  the  progress  of 
its  development,  which  induced  the  phrenological  magnetists 
to  have  recourse  to  the  desperate  eflFort  of  attemping  to  prop 
up  their  rickety  theory  by  means  of  the  pillars  and  buttresses 
of  Animal  Magnetism." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case !  Simply  these.  About 
two  years  ago,  several  gentlemen,  who  had  not  previously 
taken  leading  parts  in  Phrenology,  announced  the  discovery 
that  the  mental  faculties  could  be  roused  into  action  in 
mesmerised  persons,  by  simply  touching  their  heads  with 
the  finger,  in  the  situations  of  the  corresponding  organs. 
The  alleged  fact  was  received  by  ourselves,  and,  we  believe,  by 
the  great  body  of  phrenologists,  with  incredulity ;  and  not  a 
few  lamented  that  discredit  should  be  brought  upon  Phreno- 
logy by  thus  connecting  it  with  Mesmerism.  In  short,  there 
was,  and  still  is,  among  phrenologists,  a  loudly-expressed 
contempt  for  those  "  pillars  and  buttresses"  with  which  they  are 
represented  as  so  eager  to  prop  up  their  "  rickety  theory  f 
and  though  the  more  candid  among  them  have  paid  respect- 
ful attention  to  the  statements  of  those  fellow-phrenologists 
who  have  occupied  themselves  with  Mesmerism,  the  belief  of 
comparatively  few  seems  to  have  been  yet  gained  by  Mesmero- 
phrenology. 

Mr  Colquhoun  does  not  deny  the  alleged  facts  of  the 
mesmero-phrenologists ;  but  he  explains  them  upon  a  principle 
laid  down  in  all  the  works  on  animal  magnetism — ^that  '^  in 
certain  states  of  the  magnetic  sleep,  the  patient  is  placed  com- 
pletely under  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  magnetiser,  and  is 
entirely  directed  by  his  tvilL  in  the  latter,  for  the  time,  it 
may  be  said,  without  intending  any  irreverent  allusion,  that 
the  former  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being.  In  these  states, 
generally,  the  somnambulist  sees  and  hears  his  magnetiser 
only,  or  those,  at  the  utmost,  who  may  happen  to  have  been 
placed  in  magnetic  rapport  by  him.  Nay,  so  intimate  is  this 
peculiar  rapport,  that  he  (the  somnambulist)  penetrates  into 
the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  magnetiser,  and  is,  in  all 
respects,  submissively  obedient  even  to  the  unuttered  dictates 
of  his  will."  Of  this  principle  of  animal  magnetism,  Mr  Col- 
quhoun declares  the  phrenologists  to  have  shewn  themselves 
astonishingly  ignorant. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr  Colquhoun,  in  the  very  act  of  charging 
these  experimenters  with  ignorance  of  what  mesmerists  have 
written,  has  himself  forgotten  to  inquire  whether  the  principle 
of  which  he  speaks  has  actually  been  overlooked  in  the  manner 
he  is  pleased  to  assume.  That  due  attention  has  in  fact  been 
paid  to  it,  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  turning  to  pages 
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356-7,  and  374-5,  of  our  15th  volume  (No.  LXXIIL,  Oct. 
1842) ;  where  may  be  learned  this  additional  particular,  utterly 
subveraive  of  Mr  Colquhoun^s  objection,  and  itself  confirmed 
by  ample  experience,  that  faculties  are  often  excited  not  only 
without,  but  even  against,  the  will  of  the  operator.  Persons 
ignorant  of  Phrenology  have  been  found  to  educe  manifestations 
of  the  faculties  not  less  successfully  than  those  who  know  the 
positions  and  functions  of  the  organs. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  however,  that  a  mesmerist  can, 
by  his  mere  will,  excite  any  emotion  or  propensity  in  his  sub- 
ject ;  this  point  is  one  respecting  which  we  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained satisfactory  evidence.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  may,  perhaps, 
explain  why  some  enthusiastic  mesmerists  have  supposed  them* 
selves  to  have  discovered  the  organs  of  so  many  new  and  bi- 
zarre mental  faculties. 

Mr  Colquhoun  says  it  appears  to  him  *'  a  rather  remarkable 
circumstance,  that,  although  the  heads  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  been  magnetised  during  more  than  half  a  century 
previously  to  the  present  period,  no  such  discovery  as  that 
now  in  question  should  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
magnetism,  until  very  recently."  The  lateness  of  the  dis- 
covery certainly  is  remarkable ;  but  it  is  not  unprecedented, 
and  a  fact  is  not  the  less  a  fact  because  long  unobserved. 


III.  Zeitschrift  fur  Phrenologies  unter  Mitwirkung  vieler  Ge- 
lehrten  herausgegehen^  von  GusTAV  voN  Struve,  Grossher- 
zoglich  Badischem  Obergerichts-Procurator,  und  Dr.  Med. 
Edward  Hirschfeld.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Heidelberg, 
Karl  Groos,  1843.    8vo.  Pp.  106. 

Phrenological  Joumaly  ^c.  Edited  by  GuSTAV  VON  Struve, 
Advocate,  Mannheim  ;  and  Edward  Hirschfeld,  M.  D. 
Bremen.    No.  I.    Heidelberg,  1843. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  German  Phrenological 
Journal.  Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Gall  left  Ger- 
many, and  whilst  the  knowledge  of  Phrenology  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  France,  Britain,  and  America,  the  Germans 
were  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  new  science.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  two  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs  Noel  and  Combe,  to 
re-import,  as  it  were,  Phrenology  into  Germany.  Both,  as  our 
readers  know,  have  been  lecturing  of  late  in  Germany  on 
Phrenology,  Mr  Noel  at  Dresden,  and  Mr  Combe  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  the  impulse  which  the  study  of  it  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived during  the  last  twelvemonth  in  that  country,  seems  to 
be  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen. 
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We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  once  the  Germans  fairly  take  up 
this  subject,  they  will  vastly  enrich  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  thought,  and  force  of  reasoning  power,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  The  Number  before  us  contains,  besides  a 
preface  of  the  editors,  the  following  papers. 

Part  I.  Principles, .  Art.  1.  "  The  principles  of  Phrenology, 
by  G.  Von  Struve.''  P.  1-17.  This  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  3ie 
following  principles:  (1.)  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
is  concerned  in  every  manifestation  of  mental  activity.  (2.)  The 
brain,  however,  does  not  act  as  one  indivisible  organ,  but  aa 
a  plurality  of  organs,  which  are  imited  in  one  organization. 
(3.)  The  degree  of  energy  with  which  a  faculty  of  the  mind 
manifests  itself,  corresponds,  cceteris  paribus,  with  the  size  of 
its  organ.  (4.)  The  external  surface  of  the  skull  generally 
corresponds  with  its  internal  surface,  and  this  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  To  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  new,  either  in  these  propositions, 
or  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  expounded. 

Art.  2.  "  Phrenological  development  of  the  head  of 
Gesche  M.  Gt)ttfried,  murderer  by  poisoning;  by  Dr  Edward 
Hirschfeld."  P.  18-38.  Of  this  case,  which  offers  the 
strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  a  detailed  account 
was  given  in  vol.  vii.  p.  560,  of  our  own  Journal. 

Art.  3.  "  On  the  classification  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
by  G.  Von  Struve."  P.  39-45.  A  farther  development  of 
Art.  1,  by  the  same  author. 

Part  II.  Applications.  Art.  4.  "  Letter  of  Professor  Mitter- 
maier,  of  Heidelberg,  to  Mr  George  Combe,  on  the  importance  of 
the  application  of  Phrenology  to  criminal  jurisprudence.'^  A 
translation  of  this  letter  has  appeared  already  in  our  current 
volume,  page  2. 

Parts  III.  and  IV.  Beviewa  and  Notices.  Art.  5.  "  Mr 
Combe's  lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  the  lectures  of  Professors 
Tiedemann  and  Von  Reichlin-Meldegg  against  it,  by  G.  Von 
Struve."'  P.  51-73.  In  this  article,  the  petty  animosity  of 
two  professors  of  Heidelberg  against  Phrenology  is  laid  be- 
fore the  German  public.  Professor  Tiedemann,  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  incorrect  views  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  are  so  well 
known  to  the  phrenologists  of  Britain  (see  vol.  xi.  of  this 
Journal,  p.  13),  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  any  more 
about  him,  than  that  he  still  continues  to  be  strongly  hostile 
to  Phrenology.  Reichlin-Meldegg  is  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Neither  he  nor 
Professor  Tiedemann  attended  Mr  Combe's  lectures.  His 
information  on  the  subject  is  only  second-hand,  from  one  of 
Mr  Combe's  auditors,  and  his  opposition  to  it  is  confined  to 
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common-place  arguments,  of  which  ^e  have  had  plenty  in  this 
country,  and  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear 
brought  forward.  We  heartily  wish  Mr  Von  Strove  may  not 
be  very  often  called  upon  to  refute  such  adversaries ;  but  we 
think  it  quite  right,  that,  in  the  outset,  he  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  opposition  of  these  gentlemen,  than  it  in  itself 
deserves. 

Art.  6.  **  Critical  Review,  by  Dr  Gustav  Scheve."  Here  we 
find  notices  of  several  books  lately  published  in  Germany  on 
the  subject  of  Phrenology.  (1.)  '*  Principles  of  Phrenology''*  (in 
German)  by  Mr  Noel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  vol. 
XV.  p.  252.  (2.)  "  Some  Words  on  Phrenology,"  pp.  46,  by  the 
same  author,  called  forth  by  an  attack  on  Phrenology,  con- 
tained in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Magazine  for  Foreign  Lite- 
rature, published  at  Berlin.  (3.)  "  Phrenology  in  and  out  of 
Germany,'*  by  Gustav  Von  Strove,  already  noticed  at  p.  82  of 
this  volume.  (4.)  "  Inquiry  into  Phrenology,*'  &c.,  by  Profea- 
sorGrohmann;  pp.  vi.  and  175.  A  work  written  in  a  thorough- 
ly philosophical  spirit.  The  author  triumphantly  defends 
Phrenology  from  the  reproach  of  its  being  no  science ;  shewing, 
very  clearly  and  happily,  the  diflTerence  between  inductive  and 
mathematical  sciences.  (5.)  **  History  of  Phrenology,**  by 
Gustav  Von  Strove;  Heidelberg  1843^';  pp.  60.  A  very 
good  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  spreading  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Phrenology  met  with  in  the  different  countries  in 
which  it  was  first  taught.  We  see  from  this  little  publication, 
that  the  new  science,  on  the  whole,  was  at  its  outset  far  more 
favourably  received  in  Germany,  than  is  commonly  known  in 
this  country.  Men  like  Goethe,  Hufeland,  Scemmering,  and 
Walther,  gave  it  the  countenance  of  their  authority.  (6.) 
"  Theory  of  Crimes,  based  upon  the  principles  of  Phrenology,*' 
by  Dr  Attomyr ;  Leipsic,  1842.  (7.)  *•  On  the  Relation  of 
Phrenology  to  Criminal  Jurisprodence,"  by  G.  Von  Strove, 
in  Jagemann's  and  Noellner's  Jouraal  for  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence. Phrenology,  says  Mr  Von  Strove  in  that  essay  (which, 
as  well  as  Dr  Scheve*s  review  of  it,  now  lies  before  us),  aims  at 
presenting  a  firm  basis  for  psychology,  which  hitherto  has  la- 
mentably wanted  a  stable  foundation — ^in  other  words,  at  bring- 
ing it  into  connection  with  anatomy  and  physiology.  '<It 
is  undeniable,"  he  continues,  "  that  men  are  born  with  dif- 
ferent mental  endowments,  moral,  intellectual,  and  sensual. 
Phrenology  investigates  what  are  the  primitive  powers  con- 
ferred by  Nature,  and  whether  these  operate  by  means  of  cor- 
poreal organs.  It  takes  into  account  the  constitution  of  the 
brain,  with  reference  to  quality,  quantity,  and  form.  It 
shews  us  that  aU  crimes  have  their  rise,  either  in  original 
unfavourable,  disposition,  or  in  diseased  excitement  of  the 
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organs.  Criminals,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  mo- 
ral patients,  who  demand  our  compassion  and  our  exertions 
to  improve  them,  rather  than  as  the  objects  of  our  anger  and 
revenge.'*'  He  enters  into  a  demonstration  of  the  soundness 
of  these  principles.  '^  The  roots  of  crimes,'*  says  he,  <*  are  the 
animal  propensities:  these  must  be  regulated  and  brought 
imder  subjection  to  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  but  not  till  then,  the  source  of  the  evil 
is  destroyed.  The  present  system  of  criminal  legislation  over- 
looks entirely  the  causes  of  crimes,  and  allows  them  to  ope- 
rate with  undiminished  force  after  every  punitive  infliction. 
The  convict,  when  discharged  from  prison  at  the  termination 
of  his  sentence,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  men ;  whereas,  under 
a  proper  system  of  punishment,  he  should  be  completely  the 
reverse.  In  former  times,  corporal  inflictions,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  punishment  of  death,  predominated.  Executed,  cri- 
minals were  certainly  rendered  harmless  for  the  future ;  and 
society,  satisfied  with  that  advantage,  looked  no  farther.  Now, 
however,  imprisonment  has,  in  many  instances,  taken  the  place 
of  capital  punishment ;  but  it  is  not  generally  perceived  that 
an  essential  distinction  between  these  kinds  of  punishment 
consists  in  this — ^that,  under  the  system  of  capital  infliction,  all 
future  danger  to  society  from  the  criminal  was  removed,  where- 
as this  is  not  accomplished  by  a  sentence  to  temporary  con^ 
flnement.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  recommend  a  return  to 
capital  punishment,  this  being  entirely  out  of  the  question ; 
but  that  imprisonment  should  not  simply  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  retaliating  evil  on  the  ofi^nder  for  the  evil  done 
by  him,  but  at  the  same  time  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
operating  on  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  society 
from  his  tendency  to  commit  new  crimes  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence — ^to  render  him,  if  possible,  a  useful,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  harmless  member  of  the  community.  The  transition 
from  corporal  punishment  to  imprisonment,  was  unquestion- 
ably a  most  important  step  towards  a  rational  system  of  cri«> 
minal  legislation  ; — but  society  halts  half-way,  when  it  does 
not  employ,  with  an  eye  to  his  improvement,  the  time  during 
which  the  ofiender  is  deprived  of  his  liberty.  When  he  is 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  social  circle  unimproved,  or  in  all  proba- 
bility still  more  demoralized,  and  therefore  more  dangerous, 
than  when  he  became  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  law,  the 
most  important  end  of  criminal  legislation  is  entirely  lost  sight 
*  of.*"  Mr  Von  Struve  proceeds  to  shew  the  great  advantages  of 
the  moral  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  refers,  in  support  of 
his  riews,  to  the  experiment  of  Captain  Maconochie,  m  Nor- 
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folk  Island,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mr  Brebner's 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Bridewell  of  Q-la«gow. 
(8.)  "  Hints  for  examining  Magistrates  on  Responsibilitj, 
according  to  Phrenological  Principles/**  by  Q.  Von  Strove. 
This  is  an  appendix  to  Art.  7  in  the  Journal ;  it  contains  very 
judicious  remarks,  and  shews  that  the  Germans  are  in  a  good 
way  of  applying  the  results  of  science  to  practice.  (9.)  "  On 
Education  according  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology,^  by  6. 
Von  Strove,  from  Dr  Mager's  Paedagogical  Review.  He 
shews  how  deficient  even  the  best  so-called  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  in  many  points  of  vital  importance,  in  consequence  of 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  taught  by  Phrenology. 
(10.)  "  A  Word  on  Gall's  Craniology,"  by  Dr  Gustav  Scheve, 
addressed  to  the  Association  of  German  Naturalists,  when 
assembled  at  Pyrmont  in  1839.  In  this  paper,  the  author 
claims  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  exciting  or  producing 
dreams,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  phrenological  or- 
gans, by  touching  these  organs  whilst  a  person  is  sleeping. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  probably  speak  more  fully  in  an- 
other place. 

Art.  7.  "  Miscellanies,  by  Dr  E.  Hirschfeld,''  on  phreno- 
logical drawings  and  casts  ;  giving  useful  information  on 
some  methods  for  getting  accurate  phrenological  drawings 
and  casts,  which  are,  however,  by  no  means  new  to  our 
readers. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  first  Number  of  his  Phrenological 
Journal,  a  pamphlet  has  been  separately  published  by  Mr 
Von  Strove,  **  On  Capital  Punishments,  and  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  in  Houses  of  Correction  ;'*  Heidelberg,  1843, 
pp.  26.  This  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  gross  inconsistoncy 
which  at  present  prevails  in  many  respects  as  to  questions  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  treatment  of  criminala  It 
was  called  forth  by  the  circumstance  of  a  **  project""  of  a  new 
criminal  code  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  having  been  pub- 
lished, to  be  laid  before  the  Baden  Legislative  Chambers. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  the  best  success  to  this  Journal, 
which  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  use 
to  the  cause  of  Phrenology  in  Germany. 


IV.  The  Medical  Journals. 

1.  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 

No.  XXVIII.  (for  October  1842)  of  this  ably  conducted 
Journal,   contains  but  little   that  has  any  peculiar  relation 
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to  Phrenology.  The  reviewer  of  some  works  on  State  Medi- 
cine and  General  Hygiene,  expresses  strong  doubts  *'  whether 
any  system  of  public  hygiene  could  effectually  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  an  enervating  climate  on  man,  or  modify  the  thick 
neck  and  broad  jaws  of  the  Mongol,  so  indicative  of  his  destruc- 
tiveness.  It  seems  to  us,"  he  adds,  ^^that  the  customs  and  habits 
created  by  climate  induce  changes  in  the  cerebral  organiza- 
tion of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  muscular  and  osseous  conforma- 
tion, and  that  the  mental  and  corporeal  qualities  which  result 
from  these  changes  becoming  hereditary,  characterize  the 
race.  We  know  that  lower  animals  when  subject  to  change 
of  climate  and  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  when  domesticated, 
acquire  new  instincts  contemporaneously  with  peculiarities  in 
the  form  of  the  body ;  and  that  distinct  breeds  of  the  same  spe- 
cies are  thus  developed.  The  character  of  a  government  is 
imquestionably  regulated  all  over  the  world  by  the  character 
of  the  people  governed ;  and  if  the  climate  determine  the  cha- 
racter, by  stamping  its  effects  on  the  mental  and  physical  or- 
ganization of  its  inhabitants,  how  can  we  hope  to  discover  or 
apply  successfully  principles  of  government  or  of  hygiene,  not* 
simply  powerful  enough  to  resist  its  ever-acting  influences,  but 
able  also  to  change  those  vices  of  organization  which  have 
been  the  growth  of  ages  1  All  experience  is  against  us.  The 
moral  character  of  the  French  at  the  present  moment  is  given 
by  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  describes  the  character  of  the 
Gauls ;  and  what  says  Mr  Alison  of  the  nomade  Tartar  tribes 
of  China,  with  its  throne  supported  by  the  press,  or  of  India, 
with  its  ancient  civilization  ? 

"  *  The  Tartars  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  respect  from 
their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  and  in  the  manners 
of  the  wandering  tribes  who  now  infest  the  deserts  of  Meso- 
potamia, we  are  transported  to  the  days  when  Abraham  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Urr.''  (Principles  of  Population,  Vol.  I. 
p.  265.) 

"  *  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  oriental 
states  are  precisely  the  same  at  this  time  as  they  were  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  history  makes  mention.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Porter,  of  Buckingham,  of  Morier,  of  Fraser, 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  picture  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  graphic  sketches  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  most  faith- 
fiol  portrait  that  ever  has  been  given  of  the  present  manners 
of  Bagdad  and  Ispahan,  is  that  which,  for  a  thousand  years, 
has  given  delight  to  every  successive  generation,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.'  (Ibid.  p.  3^9.) 

'*  The  physiological  doctrines  we  have  advanced  would  be  in- 
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correct,  if  facts  were  otherwise ;  but  the  melancholy  practical 
inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  theory  and  the  facts  is,  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  educate  a  Bengalee  into  a  Mongol,  or  an 
Italian  greyhound  into  a  Newfoundland  dog,  as  to  teach  the 
Hindoo  how  to  enjoy  and  maintain  a  free  government.  Ten 
centuries  would  be  uselessly  spent  in  the  attempt  to  annul  the 
climatic  effects  of  fifty  or  sixty,  perhaps  of  a  hundred. 

*^  We  do  not  make  these  statements  with  any  other  wish  than 
to  render  philanthropists  and  legislators  aware  of  the  im- 
portant assistance  they  may  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine, or  rather  of  the  absolute  necessity  they  are  under  to 
acquire  and  act  upon  such  knowledge,  if  they  would  act 
aright.  And  with  this  object  in  view,  we  will  mention  oth^ 
considerations  arising  out  of  the  subject.  Great  Britain, 
in  establishing  her  colonies,  is  in  reality  founding  em- 
pires, which  at  some  future  period  will  be  greater  than 
any  that  have  yet  appeared  in  Asia.      .  .      Need  we 

say  that  the  responsibility  of  British  statesmen  and  of  the 
British  nation  is  most  solemn!  In  two  or  three  centuries 
a  larger  population  than  exists  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
will  curse  or  bless  us  according  as  we  have  given  a  bias  for 
good  or  evil  to  their  infant  institutions.  Reverting  to  our 
previous  remarks,  we  would,  as  physiologists,  warn  our  colo- 
nial secretary  and  our  colonizing  companies  against  the  mix- 
ture of  superior  with  inferior  races  of  men ;  the  Hill  Coolie  with 
the  Highlander,  the  African  with  the  Englishman.  Liberty 
and  a  real  equality  are  necessarily  co-existent ;  and  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  such  a  mixture  of  races  will 
inevitably  lead  to  slavery  and  despotism,  to  destructive  foreign 
and  civil  wars,  and  a  retrograde  civilization  ;  and  for  we 
primeval  solitudes  now  being  broken  upon,  will  substitute  the 
silent  ruins  of  desolated  cities. 

^  ^  Climate  will  undoubtedly  change  the  character  of  the  English 
race.  It  changes  it  in  India  ;  it  is  changing  it  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  less  than  a  century  will  dissolve  the  union.  It 
is  of  importance,  then,  in  marking  the  limits  of  new  colonies, 
to  consider  the  ultimate  effects  of  climate,  and  place  na- 
tural boundaries  between  them.  When  the  United  States 
separate,  the  northern  will  coalesce  with  the  Canadas,  and 
these  unitedly  will  constitute  the  dominant  empire  of  the 
western  continent,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  These  changes 
will  hardly  take  place  without  wars  ;  and  the  length  and 
destructiveness  of  these  wars  will  depend  considerably 
upon  the  nature  of  the  boundaries,  and  the  compactness 
of  the  territories  to  be  defended.  Portions  of  our  empire 
in  India  might  be  garrisoned  by  colonies.      The  climate  of 
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the  high  lands  in  central  Asia  so  nearly  resembles  our  own 
(as  do  also  the  inhabitants  ourselves),  that  Englishmen  would 
not  deteriorate  there ;  and  would  do  more  for  the  civilization 
of  Asia  and  the  glory  of  England  than  innumerable  colleges 
and  missionaries  in  Hindostan.  We  would  close  our  obser- 
vations on  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  hope  that  British 
statesmen  and  legislators  will  ere  long  be  able  to  estimate  pro- 
perly the  lives  of  Englishmen  as  the  lives  of  men  springing 
from  a  race  in  whose  cerebral  organization  the  ideas  of  rational 
freedom  and  self-government  are  stereotyped  by  climate,  laws, 
and  habits,  and  so  have  become  instinctive ;  and  will  adopt 
those  measures  best  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  a 
population  by  lessening  the  mortality  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor." 

From  a  notice  (p.  629)  of  a  work  on  *'  The  Doctrine  of  Legal 
Responsibility  in  reference  to  doubtful  or  disordered  States  of 
the  Mind,''  by  Dr  Adolph  Schnitzer,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1840,  we  learn  that,  according  to  that  writer,  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-four,  are  especially  liable 
to  that  disordered  condition  of  mind  which  leads  to  acts  of 
incendiarism,  and  to  which  some  authors  apply  the  name  of 
pyromania.  On  p.  539,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  anatomical 
plates  of  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck  (Gottingen,  1842)  ^'  exhibit  the 
nervous  system  in  all  its  relations,  in  all  its  ramifications,  and 
in  every  possible  point  of  view.  Sixty-two  of  the  figures  are 
devoted  solely  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
and  shew  several  sections  of  these  organs  quite  new  to  us. 
Those  who  desire  to  possess  a  thorough  Imowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  encephalon  and  of  the  complicated  relations 
of  its  various  parts,  will  find  these  plates  invaluable.  The 
successive  course  of  the  fibrils  through  the  cerebral  gandia, 
and  their  distribution  in  the  cerebellum,  are  admirably  deli- 
neated." 

In  No.  XXIX.,  there  is  a  review  of  Professor  Marx's"  Recol- 
lections of  England^'  (Erinnerungen  an  England.  1841.  Von 
Dr  Marx.  Braunschweig,  1842).  The  following  extract  from 
that  work  makes  it  appear  that  the  doctor  has  no  strong  lik- 
ing for  Phrenology  :— "  As  I  went  to  Guy's  Hospital  I  was 
induced  by  their  signs  and  handbills  to  go  to  two  phrenolo- 
gists. For  the  paltry  sum  of  two  guineas  Mr  Donovan  en- 
gages to  teach  you  the  difficult  and  usefiil  art  of  learning 
people's  interior  from  their  exterior.  That  he  was  up  to 
the  thing  he  proved  by  feeling  my  head,  and  erected  my  horo- 
scope with  a  diagnosis  which  dispelled  all  doubt  about  the 
matter.  And  truly  his  statements  ought  to  have  convinced 
me,  as  well  as  the  opinion  he  gave  respecting  the  individuals 
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whose  busts  he  had  collected  round  him,  and  who,  I  belieyed, 
I  knew  either  by  their  deeds  or  writings.  Only  there  are  in- 
nate aversions  as  well  as  ideas.  Mr  Deville,  near  Exeter 
Hall,  was  out ;  nevertheless  I  went  through  his  large  collection 
of  casts  and  skulls,  which  is  behind  a  lamp-warehouse.  The 
doctrines  transplanted  to  England  by  our  countrymen  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  afford  a  favourite  pursuit  to  a  portion  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  have  also  given  rise  to  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness. It  may  therefore  easily  happen  that  the  bust  of  Elliot- 
son,  who  is  trying  hard  to  bring  animal  magnetism  into 
repute,  should  And  little  favour  with  the  adherents  of  this 
pseudo-iEsculapian  sect/' 

Dr  Marx  visited  the  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum,  where,  says 
he,  "  is  practically  shewn  man''s  power  over  man,  when  wielded 
with  humanity*" — Hier  wird  dutch  die  That  bewiesen^  was  der 
Mensch  fiber  den  Menschen  dutch  das  Menschliche  tetmag. 
He  gives  some  detaik,  which  need  not  be  extracted  here,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  patients  are  treated  by  **  the  excel- 
lent physician"  Dr  ConoUy — ^the  fact  of  whose  being  a  phre- 
nologist it  would  have  been  fair  to  state,  if  the  writer  was 
aware  of  it,  and  if  the  observations  above  quoted  be  intended 
as  ridicule.  Some  interesting  extracts  from  Dr  Gonolly's  Fourth 
Report  are  given  in  a  subsequent  article  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Review,  p.  218. 

Mr  Combe's  "  Notes  on  the  United  States'"'  is  intelligently 
reviewed  at  p.  52,  the  critic  selecting  for  analysis  only  such 
passages  as  may  be  fitly  discussed  in  a  medical  journal.  With 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Woodward,  superintendent  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester,  that  there  should  be  asylums 
for  drunkards,  since  intemperance  is  a  physical  disease,  ge- 
nerally curable,  but  confinement  is  almost  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  temptation  until  the  patient  is  cured,  the  reviewer 
says : — "  No  one  will  deny  that  confinement  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  to  a  confirmed  drunkard  ;  but  how  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn  between  those  who  have  lost  entirely  their  com- 
mand over  their  will,  and  those  who,  by  strong  mental  exer- 
tion, might  reclaim  themselves  ?  The  exertions  of  Father 
Mathew  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  temperance  societies,  shew 
that,  at  least,  if  drunkenness  is  a  physical  disease,  it  is  one  of 
those  diseases  which  the  mind  can  control :  and  in  the  present 
state  of  society  we  cannot  make  people  virtuous  on  compulsion, 
however  desirable  it  might  be.''  On  another  subject  he  ob- 
serves— "  Mr  Combe  was  informed  that  the  average  of  insa- 
nity is  higher  among  Quakers  than  among  the  general  com- 
munity, for  two  reasons  :  *  First,  their  doctrine  of  the  workings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  inward  light,  their  narrow  cirde 
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of  interestd)  and  limited  education,  act  unfavourably  on  minds 
predisposed  to  disease.     Secondly,  they  ini:ermarry  extensively 
within  close  degrees  of  consanguinity/   (Vol.  ii.  p.  144.)    The 
second  is  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact,  proved  by 
breeds  of  cattle  (where  there  are  no  such  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  breed  as  may  often  vitiate  our  conclusions 
regarding  similar  effects  in  our  own  species),  that  breeding 
in-and-in  impairs  the  physical  perfection  iu  the  offspring ;  but 
that  a  narrow  circle  of  interests  and  a  limited  education  cause 
insanity  in  those  predisposed  to  disease,  is  a  statement  con- 
tradicting well-ascertained  facts.     The  less  highly  a  people  or 
a  class  are  educated,  and  the  more  primitive,  simple,  and 
tranquil  the  state  of  society,  the  less  numerous  are  the  insane. 
Insanity  increases  in  the  ratio  of  (what  is  called)  high  civiliza- 
tion.    And  instead  of  agreeing  with  Mr  Combe  as  to  the  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  this  sect,  our 
observation  has  rather  led  us  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
inward  light  has  induced  in  such  Quakers  as  sincerely  and 
heartily  embrace  it,  a  serene  tranquillity  of  mind,  such  as  phi- 
losophers have  aimed  at ;  a  quiet  mental  condition,  the  op- 
posite to  that  extreme  sensitiveness,  irritability,  mobility,  and 
morbid  restlessness  of  mind  which  is  too  often  the  hereditary 
curse  of  those  who  are  tainted  with  insanity;  and  consequently 
a  condition  which,  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  the  individual's 
own  mind,  should  be  assiduously  cultivated  and  encouraged  by 
all  those  who  are  unhappily  predisposed  to  this  disease.     Be- 
sides, Mr  Tuke  has  shewn  the  fallacy  of  the  same  opinion, 
formerly  prevalent  in  England.'^     Of  rhrenology  the  reviewer 
says — '*  Phrenology  (independently  of  its  organology  or  cra- 
niology)  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  readily-comprehended  and 
easily-applicable  classification  of  the  mental  powers ;  a  system 
which,  from  its  practical  nature,  is  calculated  to  interest  a 
greater  number  of  minds  than  more  abstract  metaphysical 
speculations.     It  is  a  generalization  of  a  large  number  of  facts 
relating  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  such  as  must  be 
of  great  interest  to  every  inquirer  after  truth.     The  intimate 
connection  between  mind  and  the  body  is  duly  recognised. 
Physiology  and  psychology  are  not  divided  ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  his  state  of  health,  and 
the  action  of  the  air.  climate,  diet,  &c.  upon  his  mental  mani- 
festations, are  insisted  upon.     Mr  Combe  observes  that  he  met 
with  many  acute  men  in  America  who  understood  the  meta- 
physics of  Phrenology,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  a 
single  organ ;  and  from  our  own  observation  we  should  ima- 
gine this  also  much  the  case  in  this  country  also  :  many  who 
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think  themselyes  incompetent  to  decide  the  physiological  truth 
of  the  system,  yet  ^willingly  make  use  of  it  as  a  convenient 
practical  adaptation' of  metaphysics  to  the  elucidation  of  cha- 
racter.'' 

Some  interesting  statistical  facts  concerning  suicide  are 
extracted  on  p.  74  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General."  This  crime,  it  appears,  is  most  prevalent 
in  London,  the  proportion  being  there  *'  10.9  to  100,000  inha- 
bitants ;  next  to  this  discreditable  pre-eminence  stand  the  south- 
eastern counties,  bordering  on  the  metropolis,  where  it  is  8.4  to 
100,000  ;  the  range  in  ot£er  parts  of  England  is  from  6*8  to 
7*4^  which  is  the  proportion  in  the  western  counties,  whilst 
in  Wales  it  is  but  2*2.  The  proportion  throughout  England 
and  Wales  is  6*3 ;  and  the  total  number  in  the  year  was  2001. 
The  greatest  number  of  suicides  occurred  in  the  spring  and 
summer;  when  crimes  attended  by  violence,  and  also  attacks 
of  insanity,  are  also  most  common.  Thus,  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  there  were  563 ;  in  July,  August,  and  September,  539  ; 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  484;  and  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  465.^  The  suicides  in  males  were 
considerably  more  than  double  those  in  females  ;  for  of  the 
2001  examples  of  this  crime,  1387  occurred  in  the  former  and 
614  in  the  latter  sex,  the  proportions  being  as  23  to  10.** 
**  The  tendency  to  suicide,"  adds  the  reviewer,  *'  is  least 
among  persons  carrying  on  occupations  out  of  doors;  and 
greatest  among  artisans  who  are  weakly  from  birth,  are  con- 
fined in-doors,  have  their  rest  disturbed,  or  have  little  muscu- 
lar exertion.  The  statistical  illustration  of  this  point  shews 
that  1  in  9382  masons,  carpenters,  and  butchers,  committed 
suicide  in  the  year ;  and  1  in  1669  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
bakers ;  the  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  first  class  being  as  1 
to  5-6  in  the  second.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  suicides  in  the  class  of  labourers  with  those  among 
artisans  and  tradespeople ;  for  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  among  artisans  as  it  is  among  labourers, 
in  the  former  class  the  proportion  being  6*0  to  10,000,  in  the 
latter,  but  2*9  to  the  same  number.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class,  designated  by  Mr  Rickman  '  capitalists,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional and  other  educated  persons,'  the  proportion  is  4*9 
to  10,000. 

•*  Mr  Farr  does  not  grant  much  force  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Rou6  and  certain  theoretical  writers,  that  suicide  is  most  com- 
mon where  education  is  most  diffused.     He  admits  that  in 

*  What  havoc  this  makes  of  the  fancied  suicidal  influence  of  our  November 
fogs,  so  much  talked  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ! 
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England  suicide  is  most  frequent  in  the  metropolis,  the  south- 
eastern counties,  and  the  northern  counties,  where  the  great- 
est number  can  write,  and  is  the  least  frequent  in  Wales, 
where  the  proportion  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register 
with  a  mark  (the  Kegistrar-General's  test  of  deficient  educa- 
tion), is  the  greatest.  But  he  remarks  very  particul^ly  re- 
garding these  facts  :— 

<« « 'Diere  is  a  general,  but  no  constant  relation,  between 
the  state  of  education  thus  tested,  and  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide. It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  self-destruction  ;  but  the 
connexion  must  be  in  a  great  measure  indirect  and  accidentaL 
In  opposition  to  the  arguments  derived  from  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  labourers  in  towns,  there  is  the  fact  that  suicide  is 
more  frequent  among  several  classes  of  artisans  than  it  is 
among  better  educated  people.  K  the  progress  of  civilization 
is  to  be  charged  with  the  increase  of  suicide,  we  must  there- 
fore understand  by  it  the  increase  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  the 
small  trades,  the  mechanical  occupations,  and  the  incidental 
evils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  rather  than  the  advancement 
of  truth,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.'  (Letter  to  the 
Eegistrar-Gleneral,  pp.  80-1.) 

"  Apparentlv  to  shew  the  distinction  between  the  influence 
of  education,  aostractedly  considered,  and  circumstances  with 
which  a  certain  amount  of  education  is  occasionally  associated^ 
Mr  Farr  mentions  the  facts,  that  about  2*0  to  10,000  persona 
assured  in  the  Equitable  Society,  and  7*8  in  10,000  dragoona 
and  dragoon-guiuds  have  been  ascertained  to  commit  sui^ 
cide  every  year. 

«« We  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  education  gives 
a  tendency  to  suicide  ;  but  those  districts  in  which  education 
— indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  can  write 
— ^is  most  diffused,  contain  the  most  numerous  class  of  arti- 
sans occupied  within-doors.  Now,  there  is  in  such  persons,  aa 
compared  with  a  sailor  or  agricultural  labourer,  a  low  statei 
of  health,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  which  may  give  a  prone- 
ness  to  self-destruction.  As  a  general  rule,  these  trades  are 
least  exposed  to  accidents;  and  Mr  Farr  remarks,  that  the 
mind,  left  unexcited  by  natural  dangers,  imagines  and  creates 
causes  of  death.  We  would  say  rather,  that  the  individual 
rendered  morbid,  moody,  and  sensitive  by  seclusion  from  free 
air,  variations  of  temperature,  muscular  exertion,  and  light, 
sees  in  the  circumstances  around  him — ^viewed  through  the 
diseased  condition  of  mind  which  these  very  circumstances 
have  engendered — ^a  reason  why  life  is  no  longer  desirable, 
and,  consequently,  an  incentive  to  the  act  of  suicide. 
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'*  Regarding  this  crime  Mr  Fair  suggests — 

«•  '  That  some  plan  for  discontinuing,  by  common  consent, 
the  detailed  dramatic  tales  of  murder,  suicide,  and  bloodshed 
in  the  newspapers,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  their  edi- 
tors. No  fact  is  better  established  in  science  than  that  suicide 
— ^and  murder  may  perhaps  be  added — ^is  often  committed 
from  imitation.  A  single  paragraph  may  suggest  suicide  to 
twenty  persons ;  some  particular  chance  but  apt  expression 
seizes  the  imagination,  and  the  disposition  to  repeat  the  act 
in  a  moment  of  morbid  excitement  proves  irresistible.  Do 
the  advantages  of  publicity  counterbalance  the  evils  attendant 
on  one  such  death  ?  Why  should  cases  of  suicide  be  recorded 
in  the  public  papers,  any  more  than  cases  of  fever  V  (Ibid, 
p.  82.) 

*•  We  should  certainly  see  no  objection  to  stripping  tales  of 
murder,  suicide,  and  bloodshed  of  their  dramatic  character  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  think  it  highly  desirable,  if  they 
are  invested  with  such  an  one  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  evils  of  untarnished  publicity  transcend  its 
advantages.  Even  in  the  case  of  suicide,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  publicity  are  less  manifest  than  in  that  of  other 
crimes,  is  there  not  much  reason  to  suppose,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  mental  state  of  those  having  a  suicidal  tendency, 
of  which  state  sensibility,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  is  a  pro- 
minent feature,  that  the  certainty  of  exposure  by  the  public 
press,  and  the  disgrace  which  such  exposure  would  entail  on 
their  memory  and  their  kindred,  may  have  in  many  instances 
a  preventive  effect  I  that  the  mind,  which  had  not  quailed  be- 
fore the  dread  of  death,  may  have  been  deterred  from  the 
crime  by  the  fear  of  disgrace  ?  In  the  case  of  other  crimes — 
murder,  for  instance — the  advantages  of  publicity  are  still 
more  manifest  ;^  for  the  instances,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
are  numerous  where  information  circulated  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  has  led  to  the  discovery  and  appre- 
hension of  the  criminal. 

**  In  the  following  suggestions,  however,  for  the  prevention 
of  suicide,  we  cordially  concur : — 

"  *  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  artisans  most  prone  to 
suicide  are  subject  to  peculiar  visceral  congestions  ;  that  sui- 
cide is  most  common  in  unhealthy  towns  ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  medicine  on  the  mind  and  on  the  unstable  or  ungo- 
vernable impulses  which  are  often  the  harbingers  of  suicide, 
is  incontestable.  To  place  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  baker,  or 
printer  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances  with  respect  to 
air  and  exercise  as  carpenters  and  masons,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. But  the  workshops  of  all  artisans  admit  of  immense  im- 
provements in  ventilation.     Cleanliness  is  greatly  neglected. 
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Neither  the  men  nor  all  the  masters  appear  to  be  aware  that 
the  respiration  of  pure  air  is  indispensable ;  that  the  body 
requires  as  much  care  as  the  tools,  instruments,  and  machines, 
and  that  without  it  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  can  be  kept 
in  health  and  vigour.  The  new  parks  and  public  walks  will 
afford  the  artisan  an  opportunity  of  refreshing  his  exhausted 
limbs  and  respiring  the  fresh  air ;  and  the  health  and  temper 
of  the  sedentary  workman  may  be  much  ameliorated  by  af- 
fording facilities  in  towns  for  athletic  exercises  and  simple 
games  out  of  doors,  which,  while  they  bring  the  muscles  into 
play,  unbend,  excite,  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  Moral  causes 
and  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  have  perhaps  more  influence 
on  the  educated  classes ;  but  all  must  derive  benefit  from 
out-door  exercise.'     (Ibid.  p.  82.) 

"  We  are  far  from  accusing  the  gentry  and  the  capitalists  of 
this  country  of  hard-heartedness  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
their  labourers  and  artisans  ;  but  we  do  impute  to  them  ne- 
glect of  one  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  Is  a  great 
landowner  or  manufacturer  in  England  ever  seen  (as  we  have 
seen  those  of  the  same  class  abroad),  furnishing  his  humbler 
tenants  or  work-people  with  the  means  of  out-door  recreation, 
and  joining  and  guiding  them  in  their  sports,  as  now,  fortu- 
nately for  tiie  health,  discipline,  and  efficiency  of  our  army,  its 
officers  may  be  observed  doing  ?  No ;  the  most  industrious 
labouring  class  in  the  world  are  left,  amid  their  almost  cease- 
less and  unmitigated  toil,  to  the  sole  solace  of  the  alehouse, 
or,  by  way  of  interlude,  to  the  foul  air  and  frowzy  harangues 
of  the  chartist  club.  We  trust  that  an  admonition  to  the 
wealthy  of  the  land,  conveyed  through  so  important  a  public 
document  as  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  will  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears  or  besotted  understandings." 

The  following  sentence  is  quoted  (p«  127)  from  Dr  Dick- 
son's **  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,"  in  a  notice  of  that  work : — 
^'  A  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  play,  told  me  that  ^  when  he 
lost  much  money  he  was  always  sure  to  become  ravenously 
hungry ;  but  that  when  he  won,  this  did  not  happen." 

On  p.  162,  we  find  this  extract  from  Mr  Guthrie's  work  *'  On 
Injuries  of  the  Head  affecting  the  Brain :" — '^  Such  are  the 
deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  the  complicated  functions  of 
the  brain,  that  although  we  think  we  can  occasionally  point 
out  where  the  derangement  of  structure  will  be  found,  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  particular  symptom  during  life,  the  very 
next  case  may  possibly  shew  an  apparently  sound  structure  with 
the  same  derangement  of  function/'  ''  In  fact,"  adds  the  re- 
viewer, '^  if  we  attempt  to  base  our  diagnosis  on  the  symptom 
of  paralysis  for  example,  how  much  more  do  we  know  than 
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was  ascertained  bv  Hippocrates,  wlio  announced  that  the  canse 
of  mischief  occupied  the  side  of  the  brain  opposite  to  the  par- 
alysed limb  ?  The  progress  of  science  has  merely  taught  us 
that  the  rule  though  general  is  not  universal,  as  in  some  few 
cases  the  paralysis  and  the  lesion  of  the  brain  exist  on  the  same 
side.  .  .  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  connect  certain 
disturbances  of  the  intellectual  faculties  with  injury  of  certain 
specific  parts  of  the  brain.  Into  this  question  we  need  not 
enter ;  abundant  information  on  the  subject  exists  in  the 
former  volumes  of  this  Journal :  suffice  it  to  say  that  expe- 
rience has  fully  demonstrated  the  ikllaciousness  of  these  specu- 
lations." On  this  we  may  remark,  that  we  regard  pathological 
cases,  whether  seeming  to  confirm  or  to  disprove  the  received 
function  of  any  part  of  the  brain,  as  altogether  inconclusive 
when  considered  as  evidence  of  the  truth  or  fklseness  of  Phre- 
nology. The  fact  is,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  many  cases 
of  mental  disorder  have  been  observed,  which  seemed  to  sup- 
port the  phrenological  view  of  the  function  of  liie  cerebnd  part 
injured,  others  have  occurred  in  which  no  derangement  of  the 
mental  faculty  specially  connected  with  the  diseased  part  had 
been  remarked  in  the  patient  when  alive.  Such  results  of  ob- 
servation are,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  brain ;  the  biliary 
and  respiratory  functions  being  sometimes  greatly  disordered 
where  the  liver  and  lungs  are  apparently  sound,  and  being  in 
other  cases  executed  amazingly  well  in  spite  of  extensive  or- 
ganic disease  (see  our  8th  vcuume,  p.  636).  And  accordingly, 
it  is  by  the  physiological  evidence  that  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
must  stand  or  fall.* 

•  The  Lancet  of  22d  April  1843  has  tiie  foUowhig  statemoit  >^*'  M.  Velpecu 
lately  exhibited  to  the  Acad,  de  Mediotne  of  Paris,  the  brain  of  a  num  who  had  died 
.  under  his  care  in  the  Hospital  La  Charit^  A  scirrhous  tumour  existed  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebnrai,  on  which  it  pressed,  causing  a  consider- 
able loss  of  substance.  The  man  had  been  distinguished  In  the  hospital  for  loqua- 
city and  salacity*  In  reference  to  the  latter  circumstance  the  French  journal  from 
which  we  quote  this  case,  remarks, — *  If  what  phrenologists  say  be  true,  the  cere- 
bellum, the  organ  of  desire,  ought  to  have  been  in  this  case  largely  developed,  and 
the  anterior  lobe  also,  in  which  the  orglui  oflanguago  is  placed,  ought  to  have  been 
'found  in  its  normal  condition.  Hie  ecmtrary  was  the  fict ;  the  cerebeUum  was  of 
only  median  size,  and  the  antefrior  lobe  was  diminished  by  compression.  *  Admit- 
ting the  iact  as  stated,  we  altogether  deny  the  ratiocination  of  our  contemporary 
on  this  hectdy  and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  though  it  might  be  tedious,  to  point 
out  all  Hs  fkUacies."  As  ia  ixmtrast  to  this  case  (of  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  satisfHotory  opinion  wi4iiout  seeing  the  details),  we  mi^  reAr 
to  a  case  of  religious  insanity  and  catalepsy  in  a  clergyman,  published  in  the 
Prcvineial  Medical  Journal  of  4th  March  1843,  p.  446,  by  Mr  Geoige  Miller, 
surgeon,  Chichester.  *'  In  reviewing  this  case,"  says  Mr  MiUer,  "  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  cerebral  disease  was  of  slow  and  insidlaas  growth, 
(produced,  most  probably,  in  conjunction  with  predisposing  causes,  by  his  severe 
mental  discipline,  and  his  utter  neglect  of  the  physical  necessities  of  the  frame, 
as  regards  food,  cheerftil  recreation,  and  exorcise  of  mind  and  body.     The  char- 
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In  No.  LXXII.  (for  April,  1842),  p.  401,  there  is  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  9th  volume  of  the  ''  Memoires  de  TAcademie 
Koyale  de  Medecine,'''  the  11th  article  in  which  is  a  Memoii* 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  by  M.  Foville.  Several  pas- 
sages are  translated  by  the  reviewer,  to  which  we  can  only 
refer.  According  to  M.  Foville,  "  the  form  of  the  brain  and 
the  form  of  the  cranium  are  alike  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  proper  serous  sacs  of  the  hemispheres,  constantly  filled 
with  their  natural  fluid."  How  he  has  discovered  this  we  are 
puzzled  to  conjecture.  All  that  can  be  aflfirmed  with  certainty 
is,  that  different  forms  of  head  exist ;  nothing  being  as  yet 
known  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  shape  of  each. 

A  work  entitled,  '^  Observations  on  the  Religious  Delu- 
sions of  Insane  Persons,  and  on  the  Practicability,  Safety,  and 
Expediency  of  imparting  to  them  Christian  Instruction,  &c. 
&C.,  by  Nathaniel  Bingham,  MJI.C.S.,"  is  noticed  at  p.  423. 
Mr  B.  thinks  that  religious  instruction  has  a  beneficial  effect 
en  the  minds  of  persons  imder  the  influence  of  religious  delu- 
sions ;  but  Dr  Millingen  is  quoted  by  the  reviewer  on  the 
other  dde  of  the  question,  and,  certainly,  the  employment  of 
such  an  agent  needs  to  be  regulated  by  tlie  greatest  tact  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  insane. 
When  so  regulated,  good  results  have  followed ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  15th  volume,  p.  174.  Mr  Bingham  disapproves 
of  the  entire  banishment  of  mechanical  restraint  in  lunatic 
asylums,  and  the  reviewer  agrees  with  him  ;  but  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  both  have  lately  been  replied  to  with  great 
force  by  Dr  Conolly,  Dr  Crawford,  and  others. 

From  the  contents  of  an  article  at  p.  440,  on  M.  Leuret's 
work  upon  "  Moral  Revulsion  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity,*' 
we  infer  that  the  views  expressed  in  that  publication  are 
identical  with  those  published  in  his  former  work,  "  On  the 
Moral  Treatment  of  Insanity,"  noticed  in  vol.  xiv.  of  tliis 
Journal,  pp.  861  and  370.  The  reviewer  denies  that  the 
charge  brought  against  M.  Leuret,  <^  recommending  intimi- 
dation of  the  insane,  is  well  founded. 

''  The  moral  means  suited  to  correct  the  aberrations  of 
reason  M.  Leuret  divides  into  two  series.     The  first  series  of 

acter  of  the  inBanity  is,  I  believe,  sufficiently  well  aoconnted  Ibr  by  the  nature  of 
his  studies, — religion  and  the  serious  responsibilities  of  liis  professional  situa- 
tion ;  and  1  am  free  to  confess  that  the  portions  of  brain  to  which  phrenologists 
ascribe  the  fimctions  of  veneration,  were  precisely  the  seat  of  the  greatest  vascular 
excitement,  the  most  decided  opacity  and  firmness,  of  the  anehnoid  coat,  and  the 
most  effbsion  between  that  membrane  and  the  pia  mater, — a  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  deranged  function  in  connection  with  organic  disease." 
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these  moral  means  consists  in  producing  a  well-arranged  and 
judicious  diversion  on  one  or  more  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
which  have  still  remained  unaffected  and  intact,  by  giving  to 
these  faculties  an  unusual  activity,  which  may  absorb  all  the 
rest,  and  arrest  seriously  and  uninterruptedly  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  moral  principle,  a  point  which 
no  one  will  dispute,  that  we  may  more  easily  obtain  the  mas- 
tery over  strange  and  extreme  mental  associations  by  a  judi- 
cious and  adroit  method  of  diversion,  than  by  attacking  them 
front  to  front,  and  combating  them  directly.  This  principle 
M.  Leuret  has  applied  to  the  treatment  of  mental  alienation. 
The  advantages  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  this  moral 
generalship  we  shall  see  presently. 

•*  The  second  series  of  moral  means  has  for  its  object  to 
restore  the  morbidly  changed  faculties  to  their  normal  state  by 
acting  directly  on  these  faculties.  These  means  consist 
chiefly  in  admonition,  exhortation,  and  advice,  as  also  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  authority  exercised  with  more  or  less  determi- 
nation, according  to  circimistances.  M.  Leuret  has  been  for 
this  latter  part  of  his  system  charged  with  employing  some- 
thing like  intimidation — such  a  charge,  however,  is  totally 
groundless.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  towards  certain  characters,  a  determined  method 
becomes  indispensable,  and  is  attended  with  great  practical 
advantage.  Between  individuals  whose  reason  is  lost,  and 
those  whose  reason  is  not  yet  developed,  between  insane 
persons  and  children,  there  are  several  points  of  analogy  :  it 
would  be  no  more  advisable  to  adopt  one  exclusive  system  of 
moral  treatment  towards  all  insane  persons,  than  to  pursue 
a  uniform  system  of  education  for  all  children.  Mildness  is 
no  doubt,  as  the  general  rule,  the  plan  to  be  pursued ;  firmness, 
however,  though  the  exception,  often  becomes  necessary. 

"  These  two  modes  of  treatment,  viz.,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  M.  Leuret  employs  simultaneously  or  successively 
in  the  same  individual ;  sometimes  he  selects  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  In  this  particular  he  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  his  mental 
disorder.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted, 
whether  a  direct  action  on  the  perverted  functions  or  a  diver- 
sion on  the  normal  functions  be  decided  on,  great  patience 
and  perseverance  become  necessary.  One  very  important 
precept  which  the  author  inculcates  is,  to  profit  by  the  amend- 
ments already  gained,  in  order  to  obtain  new  ones.'' 

Some  extracts  from  the  20th  and  21st  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylum,  are  given  at  p.  545,  on  the 
causes  of  insanity,  the  non-restraint  system,  and  the  delusions 
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of  the  insane :  — "  Occasionally/^  say  the  reporters,  Drs 
Nimmo  and  Mr  Mackintosh,  *'  all  our  patients  are  to  be  found 
perfectly  free ;  and  the  very  small  number  that  we  have  at 
any  time  under  mechanical  confinement,  is  a  proof  that  we 
are  not  advocates  for  restraint  wherever  it  can  be  safely 
dispensed  with.  Seclusion,  regulated  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  attended  with  sufficient  restraint  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, we  hold,  in  common  with  almost  all  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  the  insane,  to  be  the 
most  efi^ectual  and  the  most  humane  means  of  allaying  violent 
paroxysms."* 

At  p.  562,  is  a  notice  of  a  paper  by  Mr  Bobarts,  on  Hypo- 
chondriasis, in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Feb.  1842.  **Mr  R.,''  says  the  Medico- 
Ohirurgical  reviewer,  ^*  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  with 
this  rather  ticklish  subject.  He  tells  us  that  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  head,  the  gastric  symptoms  being  merely  ac- 
cidental and  sympathetic  :  In  the  Xat  place.  Because  the  evi- 
dences of  disease  in  the  stomach  are  occasionally  entirely 
wanting.  In  the  2e/,  Because,  when  present,  they  may  be 
cured  without  producing  any  alleviation  of  the  cephalic  signs. 
In  the  3(/,  Because  they  often  end  in  those  maladies  which  are 
recognised  as  purely  cerebral,  while  they  never  degenerate,  as 
far  as  his  experience  goes,  into  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
We  think  that  this  question  is  like  that  on  the  colour  of  the 
chamelion— contrary  opinions  are  both  right  and  wrong.  One 
man  has  hypochondriasis — gradually  there  supervene  unequi- 
vocal cerebral  symptoms — and,  probably,  in  that  case  the 
hjrpochondriasis  had  its  seat  in  the  cerebrum.  Another  has 
indigestion — ^hypochondriasis  torments  him — ^his  indigestion  is 
relieved,  and  so  is  his  hypochondriasis.  This  is  a  common 
case  enough,  and  the  very  same  reasoning  which  locates  the 
complaint  in  the  head  in  one  instance  ought,  surely,  to  locate 
it  in  the  organs  of  digestion  in  the  other.  We  suspect  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ordinary  case."  In  one  of  our  early 
volumes  (iii.  51),  Dr  Andrew  Combe  discussed  this  subject  at 
great  length,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr  Bobarts 
also  has  arrived.     Hypochondriasis  is  no  doubt  frequently  pre- 

*  We  may  here  quote  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of  26th  November^  1841, 
p.  363,  one  of  the  resolutions  carried  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  held,  by  invitation  of  the 
Oovemors,  at  Nottingham  Asylum,  on  the  14th  and  subsequent  days  of  that  month : 
— "  That  without  pledging  themselves  to  the  opinion  that  mechanical  restraint 
may  not  be  found  occasionaUy  useful  in  the  management  of  the  insane,  the  mem- 
bers now  present  liave  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  according  their  approbation  of, 
and  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  endeavouring 
to  abolish  its  use  In  aU  cases.*' 
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ceded  or  accompanied  by  digestive  disorder ;  but  this  is  not 
always  or  necessarily  present ;  while  the  mental  or  cerebral 
symptoms  are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  therefore  ne'cer  ab- 
sent.  The  very  fact  of  the  diversity  of  symptoms  attending 
hypochondriasis,  proves  its  seat  to  be  in  some  part  whose  in- 
fluence extends  over  all ;  and  where  is  such  a  part  to  be  found 
if  not  in  the  brain  1  The  only  invariable  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease is  depression  and  uneasiness  of  mind — a  symptom,  of 
course,  attributable  to  that  organ  done.  Dr  Combe  admits 
that  digestive  disease  is  frequently  the  ewcUing  cause  of  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  brain,  which,  in  its  turn,  reacts  on  the  diges- 
tive organs ;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  brain  is  the  pri- 
marily disordered  part,  the  mental  depression  may  eventually 
be  increased  by  the  reaction  of  those  abdominal  organs  which 
itself  has  injuriously  affected. 

To  s<Mne  cases  illustrative  of  disease  seated  in  the  cerebdi- 
ium,  extracted  from  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  where 
they  are  reported  by  Mr  W.  Jackson,  the  reviewer  appends 
the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  as  yet  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  ;  these  cases,  however,  so  far  as  they  go, 
are  certainly  much  in  favour  of  the  views  of  M.  Fleurens — 
that  the  cerebellum  gives  to  the  muscular  system  a  general 
harmony  of  action,  and  a  precision  of  purpose ;  and  that  an 
impairment  of  its  f\mction  is  attended  by  agitation,  unsteadi- 
ness, and  irregularity  of  muscular  action. 

*'  Is  the  cerebellum  in  any  way  connected  with  sensibility? 
Mr  Jackson  is  inclined,  from  these  cases  (especially  the  se- 
cond), to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  difficulty  consists  in 
distinguishing  the  effects  produced  by  the  disease  in  the  cere- 
bellum, from  those  arising  from  the  affection  of  the  contiguous 
structures,  more  e^)ecially  the  membranes. 

**  It  is  highly  probable  that  pathology  will,  in  time,  do  more 
to  explain  the  real  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
than  experimental  physiology,  which  is  liable  to  two  great  ob- 
jections, viz.  the  great  shock  produced  by  the  operation,  and 
the  necessity  of  involving  other  structures."*' 

We  have  little  doubt  that  by  and  by  the  cerebellum  will  be 
shewn  to  have  a  plurality  of  functions  ;  but  more  light  on  this 
subject  will  probably  be  derived  from  the  investigation  of 
healthy  than  of  diseased  or  mutilated  structure.  We  add  the 
following  extract  from  Mr  Herbert  Mayo's  work  on  "  The 
Nervous  System  and  its  Functions,"  quoted  in  No.  LXXIII. 
of  the  Review,  p.  30 : — *'  It  may  be  observed,"'  he  remarks, 
^^  that  the  inferior  peduncle,  or  cms  cerebelli,  on  either  side 
attaches  itself  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  surface  of  the  me- 
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duDa  oblongata,  whereby  the  fasciculi  which  descend  from  it 
are  brought  into  continuity  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  contain  the  posterior  or  sentient  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Now  the  class  of  common  sentient  cranio-spinal  nerves, 
has  as  one  of  its  peculiar  functions  to  minister  to  the  inward 
or  bodily  sensations.  Is  it  probable  that  some  of  the  (unc- 
tions of  the  cerebellum  may  be  to  devdope  instincts  connected 
with  that  class  of  sensations  %  This  idea  is  consistent  with 
the  belief,  which  so  much  prevails  among  phrendogists,  that 
the  cerebellum  has  to  do  with  the  sexual  impulse,  ft  appears 
to  Hie,  indeed,  most  probable  that  tiie  cerebellum  does  not 
originate  that  impulse.  That  impulse  is  a  sensational  appe- 
tite, like  hunger,  and  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  state 
of  the  bodily  (M*gans  and  organs  of  mere  sensation.*  The  ar< 
gument  commonly  deduced  by  phrenologists  from  pathological 
phenomena  is  certainly  unsound.  As  Miiller  remarks,  ^  The 
coincidence  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  with  aflfection  of  the 
genital  organs  is  much  more  irequent  than  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum.'  And  Cruveilhier  even  mentions  the  striking  in- 
stance of  a  girl,  in  whom  after  death  the  complete  absence  of 
the  cerebellum  was  ascertained,  yet  who  had  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  to  a  practice  growing  out  of  the  appetite  re- 
ferred to."  The  reviewer  adds  the  remark,  that  the  phrenolo- 
^oal  argument  on  the  sexual  functions  of  the  cerebellum  has 
always  seemed  to  him  to  be  pushed  much  too  far ;  but  we  in 
turn  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  alleged  anti-phreno- 
logical tendency  of  such  cases  as  the  one  referred  to,  is  very 
apt  to  disappear  when  the  facts  are  minutely  scrutinized. 

From  other  passages  quoted  in  subsequent  pages  of  the  ar- 
ticle from  which  the  above  is  transcribed,  we  learn  that  Mr 
Mayo,  who  was  formerly,  as  the  reviewer  expresses  it,  "  a 
staunch  anti-phrenologist,'*'  has  now  "  come  round  to  more 
moderate  and  juster  notions.'*'  He  thinks  that,  if  there  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  for  adopting  the  phrenological  chart  of 
the  cerebral  organs,  there  are,  at  all  events,  for  examining  it ; 
that  very  probably,  different  regions  of  the  cineritious  layer 
of  the  brain  are  concerned  with  different  classes  of  concep- 
tions or  emotions;  and  that  no  insurmountable  obstacle  is 
apparent  to  the  detection  of  such  relations  by  measurements 
even  upon  the  living.  "  And  if  the  primary  object  of  the  in- 
quiry should  fail,  stfll  some  new  truths  will  certainly  be  brought 
to  light  in  its  progress.     But  there  are  reasons  to  hope  that 

*  Bven  Bnpposing  the  Bexaal  impube  to  be  a  "  sensatioiiAl  appetite"  or  <<  mere 
sensation,"  this  would  prove  nothing  against  its  ^rgan  being  in  the  cerebelloni. 
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the  inquiry  will  prove  in  the  end  more  or  less  successfol  as  to 
its  direct  object.  Accordingly/*  says  he,  '^  most  of  those  who 
have  diligently  studied  the  craniological  map  will  be  found  to 
believe  that  its  general  features,  or  some  of  its  leading  indica- 
tions, are  correct."  He,  however,  professes  that  he  has  not 
sufficiently  compared  the  craniological  chart  with  nature  to 
make  his  opinion  of  value  as  to  its  correctness.  "  Neverthe- 
less/^ he  adds,  *'  I  have  not  entirely  neglected  what  opportu- 
nities of  observation  have  come  in  my  way.  But  I  certainly 
am  not  satisfied  that  even  the  principle  of  distribution  of  the 
mental  elements  which  is  adopted  by  phrenologists  is  just ; — 
that  the  intellects  lie  in  the  front,  the  moral  impulses  in  the 
middle,  the  inferior  impulses  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In- 
deed, I  have  arrived  at  no  more  than  a  few  general  impres- 
sions, rather  of  a  physiognomical  than  physiological  character, 
which  are  perhaps  hardly  worth  stating."  Of  these,  which 
certainly  are  of  no  great  value,  we  give  the  following  as  a  fa- 
vourable specimen. 

''  When  large  heads  are  met  with  in  combination  with  dull 
capacity,  their  shape  is  commonly  ungainly,  and  projections 
of  bone,  having  no  relation  to  cerebral  development,  catch  the 
eye. 

**  The  worst  physical  character  is  great  lateral  narrowing 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  with  a  coarse  breadth  at  the 
lower  and  middle  part.  Add  to  this  a  mean  forehead,  and 
want  of  symmetry  of  the  two  sides,  and  the  portrait  is  yet  de- 
teriorated. 

^'  The  heads  of  the  ablest  and  the  best,  whether  large  or 
small,  generally  look  more  carefully  shaped  and  better  finished 
than  those  of  common  persons.  The  shape,  too,  in  which  they 
are  fashioned,  seems  better  filled  out ;  so  that  the  bony  boun- 
daries are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  roundness  or  fulness  of  the 
contained  organs  is  the  predominant  characteristic.'*' 

The  reviewer  adds :  "  Those  who  now  sneer  at  Phrenology 
in  toto,  are  neither  anatomists  nor  physiologists.  That  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  whatever  the  Tatter  may  be,  is 
undeniable.  That  the  mind  itself  is  not  a  simple  unity,  dif- 
fering in  different  individuals  in  degree  only,  is  as  undeniable. 
A  man  is  bom  a  Byron,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Newton,  and  no  cir- 
cumstances, no  mental  training,  could  make  of  the  mass  of  men 
either  of  the  three.  If,  then,  the  mind  be  a  composite  thing, 
built  up  of  various  and  even  clashing  qualities,  and  if  the  brain 
be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  brain  must  have  parts  corres- 
ponding to  those  qualities  and  adapted  for  their  exhibition. 
Take,  if  you  will,  the  material  hypothesis,  and  it  comes  to  the 
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same  point.  What  reasoning  and  observation  deduce  from 
the  manifestations  of  the  brain  in  its  sound  state,  the  pheno- 
mena of  injuries  and  disease  confirm.  The  practical  difficulty 
of  determining  the  several  mental  faculties  and  their  local 
habitations  is  great,  it  may  be  insurmountable  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  surmount  it  is  philosophical,  and  it  is  by  observation 
only  that  it  can  succeed.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  what  there 
is  in  Phrenology,  abstractedly  speaking,  to  laugh  at.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  opposition  is  that  of  metaphysics  to  anatomy  and 
common  sense. 

'*  Like  Mr  Mayo,  we  will  not  go  the  length  of  allowing  the 
correctness  of  Phrenology  in  detail.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  much  truth  even  in  that.  When  we 
see,  as  in  the  Caucasian  race,  that  size  of  cranium  is  the  great 
criterion  of  intellect — that  certain  forms  of  head  are  histori- 
cally and  by  all  admission  stamped  as  peculiarly  intellectud — 
that  even  special  mental  qualities  have  a  special  cranial  confor- 
mation,— ^when  we  see  all  this  which  common  daily  observa- 
tion proves,  shall  we  say  that  these  superficial  truths,  these 
facts  that  swim  upon  the  surface  of  experience,  are  all  that 
study,  time,  and  reflection  can  amass — that  philosophy  must 
attempt  no  more  without  being  set  in  the  stocks  as  a  witch, 
or  pelted  as  a  natural  ?  To  our  apprehension,  to  argue  in 
this  way  is  the  fanaticism  of  prejudice,  the  confidence  of  igno- 
rance, the  re-enactment  of  that  opposition  to  induction  which 
has  worn  so  many  shapes,  and  has  been  foiled  in  all.'^ 

Eight  pages  of  the  same  Number  (79-86)  are  occupied  by 
a  good  analysis  of  Mr  Sampson'^s  treatise  on  "  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence considered  in  Relation  to  Mental  Organization.**^  The 
reviewer  recommends  the  work  to  his  readers,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  they  will  find  in  it  much  food  for  reflection.  At  page 
147,  a  favourable  notice  of  Dr  Webster's  **  Observations  on 
the  Admission  of  Medical  Pupils  to  the  Wards  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,''  commences  thus: — **We  believe  that  there  are 
very  few  modem  physiologists  who  now  consider  insanity  as  a 
disease  of  the  mind  alone,  but  as  a  disorder  of  some  material 
structure,  more  especially  of  the  mind's  instrument — the  brain. 
Sensation,  volition,  and  reflection,  are  just  as  much  functions 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  secretion  of  bile  is  the  function  of 
the  liver — or  circulation  of  blood  the  function  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  It  is  very  true  that  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
sanity may  not  always  be  in  the  brain.  It  may  be  in  the 
liver,  the  stomach,  or  other  parts ;  but  the  brain  must  be  dis- 
ordered, either  primarily  or  sympathetically,  before  insanity 
can  manifest  itself.  The  functions  of  the  brain,  like  those  of 
other  organs  or  parts,  may  be  disordered,  long  before  the  mi- 
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croscope  or  scalpel  can  detect  changes  of  structure — ^whioh^ 
after  all,  are  consequences,  not  causes.  These  are  truths 
which  we  believe  are  almost  universallv  admitted,  and  yet  they 
have  not  led  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  that,  insanity  being 
a  disease  or  disorder  of  the  mind'^s  instrument — ^the  brain, 
wherever  located  may  be  the  original  cause — so  the  complaint 
ought  to  be  taught  in  lectures  and  studied  in  hospitals  like  any 
other  corporeal  malady/' 

The  articles  in  No.  LXXIV.  most  likely  to  interest  the 
phrenological  reader,  are,  a  review  of  Dr  Prichard's  work,  *•  On 
the  different  forms  of  Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence,^^ 
(p.  522) ;  and  articles  entitled  **  Mesmero- Phrenology,'^  (p.  593), 
and  ''  Mind  or  Matter  ?  That  is  the  Question !''  (p.  602.)  Of 
Mesmero-Phrenology  the  reviewer  speaks  with  supreme  con- 
tempt. ^'  Let  the  rational  phrenologist,^'  says  he,  ^  look  to 
this  in  time.  When  we  see  the  public  marriage  between 
Mesmerism  and  Phrenology,  and  the  meretricious  Harridan 
introduced  into  a  phrenological  institution  as  a  modest  woman, 
we  apprehend  that  Phrenology  is  in  danger,  and  that  there  are 
'  snakes  in  the  grass.'  We  have  strong  suspicions,  indeed, 
that  Mr  Brookes  himself  is  a  sly  anti-phrenologist,  as  well  as  a 
secret  enemy  of  Mesmerism,  who,  under  the  mask  of  disciple 
and  true  believer,  has  taken  a  most  ingenious  way  of  danming 
both  the  one  and  the  other  science."  There  is  not  over-mu(£ 
candour  in  some  of  the  reviewer'^s  comments  on  the  cases  he 
quotes.  The  article  entitled  "  Mind  or  Matter  V  is  directed 
against  the  Materialism  promu^ated  last  year  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Association.  We  strongly  disapprove  of  the  style  in 
which  this  subject  is  handled  by  the  reviewer,  who  unphiloso- 
phically  confounds  the  two  independent  questions  of  Ma- 
terialism and  Immortality,  and  unwarrantably  represents 
the  Materialists  as  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  state. 
'^Granting,"  says  he,  ^^ argumenti  cati^a  (what  we  otherwise 
deny)  that  there  is  no  soul — no  future  state  of  existence — no 
rewards  or  punishments  beyond  the  grave— no  truth  in  natural 
religion  nor  in  revelation — no  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
monkey,  except  a  larger  head  and  deficiency  of  tail — ^what  then! 
Is  the  mass  of  mankind,  half  of  whom,  at  the  least,  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  vicious  organs  and  propensities,  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  such  doctrines,  at  the  present  time,  or 
likely  ever  to  be  so  ?  Does  he  believe  that  the  mere  terror  of 
the  rope,  the  dungeon,  or  the  penal  settlement,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  multitude,  or  even  the  enlightened,  from 
crime,  if  ail  moral  and  religious  apprehensions  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  be  bugbears  ?  We  will  admit  further,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  human  laws  and  human  reason  are 
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quite  sufficient  for  the  government  of  society,  without  any  re- 
ference to  religious  obligations.  Dr  Engledue  must  have  seen 
some  hundreds  or  rather  thousands  of  suffering  fellow-crea- 
tures, on  their  beds  of  sickness  and  on  their  death-beds,  whose 
pains  were  mitigated,  whose  agonies  were  soothed,  whose  for- 
titude was  sustained,  and  whose  dying  prospects  were  illumined, 
by  the  power  of  faith,  and  the  hope  of  immortality ! ! 

Un&ding  Hops,  when  life's  last  embers  bum. 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return. 
What  though  each  spark  ofearth-bom  raptures  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  tny  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day ! 

''And  would  Dr  Engledue  and  his  band  of  phrenological  Ma- 
terialists dash  this  last  cup  of  enjoyment  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  no  other  stay  or  consolation  on  earth,  and 
thus — 

Hurl  the  poor  mortal  trembling  from  the  stage  ? 

without  a  ray  of  hope  from  the  promised  blessings  of  Divine 
Revelation  !  For  our  own  parts,  were  we  the  most  deter- 
mined Materialists,  Deists,  or  even  Atheists,  the  mines  of  Gk>l- 
conda  would  not  bribe  us  to  poison  the  chalice  of  sorrowing  and 
afflicted  humanity  in  their  dying  hour,  or  shake  their  faith,  by 
engendering  doubts  in  the  pious  Christian.  What  right  has 
the  cold-blooded  Materialist  to  disturb  the  creed  of  Jew  or 
Gentile — of  Christian  or  Mahometan,  by  thrusting  his  grovel- 
ling and  debasing  doctrine  of  annihilation  down  their  throats  ? 
The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence— of  rewards  and 
punishments  there,  even  if  totally  visionary,  has  an  ennobling 
influence,  and  pours  the  balm  of  consolation  daily  into  the 
tortured  breasts  of  millions  and  millions  of  human  beings ! 
Has  the  Sceptic  no  bowels  of  compassion  on  these  his  fellow- 
creatures  V* 

To  all  this  frothy  declamation  we  cannot  do  better  than 
oppose  the  following  dignified  sentences  of  that  very  acute 
reasoner,  and  avowed  Christian,  Baron  Smith.  In  his  **Me- 
taphysic  Rambles,"  published  a  few  years  ago  under  a  fictiti- 
ous name,"*  (and  a  principal  object  of  which  is  to  shew  the 
folly  of  those  who  pertinaciously  maintain  either  Material- 
ism or  Immaterialism),  after  expressing  the  opinion  that 
*'  the  human  body  has,  though  secondarily  and  instrumen- 

*  Metaphysic  Rambles.  By  Warner  Christian  Search,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
M.R.I.A.  DubUn,  1836.  See  also  Observations  on  the  Discourse  of  Natural 
Theology  by  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  By  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  one  of 
His  Mf^esty's  Counsel  at  Law  in  Ireland.  London,  1835.  In  the  latter  work,  the 
rashness  with  which  Lord  Brougham  has  periUed  tiie  immortaUty  of  the  soul  upon 
the  truth  of  its  immateriaUty,  is  veiy  happUy  exposed. 
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tally,   a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind ;  I  feel,  not  that  my  brain  thinks,  but  that  something 
within  me  thinks,  with  the  agency  and  assistance  of  my  brain'*^ 
— and  after  giving  to  the  question,  "  Is  this  Materialism  ?** 
the  following  reply :   *'  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  know  not  what 
immateriality  is,  but  merely  what  it  is  not"— proceeds  thus  : — 
**  Neither  do  I  much  care  whether  there  be  Materialism  in 
my  notions,  or  be  not ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  infidelity  ; 
and  this  is  the  error  from  which  I  would  shrink  with  most 
alarm.     In  doubting  the  power  of  God,  if  such  should  be  his 
will,  by  creating  a  material  mind,  to  confer  on  matter  the 
faculty  of  thought,  there  is  more  impiety  and  irreligion,  than 
in  admitting  that  His  omnipotence  might  rouse  to  intellectual 
activity  the  inertness  of  mere  matter.     The  less  calculated 
matter  may  seem  for  such  exertion, — ^the  more  difficult  it  may 
be  to  conceive  mentality  attached  to  matter — the  more'  such 
union  must  illustrate  the — after  all  unquestionable— omnipo- 
tence of  God.     In  denouncing  the  impossibility  of  reconcilmg 
immortal  being  with  materiality  of  soul,  there  may  be  some- 
thing bordering  on  the  impiety  of  virtually  denying  that  the 
body  can  possibly  arise  and  participate  with  the  soul  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life.     There  is  a  semblance  of  presump- 
tuous impiety  in  deriving,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
being  immaterial,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  not  regard- 
ing this  immortality  as  an  efiect  of  the  will  and  ordinance  of 
God.     The  profane  position  would  seem  to  amount  to  this — 
that  if  God  create  an  immaterial  mind,  it  will  be  immortal  by 
virtue  of  its  essence,  independently  of  (and  as  it  were  in  oppo- 
sition to)  his  will ;  and  that  if  he  create  a  material  mind,  and 
a  (of  course  material)  body,  their  gross  essence  will  preclude 
his  bestowing  eternal  life  on  either.*'    (Pp.  45-47.)    It  is  but 
fair  to  add,  that  more  rational  sentiments  on  this  subject 
than  those  last  quoted  from  its  pages,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Feview ;  for  in  the  immediately  follow- 
ing Number  (No.  LXXV.,  p.  173),  the  critic  of  *'  Interesting 
Facts  connected  with  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Dr  J.  C. 
Hall,"  expresses  himself  thus : — "  Dr  Hall  descants  learnedly 
and  ingeniously  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  human  mind  or 
soul,  and  considers  that,  next  to  Revelation,  the  universal  con- 
currence of  all  nations  in  the  belief  of  an  immortal  soul,  a£Fbrds 
the  strongest  proofs  of  its  truth.    We  cannot  see  any  thing 
like  proof  in  this  general  (for  it  is  not  a  universal)  concurrence. 
The  belief  that  the  sun  daily  travelled  round  the  earth,  was, 
at  one  time,  just  as  general  as  the  belief  now  in  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  proof,  and  scarce- 
ly a  probability,  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  except  in  Reve- 
lation— ^and  with  that  we  must  be  content" 
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3.  The  Lancet. 

The  Lancet  of  8th  October  1842  (p.  54),  contains  extracts 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr  Shearman  on  the  Ist  of  that 
month  at  Charing-Cross  Hospital.  Dr  S.  there  attacks  Phre- 
nology on  several  grounds.  "  That  diflFerent  mental  faculties," 
says  he,  **  are  located  in  separate  portions  of  the  brain,  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  untenable  hypothesis ;  the  brain  furnishes  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  internal  and  external 
world,  by  means  of  which  organ  the  various  attributes  of 
mind  are  displayed.  But  Conscientiousness,  for  instance,  no 
more  resides  in  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  its  existence  is 
displayed,  than  the  will  resides  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  by 
means  of  which  the  desire  of  locomotion  is  accomplished.  .  .  . 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  the  organs  by  which  the  will  is 
manifested,  and  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  any  other  possible 
way ;  yet  the  will  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  and  de» 
velopment  of  the  muscles.  The  brain  is  the  organ  by  which 
Conscientiousness  is  manifested,  but  this  faculty  does  not 
depend  upon  the  size  and  development  of  any  particular  por- 
tion of  that  organ.  The  will  is  not  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  Conscientiousness  is  not  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  brain,  or  any  of  its  parts."  Now,  the 
^irenological  doctrine  is,  that,  wheresoever  a  faculty  may  be 
fancied  to  ^^  reside''  (a  point  of  no  great  momen^,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  brain  is  indispensable  to  its  action ;  and  that 
the  burger  that  part  of  the  brain  is,  the  stronger,  cateris 
paribus^  is  the  emotion  in  the  mind.  Dr  Shearman  may 
indeed  eay  that  this  hypothesis  is  untenable ;  but  before  his 
statement  can  be  listened  to  with  respect,  he  must  support  it 
by  something  more  than  his  mere  assertion.  The  analogy  of 
the  will  and  voluntary  muscles  proves  as  much,  or  more,  for 
Phrenology  than  against  it : — muscular  power  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  latter,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  ^'  resides*' 
there ;  and  nobody  will  affirm  that  muscular  power  *^  does 
not  depend  upon  the  size  and  development  of  the  muscles." 
The  will  to  move  a  limb  is  manifested  (in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  phrenological  works)  not  by  the  muscles 
but  by  the  brain :  compress  the  brain  and  you  suspend  the 
will,  although  the  muscles  remain  perfectly  fit  to  execute  the 
mandates  of  volition  ;  nay,  the  will  to  move  a  leg  or  an  arm 
m^  exist  after  the  amputation  of  the  Umb. 

Dr  Shearman's  next  objection  is  thus  expressed : — **^  Some 
instincts  are  temporary,  lasting  no  longer  than  is  requisite  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planted;  such  as  the 
love  of  offspring  in  the  lower  animals,  which  continues  no 
longer  than  is  essential  to  rearing  the  young,  and  then  entirely 
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ceases  in  the  parent,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  until  a  fatare 
progeny  may  be  benefited  by  its  operation.  If  the  degree  of 
this  manifestation,  as  the  phrenologists  call  it,  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  size  and  development  of  the  organ  manifest- 
ing it,  how  is  it  that  the  instinct  or  propensity  entirely 
vanishes;  that  the  manifestation  of  philoprogenitiveness 
entirely  ceases,  whilst  the  organ  can  have  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution, but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  become  in- 
creased by  the  exercise  of  it?'*  We,  in  our  turn,  may 
be  permitted  to  put  the  question,  How  is  it  that  so  many 
persons,  before  setting  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  opi- 
nions of  phrenologists,  omit  to  perform  the  obvious  duty 
of  ascertaining  what  those  opinions  are  ?  If  Dr  Shear* 
man  had  even  cursorily  looked  into  any  elementary  work 
on  the  subject,  he  would  have  found — ^what  has  been  stated  so 
often  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  it — that,  accord- 
ing to  the  phrenologists,  the  strength  of  a  faculty  is  affected, 
not  only  by  the  size  of  its  organ,  but  by  the  organ^s  internal 
constitution  and  irritability,  its  exercise,  the  excitement  which 
it  receives  from  without,  and  other  circumstances,  which  the 
Doctor  will  find  amply  discussed  in  books  that  have  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  public*  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that,  because  an  organ  of  a  certain  faculty  exists  in  the 
brain,  it  shall  be  always  in  the  same,  or  indeed  in  any,  degree 
of  action.  Dr  Shearman  will  allow  that  man  possesses  an 
organ  of  the  sense  of  taste  ;  but  does  he  consider  the  inference 
unavoidable,  that  at  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  experience 
the  sensation  which  the  organ  in  question  confers  f  So,  a 
man  may  have  a  violent  temper,  without  being  incessantly  in 
a  rage.  Nay,  during  sleep,  the  whole  mind,  however  highly 
endowed  with  power,  is  periodically  deprived  of  action  alto- 
gether. Were  it  the  nature  of  our  faculties  to  come  into  play 
at  all  times,  whether  their  action  were  necessary  and  conve- 
nient or  not,  the  mind  would  be  for  ever  distracted  by  jarring 
emotions.  The  presence  of  young  offspring  excites  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  an  insult  excites 
rage,  a  sapid  body  the  sense  of  taste,  or  inanition  the  desire 
to  eat.  The  existence  of  latent  propensities,  which  occasion  is 
necessary  to  call  forth,  has  been  recognised  in  all  ages  and  by 
the  best  observers.  In  many  species  of  the  lower  animal^ 
there  is  periodical  excitement  of  certain  faculties,  such  as  the 
sexual  instinct,  the  disposition  to  pair,  and  the  impulse  to 
migrate, — arising,  in  all  probability,  from  a  periodical  increase 
of  circulation  in  the  cerebral  organs. 

•  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  i.  40,  et  seq.,  5th  edition.— Dr  CkU  says : 
"  Lee  organes  dee  faculty  de  T&me  agissent  avec  plus  d*6nei^e,  e'ils  sont  pUu 
irriUi  ou  plus  d^yelopp^."— 5«r  2m  F<mcti0ni  du  Cervmu,  i.  306. 
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Again,  says  Dr  Shearman,  *'  If  we  wish  to  eradicate  an  evil 
propensity  in  anjr  person,  we  do  not  think  to  effect  this  by 
primarily  operating  on  the  brain,  and  diminishing  the  size  of 
one  particidar  portion  of  that  organ ;  but  we  employ  moral 
means  only,  which  produce  their  effect  solely  upon  the  mind, 
considered  as  a  distinct  entity,  and  cannot  primarily  act  upon 
the  material  substance  of  the  brain ;"  and  he  concludes,  tfiat 
•'  if  the  moral  means  act  primarily  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
organ  becomes  diminished  in  consequence  of  its  being  less 
exercised,  then  the  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  the 
organ  and  the  disposition,  if  such  there  be,  cannot  be  of  the 
least  practical  utility.  We  employ  the  moral  means  to  effect 
our  purpose  of  correcting  the  disposition  ;  whether  the  phre- 
nological organ  does  or  does  not  vary  in  size  or  activity  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  correction,  cannot  be  of  the  slightest 
importance  for  us  to  know."  Of  greater  importance,  we  re- 
ply, than  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  In  the  first  place, 
It  is  important  and  of  great  utility  to  be  aware  that  a  faculty 
has  a  distinct  organ ;  and,  secondly,  it  will  be  admitted  by 
educators  who,  after  following,  in  ignorance  of  Phrenology, 
the  occupation  of  mental  training,  studied  that  science  and 
reduced  it  to  practice,  that  they  became  able  to  apply  moral 
discipline  with  far  greater  success  than  before.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  moreover,  phrenological  physicians  have  occa- 
sionally found  much  advantage  in  employing  remedies  which 
"  acted  primarily  upon  the  material  substance  of  the  brain.'' 

Dr  Shearman's  last  objection  is,  that  Phrenology,  if  true, 
subverts  human  responsibility.  *'  There  can  be  neither  merit 
nor  demerit,"  says  he,  '*  in  a  person  whose  or<^an  of  Conscien- 
tiousness is  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  it  has  pleased  his 
Creator  to  bestow  it.  .  .  I  find  it  stated  in  a  review  of  a 
phrenological  work,  that  *  phrenologists  have  long  proclaimed 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  incorrigibility  of  criminals  is  the 
excessive  predominance  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties over  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.'  Can 
the  individual  be  responsible  for  this  excessive  preponderance  ? 
Is  the  material  organization  of  his  bodily  frame  under  his  own 
control  T*  We  echo.  Can  an  individual  be  responsible  for  a 
predominanqe  of  the  animal  propensities  so  great  as  to  render 
him  incorrigible  1  Are  the  impulses  of  his  mental  nature  un- 
der his  own  control  ?  For  it  is  evident  that,  if  an  unconquer- 
able tendency  to  vice  do  really  exist  (which  Dr  Shearman 
does  not  deny,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof), 
the  question  of  responsibility  is  altogether  unaffected  bv  the 
fact  that  a  certain  configuration  of  the  brain  is  found  m  its 
company. 
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Mr  E.  J.  Hytche  replies  to  Dr  Shearman  in  the  Lancet  of 
12th  November  1842,  p.  248. — In  a  previous  Number  (15th 
October,  p.  90),  Mr  Grainger  writes  on  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope on  examining  the  brain  and  other  organs. — On  14th 
January  1843,  p.  579,  there  is  copied  from  a  Dublin  medical 
journal,  an  extraordinary  case  of  mental  derangement,  occa- 
sioned by  fright,  and  subsequently  cured  by  the  casual  repro- 
duction of  the  same  violent  emotion.  The  case  is  hardly  cre- 
dible, yet  is  reported  with  minuteness,  intelligence,  and  appa- 
rent truthfulness.  On  29th  April  (p.  159)  is  published  a  paper 
on  the  electricity  of  the  animal  system,  by  Dr  Searle  of  Bath, 
in  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the  chemical 
action  developed  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  in  the  body.  What 
he  says  of  the  bmin  deserves  to  be  quoted,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford room  for  it  here. 

4.  The  Medical  Gazette. 

In  the  Gazette  of  12th  November  1841,  Dr  Searle  has  an 
article  '*0n  Excited  Intellect  and  Mental  Delusion,'^  chiefly 
in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  brain.  "  The  physiciJ 
condition  of  the  brain  in  insanity,^'  says  he,  ''  and  especially 
in  the  early  manifestation  of  the  disease,  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  think  sufficiently  attended  to ;  the  moral  means  hay- 
ing, it  would  appear  to  me,  usurped  too  exclusive  a  share  of 
attention,  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  medical  treatment, 
to  which  alone  very  many  cases,  I  am  convinced,  are  amen- 
able.^' 

A  communication  from  Dr  Crawford  of  Glasgow,  **0n 
Bloodletting  in  Maniacal  Excitement,"  appears  on  Slst  De- 
cember 1841  (p.  543).  His  views,  he  says,  though  not  in  con- 
formity with  those  taught  by  several  eminent  lecturers  and 
systematic  writers  on  medicine,  are  those  which  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  efiects  of  various  modes  of  treatment 
in  insanity  has  led  him  to  adopt. 

On  7th  October  1842,  p.  62,  Dr  Hitch,  of  the  Gloucester 
Lunatic  Asylum,  publishes  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Wales :  it  is  truly  scandalous,  there  being  only  one  asylum  in 
the  whole  principality — ^that  near  Haverfordwest.  On  11th 
November,  p.  239,  we  observe  an  article  on  the  successful 
treatment  of  idiocy.  The  Hanwell  Asylum  is  the  subject  of 
another  on  30th  December,  p.  483 ;  and  some  remarks  on 
certificates  of  lunacy,  6th  January  1843,  p.  526,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  An  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Gloucester  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  inserted  on  14th  April,  p.  110,  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Mainzerian  system  of  singing  has  been  there  in- 
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troduced,  and  that  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint  is 
still  discontinued. 

6.  The  Medical  Times. 

On  27th  August  1842,  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  opposes  the  assertion 
that  Dr  Gall  was  a  materialist,  and  quotes  on  that  subject 
from  his  work.  On  12th  November  is  published  a  short  com- 
munication from  Mr  T.  S.  Prideaux  on  the  excitation  of  the 
cerebral  organs  during  sleep-waking.  We  quote  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  Mr 
Colquhoun's  accusation,  commented  upon  by  us  in  a  previous 
article : —  . 

"  Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived, they  are — That  special  organs  of  the  patient  are  capa- 
ble of  being  called  into  action  by  the  agency  of  the  mesmer- 
iser.  But  that  as  these  organs  are  capable  of  being  excited,  not 
only  by  touching  their  seat,  but  by  touching  any  part  of  the 
head,  or  even  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  without  touching 
the  patient  at  all,  no  conclusive  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
such  experiments  as  to  the  locality  of  the  cerebral  organs;  and 
that  though  the  operator,  by  an  act  of  volition,  can,  on  certain 
occasions,  and  in  certain  patients,  excite  a  discriminate  facul- ' 
ty  at  pleasure,  we  have  no  good  ground  for  concluding,  that, 
by  operating  on  a  part  of  the  head,  the  function  of  which  is 
undiscovered,  and  willing  to  excite  the  particular  unknown 
faculty  attached  to  it,  whatever  this  might  be,  such  unknown 
faculty  would  be  called  into  action,  and  its  discovery  efl^ected.*' 
(No.  164,  p.  103.) 

In  the  same  number,  p.  104,  is  inserted  a  translation  from 
the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris^  of  an  article  giving  some  ac- 
count of  a  treatise  by  M.  Flourens,  entitled  **  Phrenology  Ex- 
amined." Judging  from  this  article,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  work  in  question  as  quite  unworthy  of  its  author  as  a  man 
of  science.  M.  Flourens  shews,  we  are  told,  **  that  GalFs  fun- 
damental proposition,  namely,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  or 
organic  seat  of  intelligence,  has  nothing  new,  although  Gall 
pretended  to  give  his  assertion  as  a  discovery  P^  Why, 
every  one  who  has  looked  into  Gall's  work  is  aware,  that 
he  has  not  only  made  no  such  absurd  pretension,  but  ac- 
tuallv  given  (in  his  second  octavo  volume)  a  history  of  the 
opinions  of  previous  writers  who  maintained  or  conjectured 
that  the  brain  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs  of  the  mental 
powers.  To  Gall,  however,  M.  Flourens  allows  "  the  merit 
of  having  more  clearly  defined  the  question  as  to  the  plurality 
of  cerebral  organs,  and  of  having  undertaken  direct  re- 
searches for  the  verification  of  that  idea.''  He  falsely  accuses 
the  phrenologists  of  teaching  that  every  part  of  the  brain,  in- 
cluding the  meduUa   oblongata^  corpora  quadrigemina,  &c., 
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**  participates  in  the  production  of  the  intellectual  and  morid 
phenomena.*'  And  he  maintains,  that  direct  observation 
proves  that  portions  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  removed  from 
all  parts  of  their  surface,  without  sensibly  affecting  intellec- 
tual life — an  assertion,  we  reply,  which  no  competent  or  satie- 
factory  observations  can  be  adduced  in  support  of.  **  But 
while  strongly  condemning  the  organologic  system  of  Gall, 
M.  Flourens  does  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  services  which 
it  has  rendered  to  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  brain  in 
particular ;  and  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  talent  and  inge- 
nuity of  this  celebrated  man." 

We  may  add,  from  our  own  perusal  of  M.  Flourens'  work, 
that,  without  advancing  even  the  shadow  of  a  single  new 
fact  or  argument  against  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  it  is  the 
most  sententiously  and  ludicrously  oracular  production  which 
has  appeared  from  the  ^*  opposition  benches"  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  style  and  pretension,  it  reminds  us  forcibly, 
but  with  a  difference,  of  the  great  conqueror's ;  Veni^  vidiy  vici; 
and  we  fully  believe  that  M.  Flourens  does  not  expect  ever 
to  see  Phrenology  alive  again. 

We  shall  notice  in  a  future  Number  the  results  of  M.  Par- 
chappe's  measurement  of  a  number  of  heads  and  weighing 
of  certain  brains  (see  Medical  Times,  No.  164,  p.  Ill) ;  as 
well  as  the  valuable  "  Tables  of  Weights  of  some  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  life"  (in- 
cluding the  encephalon  and  its  larger  divisions),  published  by 
Dr  John  Reid  of  St  Andrews  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  April  1843. 


V.  Our  Library  Table,  ' 

The  Eclectic  Peview,  Oct.  1842.  — The  critic  of  Bray'i 
*•  Philosophy  of  Necessity"  in  this  periodical  takes  occasion 
to  '*  deliver  his  judgment  on  what  is  now  styled  Phrenology.'* 
He  says,  ^*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  Phrenology 
is  at  the  best  a  retrogression  instead  of  an  advance  in  men- 
tal science ;  that  it  cramps  instead  of  enlarging  the  field  of 
inquiry;  that  it  degrades  rather  than  ennobles  our  human 
nature ;  that  it  increases  errors  instead  of  diminishing  them  ; 
that  it  misleads  instead  of  guiding  us  to  practical  applications 
of  truth  ;  and  that  it  substitutes  a  coarse  and  clumsy  appara- 
tus of  words  for  the  free  and  enerffetic  course  of  thoughts/* 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  me  reviewer's  performance 
of  bis'^  not  difficult'*  task.  Ail  that  he  has  done  on  the  present 
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oeoaaion  is,  first  to  concede  as  a  long-established  fact  the 
d^>endence  of  the  mind,  for  its  development,  freedom,  power 
and  happiness,  upon  the  brain  and  other  bodily  organs ;  and 
then  to  charge  Phrenology  with  a  tendency  "  to  the  belief  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  not  spiritual,  and  therefore  that  he  does 
not  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  bodily  organs,'*  and 
with  appearing  ''  to  bind  its  advocates  down  to  one  law  of 
physicd  necessity,  and  .to  a  view  of  morals  which  it  is  difficult 
to  shield  from  the  reproach  of  Fatdism  ;" — as  if  Materialism 
and  Fatalism  were  not  as  deducible  from  what  he  himself  con- 
cedes, as  from  Phrenology — if  from  either.  The  reviewer 
farther  maintains  that  phrenologists  make  use  of  the  same 
methods  of  inquiry  as  their  predecessors  in  the  field  of  mental 
philosophy,  and  that  all  which  is  true  in  their  opinions  has 
been  ascertained  by  those  methods,  and  not  by  means  peculiar 
to  themselves.  While  utterly  denying  the  truth  of  the  latter 
portion  of  this  averment,  we  readily  admit  that  reflection  on 
consciousness,  and  observation  of  human  character  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  are  important,  nay  indispensable,  sources 
of  knowledge  to  the  philosopher  of  the  phrenological  as  well 
as  the  non-phrenological  school*  But  by  studying  orga-> 
nization  in  connection  with  mental  qualities,  the  phreno- 
logist has  given  to  mental  philosophy  a  practical  character, 
a  clearness  and  a  precision,  which  it  never  before  exhibited. 
Into  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther  in  this 
place,  as  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  former 
volume.  (See  x.  319;  also  viii.  449-50.)  To  what  extent 
phrenologists  pursue  a  method  of  inquiry  common  to  them 
and  previous  investigators,  is  a  question  in  which  we  feel  but 
little  interest.  If  (ruth  be  anywise  discovered,  we  care  not  by 
what  sect  it  is  brought  to  light.  Touching  the  article  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  we  have  merely  to  add,  that  owing  to  a  typo^ 
graphical  error  in  a  quotation  made  on  p.  425  from  Mr  Bray'a 
Book,  Mr  Combe,  instead  of  that  author,  is  represented  as 
maintaining  that  consciousness  belongs  to  man  alone,  and  not 
to  the  brutes.  This,  we  know,  is  an  opinion  not  held  by  Mr 
Combe  ;  all  that  ought  to  have  appeared  as  his  words  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Mr  Bray  is,  that  ^'  consciousness  means 
the  knowledge  that  the  mind  has  of  its  own  existence  and 
operations."  Mr  Bray  denominates  this  *'  the  phrenological 
definition;''*  a  circumstance  which  leads  the  critic  to  ask, 
*' Correct  or  not,  what  has  this  cited  definition  to  do  with 
Phrenology  /"  The  question  is  reasonable ;  for  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  phrenological  about  it.  Pbrenolo^sts  would  obviate 
$ome  merited  sneers,  by  less  frequently  claiming,  or  speaking 
as  if  they  claimed,  the  credit  of  being  the  authors  or  sole  demon-^ 
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Btrstors  of  views  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  cultivated 
minds. 
t 

The  Zoist ;  a  Journal  of  Cerebral  PhysMqffy  and  Meemerismy 
and  their  Applications  to  Human  Welfare.  No.  I.  April  1843. 
8vo.,  pp.  100. — In  Art.  1.,  headed  "  Cerebral  Physiology,"  and 
which  is  evidently  theproduction  of  Dr  Engledue,  it  is  announced 
that  Materialism,  Necessity,  and  Mesmerism,  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  Zoist ;  and  no  lover  of  firee  inquiry  can  object  to 
their  being  advocated  in  this  appropriate  place.  The  writer  in- 
timates that  hitherto  no  application  of  Phrenology,  or  none 
worth  mentioning,  has  been  made  to  the  improvement  of  man. 
**  The  majority  have  been  engaged  in  collecting  facts,  ana- 
tomical and  physiological.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  now 
this  task  is  accomplished  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  application  ? 
Are  we  not  to  think  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  their  ju- 
dicious use  ]  If  our  principles  are  correct,  why  not  apply 
them  ?  With  their  assistance  virhy  not  test  the  present  state 
of  society — its  unnatural  institutions — its  injurious  laws — its 
selfish  legislation — its  low  standard  of  morality  %  There  is  a 
faint-heartedness,  a  cold  calculating  withering  apathy  in  our 
leaders,  which  to  the  enthusiastic  and  sincere  philanthropist 
is  extremely  distressing.  Instead  of  stating  these  truths  fbr 
truth's  sake,  and  boldly  avowing  the  deductions  to  which  an 
unfettered  intellect  would  lead — ^fhey  have  winked  at  error, 
and  this  for  the  most  selfish  of  all  objects,  a  contemptible  and 
fleeting  popularity.  They  have  permitted  popular  fancies 
with  their  injurious  results  to  reign  paramount,  instead  of  in- 
ducing by  the  purer  light  they  possess  more  rational  modes  of 
thought,  and  indicating  the  position  man  should  endeavour  to 
occupy.  The  selfish  man  collects  his  riches  and  revels  with 
unceasing  pleasure  over  every  addition  to  his  golden  store. 
He  does  not  increase  the  happiness  of  his  neighbour,  neither 
does  he  add  one  iota  to  the  stock  of  human  enjoyments.  We 
possess  that  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  shall 
we  nevertheless  follow  this  example,  and  whilst  humanity 
sleeps,  oppressed  and  confounded  by  the  visions  and  specula- 
tions of  an  ideal  philosophy — ^shall  we  stand  by,  overwhelmed 
at  the  sight,  and  cowardlike  neglect  to  bestow  one  thought 
on  the  cause,  or  refuse  to  lend  our  aid  and  assistance  towards 
the  application  of  a  remedy  ?  Unfortunately,  such  has  been 
our  course  ;  but  forthwdth  let  us  wipe  away  the  stigma." 
Our  readers  will  judge  whether  or  not  such  has  been  the 
course  Of  phrenologists  in  times  past ;  and,  if  inclined  to 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  they  will  rejoice  that  the  important 
and  regen€^fitillg  truths  which  haVe  be^  so  long  and  so  mis* 
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antliropically  withheld  from  the  pnbHc,  are  at  length  to  be 
unreservedly  proclaimed.  We,  however,  are  at  utter  va- 
riance with  the  Zoist  as  to  the  foct ;  and  it  is  well  known  thai 
hitherto  the  reproach  against  phrenologists  has  been,  that 
they  were  in  too  great  haste  to  apply  their  principles  to  prao^ 
tical  purposes. 

Art.  2,  '*  On  Reporting  Development,  by  T.  S.  Prideaux, 
Esq.   Southampton,"  is  a  judicious  and  well-written  paper. 
In  the  scale  employed  by  him,  he  assumes  an  average  point,  and 
reckons  5  degrees  above,  and  5  below  average,  which  he  ex- 
presses on  paper  by  means  of  the  first  five  digits,  and  the  posi- 
tivie  and  negative  signs,  thus,  — 5,  — 4,  — 3, — 2,  — ^1,  a,  +1, 
+  2,  +  3,  +  4,  +  5.     Three  above  average,  and  three  below 
average,  answer  to  his  ideas  of  large  and  small,  req>ectively. 
He  says — "Whatever  scale  of  reporting  development  be 
however  adopted,  a  most  valuable  aid  in  ensuring  accuracy 
and  uniformity,  would  be  a  set  of  standard  casts,  exhibiting 
each  organ  in  every  gradation  of  development  recognised  by 
the  scale.     With  a  scale  of  11  gradations  this  object  might 
be  effected  by  a  set  of  11  casts ;  and,  independently  of  the 
precision  which  such  a  guide  would  impart  to  the  value  of 
each  gradation  of  the  scale,  it  would  afford  most  important 
assistance  to  Cerebral  Physiologists  of  limited  experience,  or 
mediocre  capacity,  for  appreciating  development.     From  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  outline  of  heads,  the  accuracy  of  reports 
of  cerebral  development  must  always  depend,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  judgment  of  the  individual  observer ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
proposed,  would  narrow  the  chances  of  error  to  the  smallest 
possible  limit  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  renders  prac- 
ticable, and  much  contribute  to  facilitate  and  extend  the 
practice  of  the  science."     He  offers  several  suggestions  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  practical  phrenologists;  men* 
tions  an  easy  mode  of  ascertaining,  with  a  close  approximation 
to  accuracy,  the  capacity  of  skulls  ;  and  thinks  that  attention 
may  be  usefully  durected  to  the  investigation  of  these  two 
points — "  First,  as  to  the  effect  on  character  of  an  organ 
being  developed  in  very  different  degrees  in  the  two  hemis- 
pheres ;  and  secondly,  what  modifications  take  place  in  mani- 
festation of  function,   according  as  the  size  of  an  organ  is 
principally  dependent  upon  length,   or  breadth."     In  con- 
clusion he  expresses  a    hope,   in  which  we  heartily  join, 
**  that  the  present  race  of  cerebral  physiologists  will  fulfil 
their  duty  to  posterity,  by  omitting  no  opportunity  of  noting 
the  actions,  and  collecting  the  busts,  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  contemporaries.    Correct  busts  of  extraordinary  cha- 
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ractera,  accompanied  with  authentic  details  of  their  actual 
conduct  and  capacities,  will  at  all  times  possess  an  intrinsie 
value,  and  may  afford  materials  to  future  cerebral  physiolo- 
gists for  determining  the  functions  of  organs,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  has  not  yet  been  even  surmised.  Nature  is  not 
lavish  of  extraordinary  cases  of  development,  and  an  indivi- 
dual observer  to  whose  mind  any  new  views  may  have  sug- 
gested themselves^  might  pass  his  lifetime  without  meeting 
with  so  numerous,  and  such  decisive  cases,  either  confirmatory 
or  contradictory  of  them,  as  would  be  placed  at  once  before 
his  eyes,  in  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  collection  of  casts ; 
and  hence  the  importance  of  such  collection  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on.  Many  are  the  disputed  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  by-gone  ages,  on  which  great  light  might  be  thrown, 
did  we  possess  casts  of  the  heads  of  the  parties  most  deeply 
concerned  in  them.  The  head  of  every  public  character  ought 
to  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  public,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  crania  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world  will  be  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  history  of  their  age.  Indeed,  every  cerebral  physio- 
logist will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  information  to  be  collected 
from  this  source  would  enable  posterity  to  appreciate  the 
motives  of  an  individual  much  more  correctly,  than  a  perusal 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  historians  of  opposite  factions." 

Art.  3,  "  On  Temperament,"  by  the  same  writer.  This 
also  is  a  valuable  contribution.  He  states  that  his  experience 
disproves  the  opinion  of  Mr  Sidney  Smith,  that  the  tempera- 
ments are  dependent  on  the  predominance  of  certain  cerebral 
organs,  viz.  die  bilious  on  the  development  of  Firmness,  the 
sanguine  on  Hope,  and  the  nervous  on  Cautiousness.  He 
maintains,  we  think  with  reason,  that  Dr  Thomas,  in  treating 
the  subject  of  Temperament,  has  used  the  word  in  a  new  and 
unwarranted  sense.  *'  Convinced  from  observation  that  great 
variations  occur  in  the  texture  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  with 
similar  proportions  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  vice 
versS.,  I  altogether  repudiate  the  idea  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence, and  whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
relative  size  of  these  organs,  in  estimating  cerebral  manifes- 
tation, maintain,  that  this  condition  must  be  considered  as  an 
adjunct,  and  as  an  adjunct  only,  to  an  infinitely  more  influen- 
tial one,  viz.,  that  of  texture." 

Art.  4  is  a  case  communicated  by  Dr  Davey  of  Hanwell, 
of  an  insane  female,  whose  brain  and  cerebral  membranes 
were,  on  dissection,  found  to  be  apparently  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  old  and  inseparable  adhesions  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  the  membranes  which 
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naturally  are  only  in  contact  with  them.  Her,  relations  have 
informed  him,  that  her  insanity  was  first  made  evident  about 
ten  years  since,  by  an  extraordinary  penchant  for  theological 
dispute,  which  eventually  became  so  excessive,  that  she  has 
been  known,  when  attending  divine  service,  to  call  the  minis* 
ter  to  order  for  promulgating  unsound  views  in  religion. 
She  subsequently  regarded  herself  as  an  apostle,  divinely 
commissioned  to  effect  some  great  and  extraordinary  good. 
Dr  D.  remarks,  that  this  was  "  a  case  of  excessive  action  of 
small  organs.  An  examination  of  the  craniwn  would  have  in- 
duced any  Cerebral  Physiologist  to  declare: — '  Veneration 
email,''  The  skull  was  not  thinner  in  this  particular  region 
than  elsewhere." 

Art.  5  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
Phrenological  Society.  It  includes  notices  ^  the  cases  of 
three  murderers — Jonathan  Taylor,  Robert  Nail,  and  Thomas 
Cooper ;  arguments  by  Dr  EUiotson  against  capital  punish- 
ment ;  a  document  relative  to  the  claim  of  Dr  CoUyer  of 
America  to  the  discovery  of  Phreno-magnetism  ;  and  a  case 
illustrative  of  the  eiFects  of  Mesmerism  on  various  phrenolo- 
gical organs,  by  Thomas  Uwins,  Esq.  R.A.  The  experiments 
of  Mr  Uwins  were  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Samuel 
Joseph,  sculptor,  and  succeeded  admirably — both  gentlemen 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  subject  (a  married  female, 
about  thirty  years  of  age)  did  not  know  either  the  name  or 
situation  of  a  single  organ. . 

Art.  6,  a  History  of  Mesmerism,  we  attribute  to  the  pen 
of  Dr  Elliotson. 

Art.  7,  **  The  Lecture  Mania — The  Medical  Profession — 
Mr  Spencer  Hall.'^  The  writer  "  protests  in  the  strongest 
language  against  the  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the 
question  has  been  handled  by  injudicious  partizans; — ^men, 
some  of  them  evidently  sincere  in  their  motives,  but  rash  and 
careless  in  the  extreme  when  promulgating  their  opinions 
and  their  presumed  facts."  He  disapproves  of  public  exhi- 
bitions of  mesmeric  experiments  on  untried  subjects,  assail- 
ing Mr  Brookes  on  the  authority  of  a  sneering  paragraph 
in  a  hostile  newspaper,  the  accuracy  of  which  has,  we  ob- 
serve, been  recently  denied  by  that  mesmerist.  Mr  Hall  and 
bis  array  of  newly-discovered  organs  are  likewise  adverted 
to  : — "  He  has  published  and  avowed  his  belief  in  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrines  and  assertions  which  have  lately  been  ad- 
vanced in  America ;  but  he  has  eclipsed  the  Yankees,  and 
out-Heroded  Herod."  It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  mes- 
meric experiments  of  the  conductors  of  the  Zoist  have  af- 
forded no  confirmation  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Hall. 
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The  People's  Phrenological  Journal  has  now  reached  the 
2l8t  weekly  Number.  It  proceeds  with  spirit,  and  appears  to 
have  attained  a  considerable  circulation.  The  editor  really 
ought  to  abandon  the  discreditable  practice  of  inserting  as 
oriraial,  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  other  publi- 
cations. "  The  Spider  and  the  Bee,*'  at  p.  114,  written  by 
the  late  Mr  William  Scott,  is  silently  taken  from  vol.  i.  p.  74  of 
this  Journal,  the  prefixed  address  "  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal"  being  deleted  ;  and  on  pages  144  and 
166,  may  be  seen  paragraphs  transferred  verbatim^  without  ac- 
knowledgment, from  vol.  xvi.  p.  208,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  81.  In 
the  series  of  articles  given  weekly  under  the  title  of  "  A  Com- 
plete System  of  Phrenology,"  we  recognise  many  familiar  sen- 
tences undistinguished  by  marks  of  quotation.  On  p.  120,  the 
editor,  finding  it  expedient  to  disavow  some  opinions  expressed 
in  an  article  ostensibly  his  own,  but  in  reality  taken  from  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  announces,  that  *•  by  an  error 
of  the  printer,  the  source  from  which  the  article  was  derived 
is  not  stated.''  We  hope  "  the  printer"  will  fall  into  no  such 
**  errors''  in  future. 

The  late  Numbers  contain  letters  from  sundry  mesmeric 
experimenters,  reporting  their  observations,  and  discussing 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  firom  these.  Messrs 
Lawson  and  Clarke  of  Nottingham  say  (p.  155),  that  until 
very  recently  they  were  believers  in  Mesmero-Phrenology,  but 
have  been  led  to  alter  their  opinion,  and  to  conclude  that  **  the 
manifestations  are  enly  impressions  made  on  the  mind  either  be- 
fore being  mesmerised,  or  while  in  a  mesmerised  state."  "  We 
have  mesmerised."  they  add,  **  a  great  number  of  people  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  have  mYBTiBhly  failed  in  producing  phrenological 
phenomena  when  the  parties  had  not  seen  the  manifestations 
brought  out  on  others.  We  have  as  many  cases  in  Notting- 
ham where  we  cannot  produce  phrenological  manifestations, 
by  touching  the  organs ;  yet  if  we  speak  in  an  impressive 
tone,  '  be  firm,'  *  pray,'  and  so  forth,  we  call  forth  the  mani- 
festations in  a  striking  manner ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  feign.  It  may  be  well  here  to  relate  a 
case  which  will  shew  you  how  easy  and  imperceptibly  impres- 
sions are  made.  We  were  invited  by  the  schoolmaster  and 
several  of  the  respectable  residents  of  Stapleford,  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Mesmerism.  We  took  two  subjects  with  us,  one 
named  J — n,  and  the  other  named  E — ^th — ^r ;  now  J — ^n  had 
been  operated  on  by  Spencer  Hall,  and  of  course  shewed  the 
phrenological  phenomena,  while  E — ^th — ^r  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  Phrenology,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  the  phreno- 
magnetic  subjects  manipulated ;  and  although  we  have  mes- 
merised her  frequently,  we  have  not  been  able  to  call  forth  any 
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manifestation. — The  first  operated  on  was  J — ^n,  who,  of 
course,  shewed  the  uniform  manifestations  by  touching  the 
organs.  After  she  was  mesmerised,  E — ^th — ^r  was  tried,  and 
strange  to  say,  she  shewed  (though  not  correctly)  the  phreno- 
logical manifestations.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  im- 
pressions had  been  made  on  her  by  seeing  the  other.  We 
have  long  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology  ;  and 
hail  your  publication  as  a  great  distributor  of  that  useful  science 
amongst  the  most  useful  portion  of  humanity — ^the  working 
classes.  We  are  certain  that  all  who  will  candidly  study  it, 
will  be  convinced  of  its  truth ;  but  we  feel  confident  that 
Mesmero-Phrenology  is  a  *  baseless  fabric,'  calculated  to  im- 
pede its  progress.''  Another  correspondent,  Mr  Thomas  Dy- 
son of  Manchester  (p.  176),  questions  the  foundation  of  Mr 
Hall's  discoveries ;  giving  the  case  of  a  boy  in  whom  some 
new  organs  were  made  to  apparently  reveal  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  ;  '*  thus,  dancing  was  placed  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg  ;  kicking,  in  the  foot ;  jumping,  in  the  knees ; 
climbing,  in  one  side  of  the  nose  ;  swimming,  in  the  shoulder ; 
smoking,  under  one  ear ;  chewing  tobacco,  under  the  other. 
The  phrenological  organs  were  then  removed,  so :  Setf-Esteemy 
by  suggestion,  was  placed  in  the  back ;  Benevolence,  in  the 
thigh  ;  Veneration^  in  the  posteriors,  and  so  on  ;  though,  when 
touched  in  the  back  to  excite  Self-Esteem^  he  generally 
had  a  severe  spasm  therein,  and  was  obliged  to  be  imme- 
diately released.  His  violence,  particularly  in  swimming, 
climbing,  jumping,  and  the  other  youthful  sports,  was  such 
that  it  was  often  exceedingly  diflicult  to  stop  him.'*  In  re- 
ply to  this,  Mr  Charles  Pembrook  of  Birmingham  (p.  204), 
while  he  refrains  from  affirming  that  the  above  manifes- 
tations were  only  impressions  made  on  the  mind,  in  the  cases 
of  persons  operated  on  by  the  writers,  proceeds  to  say, — 
"  But  I  do  most  positively  assert,  that  I  have  excited  the  phre- 
nological organs  whilst  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  likewise  in  the 
half  sleep,  and  upon  persons,  too,  who  did  not  know  the  names 
or  situations  of  the  organs,  and  that  they  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  natural  positions,  or  knowing  what  an- 
swers to  give  to  questions  put  to  them,  through  seeing  or 
hearing  of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  magnetisers. 
Your  remarks,  Mr  Editor,  were  quite  correct ;  they  certainly 
h^A  jumped  at  conclusions  from  a  very  insujicient  number  of 
facts,  though  I  cannot  allow  the  same  to  be  said  of  Mr  Spencer 
Hall.  HdA  they  waited  a  little,  and  persevered  in  their  ex- 
periments, they  would  soon  have  found  that  the  many  talented 
and  intelligent  operators,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country^ 
had  not  been  deceived  in  the  manner  they  alluded  to ;  and 
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that  the  truth  of  Phrenology  could  be  proved  by  exciting  the 
organs  of  the  brain."  That  no  suggestion  is  necessary^  is  far- 
ther confirmed  by  a  strong  case  on  p.  232,  where  "  both  ope- 
rator and  patient  were  ignorant  of  Phrenology,  and  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  or  function  of  any  single  one  of 
the  phrenological  organs."  Philoprogenitiveness,  Destruc- 
tiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  Firmness,  "Wit,  and  Tune,  were 
successively  excited  with  such  success,  that  the  writer,  by 
whom  the  operations  were  directed,  literally  **  danced  about 
the  room  for  joy."  He  adds — "  A  young  collegian,  too,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Cambridge  into  Shropshire,  to  spend  the 
Easter  vacation  with  his  friends,  and  who  is  a  good  phreno- 
logist, happened  to  be  spending  the  evening  with  me.  He 
has  latterly  been  so  absorbed  in  his  studies,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  important  confirmation  of  Phrenology  by  Mes- 
merism, and  was  equally  delighted  with  myself  at  what  he 
saw."  Another  writer  narrates  a  case  (p.  239)  in  which  the 
facts  brought  out  ^^  appear  in  a  measure  to  contradict  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  some  mesmerisers ;  for  here  a  second 
and  third  person  operated  upon  him  :  one  sent  him  to  sleep  ; 
two  others  operated  upon  him  without  injury ;  and  a  fourdi, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  operations,  demesmerised 
him." 

The  doctrine  of  Materialism  is  maintained  by  correspond- 
ents at  pages  129, 156,  and  178. 

We  have  been  been  interested  by  Mr  L.  Burke's  Reports  of 
his  lectures  on  Phrenology  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, pp.  180,  188,  199,  223,  234.  He  is  an  independent 
thinker,  writes  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  reasons  acute- 
ly ;  and  though  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the  soundne^ 
of  his  arguments  against  some  generally-received  views 
which  he  attacks,  they  shall  certainly  receive  from  us  an  at- 
tentive re-consideration.  As  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  a  department  of  Phrenology  in  which  considera- 
ble obscurity  undeniably  exists,  we  hope  he  will  continue  his 
laudable  endeavours  to  throw  light  upon  it.  The  function  of 
the  organ  of  Form  has  been  discussed  by  him  at  considerable 
length. 

On  p.  165,  Mr  Alexander  Wilson  of  Dublin  opposes  the 
common  opinion,  "  that  the  Irish  have  larger  Gombativeness 
than  the  Scotch,"  and  says  he  is  fully  satisfied,  from  his  ob- 
servations in  Ireland  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  the 
genuine  Irish  have  only  a  moderate  endowment  of  that  organ ; 
much  less  than  is  found  in  the  Scotch,  or  their  descendants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.     "  The  southerns,*'  he  affirms,  "  dislike 
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contention,  and  shew  little  of  the  spirit  of  competition  or 
bold  enterprise.  The  northerns  are  continually  engaged  in 
polemics,  and  mercantile  rivalry  runs  high  amongst  them, 
especially  in  Belfast,  the  metropolis  of  the  north.  Nor  is  the 
organ  of  Cautiousness  less  in  the  Irish  head  than  in  the 
Scotch  ;  but  the  reflective  organs  are  smaller,  and  the  organ 
of  Destructiveness  is  much  greater.  It  is  the  large  Destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  lower  Irish,  combined  with  a  predominance  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  which  make  them  excitable,  re- 
vengeful, and  fond  of  all  sorts  of  rows ;  but  they  do  not  dis^ 
play  that  courage  which  large  Combativeness  and  deficient 
Caution  would  give.  Although  often  rash  in  their  conduct, 
their  rashness  does  not  proceed  from  deficient  Cautiousness, 
the  organ  of  fear  ;  but  from  excited  Destructiveness,  the  pro- 
pensity to  injure,  and  an  inability  to  perceive  consequences!, 
resulting  from  deficient  Causality.''  In  a  subsequent  page 
(p.  204),  Mr  Wilson  gives  some  farther  particulars  concern- 
ing the  Irish  character. 

The  Pkreno-Magnet^  Nos.  I.  to  V. — In  this  monthly  **  re- 
cord of  facts,  experiments,  and  discoveries  in  Phrenology, 
Magnetism,''  &c.,  are  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  in 
Mesmero-Phrenology,  made  in  circumstances  where  deception 
was  extremely  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible.  "  With 
regard,''  says  Mr  Paul  Rogers  of  Sheffield,  "  to  the  kind 
of  evidence  required  to  convince  us  of  what  is  new  and 
wonderful,  many  persons  seem  to  have  erroneous  ideas.  I 
say^^^m  to  have,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  that  if  they 
reiSiect  at  all  they  can  be  so  far  wrong  as  they  profess  to  be. 
Since  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism  and  Mesmero  Phrenology 
have  been  witnessed  so  largely  in  this  neighbourhood,  no- 
thing has  been  more  common  than  for  persons,  on  hearing 
tell  of  these  things,  to  reject  all  evidence  but  that  of  their 
own  senses — if  not  that  too.  Now,  I  hold,  that  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, other  evidence  maybe  as  good,  even  better,  than 
that  of  our  own  individual  eyes,  ears,  or  feelings.  Most 
people  of  well  regulated  minds  are  acquainted  with  fellow- 
beings,  on  whose  veracity  they  can  rely  as  fully  as  they  can 
on  their  own  love  of  truA.  Suppose  a  man's  own  wife,  who 
never  yet  deceived  him,  and  whom  be  believes  utterly  incapable 
of  deception  ;  his  own  son,  or  daughter,  who  from  childhood 
to  maturity  has  ever  manifested  the  finest  sense  of  virtue  and 
integrity ;  suppose  these,  in  conjunction  with  several  friends 
of  well-known  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  were  all  to 
join  in  giving  evidence  of  some  fact  which  their  own  senses 
had  witnessed,  ought  not,  I  ask,  their  united  testimony  to 
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be  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  a  person's  own  senses  ?  No  dodiit 
it  may  be  even  better.  It  has  been  proved  in  some  few  <;a«6s, 
that  an  individual  is  capable  of  self-deception  through  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  but  there  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against  a 
number  of  people  being  all  wrong  on  the  same  point,  and  all 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time.*'* 

It  is  mentioned  that  a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  in 
Liverpool,  including  several  of  the  medical  faculty,  are  form- 
ing a  Phreno-Magnetic  Society,  with  a  view  to  investigate 
£tke  subject  as  closely  as  possible.  We  hope  that  similar  so- 
cieties will  become  numerous.  Let  us  have  abundance  of  facts, 
carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  competent  persons,  before 
we  dogmatize  about  the  existence  of  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
new  organs.  Mr  Hall  wisely  impresses  on  experimenters 
"  the  necessity  of  avoiding  even  the  most  remote  suggestion, 
directly  or  indirectly,  whenever  they  attempt  to  test  9ie  dis- 
tinctness of  the  cerebral  organs.  Men  who  love  notoriety 
rather  than  truth,  are  publicly  quoting  all  cases  of  uninten- 
tional suggestion  as  proofs  that  there  have  never  been  cases 
free  from  it.  Give  them  as  little  vantage  ground  as  possible  ; 
but  combat  them  by  honest  experiment  alone.**  He  says 
that  Phreno-mesmerism  has  been  used  with  success  by  medical 
men  in  Sheffield,  and  that  on  several  occasions  he  himself  has 
been  '*  instrumental  in  the  cure  not  only  of  monomania,  but 
general  derangement,  by  its  agency"  (p.  74).  One  of  the  most 
valuable  papers  in  his  journal,  is  one  entitled  *'  Phreno- 
Magnetic  Facts  and  Deductions,"  by  Mr  G.  Hamilton  of  Liver- 
pool, in  No.  IV.,  p.  107. 

In  conclusion,  will  Mr  Hall  allow  us  to  offer  him  the  friendly 
advice  to  employ  more  dignified  language  in  speaking  of  his 
opponents  1  Instead  of  returning  railing  for  railing,  in  terms 
which,  although  they  would  excite  no  surprise  if  found  in  the 
sub-editor's  department  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  are .  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  a  scientific  journal,  let  him  meet  even 
falsehood  and  abuse  with  temper,  and  oppose  to  them  only 
the  force  of  calm  reason  and  solid  facts.  Let  him  keep  his 
subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  himself,  as  constantly  as  possible 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

Medico- Legal  Reflections  on  the  Trial  of  Daniel  APNaughten. 
By  J.  G.  Davey,  M.D. — This  pamphlet  is  a  hasty,  diffuse,  im- 
methodical  production,  the  substance  of  which  might  have 
been  advantageously  compressed  into  half  its  present  bulk. 
It  contains,  however,  some  good  observations  on  the  defects 
of  the  existing  law  of  England  with  respect  to  insanity.  "  In 
the  Hanwell  Asylum,"  says  the  author,  "  there  are  about  two 
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hundred  epileptic  patients,  and  of  whom  we  undertake  to  as- 
sert without  the  slightest  fear  of  reasonable  contradiction,  that 
although  these  poor  people,  during  the  maniacal  paroxysms  to 
which  they  are  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  epilepsy,  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  perfectly  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  are  not  under  the  influence  of  any  illusion,  and  in  all 
respects  sensible  of  every  individual  act ;  they  are  neverthe- 
less as  completely  irresponsible  for  their  actions  as  the  veriest 
idiot  which  has  existence.  To  regard  such  as  responsible,  and 
to  inflict  upon  them  the  punishments  which  the  law  awards  to 
crimey  is  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  hold  him  who  is 
afflicted  with  chorea,  or  St  Vitus's  dance,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
termed,  amenable  for  his  irregular  muscular  contractions,  and 
unsteady  gait." 

On  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy :  A  Letter  to  Lord 
Brougham.  By  A  Phrenologist. — The  object  of  this  pam- 
phlet appears  in  its  motto :  *^  If  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain  ;  if  medical 
science  will  not  adapt  itself  to  the  law,  the  law  must  adapt 
itself  to  medical  science."  The  writer  strongly  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  guidance  of  Phrenology  in  attempts  to 
amend  ihe  criminal  code ;  and  in  his  Appendix,  which  is  twice 
as  bulky  as  the  Letter  itself,  he  has  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  opinions  expressed  on  the  case  of  M^Naughten  by  contem- 
porary journalists  and  legislators.  First,  under  the  head 
"  Anti-phrenological  or  Obsolescent  Views  of  Insanity,"  we 
have  an  article  from  the  Sunday  Times^  and  certain  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  secondly,  under  "  Approximation 
to,  or  Adoption  of,  sound  and  Phrenological  Views  of  In- 
sanity," articles  from  lYiQ^JFeekly  Dispatch,  the  Jurist^  the 
Lancet,  the  Spectator^  and  the  Weekly  Law  Magazine, 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  CJuincellor  upon  Insanity,  By  J.  Q. 
BuMBALL,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. — "  The  haste  with  which  this  letter 
has  been  composed,*'  says  Mr  Rumball,  *•  is  ofiered  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  much  inaccuracy,  if  not  confusion,  of  style."  A 
specimen  of  considerable  inaccuracy  of  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  his  assertion,  that  *'  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country 
who  does  not  feel  that  the  late  decision'  [of  M'Naughten's 
case],  was  a  legal  but  not  an  equitable  one  ;  that  a  foul  mur- 
der has  been  done,  and  that  justice  is  unsatisfied."  The 
author'^s  objects  are,  "  1*/,  To  shew  what  insanity  is  not;  2d^ 
What  it  is ;  Zd,  To  illustrate  it  by  particular  cases ;  4/A,  To 
deduce  thence  a  true  definition  of  the  disease."  After  dis- 
cussing and  rejecting  the  definitions  of  Locke,  Dr  Spurzheim, 
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Dr  ConoUy,  Dr  Thorburn,  and  Mr  Mayo,  he  gives  his  own 
thus — "  Insanity  is  the  excitement  of  any  of  the  mental 
faculties  beyond  the  control  of  the  remainder."  Here,  we 
apprehend,  he  is  quite  as  unsuccessful  as  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  ;  but  the  point  is  one  which  we  cannot  enter  upon 
at  present.  According  to  Mr  Rumball,  a  passionate  man  is 
not  insane,  ^'  until  his  passion  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
point  f*  that  is,  until  it  becomes  uncontrollable.  But  who 
is  to  pronounce  at  what  moment  the  *•  certain  point''  is 
reached  \  The  difficulty  of  deciding  on  a  man's  insanity  is 
merely  removed  a  step  forward,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  way. 
MrKumball  maintains,  on  good  grounds,  that  all  punishment 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  preventive,  not  retributive  ;  and  that 
capital  punishment  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  inexpedient.  In 
a  section  entitled  "  How  are  Lunatics  to  be  dealt  with  1"  he 
gives  some  excellent  advice  on  this  subject ;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  hereditary  nature  of  mental  disorders,  presents 
the  following  illustration  of  the  efiect  of  the  intermarriage  of 
blood-relations  in  producing  idiocy : — "  In  the  Isle  of  Man» 
out  of  fifty  thousand,  there  were  only  two  lunatics  last  sum- 
mer ;  but  idiotism  was  very  common,  especially  in  a  parish 
near  Castletown.  The  union  of  relatives  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception  ;  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  all  indeed  within  legal 
limits,  consider  their  relationship  as  an  inducement,  rather 
than  a  bar,  to  a  nearer  connexion  ;  and  idiotism  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  the  continued  habit.^  Does  the  Manx  law 
really  permit  uncles  to  marry  their  nieces,  and  nephews  their 
aunts  ?     If  so,  the  sooner  it  is  altered  the  better. 

Thoughts  on  the  Mental  Functions ;  being  an  Attempt  to 
treat  Metaphysics  as  a  Branch  of  the  Physiology  of  (he  Nervous 
System.  Part  I. — ^Who  the  author  of  this  treatise  is,  we  are 
unable  to  conjecture ;  his  work,  however,  proves  him  to  be 
an  acute  and  accomplished,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  writer. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  class  which  require  to  be  not  merely  read, 
but  studied  and  digested,  we  shall  do  no  more  at  present  than 
transcribe  the  titles  of  its  chapters,  and  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
face. I.  On  the  Analysis  of  Phenomena.  II.  On  Mental 
Analysis.  III.  On  Association.  IV.  On  Sensation  and  Vo- 
lition, and  the  Sensi-motor  Phenomena  that  constitute  the 
Optic  Tangi-motor  System.  V.  On  Hearing  and  the  Voice. 
VI.  On  Sympathy  and  Expression.  VH.  On  the  Faculty  of 
Enumeration.  V  III.  On  the  Organology  of  Dr  Gall.  *'  The 
organology  of  Dr  Gall,"  says  he,  "  is  another  splendid  con- 
tribution to  physical  science,  the  ofiispring  of  the  highest 
genius ;  but,  from  being  too  hastily  reduced  to  the  popular 
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standard,  its  value  has  been  unfortunately  obscured.  The 
usefulness  of  Phrenology  in  drawing  attention  to  the  depen- 
dence of  the  moral  on  the  physic^,  has  perhaps  more  than 
compensated  for  its  crudeness  as  a  scienca  But  while  its 
doctrines  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  exoteric  and  esoteric  treat- 
ment, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  has  been  so  totally 
neglected." 


XV.  ZNTXIUtfZOBNCX:. 

Lfcturti  on  Phrenology, — The  following  courses  of  lectures  have  lately 
been  delivered  :— 

1.  At  Cambridge,  a  course  by  Mr  Donovan,  early  in  April.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  whose  comments  on  these  lectures 
appeared  on  22d  April,  displays  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  folly  which 
we  hardly  expected  to  witness  at  this  time  of  day.  *'  Do  the  phrenolo- 
gists,'' he  asks, ''  consider  mind  as  only  one  of  the  manifestations  or  mo- 
difications of  matter?  Is  not  Phrenology,  in  &ct,  an  esoteric  form  of 
Materialism  ?  Are  its  promoters  quite  sure  that  mind  exclusively,  or  at 
all,  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  ?  If  it  does,  how  is  it  that 
organs  of  the  external  senses  (hearing,  seeing,  &c.)  are  admitted  not  to 
be  parts  of  the  brain,  although  the  nerves  through  which  they  act  may 
be  traced  into  that  substance ;  while  the  faculties  (veneration,  Adhesive- 
ness, &  c.)  which  the  phrenologists  assign  to  the  brain,  have  no  perceptible 
connection  with  it  more  than  with  any  part  of  the  living  body  ?  What 
can  be  said  in  regard  to  a  child's  phrenological  development,  Imowing, 
as  we  do,  that  education,  &c.  modify  the  character  in  the  most  important 
respects  ?  Will  they  undertake  to  say  that  the  mind  does  not  act  tnrough 
the  heart,  the  liver,  or  even  the  stomach,  or  that  mind  is  not  diffused 
through  tiie  entire  animal  ?  Is  there  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mind 
ever  operates  through  the  agency  of  material  organs,  except  in  its  per- 
ception of  material  objects  ?^  Again : — '*  In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly 
state  that  Phrenology  is  based  on  a  few  most  unwarranted  assumptions : 
e,g.  (I.)  that  the  mind  doea  act  through  a  material  organ ;  (2.)  that  the  brain 
is  that  organ ;  (3.)  that  different,  distinct,  well-defined  portions  of  it  are 
the  media  through  which  our  '  propensities'  and  '  sentiments'  are  exhi- 
bited. This  number  b  about  36.  There  are  some  trifling  discrepancies 
among  the  professors  of  the  science  as  to  the  number  as  well  as  locality 
of  some  of  these  bumps ;  but  the  matter  is  too  ridiculous  to  dwell  upon 
in  its  minutisB."  It  is  added  that  Mr  Donovan's  lectures  were  delivered 
to  large  and  attentive  audiences ;  and  (whether  or  not  the  individuals 
composing  these  may  have  been  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
lecturer  mmdled  his  subject),  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  been  roused,  which  will  materially  accelerate  the  diffusion  of  rhre- 
nology  in  Cambridge.  A  newspaper  controversy  occasioned  by  the  lec- 
tures ffives  evidence  of  this  result 

2.  At  Hereford,  a  course  of  three  lectures^  by  Mr  £.  T.  Hicks  of  Bris- 
tol, in  the  nuddle  of  April.  The  Hereford  Times,  of  the  15th  of  that 
month,  contains  the  following  paragraph : — '*  On  Monday  evening  last 
Mr  Hicks  concluded  his  course  of  lectures  on  this  interesting  science  be- 
fore a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience,  in  the  Assembly-room 
of  the  City  Arms  Hotel.    The  burden  of  the  evening's  discourse  was  the 
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apDlication  of  the  science  of  Phrenology  to  practical  purposes,  particu- 
larly the  education  of  youth.  The  fundamental  phrenological  doctrine 
\St  that  neither  education  nor  other  circumstances  can  create  any  mental 
organ — ^the  organs  being  innate — but  that  education  can  improve  any 
faculty,  while  desuetude  weakens  it,  or,  in  other  words,  produces  a  con- 
trary effect.  Admitting  this  premiss,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  the  parent  or  teacher  should  have  a  more  unerring  guide  to 
the  character  and  capabilities  of  his  pupil  than  is  afforded  by  mere  ob- 
servation of  conduct ;  and  this  the  lecturer  insisted  upon  was  afforded 
by  Phrenologjr.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  the  greatest  attention,  Mr  Hicks  requested  that  the 
science  might  be  put  to  the  test,  by  any  person  stepping  forward  and 
submitting  his  head  to  his  (the  lecturers)  manipulation,  and  he  would 
then  describe  the  character  of  such  individual  ,*  and  as  most  of  the  au- 
dience would  probably  know  whether  hb  description  was  right  or  wronflr, 
the  manipulation  would  thereby  become  a  fair  test  of  the  science,  ^o 
person,  however,  ventured  to  pass  through  the  ordeal." 

3.  At  Leominster,  by  the  same  lecturer,  on  24th,  26th,  and  28th  April, 
**  to  crowdedaudiences,"  as  a  paragraph  in  the  Hereford  Journal  of  10th 
May  informs  us.     Mr  Hicks  subsequently  lectured 

4.  At  Ludlow,  where  he  concluded  his  course  (according  to  Eddowes's 
Shropshire  Journal  of  l7th  May),  on  Monday  the  15th,  **  to  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  most  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town»  .  .  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  lecture,  and  at  the  conelusion  Mr  H.  was  warmly  applauded. 
He  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  manipulate  any  individual's 
head.  One  boy  came  forward,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition  was  announced,  which  his  father  said  was  per- 
fectly correct.  The  secretary  of  the  institution  presented  thanks  in  name 
of  its  members."  On  18th,  19th,  and  20th  May,  Mr  Hicks  lectured  on 
Phrenology  in  the  Lion  Hotel,  Leintwardine,  near  Ludlow. 

5.  At  London,  a  series  of  lectures  by  Mr  Holm,  at  the  Rotunda,  in 
March,  April,'  and  May ;  and  another  by  Mr  L*  Burke  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institution  in  May  and  June.  Of  the  latter  gentleman  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  paffe  302  of  this  Number.  Dr  Epps  also  has  lately 
been  lecturing  on  Phrenology  in  London ;  and  Mr  Spencer  Hall,  in  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern,  on  Mesmero-Phrenology, 

6.  At  Leicester,  four  lectures  by  Mr  C.  Donovan,  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  These  are  pretty 
fully  reported  in  the  Leicester  Chronicle,  and  we  observe  that  the  lecturer 
adhered  to  what  we  believe  is  his  custom  of  mingling  jocularity  with 
science.  The  course  was  but  thinly  attended.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  second  lecture : — ''  The  organ  of  Caution  was  next  touched 
upon,  and  in  doing  this  Mr  Donovan  made  some  very  just  remarks  on 
the  danger  which  parents  ran  into  by  too  soon  beginning  to  teach  their 
children  that  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  snares  of  an  Evil 
Spirit,  whose  power  was  all  but  omnipotent — for  by  this  means  they 
filled  their  young  minds  with  a  dread  of  some  undefinable  awM  being ; 
and  in  many  cases  this  dread,  this  terror,  had  been  the  cause  of  hopeless 
insanity  and  early  death.  He  (Mr  D.)  could  not  see  with  what  corsist- 
ency  parents  who  thus  acted  could  blame  their  servants  for  talking  to 
the  children  of  *  bogies  ;'  for  if  the  fear  of  the  latter  often  clung  to  per- 
sons through  life,  and  rendered  some  of  peculiar  constitutions  nervous 
and  timid  m  spite  of  their  better  reason,  equally  prejudicial  was  the 
effect  of  the  former.     (Applause.)     He  must  again  beg  to  be  understood 
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as  not  wishing  to  controvert  the  frailty  of  human  nature^and  its  constant 
liability  to  temptation ;  but  the  season  of  infancy  was  not  the  time  when 
this  could  be  understood,  and  Caution  (which  includes  fear)  should  then, 
moreover,  be  called  into  action  as  little  as  possible ;  the  tender  sapling 
could  not  bear  the  same  weight  as  the  majestic  *  lord  of  the  forest'  (Ap- 
plause.)*' 

7.  At  Shrewsbury,  three  lectures  by  Mr  E.  T.  Hicks,  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  in  the  end  of  May.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Shrewsbury  News 
of  27th  May,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course^  **  as  a  test  of  the  value 
and  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  lecturer, 
a  gentleman  proposed  that  six  boys  should  be  chosen  for  examination 
from  amongst  those  receiving  instruction  at  the  British  School,  and  that 
their  character  should  be  noted  by  the  master  Mr  Gumey,  and  after- 
wards compared  with  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  the  lecturer  from 
their  cerebral  development.  The  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  ^ir  Hicks, 
who,  as  the  published  notes  of  both  parties  shew,  executed  his  undertak- 
ing with  considerable  success. 

Ireland, — A  correspondent  who  writes  fipom  Dublin  on  6th  June, 
states,  that  '*  during  the  last  twelve  months,  Mr  Alexander  Wilson  has 
been  giving  instruction  in  Phrenology  gratis  at  his  apartments,  10  West- 
moreutnd  Street.  Mr  W.  is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Cork.  Dr  Rydin^  of  Limerick  is  now  engaged  in  giving  phrenological 
lectures  to  the  Philosophical  Association  of  that  town." 

The  Phrenological  Association — Resignation  of  Members, — We  have  been 
requested  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  Mr  M.  B.  Sampson  to  Mr 
James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  dated  Clapham  New  Park,  Surrey,  4th 
May  1843 ;  together  with  the  dociunent  appended  to  it. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  relating  to  Dr  En^edue's  Address,  dated  1st  November 
1842,  signed  by  yourself  and  other  members  of  the  Phrenological  Asso- 
ciation, viz. — *  We  request  that  this  declaration,  with  our  signatures, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Association,  and  published  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal ;' — and  to  acquaint  you,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  held  on  the  dd  instant,  I  submitted  the  following  motion  re- 
lative thereto,  viz. : — '  That  the  declaration  signed  by  various  members, 
and  published  in  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  94  and  207>  of  ^e  Phrenological  Journal, 
be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Phrenological  Association.  I  regret  to 
add  that  this  motion  was  not  seconded,  and  that  my  attempt  to  obtain 
fulfilment  of  the  desire  of  the  71  members  by  whom  we  declaration  was 
signed,  was  therefore  wholly  unsuccessful. 

'*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  adhere 
to  the  Association,  when  our  esteemed  friend  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  and 
others,  hastily  retired,  require  that  1  should  now  pursue  an  opposite 
course.  My  inducement  to  remain  at  that  time,  was  a  desire  to  support 
the  free  expression  of  opinion,  however  much  it  micht  differ  from  my 
own  views ;  and  wishing  to  avoid  inconsistency,  1  have  obviously  no 
choice  but  to  secede,  when  I  find  that  that  freedom  is  stifled  by  the 
withholding  of  the  right  of  protest  from  a  large  number  of  its  members. 

"  Before  sending  in  my  resignation,  I  communicate  with  you,  in  order 
that,  should  you  decide  upon  a  similar  course,  I  may  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  acting  with  one  whose  unwavering  zeal  for  Phrenology 
has  been  tested  by  many  years  of  able  advocacy.  I  beg  at  the  same  time 
to  mention,  that,  should  you  deem  it  proper  to  acquaint  each  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  with  the  fate  of  their  request,  1  have  the  per- 
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mission  of  the  Committee  to  authorize  the  intimation.    I  am^  my  dear 
Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  B.  Sampson. 
'*  To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Phrenological  Attociation. 
y  The  undersigned,  having  perused  the  foregoing  statement,  desire  to 
withdraw  their  names  from  the  list  of  meml^rs  of  the  Phrenological 
Association.  They  take  leave  to  state,  that  the  right  of  protest  appears 
to  them  to  be  the  only  legitimate  security  for  the  free  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  a  minority ;  and  that  they  adopt  their  present  course  from  a 
conviction  that  membership  in  a  society  in  which  this  right  is  withheld, 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  and  fearless  regard  for  the  promul- 
gation of  truth. 

W.  Bally.  George  Miller. 

R.  Beamish.  William  Miller. 

J.  S.  Buckingham.  John  Morrison. 

R.  S.  CunliffT  Alexr.  Rodger. 

Jno.  Donkin.  H.  Robertson. 

Samuel  Eadon,  A.M.  Tho«.  G.  Rylands. 

W.  Hardy,  F.S.A.  M.  B.  Sampson. 

S.  Hare.  £.  Stallard. 

W.  Hancock,  Jr.  W.  Stewart. 

R.  W.  Heurtley.  Ja«.  Simpson. 

J.  Kennedy,  M.D.  Wm.  Weir. 

Matthew  MarehalL  W.  Whitear. 

C.  Meymott  N.  Wood. 

Messrs  George  Combe,  Thomas  Oldham,  and  T.  H.  Bastard,  by  whom 
the  declaration  was  not  signed,  have  now  given  in  their  resignations  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  to  record  it 

Phrenohjfy  and  the  Church  qf  England  Periodicals, — To  the  phrenolo- 
gist, one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  of  the  present  day  is  the  progress 
which  phrenological  opinions  are  making  in  the  religious  world,  among 
individuals  who,  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  personal  virtues 
cause  them  to  be  held,  possess  considerable  influence  either  in  advancing 
or  retarding  any  cause  in  which  they  may  become  interested.  To  quote 
one  section  of  this  class  (viz.,  that  usually  denominated  "  the  Evangeli- 
cal party  in  the  Church  of  England"),  I  may  observe  that  it  is  not  long 
since,  both  in  public  and  private  society,  by  these  individaals.  Phrenolo- 
gy was  openly  and  loudly  denounced, — it  was  shrunk  from  and  scouted 
as  an  unholy  thing, — ^its  professors  were  freely  anathematized  as  infidels 
in  disseise, — and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit  was  dis- 
gracea  by  declamatory  anti-phrenological  liarangues,  the  speakers,  at  Uie 
same  time,  being,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  innocent  of  any  acquaintance 
with  the  true  merits  or  bearings  of  the  subject  Now,  however,  the 
case  appears  to  be  somewhat  altered.  Truth  is  omnipotent ;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  the  sentiments  of  this  class  are  now  so  far  from 
hostile  to  Phrenology,  that  some  of  their  periodicals  have  not  only  become 
leavened  with  its  doctrines,  but  the  subject  is  freely  introduced,  and  fa- 
vourably commented  upon,  in  their  pages,  not  by  mere  anonymous  cor- 
respondents, but  under  the  protecting  auspices  of  the  editorial  '*  we." 

A  couple  of  instances  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  brought  acciden- 
.tally  before  me.  One  of  these  occurs  in  *'  The  Christian  Ladies  Magaane," 
a  monthly  Church  of  England  periodical  of  considerable  circulation, 
edited  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth  ;  in  the  number  of  which  for  April  1841, 1 
find  a  review  of  "  Thoughts  on  Phrenology,  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,"  commencing  Uius, — 
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'^  There  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  devout  Chris- 
tians against  the  science  of  Phrenoloey^  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
it  necessarily  tends  to  those  dreadfiil  heresies^  Materialism  and  Fatalism. 
Such  was  our  view  of  the  suhject  sixteen  years  hack ;  we  shunned  it  as 
a  serpent,  until,  mentioning  the  scruple  in  presence  of  a  very  highly 
gifted  clerrpnan,  we  learned  from  him,  that,  though  he  considered  it  a 
fanciful  foolish  thing,  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  it  and 
any  unscriptural  dogma.  Viewing  it,  therefore,  as  harmless,  and  still 
protesting  against  it  on  the  score  of  absurdity,  we  insensibly  contracted 
a  habit  of  carefully  remarking  the  supposed  phrenological  development 
of  every  head  that  presented  itself  to  our  observation  ;  and  the  result  of 
this  practical  study  was  an  irresistible  conviction  that,  in  its  main  points, 
the  scheme  of  Phrenology,  as  generally  adopted  by  the  school  in  which 
Mr  Deville  stands  so  conspicuous,  is  as  undeniably  borne  out  by  facts  as 
is  the  Newtonian  system  of  astronomy.  That  it  was  shamefully  abused 
to  the  upholding  of  most  unscriptural,  nay  infidel  tenets,  was  no  argu- 
ment against  a  demonstrated  fact ;  there  never  was  any  truth  in  nature^ 
science,  or  even  in  revelation,  of  which  the  devil  has  not  contrived  to  lay 
hold,  instructing  men  to  wrest  it  to  evil  and  destructive  purposes.  "We 
read  no  books  on  the  subject,  attended  no  lectures,  nor,  until  the  last 
few  weeks,  inspected  any  casts.  We  proceeded  con,  amori,  for  our  own 
amusement  and  gratification,  glorifying  God  also  for  this  development  of 
divine  skill  in  his  great  and  marvellous  works,  and  honestly  hearing  the 
testimony,  both  of  experimental  knowledge  and  of  the  perfectly  scriptu- 
ral inferences  that  we  were  enabled  to  draw  from  the  premises  laid  down." 

It  would  be  well  if  more  of  those  who  have  doubts  on  the.  subject  of 
Phrenology  would  follow  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  plan  of  going  to  nature  in 
a  truth-loving  spirit,  and  ascertaining  experimentally  tne  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  phrenological  indications,  rather  than  waste  so  much 
"  zeal  without  knowledge"  in  opposing  what  they  have  never  examined. 

The  other  periodical  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  '^  Protestant  Ma- 
gazine," a  zealous  Evangelical  and  no-Popery  journal,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  **  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Association."  The 
number  for  August  1842  contains  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  re- 
ference to  Mr  firindley : — 

*'  ^Ir  Brindley  has  changed  his  '  Anti-Socialist  Gazette'  into  a  month- 
ly paper,  entitled  '  The  Antidote.'  We  regret  that  he  has  been  led  to 
attack  so  hotly  the  science  of  Phrenology  as  a  principal  branch  of  the 
*  modem  delusions'  against  which  he  wages  war.  Men,  equally  pious 
and  learned,  equally  judicious,  and  certainly  as  unprejudiced  as  Mr 
Brindley,  have  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion  on  that  point.  That 
infidels  should  have  abused  it  to  their  own  purposes,  is  a  poor  argument ; 
they  have  done  the  same  with  the  Bible  itself.  Mr  Brindley  is  a  most 
valuable  man  ;  his  services  in  the  cause  of  truth  have  been  immense ;  and 
we  heartily  hope  he  will  be  kept  from  diverting  his  powerful  energies  into 
channels  of  error  or  unprofitableness." 

Perhaps  this  gentle  nint  from  a  friendly  critic  may  do  Mr  Brindley 
good  !  W.  R.  Lowe. 

Progreti  of  Mesmero-Phrenolopy. — Since  our  last  publication,  Mesmero- 
Phrenology  has  crossed  the  Scottish  border,  and  overspread  the  land 
like  a  flood.  Mr  Adair  of  Sheffield  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  exhi- 
bited the  phenomena  in  North  Britain.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr 
E.  T.  Craig ;  and  now  there  is  abundance  of  experimenters,  both  public 
and  private,  in  most  parts  of  the  country — the  exhibitions  being  gene- 
rally attended  by  crowds  of  eager  spectators.  Among  these  e^uiibi- 
tions  we  may  mention  those  of  Mr  Adair  in  Dumfries  and  Hawick ;  Mr 
Craig  in  Edinburgh^  Glasgow,  and  Dunfermline ;  Mr  Dove  in  Glasgow  ; 
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Mr  M'GUbbon  in  Greenock  and  Aberdeen ;  Mr  Wilson  in  Falkirk ;  and  Mr 
Harris  in  Hawick,  Galashiels,  Melrose,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Gladly  embrac- 
ing the  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  Mesmero- 
Phrenology,  we  attended  eight  or  ten  of  Mr  Craig's  public  and  private 
exhibitions.  The  phenomena  were,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily  shewn, 
and  we  could  perceive  no  reason  for  doubting  the  good  faith  of  either  the 
operator  or  his  subjects,  who  were  lads  brought  by  him  fi^m  England  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition.  As,  however,  it  was  evidently  possible  to  <ut 
the  manifestations  of  the  faculties,  we,  and  others  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  were  anxious  to  see  the  effects  of  Mesmerism  exhibited  in 
some  respectable  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh.  Accordingly,  on  6th  May,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  Mr  Craig  attempted  to  operate  on  a  per- 
son named  M'Ewen,  of  known  respectability,  and  who  has  been  em- 
ployed ten  or  eleven  years  as  a  letter-carrier  in  the  Post-Office.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  patient  was  thrown  into  the  mesmeric 
state,  and  many  cerebral  organs  were  successfully  excited.  Since  then^ 
Mr  Craig  has  succeeded  equally  well  with  others,  particularly  a  young 
lady  whose  case  is  published  in  this  Number  by  Mr  Simpson.  Many 
persons,  including  acquaintances  of  our  own,  have  produced  the  phe- 
nomena in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hawick,  Belfast,  and  other  places.  So 
&r  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  the  experiments  in  Scotland  have  not  tend- 
ed to  shew  that  the  catalogue  of  cerebral  organs  ought  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mr  M 'Gibbon  has  lately  operated  with  success  on  three 
boys — one  of  them  an  apprentice  to  an  ironmonger,  one  an  inmate  of 
the  poor-house,  and  the  third  an  under-waiter  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  llie 
experiments  are  reported  in  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  where  the  following 
remarks  are  made  by  the  editor : — "  Now,  we  are  aware  that  it  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  faith  to  swallow  all  this.  We  have  first  to  believe 
in  the  astonishing  influence  that  seems  to  be  exercised  by  some  minutes' 
staring,  and  a  few  passes  of  the  hands — and  then,  after  all,  we  have  to 
believe  not  merely  in  Phrenology,  but  in  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  al- 
location of  the  organs,  down  even  to  the  minutest.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  choose  to  be  deniers,  we  must  believe  that  Mr  M'Gib- 
bon,  and  some  dozen  more  men  in  this  country,  most  of  them  of  good 
character,  are  the  most  arrant  impostors  that  ever  lived — that  the  per- 
sons they  bring  with  them  to  operate  on  are  the  same — that,  without 
any  previous  communication,  they  can  get  such  boys  as  the  waiter  at 
the  Royal  Hotel  (an  honest,  respectable  md)  to  enter  into  collusion  with 
them  to  impose  on  the  public — ^that  these  boys  all  at  once  acquire  an 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  some  things,  and  a  power  of  acting  beyond 
what  can  be  seen  on  the  stage — tliat  they  learn  Phrenology  by  a  sort  of 
intuition — and  that  they  can  go  through  a  performance  listing  for  half 
an  hour,  varied  by  signs  from  the  audience  and  by  mistakes  of  the  lec- 
turer. Our  readers  may  think  what  they  like,  but  we  honestly  confess 
that  we  find  more  difiiculty  in  disbelieving  than  in  believing,  although 
either  is  difficult  enough  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  persuaded  to  some 
considerable  extent  of  the  truth  of  Plureno-Mesmerism." 

We  do  not  concur  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  opinion  that 
public  exhtbitions^  of  Mesmcro-Phrenology  do  harm.  They  excite  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  must  lead  to  excellent  results ;  and  the  pheno- 
mena, when  the  persons  operated  upon  are  well  known  to  the  specta- 
tors, are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  conviction.  It  is  only  when 
itinerant  lecturers  disgust  men  of  science  by  claiming  their  belief  in  the 
reality  of  phenomena  which  may  with  ea^e  be  simulated,  that  any  serious 
injury  is  done. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr  Buchanan's  doctrine  of  Neurology  continues  to 
excite  much  attention.  At  Boston,  a  committee  of  medical  men,  appointed 
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for  the  purpose  of  examiniDg  into  the  subject,  have  published  a  report  of 
some  of  their  experiments.  They  say  that ''  They  are  not  prepared  to  state 
their  views  as  to  its  merits.  It  requires  the  test  of  further  time,  of  a 
greater  number  of  experiments,  and  of  mihuter  investigation,  than  as  yet 
they  have  been  able  to  bestow."  They  add,  that  *'  the  experiments  have 
been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Dr  Buchanan,  with  the  utmost  candour 
and  fairness." 

Study  of  Imanity  in  Asylums. — It  is  announced  by  the  managers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  the  extensive  new  department  for  in- 
mates of  the  poorer  class  being  now  in  full  operation,  one  or  two  gentle- 
men desirous  of  studying  mental  diseases  will  be  received  as  resident 
medical  clerks.  Applicants  for  this  office  must  either  possess  a  medical 
or  surgical  diploma,  or  have  passed  not  less  than  three  years  at  their 
studies,  and  be  otherwise  suitably  recommended.  Farther  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician,  to  whom  applications  are 
to  be  made. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  24th  September  1841,  p.  30,  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Hitch  of  the  Gloucester  Asylum,  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  there  for  t  .e  admission  of  medical  men  as  resident  students 
of  insanity.  No  fees  are  extracted,  but  merely  the  expense  of  board. 
Young  ladies,  also,  by  being  received  as  assistants  and  students  amongst 
tiie  female  patients,  are  allowed  the  means  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
superintend  similar  establishments,  or  in  any  way  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  insane  patients.  In  an  extract  from  one  of  Dr 
Hitch's  reports,  pablished  in  the  Lancet  of  10th  May  1842,  p.  244,  it  is 
stated  that  these  female  students  are  to  be  young  ladies  of  good  educa- 
tion and  manners,  who,  as  well  as  the  medical  students,  are  required  to 
remain  twelve  months  in  the  asylum.  Both  classes  '*  reside  constantly 
with  ihe  patients — head  their  tables — join  in  their  excursions — promote 
their  amusements — arrange  their  difficulties — and  act  in  all  things  as 
their  friends  and  advisers."  An  excellent  field  of  usefulness  is  here 
opened  up  to  educated  and  benevolent  females  in  dependent  circum- 
stances. 

M^The  Lancet  of  22d  April  1843  contains  the  following  announcement : — 
'*  Some  time  since  we  noticed  a  pamphlet  by  Dr  Webster  on  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  to  Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  studying  mental 
diseases.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  appeal  of  Dr  Webster  has  not 
been  responded  to  at  the  hospital  in  question,  but  for  some  time  past 
pupils  have  been  admitted  at  St  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  governors  have 
lately  given  permission  to  Dr  Sutherland  to  deliver  some  lectures  in  the 
board-room  on  insanity.  He  will  accordinglydeliver  three  lectures. on  the 
1st,  3d,  and  5th  of  May,  at  four  o'clock.  The  admission  is  by  tickets, 
which  are  to  be  obtained  gratuitously.  We  understand  the  last  two 
lectures  will  be  clinical."  These  lectures  were  delivered  accordingly, 
and  are  reported  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  2d  June  and  subsequent  dates. 

We  are  glad  to  observe,  in  the  Lancet  of  3d  June,  an  editorial  article 
strongly  recommending  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  practise  medicme. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Duelling. — An  association  has  just  been 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  duelling.  It  consists  of  326  members,  in- 
cluding 21  noblemen,  13  sons  of  noblemen,  16  members  of  parliament, 
15  baronets,  30  admirals  and  generals,  44  captains  R.N.,  23  colonels  and 
lieutenant-colonels,  17  majors,  26  captains  in  the  arm^,  20  lieutenants 
R.N.,  and  24  barristers.  They  denounce  duelling  as  sinful,  irrational, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man.  They  also  pledge  themselves 
to  discountenance,  by  influence  and  example,  a  practice  which  so  greatly 
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dishonours  God.  Captain  Hope,  R.N.,  and  Mr  W.  Donmore,  have  be* 
come  honorary  secretaries  to  the  a880ciation.*-i^tfwi7>ap^  paragraph. 
May  1843. 

Ventilation  of  Churches. — It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland  are  awake  to  the 
utility  of  ventilating  the  numerous  edifices  which  they  are  now  rearing 
throughout  the  country.  Mr  A.  Dunlop,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  Church  on  19th  May,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— "There  is  one  particular  point  which  deserves  our  especial 
attention,  and  that  is  a  plan  for  securing  a  cheap  and  perfect  ventilatioa. 
We  have  had  the  advice' of  an  able  individual,  Dr  Reid  of  London,  for- 
merly a  citizen  of  our  own^  who  is,  of  all  others^  the  best  calculated  to 
give  advice  on  this  subject,  and  who  is  now  employed  in  superintending 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  particularly  in  reference  to  ventilation  and 
heating ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  great  press  of  business  on  hia 
hands,  has  volunteered,  as  his  contribution,  the  supply  of  plans  for  this 
very  necessary  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  Dr  Reid's  plan  for  supplying  it,  Mr 
Dunlop  said,  that  the  building  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  was 
very  low  in  the  roof  and  badly  ventilated,  and  that  Sir  David  Brewster 
bad  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  when  entering  it  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  within  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  an  hour,  some  two  or  three  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  a  fiunting  condition  ;  yet  that,  from  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  they  had  sat  there  with  the  utmost  comfort  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  oppression."  The  clergy,  we  venture  to  say,  will  find 
the  effect  of  improved  ventilation  to  be  a  very  perceptible  diminution  of 
somnolency  among  their  hearers.  Religious  instruction,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  addressed  to  minds  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  such  minds  do 
not  over-abound  amon?  persons  whose  brains  are  supplied  with  imper- 
fectly oxygerated  blood. 

Fancy  Fair  at  HanweU  Lunatic  Asylum. — ^A  bazaar  at  a  lunatic  asylum — a 
sale  offoncy-work  manufactured  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  patients  incar- 
cerated within  the  walls  of  a  madhouse — are  novelties  in  the  history  of 
modem  fetes.  A  short  time  back,  the  benevolent  governors,  for  the 
amusement  of  its  inmates,  gave  a  ball  in  the  wards  of  this  institution, 
and  a  few  select  friends  were  permitted  to  witness  the  eccentric  capers 
of  Dr  Conolly's  patients.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  that  experi- 
ment, the  vbiting  justices  gave  another  fete  on  Tuesday.  A  bazaar,  or 
fancy  fair,  was  held  within  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Un- 
fortunately the  day  turned  out  very  wet,  and  the  fete  was  shorn  of 
many  of  its  attractions.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  circumstance, 
several  hundred  persons  visited  the  asylum  during  the  day.  The  wards 
of  the  institution  were  festooned  with  wreaths,  or  laurels  intermingled 
with  lilacs,  and  looked  extremely  pretty.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
no  patients  were  permitted  to  be  seen  within  the  wards.  A  number  of 
male  and  female  lunatics  were,  however,  perambulating  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  ground  under  the  surveillance  of  keepers.  The 
bazaar,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  was  crowded  with  visitors. 
The  articles  exhibited  for  sale  were  the  bond  fide  productions  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  company. — New$' 
paper  paragraph,  May  1843, 

Qualifi4Mtion8  of  Le4itur€r8  on  Phrenoloay. — Mr  Robert  Cooke  of  Hunt- 
ingdon suggests  that,  as  many  incompetent  persons  take  it  upon  them 
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to  become  teachel*8  of  Phrenology^  every  well-qualified  lecturer  should 
be  furaiflhed  by  the  Phrenologiod  Association  with  a  certificate  of  his 
abilities  and  attainments,  after  due  examination  of  the  candidate.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have  the  evidence  of  a  di- 
ploma, that  persons  ofiering  phrenological  instruction  are  really  able  to 
perform  what  they  undertake ;  but  we  fear  that,  while  no  regular  pro- 
fessorships of  Phrenology  exist  in  universities  or  elsewhere,  diplomas 
conferred  by  self-appointed  judges  would  fail  to  command  general  re- 
pect  among  the  public. 

Prize  for  an  E$8ay  on  Crime  and  Insanity, — ^About  the  middle  of  May  last 
the  newspapers  announced  that  *'  the  Society  for  Improving  the  (condi- 
tion of  the  Insane  has  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  gumeas  U>  the  author 
of  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject,  viz.*- What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  crime  and  insanity  V  We  are  ignorant  of  £Eurther  parti- 
culars. 

The  Socialists  and  Phrenology, — A  notice  was  given  by  Mr  Newall,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  branches  of  the 
Rational  Society,  of  a  motion,  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  applying  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  as  a  test 
to  ascertain  the  principles  of  character,  in  Harmony  Hall,  as  well  as  in 
any  future  selections  of  residentry,  in  addition  to  other  evidence  of  good 
conduct  and  capability  of  mind."  If  this  motion  be  passed,  and  the  re- 
solution skilfully  carried  into  effect,  the  success  of  the  experiment  at 
Harmony  Hall  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  materially  promoted. — Mesmero- 
phrenology  appears  to  have  found  much  favour  among  the  Socialists. 

Liverpool  Mechanics*  Institution. — Mr  Hodgson's  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Education, — On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr  W.  B.  Hodgson  de- 
livered a  supplementary  and  concluding  lecture  to  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  philosophy  of  education,  wmch  were  delivered  about  twelve 
months  ago.  When  the  lecturer  had  finished,  George  Holt,  Esq.,  the 
late  president  of  the  Institution,  stepped  upon  the  platform,  and  said 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  Mr  Hodg- 
son, requesting  that  he  would  permit  his  course  of  lectures  on  education 
to  be  published  in  such  a  shape  that  they  might  be  disseminated  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  petition  was  signed  by  116  respectable  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  Institution.  Mr  Holt 
then  requested  the  audience  to  signify  their  approbation  of  the  proposal 
by  a  show  of  hands,  which  was  responded  to  unanimously.  Mr  Hodg- 
son said  he  was  much  more  than  gratified  by  the  kind  manner  in  which 
that  petition  had  been  got  uip  unknown  to  him,  and  the  kind  way  in 
which  those  present  had  received  the  proposition.  His  own  will  and 
inclination  would  be  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  situated  as  he  at 
present  was,  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  bestow  the  time  and  care 
necessary  to  prepare  a  publication  such  as  would  do  justice  to  the  In- 
stitution, to  himself,  and  to  them.  It  was  one  thing  to  throw  together 
a  few  notes,  and  work  them  up  at  the  lecture-table  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  another  thing  to  sit  down  and  bestow  so  much  connected 
thought  as  would  enable  him  to  prepare  the  same  for  publication.  He 
regretted  so  say  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  complying  with  the 
request,  but  the  would  live  in  hope  of  his  circumstances  so  fiS  changing 
as  would  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  he  trusted  the  interval  would  be  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  increase  the  value  of  those  lectures  by  increasing  his 
own  knowledge. — Liverpool  Mercury,  19th  May  1843. — [The  subject  of 
education  is  treated  by  Mr  Hodgson  upon  phrenological  principles,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  lectures  is  not  less  gratifying  than  it  is 
dserved.] 
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Oall  <m  the  Functions  of  the  Brain, — A  cheap  work,  entitled  "  The 
People's  Phrenological  Library/'  is  about  to  be  published  in  London, 
in  weekly  numbers  and  monthly  parts.  It  will  commence  on  1st  July, 
with  a  translation  of  Gall's  work  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  Pro- 
posals for  the  publication  of  the  illustrative  atlas  of  plates  are  to  be  issued 
shortly,  and  a  subscription -book  opened ;  and  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  names  has  been  procured,  this  part  of  the  undertaking  will  be  im- 
mediately proceeded  with.  We  presume  the  translation  of  Gall's  work 
will  be  a  reprint  of  that  executed  by  Dr  Winslow  Lewis,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  U.  S.,  in  1835.  As  the  words  of  <jall  are  there  too 
literally  rendered,  we  hope  that,  before  being  reprinted,  the  whole  will 
be  subjected  to  the  revisal  of  some  one  who  is  not  only  familiar  with 
Phrenology,  natural  history,  and  French,  but  also  skilled  in  the  idiom 
of  the  English  tongue. 

To  Correrpondmts. — Mr  Hytche's  paper  on  the  organ  of  Form,  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr  Hurlbut's  essay  on  Rights  and  Government,  and  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Christian  rhrenological  Society,  are  in  types, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  twelve  pa^s  extra  lignites,  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  place  in  this  Number.  ''  An  Liquiry  into  Mesmerism," 
signed  *'  Maries,"  though  shewing  satisfactorily  that  deception  has  been 
practised  by  certain  patients,  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the  evidence  of 
cases  where  deception  is  impossible ;  consequently  its  insertion  would 
do  but  little  service  to  the  cause  of  s<aence.  Mr  Hytche  mentions,  in  a 
short  communication  for  which  we  have  not  room,  that  he  has  made 
several  attempts  to  mesmerbe,  but  without  success.  Let  him  persevere, 
and  perhaps  better  fortune  will  yet  attend  him. 

Books  Received. — The  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  April  1843. — The 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April  1843. — A  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  Insanity,  occasioned  by  the  case  of  M'Naughten.  By  J. 
Q.  Rumball,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  London :  Churchill,  1843.  8vo.  pp. 
35. — Thoughts  on  the  Mental  Functions ;  beinj^  at  Attempt  to  treat 
Metaphysics  as  a  branch  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Part  I.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  18mo.  pp.  254. — Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Koyal  Asylum  for  Lu- 
natics, 1843. — On  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy :  A  Letter  to 
Lord  Brougham.  By  a  Phrenologist.  London :  Renshaw,  1843.  8vo. 
pp.  39.— PrefEUJe  to  the  third  edition  of  Montgomery's  Luther. — Medico- 
Legal  Reflections  on  the  Trial  of  Daniel  M'Naughten.  By  James  George 
Davey,  M.D.  London:  Bailliere,  1843.  8vo.  pp.  54.— The  Medical 
Times,  weekly. 

Newspapers  received. — Derby  Reporter,  March  31 ;  April  7,  14. — 
Hereford  Times,  April  8, 15. — Hereford  Journal,  April  12. — New  Moral 
World,  April  22,  May  27,  June  17.— Gateshead  Observer,  April  22.— 
Leicester  Chronicle,  April  29,  May  6. — Liverpool  Mercury,  May  19. — 
Glasgow  Citizen,  May  20. — Hereford  Journal,  May  10,  17.  24.— F.d- 
dowes's  Shropshire  Journal,  May  17, 24. — Shrewsbury  News,  May  27. — 
Dublin  Farmer's  Gazette,  May  20. — Morning  Chronicle,  June  10. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr 
Robert  Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too 
heavy  for  the  post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court. — 
Articles  intended  for  the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with 
the  Editor  six  weeks  before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications 
for  the  section  of ''  Intkllioknce,"  and  also  advertisements,  should  be  in 
hand  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising : 
—eight  lines,  6s  ;  twelve  lines,  7s.  6d. ;  every  additional  line,  6d. ;  half  a 

Eage,  14s. ;  a  whole  page,  258.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
shers  in  Edinburgh  or  London. 
Edinburgh,  1st  July  1843.  Digitized  by  GoOQlC 
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I.  On  Rights  and  Government.     By  E.  P.  HuRLBUT,  Esq., 
New  York.     (Concluded  from  p.  118  of  this  Volume.) 

Government  emanates  from  the  moral  attributes  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  thing  of  moral  necessity,  and  its  power  and 
obligation  are  of  a  moral  kind.  In  the  social  state  there  is 
aggr^ated  a  sum  of  moral  feeling,  which  in  some  form  will 
control  the  actions  of  individuals.  There  is,  moreover,  a  na- 
tural necessity  for  government,  arising  from  the  disparitjr 
which  exists  in  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  family.  If  you  select  from  among  men 
a  single  individual  distinguished  for  high  intellectual  gifts, 
strong  moral  emotions,  and  moderate  animal  desires,  and  sup- 
pose him  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  a 
high  degree,  you  have  a  man  who  needs  no  human  supervi- 
sion, in  order  to  perform  toward  his  fellow-men  all  that  the 
wisest  and  best  government  would  ordain.  Suppose,  then,  a 
nation  to  be  constituted  of  men  with  the  same  intellectual  and 
moral  endowment  and  culture  as  himself.  Such  a  people  would 
be  **  a  law  unto  themselves,"  needing  no  coercion  from  with- 
out, but  each  individual  would  be  urged  by  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  his  own  nature  to  do  right.  Society  presents  us 
with  many  such  characters,  who  perform  the  law  before  it 
coerces,  obedient  only  to  the  law  of  their  noble  natures.  But 
kind  feelings  and  good  intentions  alone  will  not  make  up  such 
a  character.  All  the  endowments  must  be  on  a  liberal  scale ; 
and  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  must  be 
superadded  to  natural  gifts. 
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**  If  mon,^'  says  Vattel,*  *'  were  always  equally  wise,  just, 
and  equitable,  the  law  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient 
for  society.  But  ignorance,  the  illusions  of  self-love,  and  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  too  often  render  these  sacred  laws  in- 
effectuaL     Thus  we  see  that  all  well-governed  nations  have 

perceived  the  neoesenty  of  positive  laws Thus  is  the  law  of 

nature  converted  into  civil  law." 

The  regulations  of  government  must  be  adapted  to  men  as 
they  are  found  to  exist — and  how,  then,  do  we  find  them  ? 

A  large  share  of  the  members  composing  the  social  body  is 
constituted  of  persons  in  infancy  and  youth — ^periods  in  human 
life  when  the  passions  are  strongest,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  have  the  least  control  over  them.  The  process 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  not  perfected,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  experience  and  reflection  have  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. Here,  then,  are  defective  characters  placed  in  the 
midst  of  society,  and  their  restraint  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  its  members. 

Again,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mental  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent adult  individuals  of  the  human  race  vary  indefinitely. 
All  are  alike,  but  not  equal.  Uniformity  of  kind  but  inequa- 
lity of  powers^  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  Nature  when 
she  formed  the  character  and  appointed  the  destiny  of  the 
various  members  of  the  human  family.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
this  disparity  in  the  physical  proportions,  strength,  and  ap- 
pearance of  di&rent  individuals.  Their  intelledaial  and  mond 
powers  vary  no  less,  as  is  established  by  phrenological  sci^ioe. 
The  same  divine  hand,  which  made  ^^  one  star  U>  differ  from 
another  star  in  glory,^  has  made  one  man  to  difler  from  an- 
other in  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  various  instinctive, 
moral,  and  intellectual  forces  of  his  mind.  All  men  may  rise 
upward  from  their  starting-point,  but  he  whom  Nature  ha« 
favoured  most  may  retain  his  advantage  even  to  the  end. 
Why  this  intellectual  diversity  obtains  among  men,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  inquire.  We  may  as  virell  ask  why  one  is 
beautiful  and  anothw  ugly — one  weak  and  anoth^  stroi^— 
one  tall  and  another  short.  It  is  so — ^let  us  not  quarrel  with 
the  facty  but  oonfcnrm  to  it.  Any  complaint  on  this  subject 
may  be  silenced  by  tiie  reflection,  that,  after  all,  we  are  gain- 
ers by  being  men,  rather  than  animals — ^by  being  noble  and 
powerful  in  our  worst  condition,  rather  tbian  low  and  mean. 
It  k  the  paort  of  wisdom  to  acquiesce  in  all  this,  and,  with  the 
philosophic  bard,  agree  that,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right !" — apply- 

♦  Law  of  Nations,  p.  134-5. 
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ing  it — ^as  intended,  doubtless — ^to  the  constitution  of  nature, 
and  not  to  the  mord  aeticms  of  m^i. 

Government,  then,  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be 
imposed  upon  the  actions  of  each  individual  in  society  such 
moTsA  restraint  as  is  felt  by  a  man  having  the  best  moi^  and 
intellectual  endowment  and  culture.  In  other  words,  govern- 
ment ought  to  prescribe  such  limits  to  individual  action  as  are 
sanctioned  by  reason  and  naturid  moraUty. 

The  great  precept  of  Nature  is  conceded  to  be — "  that  man 
ekatt  purme  his  own  true  and  substantial  happiness.'^'*  And 
Blacbstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  remarks,  ^*  That  this  law  of 
Nature,  being  coevd  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God  him- 
self, is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is 
binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times : 
no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this' — and  such 
of  them  as  are  valid,  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  autho- 
rity, mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original.'" 

Now  the  man  of  the  highest  mental  endowment  and  culture 
naturally  perceives  and  adopts  that  mode  of  mord  and  intel- 
lectual action  which  best  subserves  human  happiness.  His 
conduct  is  approved  by  reason  and  natural  morality.  But  from 
tiiis  rule  of  action  the  man  with  an  imperfect  (»*ganization 
and  culture  departs ;  and  thus  mistakes  the  way  to  his  own 
happiness,  and  injures  the  rights  and  impairs  the  happiness 
of  others.  Amid  the  diversities  of  human  character,  there 
will  be  found  men  whose  animal  propensities  are  strong, 
and  who  are  wanting  in  the  restraints  and  guidance  of  good 
monJ  and  intellectual  endowments.  These  are  not  ^'  a  law 
unto  themselves:''  and  if  they  are  indulged  with  unlimited 
freedom,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  rights  and  happiness 
of  others  will  be  endangered,  while  their  own  welfare  is  far 
from  being  promoted  by  a  licentious  gratification  of  their  low 
instincts. 

Gt>vemment  must  supply  the  restraints  which  the  natures 
of  these  men  fail  to  impose  upon  themselves.  They  must  be 
controlled  by  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the 
social  body.  They  must  be  constrained  "  to  pursue  their  own 
true  and  substantia  happiness.^^  They  have  failed  to  perceive 
it,  by  reason  of  their  defective  organization  or  imperfect  cul- 
ture, and  government  may  restrain  them  until  they  are  trained 
to  a  proper  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But,  fortunately,  this  radically  defective  class  of  human 
beings  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  civi- 
lized world  are  capable  of  appreciating  and  acting  upon  the 
true  rule  of  human  happiness  :  which  is,  to  graiify  all  the  de- 
sires of  man's  nature  tinder  the  sanction  of  the  moral  senti- 
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ments,  enlightened  by  the  powers  of  the  cultivated  inteUeet.  Thu 
is  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  human  rights — ^the  true  exercise  of 
•*  the  largest  liberty r* 

A  just  government  will  impose  no  restraint  upon  man  which 
his  own  moral  nature  and  enlightened  intellect  do  not  sanc- 
tion. A  good  and  proper  man  ought  to  feel  no  restraint  under 
government,  but  that  of  his  own  enlightened  nature.  The  law 
of  government  and  the  law  of  his  own  mind  ought  to  present 
the  same  limit  to  his  actions.  Government  no  more  directs 
him,  than  he  directs  the  government.  The  obligations  of  the 
law  and  those  of  humanity  are  to  him  one  and  the  same.  If 
the  laws  are  just,  they  are  the  ofi&pring  of  his  moral  nature. 
The  obligation  of  the  laws  is  derived  from  their  moral  fitness. 
His  submission,  then,  is  not  to  man,  but  to  the  Creator ;  not 
to  government,  but  to  himself — to  his  better,  his  superior  self. 
If  he  make  a  sacrifice,  it  is  upon  the  altar  of  his  own  happi- 
ness ;  he  surrenders  no  right,  but  the  right  to  do  wrong ;  he 
yields  up  no  privilege,  but  the  privilege  of  erring.  But  he  had 
no  right  to  transgress  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  his  supe- 
rior nature  to  e&ct  his  happiness.  He  surrenders  no  right, 
therefore,  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  a  just  and  free  govern- 
ment. He  is  yet  as  free  as  his  own  true  nature  ever  allowed 
him  to  be.  Never  could  he  indulge  a  low  desire,  without  re- 
ference to  the  restraints  of  his  own  superior  nature.  Where- 
soever he  was,  he  carried  his  proper  humanity  with  him.  He 
never  was  a  mere  animal,  with  the  freedom  of  sensual  grati- 
fication. I  have  not  intended  to  argue  in  favour  <^  animal 
freedom,  for  man  never  was  free  in  that  sense.     Reason  always 

*  Mr  George  Lyon,  in  an  able  '^  Essay  on  the  Phrenological  Causes  of 
the  different  degrees  of  Liberty  enjoyed  by  different  Nations/*  which 
was  published  several  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal, 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  698),  defines  liberty  to  be  "  <A«  exercise  at  wiU  of  the  whole  pro' 
pensitieSf  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  in  so  far  as  this  exercise  is  not 
prejudicial  to,  nor  inconsistent  with,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  or  any  of  these 
faculties  in  others.** 

I  quote  further  from  the  same  Essay :  ''  When  the  propensities,  senti- 
ments, and  intellectual  faculties,  are  all  amply  developed,  either  in  an  in- 
dividual or  a  nation,  such  an  individual  or  nation  is  susceptible  of  liberty, 
because  the  excesses  or  abuses  of  the  lower  propensities  are  restrained  l^ 
the  possession  and  internal  activity  of  the  higher  sentiments.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  propensities  greatly  predominate,  must  have 
their  excesses  restrained  from  without,  because  the  internal  restraints  are 
extremely  deficient ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  that  deficiency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  power  and  strength  of  their  propensities  on  the  other, 
must  be  the  degree  and  measure  of  the  external  restraint,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  security  of  the  laws  by  which  they  must  be  governed.*'  .  .  , 
"  Perfect  liberty,  when  there  is  a  capacity  of  enjoying  it,  is  not  merely 
exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate  government ;  nor  is  it  even  ra- 
tional submission  to  rational  rule ;  it  is  freedom  from  all  external  law  or 
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abode  with  him  ;  oonscienoe  never  deserted  him  ;  benevolence 
was  his  constant  companion;  and  noble   aspirations  to  the 

food^  the  beautiful,  and  perfect,  ever  abounded  in  his  nature, 
'hese  great  and  dreadful  restraints  are  bound  up  with  the  man ; 
and  be  he  where  he  may,  they  demand  his  obedience.  The 
fii*st  murderer  heard  their  awful  voice  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  after  he  had  slain  his  brother ;  and  they  will  for  ever 
cry  out  against  brutal  passion  and  animal  excesses.  The 
lower  propensities  may  rage  and  destroy ;  but  for  all  these 
things  man's  own  great  and  awful  nature  will  bring  himself  to 
judgment.  The  tribund  is  organized  in  his  own  mind.  His 
loftier  nature  sits  in  judgment  upon  his  lower,  administering 
restraint  upon  low  desire,  and  condemning  mere  sensual  grati- 
fications. If  the  laws  do  no  more  than  this,  then  do  they  not 
unjustly  restrain  human  liberty,  not  abridge  human  rights.* 

The  laws,  then,  of  a  just  government,  will  merely  respond 
to  the  demand  of  humanity.  They  will  emanate  from  the 
true  wants  and  moral  emotions  of  the  human  mind ;  they  will 

government  whatsoever;  because  external  law  or  government  is,  in  the 
case  supposed,  unnecessary.''  ....''  When  the  sentiments  and  in- 
tellect decidedly  predominate  oyer  the  propensities^  the  individual  would 
not  require  to  be  subjected  to  law  or  restraint  of  any  kind.  He  would  be 
a  law  unto  himself;  he  would  abstain  from  every  crime^  and  practise  every 
virtue,  though  penal  laws  were  unknown  ;  his  abstinence  from  crime  being 
dependent  on  a  far  higher  authority  than  that  of  an  enactment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled.'* 

"  Every  man,"  says  Bir  George  Combe,  "  who  does  not  recognise  an  ob- 
ligation on  himself,  imposed  by  the  law  of  God,  to  act  nobly,  honourably, 
and  rationally,  in  proportion  to  his  freedom  from  human  tyranny,  has  not 
yet  formed  a  conception  of  the  first  elements  of  liberty." — Combe'' t  LeC" 
turet,  hy  Dr  Boardmanf  2d  edition,  page  362. 

*  "  If  a  law,"  says  Mr  Lyon,  *'  should  exist  in  any  country  restraining 
the  intermarriage  of  one  class  of  its  citizens  with  another,  such  as  obtained 
in  ancient  Rome  in  regard  to  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  such  a  law 
would  outride  Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Conscientiousness,  &c. ;  and  to  this  extent  such  a  people  would  not 
be  free."  .  .  .  .  "  If  all  places  of  trust,  power,  and  influence,  were 
confined  to  a  few,  as  in  Borne,  where  a  plebeian  could  not  aspire  to  the 
honours  of  consulship,  such  an  order  of  things  would  be  a  restraint  upon 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  &c. ;  and  here,  also,  the  people  would 
not  be  free."  .  .  .  .  "  Again :  if  the  law  should  interfere  with  or 
prohibit  the  free  accumulation  of  wealth,  such  as  the  Agrarian  law  of 
Rome,  this  would  impose  an  arbitrary  restraint  on  Acquisitiveness  and 
Love  of  Approbation ;  and  would,  of  consequence,  be  inconsistent  with  li- 
berty." ....**  And  if  such  a  law  should  exist  as  obtains  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  more  or  less  in  all  Catholic  countries,  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  interdicted  from  perusing  their  sacred  writings,  such  a  law 
would  be  a  restraint  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  and  higher 
sentiments ;  and  those  nations  who  should  submit  to  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered free,  or,  at  least,  completely  so." 
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prescribe  such  limits  to  human  action  as  man''s  proper  natmre 
prescribes  to  itself;  they  will  deny  no  gratification  which  it 
denies  not  to  itself;  they  will  bear  the  express  image  of 
human  character,  and  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man.  But  they  will  answer  the  demands  of  his  entire  nature. 
They  will  sustiun  its  great  harmony,  cherish  its  hopes,  allay 
its  fears»  foster  its  benevolence,  and  carry  out  its  justice.  They 
will  subdue  the  animal  and  exalt  the  man.  They  will  point 
the  hi^  road  to  happiness,  and  close  the  gate  of  grovelling  in* 
stinct  and  base  desire.  They  will  prescribe  that  as  the  rule 
of  human  conduct  which  the  enlightened  intdlect  and  high 
moral  endowment  write  down  in  the  inner  man — sanctioning 
what  these  sanction,  and  forbidding  what  these  forbid.  The 
laws  will  thus  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  man's  nature,  and 
the  statute-book  become  the  enlightened  expression  of  his 
will.  It  may  then  be  truly  s^d  that  the  citizen,  '^  although 
loyal,  would  still  be  free— obedient,  and  yet  independent." 

There  is  then  a  fundamental  law,  the  law  of  man's  mental 
constitution,  to  which  the  framework  of  government  and  all 
human  legislation  must  conform.  The  citizen  under  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  look  beyond  the  written  constitution,  to 
that  higher,  nobler,  and  diviner  work,  the  constitution  of  man. 
Herein  lies  his  protection  against  tyranny ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  seek  it,  lest,  by  rendering  blind  fealty  to  government,  he 
may  become  a  traitor  to  humanity ;  for  '^  resistance  to  Tyrants 
is  obedience  to  Gk)d." 

Written  constitutions  are  often  regarded  with  as  profound 
reverence,  as  if  they  were  the  oflbpring  of  divine  inspiration. 
The  people  are  taught  that  they  are  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
are  exhorted  to  bring  all  laws  to  their  high  test,  and  to  note 
every  departure  from  their  principles.  This  is  well,  if  those 
constitutions  are  well ;  otherwise,  not.  So  that  the  first  ex- 
hortation should  be  to  bring  the  written  constitution  to  the 
test  of  the  natural  laws^  to  compare  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment with  the  constitution  of  man,  and  see  whether  the  former 
is  founded  upon  the  latter.  The  charter  of  man's  rights  and 
liberties  is  stamped  upon  his  nature  by  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  ;  and  to  this  great  charter  man  can  never  surrender 
the  right  of  appeal,  without  being  a  traitor  to  himself,  and  to 
the  Creator's  laws. 

What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  right  of  man  as  a  member 
of  civil  society  !  We  answer — The  right  to  adapt  government 
to  the  constitution  of  his  nature. 

Government  must  result  from  the  consent  of  those  who  are 
to  be  bound  by  its  laws.  It  cannot  be  thrust  upon  a  people 
withholding  their  consent,     It.  is  a  matter  of  public  and  gene- 
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pal  oonoem.  It  flows  from  a  g^ieral  want,  i^feots  the  general 
happiness,  and  all  are  alike  coneemed  in  its  just  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  weal  of  the  commonitj.  There  will  be  a 
ready  and  cheerftd  acquiescence  in  wise  and  just  legislation. 
If  the  laws  are  just  and  equitable,  mankind  would  do  as  much 
violence  to  their  natures  as  to  the  laws,  in  rebeUing  against 
them.  A  just  government  cannot  be  called  a  ^'necessary 
evil ;''  it  is  a  necessary  good.  A  good  government  is  as  pre- 
cious to  all  well-constituted  minds,  as  a  good  nature,  or  virtue. 
Its  laws  are  written  virtue.  Its  aims  are  those  of  truth, 
justice,  and  excellence.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  consent  to  such  a  government  as  a  matter  of  course — 
and  they  are  strongly  inclined  to  rebel  against  any  other. 
This  race  of  men  is  beyond  all  doubt  capable  of  living  harmo- 
niously under  a  free  government ;  and  so  is  any  other  people, 
in  the  great  majority  of  whom  there  is  a  decided  predominance 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  over  the  animid  in- 
stincts. And  when  the  consent  (^  such  a  people  is  withheld 
from  their  institutions  of  government,  depend  upon  it  nature 
is  rebelling  against  tyranny — ^and  the  foremost  in  the  resort 
to  force,  are  the  noblest  and  best  endowed  of  the  rebels. 
Washington  violated  his  allegiance  to  the  British  King,  to  do 
homage  and  fealty  to  the  King  of  Heaven ;  but  he  was  as  in- 
capable of  rebelling  against  a  just  and  free  government,  as  he 
was  of  submitting  to  an  oppressive  and  unjust  one. 

Government,  then,  proceeds  from  the  express  dictation  or 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  ofispring  and  creature  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  It  has  the  consent 
of  all  well-constituted  minds ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  our 
raee  the  number  of  minds  incapable  of  appreciating  and  ac- 
quiescing in  a  just  government  is  comparatively  small — perhaps 
not  one  among  a  hundred  of  our  people. 

The  States  of  the  American  Union  have  acknowledged 
these  principles  in  the  adoption  of  their  several  constitutions. 
They  have  asserted  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legi- 
timate authority  and  power,  and  that  government  derives  its 
authority  only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  They  have 
declared  that  the  true  aim  of  government  is  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  those  living  under  its  influence ;  and  that  when  it 
fails  to  accomplish  this  object,  its  authority  ceases,  and  those 
concerned  have  a  right  to  throw  ofl^  their  allegiance,  and  to 
organize  a  new  government  in  harmony  with  human  nature 
and  subservient  to  human  wants ;  that  allegiance  is  only  due 
to  a  just  and  free  government ;  and  that  a  true  and  faithful 
man,  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  im^ 
portance  of  his  happiness,  can  consent  to  no  other.     The 
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American  people,  therefore,  have  declared  the  true  foundation 
and  scope  of  government.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
American  legieSsttion  has  followed  or  departed  from  the  great 
design  of  our  political  institutions. 

The  next  great  requirement  of  humanity  is — That  the  lan>8 
shall  be  general  in  their  scope  and  application,  equcU  and  impar- 
tial  to  all. 

If  the  aim  of  all  mankind  be  happiness,  and  if  that  depend 
upon  the  same  rule  of  intellectual  and  moral  action,  then  the 
rule  prescribing  or  limiting  that  course  of  action  must  he  the 
same  for  all  men.  Hence  the  demand  of  all  the  enlightened 
world,  that  the  laws  shall  acknowledge  the  equality  of  idl  men  ; 
not  the  equality  of  their  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
powers,  but  the  universality  and  equality  of  human  rights. 
The  doctrine  of  human  equality  is  not  understood  by  all  who 
Bjssert  it.  Legal  equality  exists  where  the  laws  create  no  fac- 
titious ^eatness,  confer  no  partid  privileges,  and  deny  no 
natural  rights.  So  that  if  the  laws  be  adapted  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  and  apply  to  all  men  alike,  or  are 
general,  affecting  all  men  alike,  then  all  men  are  equally  re- 
garded, protected,  and  punished  by  those  laws,  and  legal  equa- 
lity is  established.  But  the  inequalities  arising  from  the  dis- 
parities of  men's  physical  and  mental  constitution  will  still 
exist.  One  man  will  have  the  advantage  of  another  still ;  but 
he  will  owe  it  to  the  laws  of  his  organization,  and  not  to  the 
laws  of  man.  So  far  as  human  legislation  has  gone,  it  has 
left  him  as  it  found  him — strong,  if  he  were  strong  before,  wid 
weak,  if  he  were  weak.  It  has  guaranteed  llie  freedom  of  his 
nature,  not  the  powers  of  it.  It  has  kept  his  course  free  from 
human  obstruction.  It  has  conferred  neither  rights,  nor  pri- 
vileges, nor  powers — ^but  protected  all,  and  all  alike.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  law  if  he  is  still  weak,  as  it  is  not  the 
boast  of  the  law,  if  he  is  now  strong.  It  made  him  neither. 
It  took  him  as  he  was,  and  kept  him  as  it  found  him.  The 
most  perfect  human  laws  can  claim  no  higher  merit,  than  that 
they  have  followed  nature  ;  not  having  conferred  the  rights  of 
humanity,  but  guaranteed  and  defendSl  them ;  not  having  be- 
stowed powers  upon  any  man,  but  having  kept  him  free  from 
obstruction  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties.  The  boast 
of  the  laws  should  be,  that  they  have  not  obstructed  the  true 
course  of  humanity  ;  that  they  have  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
tarded any  man  ;  but  that  they  let  him  alone  to  work  out  his 
happiness  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  true  nature,  according  to 
its  beautiful  harmonies,  and  to  attain  happiness  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  bis  mind.     Mankind  demand  to  be  left  to 
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themselyes.     I  speak  of  the  well  constituted,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  human  race. 

Government  has  nothing  to  bestow  upon  any  man ;  it  can 
only  serve  to  protect  him  in  all  that  he  hath.  He  comes  into 
society  with  the  capital  which  Gt>d  has  given  him,  and  he  de- 
mands "  free  tirade."  It  is  not  the  work  of  government  to 
provide  capital  for  any  man's  business  in  social  life,  nor  to 
endorse  for  him  if  he  has  not  wherewith  to  get  on  without  its 
endorsement.  It  must  protect  him  only  in  what  he  hath,  be 
it  much  or  little.  The  response  of  just  and  equal  laws  to  the 
petitions  of  men  under  their  protection  is  uniform  in  all  cases. 

If  a  special  privilege  is  sought  for,  it  cannot  be  bestowed  ; 
for  if  it  be  granted,  a  favour  is  given  to  one  or  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest ;  and  thus  one  man  or  set  of  men  is  be- 
nefited by  contributions  from  the  rights  of  all.  A  law  effect- 
ing this  would  abuse  the  office  of  all  law ;  which  cannot  dero- 
gate from  the  rights  of  any,  but  only  protect  the  rights  of  all. 
Where,  then,  doth  government  derive  the  privileges  which  it 
bestows  upon  its  favourites  ?  We  answer :  by  a  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  all.  A  just  government  will  confer  no  special 
privileges ;  its  powers  will  be  exerted  only  in  the  vindication 
and  defence  of  human  rights.  Privilege  conferred  upon  one 
man  implies  a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  others ;  and  the 
office  of  government  is  protection  alone.  So  that  right  must 
for  ever  defeat  privilege,  and  man,  after  all,  must  be  left  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  nature  for  the  attainment  of  happiness. 

Neither  has  government,  rightfully,  any  honours  to  bestow, 
except  upon  man  as  such.  It  honours  his  rights.  Nature  is 
the  foimtain  of  honour  and  source  of  true  greatness.  If  great- 
ness come  not  from  natural  endowment  or  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, government  cannot  *'  thrust"  it  upon  any  man.  It  can 
no  more  confer  the  title  to,  than  the  elements  of,  greatness. 
Man-making  is  not  the  business  of  government.  It  must  re- 
gard man  as  such,  take  him  as  such,  treat  him  as  such,  and 
allow  him  to  live  and  die  as  a  man.  He  derives  his  nature 
and  his  nomenclature  from  God ;  and  until  government  has 
power  to  change  his  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  ambitious  to 
change  his  name. 

If  one  man  be  a  king,  all  are  kings ;  if  one  be  a  lord,  all  are 
lords ;  for,  if  the  title  exist  of  common  or  natural  right,  then 
all  men  are  heirs  to  it.  But  if  it  be  the  arbitrary  creation  of 
government,  and  be  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  then,  if  there 
be  any  good  or  advantage  in  the  thing,  it  is  bestowed  at  the 
expense  of  all  who  have  it  not^  and  is  an  offence  against  their 
rights.  Government,  then,  can  bestow  neither  privileges  nor 
titles,  without  violating  the  sanctity  of  human  rights,  whose 
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protection  is  its  only  proper  function.  Accordingly,  tbe 
American  people  have  ordained  that  no  title  of  nobibty  shall 
be  conferred  by  government.  In  theory,  at  least,  ^*  we  look 
to  Nature  to  present  us  with  the  great  and  noble  of  mankind ; 
and  we  yield  to  them  the  places  which  she  has  destined  them 
to  fill;'* 

But  there  are  elements  in  the  human  character  which,  if 
permitted  to  operate  without  the  wholesome  restraint  of  the 
superior  sentiments,  will  adopt  a  substitute  for  arbitrary  titles, 
and  institute  unnatural  disparities  in  the  social  state.  Exces- 
sive Pride,  and  ill-regulated  Love  of  Approbation,  associated 
with  the  acquisitive  instinct,  will  conspire  to  grasp  at  wealth 
and  power  through  the  means  of  le^dation,  and  thus  obtain 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  an  artificial  nobiUty,  without  incur- 
ring the  odium  of  its  name.  Crafty  men  will  besiege  the  legis- 
lative power,  and,  resorting  to  various  plausible  pretences  of 
public  benefit,  procure  the  passage  of  partial  laws,  through 
which  they  are  enabled  to  realize  extraordinary  gains  firom 
rich  monopolies  and  chartered  privileges.  The  legislature  pro- 
fesses to  act  only  for  the  general  interests  of  the  public  body. 
It  must  appear,  therefore,  that  the  community  are  to  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  particular  law  whose  enactment  is 

pressed  by  the  special  application  of  a  few  individuals 

A  ereat  city  demands  pure  and  wh<desome  water  for  the  use 
and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  there  stand  in  the  lobby 
of  the  legislature  benevolent  gentlemen,  whose  philanthropy 
knows  no  bounds,  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  enture 
wealth  to  this  most  beneficent  purpose.  The  halls  of  legisla- 
tion resound  with  their  praises.  The  enterprise  meets  with 
nothing  but  favour,  and  a  perpetual  charter  is  granted  to  the 
individuals  seeking  it.  But  that  so  great  philanthropy  should 
not  be  left  to  its  own  reward,  they  also  receive  from  the  legis- 
lature, as  a  poor  equivalent,  the  privilege  of  banking.  Forth- 
with the  business  commences,  luid  the  crystal  stream  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  water,  which  glistens  at  yonder  fountain, 
is  to  be  carried  to  every  man's  door.  The  genius  of  Health 
smiles  upon  the  endeavour,  and  the  budding  rose  of  beauty 
shall  bathe  and  expand  into  full  and  sweet  bloom  under  these 
purifying  influences ! 

*  There  is  a  fear  that  a  love  of  titles  is  gaining  ground  in  the  United 
States ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  foundation  for  alarm.  The  poet  has  only 
slightly  caricatured  the  Yankee  character,  who  described  him  as  one— 

^( who  woidd  kiss  a  queen  till  he  raised  a  blister, 

With  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  his  old  felt  bat  on — 

Who'd  address  a  king  by  the  title  of '  mister/ 
And  ask  him  the  price  of  the  throne  he  sat  on  1" 
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Alas !  it  is  not  so !  The  maid  at  the  fountain  starts  back 
from  her  pail,  for  the  water  flows  like  mud !  And  we  are  told 
that  the  *'pure  and  wholesome  water"'  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  repeatedly  offered 
to  intelligent  horses  by  whom  it  has  been  "  most  respectfully 
declined/' 

In  these  and  like  cases  of  special  privilege  conferred  upon 
the  appUcants  for  legislative  favour,  with  what  motive  are  the 
charters  obtained !  Is  it  for  the  public  advantage  or  private 
gain  i  It  does  not  require  much  sagacity  to  perceive  that, 
under  cover  of  pretended  public  benefit,  there  is  cloaked  the 
clearest  selfishness.  Private  advantage  is  the  primary  aim  of 
the  corporators ;  and  if  the  community  can  be  made  to  believe 
itself  benefited,  whether  the  fact  be  so  or  not,  it  i&  enough  for 
their  purpose.  We  do  not  deny,  that  they  are  wiUing  that  the 
public  should  be  benefited  incidentally ;  but  the  chief  benefit 
the  corporators  design  to  retain  to  themselves.  It  is  nothing 
to  them,  if  they  can  make  large  profits,  whether  the  public 
partake  at  all  of  any  benefit ;  but  if  they  cannot  make  gains 
unless  the  community  derive  some  benefit  from  their  transac- 
tions, then  they  are  willing  to  confer  a  public  benefit  in  order 
the  better  to  promote  their  own  selfish  interests.  We  would 
speak  reverently  enough  of  such  public  benefactors.  Perhaps 
the  community  are  sometimes  benefited  by  their  operations. 
But  the  division  of  benefits  between  these  corporators  and  the 
people  is  about  as  equitable  as  that  court  of  justice,  which,  in 
distributing  the  oyster  between  contending  claimants,  takes 
the  animal  to  itself,  and  Uberally  bestows  upon  the  Utigants — 
the  shells. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  legislature  had  no  favours  to 
bestow  upon  any  individual ;  that  government  could  not  collect 
a  fountain  of  privileges  without  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
all ;  that  the  true  function  of  government  is  the  protection  of 
rights ;  and  that  this  office,  properly  performed,  defeats  any 
grant  of  special  privileges. 

What  position,  then,  ought  a  just  government  to  take  in 
reference  to  the  grant  of  charters,  conferring  special  privi- 
leges i  We  answer — The  ground  of  general  legidatum^  and 
consequently  of  denial  of  every  special  application. 

The  evils  of  partial  legislation — of  the  grant  of  monopolies 
— of  chartered  and  exclusive  privileges— cannot  be  enumerated' 
within  our  present  space ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  set  them 
all  down  here.  But  we  invite  the  reader  to  examine  the  sta- 
tute-books of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  note  what 
passes  at  every  legislative  session.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  laws  of  each  session  fill  a  large  octavo  volume ;  and  this 
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volume  is  chiefly  composed  of  partial  laws — ^laws  not  made  for 
all,  but  for  a  few  recipients  of  legislative  justice  or  favour. 

By  some  of  these  laws  the  claims  of  private  individuiJs 
against  the  State  are  allowed.  Now,  why  should  each  claim 
of  this  character  require  a  special  law  for  its  adjustment !  Be- 
cause we  brought  from  England  with  us  a  law  maxim,  denying 
to  the  subject  the  right  of  suing  the  sovereign.  The  king  is 
presumed  to  be  incapable  of  denying  a  just  claim  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  he  will  only  just  mention  it  to  him  by  an  humble 
petition,  and  present  it  to  him  on  bended  knee,  why,  he  will 
ffet  his  money  from  the  royal  purse.  In  other  words,  the  king 
IS  willing  to  be  dunned,  but  will  not  be  sued.  We  have  adopts 
ed  this  delicate  sentiment,  and  driven  all  claimants  against 
the  State  to  become  legislative  duns.  Because  a  sovereign 
king  cannot  be  called  to  answer  in  a  tribunal,  presumed  to  be 
his  subservient  creature,  and  which  had  no  power  to  coerce 
him,  therefore  a  citizen  of  a  republic  cannot  resort  to  a  court 
of  justice  and  establish  his  claim  against  the  State.  A  citizen, 
therefore,  having  a  just  claim,  must  petition  the  legislature  for 
redress,  and  must  retain  some  agent  to  wait  upon  legislative 
justice.  This  latter  personage  enlightens  the  representatives 
of  the  people  by  his  private  conversations,  regales  them  with 
his  wit,  and  conciliates  them  with  dinners  and  wine,  and  other 
"  creature  comforts.''*    He  succeeds. 

One  claim  is  disposed  of,  but  many  remain,  some  of  which 
are  allowed,  some  are  looked  into  and  forgotten,  and  others 
are  not  examined  at  all.  The  persevering  and  bold  claimant, 
having  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  may  get  more  than  he 
deserves ;  while  the  modest  and  friendless  claimant  may  get 
much  less  than  he  deserves,  or  nothing  at  all.  This  whole 
procedure  is  wrong,  and  arises  from  the  stupid  aping  of  insti- 

*  An  action  was  tried  some  two  years  ago  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  founded  upon  the  claim  of  an  individual  for  ser- 
vices and  expenses  devoted  to  the  procurement  of  a  law  from  the  legisla* 
ture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  incorporating  a  private  company  for  some 
purpose,  which  I  do  not  now  recollect.  The  plaintiff  *s  claim  consisted  of 
various  items  of  wine,  suppers,  dinners,  and  other  comforts,  provided  hy 
him  in  the  course  of  lobbying  the  bill  through  that  legislature,  together 
with  a  round  sum  for  his  services  in  the  premises.  He  alleged  that  the 
defendant,  a  leading  member  of  the  corporation  thus  created,  had  agreed, 
upon  the  procurement  of  the  charter,  to  pay  him  for  his  services  a  large 
sum,  and  also  these  expenses.  The  suit  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
these  services  were  contrary  to  public  policy  and  sound  morality,  and  this 
defence  was  successful.  And  yet  scarcely  a  special  law  passes  a  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country,  especially  if  it  confer  any  valuable  special  privi- 
lege, but  what  owes  its  passage  to  means  which  this  court  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  against  public  morality.  So  great  is  the  evil  necessarily  in- 
cident to  special  legislation. 
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tutions  which  have  no  analogy  to  our  own.  If  the  State  owes 
a  oitizen,  it  ouffht  to  pay  him.  If  it  does  not  owe  him,  it  ought 
not  to  give  hun  anything.  If.it  owes  and  will  not  pay,  the 
citizen  ought  to  be  enabled  to  sue  the  ^tate,  and,  upon  a  re- 
covery, ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  State 
condescends  to  sue  the  citizen  in  our  courts — why  not  conde- 
scend a  little  further,  and  be  sued  in  them  ?         ♦         *         « 

Another  large  class  of  special  laws  arises  from  the  incorpo- 
rating of  cities  and  villages,  the  laying  out  of  highways,  incor- 
porating academies,  &c.  All  that  is  proper  to  effect  in  these 
cases,  can  be  done  by  general  laws.  Let,  for  instance,  a  gene- 
ral law  declare  that  a  village  containing  a  certain  number  of 
inhabitants  may  become  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
consent  of  a  certain  majority  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  legal 
voters,  to  be  given  in  a  prescribed  manner,  with  public  notice, 
&c.,  and  filed  in  some  proper  office  of  record — ^and  that,  when 
so  incorporated,  certain  powers,  well  defined  by  the  general 
law,  shaJl  pertain  to  this  municipal  corporation. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  special  legislation  to  which  we 
wish  more  particularly  to  invite  attention ;  and  we  would  in- 
quire why  such  legislation  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  banking  ?  If  the  legislature  can  grant  a  special 
charter  for  banking  upon  safe  principles  to  any  particular  class 
of  men,  why  can  it  not  make  a  general  law  prescribing  the 
mode  in  which  anybody  can  enter  into  this  business  ?  If  ten 
or  twenty  good  citizens,  imder  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions can  be  safely  intrusted  by  a  special  charter  to  carry  on 
this  business,  why  cannot  all  good  citizens  be  intrusted  with 
the  same  power  ?  If  the  public  are  safe  in  one  case,  would 
they  not  be  in  the  other  ?  If  the  business  were  thrown  open 
to  all  men  on  the  same  terms,  and  under  the  same  restrictions, 
would  any  more  eventually  embark  in  it  than  the  public  wants 
required  ?  Would  not  individual  sagacity,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  be  found  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity far  better  than  legislative  wisdom  P  Would  not  capi- 
tal be  aggregated  at  such  places  as  the  public  wants  required  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  objection  to  general  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  merits  of  banking  or  paper 
money,  but  the  evils  of  special  legislation.         *         *         * 

General  legislation  requires  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  A  man  of  very 
limited  capacity  may  present  and  carry  forward  a  law  promo- 
tive of  local  or  partial  interests ;  but  just  and  enlightened  le- 
gislation requires  the  highest  endowments  of  talent  and  virtue. 
The  legislator  properly  represents  the  State,  the  whole  people 
— nay,  humanity  itself.     He  is  the  guardian  of  human  rights, 
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not  the  i»romoter  of  selfish  intereete.  He  should  be  moved 
from  within,  not  from  without ;  and  if  he  considered  only  the 
justice  of  general  laws,  he  would  act  under  the  impulses  of  hk 
enlightened  sentiments  alone.  No  bribe  would  tempt  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  only  reward  woidd  be  the  reward  of  virtue. 
What  dignity,  what  moral  grandeur  in  his  work  !  He  toils 
now  for  humanity.  Not  dyr  particular  men,  but  for  mankind 
he  labours  ;  not  for  the  present,  but  for  bXL  time  he  rears  the 
structure  of  human  government,  and  adorns  tiie  temple  of  jus- 
tice. He  becomes  the  student  of  nature,  and  reyerenoes  her 
laws.  He  proclaims  the  Bights  of  Man,  asserts  their  sacred 
inviolability,  and  keeps  the  hi^  cause  of  humanity  free  from 
destruction.  He  is  the  friend  of  all  rights,  and  the  foe  of  all 
privileges. 

There  is  a  moral  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  general  legislation.  A  republic  cannot  long  endure  without 
ifc.  Public  virtue  will  perish  in  the  halls  of  special  legislation. 
The  laws  must  cease  to  confer  privilege,  and  become  the  bul- 
wark of  human  rights.  They  must  be  directed  to  the  restraint 
of  vice,  and  not  to  the  restraint  of  business.  All  laws  which 
have  not  natural  morality  for  their  foundation  are  the  tricks 
of  ambition  or  avarice,  to  defraud  mankind. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  universe  has  legidated  for  man ;  has 
stamped  His  laws  upon  his  moral  constitution ;  and,  thus  pro- 
vided, man  enters  the  social  state,  to  pursue  happiness  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  organization,  needing  nothing  frx)m 
human  legislaticm  but  t^e  protection  of  his  natural  rights. 


II.   ThoughU  o»  the  Charaoter  of  Napoleon  Bonaparle. 

There  exists  an  authentic  maskW  Napoleon  tak^i  at  St 
Helena  aft^  his  death,  extending  to  the  ears,  and  including 
not  only  the  intellectual  organs,  but  those  of  Wit,  Wonder, 
Ideality,  Imitation,  Benevdlence,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ve- 
neration. The  anterior  lobe  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordi- 
nary length  from  back  to  front,  while  it  presents  also  laige 
breadth  and  height.  It  looks  narrower  than  it  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unusual  length,  and  the  emaciated  state  of  the 
integuments.  There  is  considerable  probability  also^  that  the 
brain  itself  decreased  in  size  during  his  inactive  life  in  captivity. 
(See  vol.  X.,  p.  419).  We  want,  however,  all  the  hind  part  of 
the  head ;  and  as  this  includes  Conscientiousness,  Firnmess, 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  besides 
some  of  the  organs  of  the  propensities,  we  are  left  to  inier  mttch 
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of  his  i^iaraeier  from  modelled  bairi»  and  from  kis  mental  mani- 
festatioiuB.  His  temperament  seems  to  have  been  a  compound 
of  nervous,  bilious,  sanguine,  and  lymphatic*  Not  only  from 
Madame  de  StaeFs  remarks  cm  his  inability  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  man  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  pure  conscien- 
tiouffliess,  unalloyed  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  other  interested 
motives, — ^but  from  his  portraits  and  busts  and  his  whole  course 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  action,  so  far  as  these  have  been  mani- 
fested and  recorded, — ^we  are  led  to  the  inference,  that  while 
Benevol^ice,  as  indicated  by  the  mask,  was  rather  large,  and 
Veneration  fuU,  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  was  very  small. 
The  modelled  busts  of  him  shew  that  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  were  very  large ;  that  Gombativeness,  Destructive- 
ness.  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  were  large  ;  and  that 
Ideality  was  full.  This  combination  would  render  him  aUve  to 
the  moral  influence  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  but  blind 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  Mr  Oombe,  in  his  System 
of  Phrenology,  remarks,  that  the  individual  in  whom  the  organ 
of  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  ''is  apt  to  act,  andalso  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  exactly  according  to  his  predominant 
sentiments  for  the  time :  he  is  firiendly  when  under  the  impulse 
of  Benevolence,  and  severe  when  Destructiveness  predominates : 
be  admires  when  his  pride,  vanity,  or  affection,  gives  him  a  fa- 
vourable feeling  towards  others ;  and  condenms  when  his  senti- 
ments take  an  opposite  direction ;  always  unregulated  by  prin- 
ciple. He  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  con- 
duct, or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  con- 
stituted may  be  amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qua- 
lities ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  relied  on  where  justice  is  con- 
cerned. As  judges,  their  decisions  are  unsouna ;  as  friends, 
they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too  little. 
A  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  deficient, 
views  all  propositions  as  mere  opinions ;  esteems  them  exactly 
as  they  are  fadtdonable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing  about 
ibe  evidence  on  which  they  are  based.     .     .     . 

'^  No  sentiment  is  more  incomprehensible  to  those  in  whom 
the  organ  is  small,  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able  to 
understand  conduct  proceeding  from  ambition,  self-interest, 
revenge,  or  any  other  inferior  motive  ;  but  that  determination 
of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  reproach,  nay  death  itself, 
from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  ti^th,  is  to  them 
utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it  as  a  species  of  insanity, 
and  look  on  the  individual  as  '  essentially  mad,  without  know- 
ing  it.' " 

We  have  been  led  to  introduce  these  observations  by  the 
perusal  of  the  character  (d  Napoleon  presented  by  Mr  Alis(»^ 
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in  his  i^uable  History  of  the  French  Bevolution.  He  ob- 
serves, among  other  traits  of  Napoleon's  mind,  that  ^*  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  admi- 
rable knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  grand  and  elevated 
in  human  conduct,  and  by  the  heart-stirring  use  he  could  at  all 
times  make  of  appeals  to  the  most  generous  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, or  by  the  total  disregard  of  every  moral  obligation  or  disin- 
terested virtue  which  he  invariably  displayed  when  his  own  inte- 
rest appeared  to  be  in  any  degree  thwarted  by  a  due  observance 
of  them.  He  was  not  by  disposition  a  cruel,  nor  by  nature  a 
bad  man ;  that  is,  the  wicked  principles  of  humanity  were  not 
in  any  extraordinary  degree  developed  in  his  character ;  it  was 
by  the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  control  that  he  was  princi- 
pally distinguished.*'  ^'  He  could  survey  past  events  with  an 
eye  seldom  equalled  in  the  justice  of  its  observation  ;  yet  he 
throughout  life  acted  on  the  principle,  that  falsehood  was  not 
only  no  crime,  but  no  error ;  that  mankind  could  be  perma- 
nently misled  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of  bought  mendacity, 
and  truth  finally  extirpated  by  the  ruled  bayonets  of  despotic 
power."  "  Though  he  committed,  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
many  great  crimes,  and  still  more  evident  faults,  he  appeared 
to  the  very  last  to  have  been  altogether  insensible  both  to  the 
one  and  the  other."  *'  His  conduct  and  language  regarding  him- 
self ,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  at  times^  that  he  had  been  bom  with- 
out a  conscience,  or  that  its  voice  had  been  entirelg  extinguished 
by  the  effects  of  early  education  ;  did  not  his  measures  on  va- 
rious occasions  prove  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  humane  and 
elevated  sentiments,  and  his  language  on  all,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence that  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  rectitude  in  the  conduct  of  his  opponentsJ*^  **  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  support  which  the  fidelity  of  his  mar- 
shals and  chief  dignitaries  gave  to  his  empire,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  the  human  heart  gave  him  unbounded 
sway  over  the  affections  of  his  soldiers  ;  yet  he  alienated  the 
attachment  of  all  in  authority,  but  a  few  personal  followers,  by 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  his  manner,  and  the  repeated  fits  of 
ill-humour  with  which  he  received  any  ill  success  or  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  his  commands.  Great  as  he  was,  he 
evinced  an  unpardonable  littleness  in  the  envy  which  he  felt  at 
celebrity  in  others,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
the  externals  of  power  in  himself.'* 

Mr  Alison''s  delineation  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  displays 
depth  of  sagacity,  combined  with  considerable  powers  of  ana- 
lysis, and  justness  of  moral  appreciation  ;  but,  like  other  Mrriters 
who  have  no  practical  philosophy  of  mind  to  guide  their  pens, 
he  shews  a  want  of  precision  in  the  description  of  original  men- 
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tal  qualities.  Vagueness  and  confusion  appear  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  between  the  influence  of  native  disposi- 
tions and  talents,  and  that  of  external  circumstances ;  and  the 
general  result  .is  an  indistinct,  and,  in  some  respects,  inconsis- 
tent portraiture,  which  every  reader  may  dispute,  contort,  or 
interpret,  in  his  own  way.  The  sentence  which  we  have  printed 
in  italics  affords  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  Napoleon  was 
"  not  insensible  to  humane  and  elevated  sentiments,"  because 
his  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Ideality  were  suflSciently  de- 
veloped to  render  him  conscious  of  the  power  of  these  feelings ; 
but  we  have  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  ^^  was  bom 
without  conscience,^'  that  is  to  say,  that  his  organ  of  Conscien- 
tiousness was  exceedingly  deficient,  notwithstanding  that  ^^  no 
man  was  better  qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from 
rectitude  in  the  conduct  of  his  opponents ;"  because  this  de- 
tection never  took  place  except  when  the  deviation  injured 
himself.  The  detection,  then,  was  merely  his  selfishness  ex- 
pressing its  own  disappointment,  and  clothing  its  wrongs  in 
the  assumed  lanraage  of  justice.  His  whole  conduct  and  lan- 
guage, as  Mr  Alison  observes,  indicate  insensibility  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  when  injustice  (practised  either  by  him- 
self or  others)  was  calculated  to  benefit  himself.  In  Mr  Combe's 
Notes  on  America,  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  which  illustrates 
the  deficiency  of  his  sense  of  justice  when  it  was  called  on  to 
consider  the  rights  of  others.  "  When  Napoleon  granted  li- 
censes to  American  ships,  on  certain  conditions,  to  touch  at 
English  ports,  on  their  way  to  France,  they  were  all  subscribed 
by  himself.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  officers  of  his  government, 
that  they  would  not  take  the  money  and  grant  the  licenses,  all 
for  their  own  advantage.  An  eminent  merchant  in  New  York 
had  a  large  quantity  of  goods  seized  by  the  French  at  Antwerp. 
He  com^ained  to  Napoleon,  proved  that  they  were  truly  Ame- 
rican property,  and  solicited  compensation  ;  but  in  vain.  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  laid  the  case  before  Talleyrand,  whom  he 
had  known  when  a  refugee  in  Anierica,  and  who  mentioned  it 
to  the  Emperor,  on  an  occasion  which  he  thought  to  be  favour- 
able. Napoleon  listened  to  his  statement,  turned  round  to  him, 
and  said,  ^  How  much  of  the  compensation-money  are  you  to  re- 
ceive for  this  agency  1'  Talleyrand  made  no  reply ;  but  re- 
ported this  answer  to  his  American  friend,  and  no  compensa- 
tion was  ever  given." 

The  whole  character  of  Napoleon  becomes  clear  and  con- 
sistent when  we  apply  to  it  the  torch  of  the  phrenological  philo- 
sophy :  Selfishness,  Intellect,  Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  some 
degree  of  Veneration,  combined  with  such  an  utter  deficiency^ 
of  Conscientiousness,  that  he  appears  never  to  have  been  con- 
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soious  of  the  existence  of  the  sentunent  in  himself,  or  to  have 
comprehended  its  existence  in  others,  or  its  effects  in  hnman 
afiairs,  explain  the  whole  phenomena  of  his  life. 


in.  lUustrations  qfihe  Organ  of  Form.     By  Mr  E.  J.  Hytchi. 

In  pursuance  of  my  design  of  observing  the  effects  (^  the 
perceptive  group  as  deducible  from  men  who  are  attached  to 
various  pursuits,  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  enraged  in 
noting  the  manifestations  of  the  organ  of  Form,  and  ^lall  now 
submit  the  results  of  my  investigation.  In  many  instances  it 
is  difficult  to  discuss  the  effects  of  one  organ  without  indicat- 
ing the  conjoint  influence  of  others ;  and  hence  the  reader  will 
occasionally  find  references  to  other  organs,  where  the  remarks 
would  be  incomplete  without  such  illustrations.  As  I  cannot 
better  introduce  my  subject  than  by  selecting  an  individual 
case,  I  shall  preface  mv  remarks  by  detailing  a  case  wherein 
Form  is  very  large,  and  in  which  an  appreciation  of  shapes  is 
a  leading  characteristic — ^a  case  wherein  many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  organ  are  epitomized,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  class  of  men  in  which  it  predominates. 

R.  T.  A.,  of  an  active  temperament,  possesses  a  large  oi^gan 
of  Form ;  and  all  those  organs  which  cognise  the  external  qua- 
lities of  physical  objects,  are  also  largely  developed.  He  has 
an  excellent  recollection  of  forms :  m  fact  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  he  is  haunted  by  forms ;  for  in 
every  person  he  meets  he  traces  the  lineaments  of  some  pre- 
vious acquaintance.  Like  the  late  Casimer  Perier  and  George 
III.,  having  once  seen  a  person,  he  rarely  forgets  the  features. 
He  can  recall  persons  as  much  by  the  bodily  diape  as  by  their 
expression  of  countenance,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  recogmse 
them  when  at  a  distance  by  outline  and  contour.  On  visiting 
the  House  of  Commons  he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  leading  members  by  a  recollection  of  their  portraits.  He 
has  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the 
shapes  of  physical  objects.  Although  his  occupation  occasion- 
ally requires  a  wearying  use  of  the  pen,  yet  one  of  his  diirf 
amusements  is  found  in  scribbling  and  portraying  forms. 
Shellev,  who  possessed  a  lai^  organ  of  Form,  was  addicted  to 
a  similar  practice ;  for  his  MS.  was  generally  found  covered 
with  sketches  of  isles,  lakes,  and  his  favourite  boat.  On  recent- 
ly looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  "  Mirror,"  R.  T.  A.  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  recollected  all  the  engravings,  although 
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they  amounted  to  hundreds  ;  and  after  once  looking  at  Mar- 
tin''s  sublime  representation  of  ^^  Belshazzar^s  Feast,"  he  found 
every  object  faithfully  impressed  on  his  memory.  When  young 
he  invented  a  system  of  hand-telegraph,  whereby  he  could  con- 
vey his  meaning  without  the  use  of  words.  On  reading  poetry, 
he  immediately  realizes  the  scene  ;  and  this,  when  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  description,  becomes  involuntarily  present  to 
his  vision.  He  delights  to  endue  with  forms  the  shifting 
douds,  and  perceives  in  them  the  representation  of  gorgeous 
spectacles  in  which  every  object  is  well  defined.  For  hours  he 
has  been  found  earnestly  regarding  the  Uve  coals  of  his  fire- 
grate, and  perceiving  therein  no  faint  outlines  of  castles  and 
equestrian  groups — thereby  exemplifying  the  lines  of  Cowper, 
whose  portraits  and  manifestations  indicate  a  large  organ  of 
Form. 

*'  Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw/* 

Nor  is  the  operation  of  Form  limited  to  the  daytime,  but 
it  is  traceable  in  his  dreams.  The  organ  of  Eventuality  of 
R.  T.  A.  is  moderate,  and  it  is  not  often  that  he  retains 
the  events  which  then  occur  to  his  fancy.  The  objects, 
however,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are  generally  vivid  and  distinct ; 
and  the  impression  is  sometimes  so  great,  that,  from  the  objects 
appearing  palpable  in  outline  when  he  awakes,  he  cannot  at 
once  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  they  are  really  existent. 
In  men  with  the  converse  organization,  the  species  of  recol- 
lection will  be  found  converse.  R.  T.  A.  is  also  a  vision-seer. 
Several  times  on  awaking  at  night,  he  has  fancied  that  he  saw 
a  man  earnestly  regarding  him  through  the  opened  bed-room 
window.  This  spectre  has  remained  steadily  gazing  at  him 
until  he  has  approached  the  window,  when  it  has  become  gra- 
dually reduced  in  size — ^its  shape  remaining  intact — ^until  he 
has  approached  its  apparent  site,  when  it  has  faded  into  its 
originid  nothinmess.  He  states  that  he  has  never  seen  more 
thw  a  single  object  at  a  time,  and  in  most  cases  the  spectral 
head  has  alone  appeared.  The  father  of  R.  T.  A.  is  also  a 
vision-seer:  the  spectra  appearing  as  Lilliputian  soldiers,  com- 
pletely dressed  in  their  regimentals,  and  making  a  parade- 
ground  of  the  bed.  In  both  cases  Wonder*  is  largely  de- 
veloped. 

*  I  have  indicated  the  development  of  Wonder  to  preclude  the  supposition  that 
I  ascribe  the  origination  of  spectral  illusions  to  Form  alone.  All  the  facts  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  confirm  the  theory  of  Phrenology  :  thus,  Form  produces 
the  objects,  but  from  Wonder  is  derived  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  visitation. 
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Probably  the  highest  manifestation  of  Form  may  be  traced 
amongst  artists :  an  appreciation  of  colour  and  dimension, 
and  the  power  of  imitation,  are  essentials ;  but  unless  another 
power  were  superadded — that  of  correctly  delineating  the  out- 
lines of  objects — the  principal  ingredient  in  a  picture  would  be 
absent,  and  the  other  qualities  would  be  of  no  service.  The 
organ  of  Form  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  art ; 
for  from  it  is  derived  the  recognition  of  the  diverse  shapes  of 
objects,  an  appreciation  of  the  origin  of  those  differences,  and 
the  capability  of  describing  them  ;  all  of  which  are  pre-requi- 
sites  to  just  representation.  Thus,  though  divested  of  Form, 
men  might  appreciate  light  and  shade ;  yet,  as  there  would  be 
no  defined  subject,  there  could  be  neither  representation  of 
man  nor  of  external  objects,  without  which  the  canvass  would 
appear  an  unmeaning  paint-blotch.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  in- 
dispensable element  in  painting  is  an  appreciation  of  forms, 
we  might  expect  to  find  artists  as  a  class  displaying  a  fair  de- 
velopment of  Form — and  such  is  the  fact.  Thus,  whether  we 
look  at  the  authentic  portraits  of  the  British  school  of  artists — 
Hogarth,  Wilson,  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  &c.,— or  examine 
the  casts  of  Hay  don,  Wilkie,  Joseph,  Lawrence,  ^&c.,  we  find 
every  indication  of  largely  developed  Form. 

So  early  has  there  been  a  tendency  to  imitate  natural  objects, 
that  the  question,  in  what  country  the  desire  originated,  has 
occasioned  much  speculation.  The  only  tenable  theory  appears 
to  be,  that  art  was  a  gradual  product,  derived  from  Form  and 
Imitation,  whereby  the  suggestion  was  engendered  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  assisting  the  recoUective  powers  by  visible  repre- 
sentation, or  of  conveying  to  others  by  means  of  depicture  a 
knowledge  of  events  which  had  occurred.  Thus  we  find  that, 
when  the  Spaniards  invaded  South  America,  the  aborigines 
transmitted  rude  drawings  of  the  invaders  unto  the  tribes  in 
the  interior,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. Other  nations — the  ancient  Egyptians  forexample — also 
present  illustrations  of  this  species  of  hieroglyphical  writing  ; 
and  we  may  presume  that,  inasmuch  as  many  objects  would  be 
partially  assimilated  through  the  absence  of  the  identifying 
colour,  the  notion  of  light  and  shade  and  of  varieties  in  hue 
would  be  generated  ;  in  other  words,  Form  would  become  the 
educer  and  trainer  of  Colour.  This  hypothesis  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  related  by  Fiaxman.  He  says,*  that  '*  in  the 
early  times  of  Greece,  twelve  gods  were  worshipped  in  Arca- 
dia, under  the  form  of  rude  stones,  and  before  the  time  of 
Deeidalus,  the  statues  had  their  eyes  shut ;  but  as  anatomy  and 

*  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  p.  67. 
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geometry  [for  the  recognition  of  the  details  of  which  a  nice 
appreciation  of  form  is  requisite]  improved,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture acquired  action  and  detailed  parts/'  Thus  it  was,  then, 
that  art  grew :  hieroglyphical  drawings,  and  figures  in  which 
the  features  of  an  object  could  scarcely  be  traced,  indicated 
that  Form  had  commenced  one  of  its  most  delightfiil  modes  of 
operation ;  until,  in  the  sequel,  when  Form  had  received  its 
highest  culture,  the  inimitable  Laocoon  was  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  Form  by  the 
.  architect.  It  is  true  that  tiie  orsan  of  Weight  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  density  of  bodies,  their  consequent 
degree  of  gravitating  tendency,  and  the  art  of  balancing :  but 
the  province  of  Weight  is  limited  to  these  particulars ;  it  can 
neither  indicate  the  shape  of  a  structure,  nor  shew  its  suita- 
bility for  its  proposed  office.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  duties 
of  torm  commence;  and  without  it,  there  could  be  erected 
no  higher  specimen  of  architecture  than  the  wigwam  of  the 
Indian.  It  is  not  surprising,  tlien,  that  the  greatest  architects 
have  displayed  devotedness  to  the  forms  of  nature.  In  the 
graceful  palm-tree,  we  find  the  model  of  the  stateliest  column ; 
and  in  many  a  grove  of  trees  may  be  found  the  original  of  the 
gothic  aisle.  Thus  also,  Callimachus  is  said  to  have  caught 
the  design  of  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column,  from  seemg 
a  basket  of  flowers  placed  on  the  acanthus,  the  leaves  of  which 
had  sprung  upwards,  and  assumed  that  pensile  form  which  he 
has  so  admirably  copied.  The  architect  is  therefore  princi- 
pally an  imitator  of  natural  forms ;  and  the  closer  nature  has 
been  followed,  the  nearer  has  been  theiipproximation  to  beauty 
and  strength.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  architect  a  large  development  of  Form — as  was  the  case  in 
Inigo  Joniss,  Wren,  and  Vanbrugh ;  for  without  it,  there  could 
be  no  appreciation  of  shape,  ai^  forms  could  be  neither  de- 
signed nor  copied. 

A  lesser  species  of  art  also  indicates  the  influence  of  Form. 
Many  persons  are  addicted  to  cutting  out  paper  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  Ladies  are  expert  at  uie  practice,  and  are  very 
skilnil  m  the  production  of  paper  chimney-ornaments ;  and  1 
need  scarcelv  intimate,  that,  as  a  class,  their  organs  of  Form 
are  lar^ly  aeveloped.  Marmontel,  in  his  autobiographv,  men- 
tions that  his  friend  Hubert  displayed  much  talent  K)r  this 
accomplishment,  and  that  '^  you  would  have  thought  that  he 
had  eyes  at  his  fingers^  ends :  for,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  he  would  cut  out  a  portrait  in  profile,  in  which  the  like- 
ness was  perfectly  preserved.'*  This  power  has  been  considered 
by  some  phrenologists  to  depend  on  Construotiveness,  but  in- 
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correctly,  in  my  opinion.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  is 
merely  an  executive  organ ;  it  can  build  what  another  oi*gan 
suggests ;  it  executes,  but  never  designs.  Henoe  a  person  may 
have  the  capacity  for  designing,  without  the  capabikty  of  wolf- 
ing, or  vice  versa ;  but  when  the  two  powers  are  combined,  per- 
fect mastery  may  be  anticipated.  R.  T.  A.,  for  instance,  has 
the  organ  of  Constructiveness  feebly  developed,  and  yet  cut- 
ting out  paper  figures  is  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  bat 
he  handles  the  scissors  or  penknife  so  awkwardly  that  eveir 
one  expects  some  accident  to  occur.  In  every  instance  which 
I  have  noticed,  the  accomplishment  was  found  concomitant 
with  well  developed  Imitation  and  Form ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  predominance  of  Form  has  been  the  tendency  to  invent 
or  the  power  of  producing  intricate  shapes. 

Another  illustration  of  this  tendency  to  portray  shapes, 
otherwise  than  by  aid  of  the  pencil,  may  be  noticed.  It  con- 
sists in  representing  some  animals  by  means  of  the  fingers, 
and  casting  the  reflection  on  the  chimney-piece.  The  r^er 
need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  happy  representation  of  this 
home-scene  m  Wilkie's  *'  Rabbits  on  the  Wall."  In  persons 
who  are  addicted  to  this  practice,  Imitation  and  Form  are 
found  largely  developed. 

The  influence  of  Form  is  traceable  in  schools,  as  regards 
the  attainment  of  the  very  rudiments  of  education.     Take  the 
preliminary  branch,  reading,  for  instance.      All  the  letters 
being  formed  by  a  specific  combination  of  straight  lines,  angles, 
or  curves,  it  is  obvious  that,  inasmuch  as  the  distinctions  are 
often  slight,  they  may  be  easily  mistaken.    Now,  letters  like  0 
and  X  are  readUy  recalled,  because  the  sims  are  precise  and 
peculiar.    But  E  and  F,  and  D  and  B,  which  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  require  greater  discrimination.    Henoe  it  is  that 
children  acauire  the  sign  of  the  letter  0  before  all  the  other 
symbols.     Now  the  recognition  of  the  alphabet  is  dependent 
upon  Form,  for  no  other  organ  can  cognize  those  lines  of  which 
the  letters  are  composed.     We  may  therefore  expect  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  or  acquired  development  of  that  or- 
gan, so  will  be  the  capacity  of  learning  the  alphabet ;  and  sn^ 
IS  the  case.    This  fact  is  not,  however,  yet  practically  admitted 
by  teachers ;  most  of  whom,  proceeding  on  the  unfounded  sup- 
position that  there  are  no  natural  difierences  in  organization* 
and  that  hence  every  boy  can  be  what  he  pleases,  reward  the 
boy  with  large  Form  for  performances  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  whilst  he  who  has  a  deficient  endowment  of  the  organ 
is  chastised  for  not  doing  what  was  beyond  his  ability*    ^ 
trust,  however,  that  a  new  school  of  instructors  is  arising,— ^^^ 
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who  will  reject  the  antiquated  notion  that  the  "  mind  is  as  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  capable  of  receiving  any  impression '' — 
and  who  will  perceive  that,  as  respects  all  accomplishments, 
backwardness  oftener  springs  from  deficient  power  than  from 
an  obstinate  disposition. 

Again,  as  regards  penmanship,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 
timate that  an  appreciation  of  forms  is  indispensable.  School- 
boys vary  in  the  power  of  acquiring  the  art  of  writing ;  some 
learn  it  almost  without  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  when  others 
are  confined  to  the  wearying  '*  pot-hook  and  hanger.'^  Nor 
does  the  difference  end  with  school — some  writing  neatly  and 
easily  without  any  apparent  effort,  whilst  others  pen  such  a 
crabbed  hand,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  great  convey- 
ancer John  Bell,  even  the  writer  is  puzzled  to  interpret  it.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  true,  bad  writing  arises  from  carelessness 
alone ;  and  in  many  more  it  arises  from  a  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion of  penning  an  unreadable  hand,  as  if  the  writer  were  too 
oppressed  by  business  to  form  his  letters  correctly.  But  yet, 
as  penmanship  originates  in  Form,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
written  sign  is  the  function  of  it  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  a  feeble 
development  of  that  organ  would  be  attended  by  a  feeble 
manifestation  of  the  power ;  and  from  my  enquiries,  I  am  sa- 
tusfied  that  the  theory  corresponds  with  fact.  In  connection 
with  this  topic,  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  persons  are  ad- 
dicted to  writing  peculiar  hands,  such  as  no  man  wrote  before, 
and  which  no  other  man  is  likely  to  imitate.  I  have  met  with 
several  instances  of  this  kind,  and  have  found  a  very  large  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  Form.  In  such  cases  I  presume 
that  Form  acts  on  its  own  solitary  impulse,  uninfluenced  by 
Imitation  ;  and  that  the  power  is  therefrom  derived  of  origi- 
nating instead  of  imitating  a  style, — acting,  indeed,  as  the  or- 
gan operated  when  writing  was  first  invented. 

If  the  influence  of  Form  be  traceable  in  writing,  its  high  de- 
velopment may  be  conceived  to  be  essential  in  the  abbrevia- 
ted writing  called  Stenography.  The  inventor  of  a  system  of 
short-hand  has  to  impart  a  meaning  to  each  sign,  and  to  make 
ever^  elision  in  the  letters  composing  a  word  so  definite  that 
no  sign  shall  be  confounded  with  another.  This  precision  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  because  from  the  similarity  and 
fewness  of  the  symbols,  students  generally  complain  that  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  read  than  to  write  short  hand.  Now, 
if  the  pupil  possessed  a  small  endowment  of  the  sign-recoUec- 
tor,  the  art  would  baffle  his  pursuit ;  whereas,  were  it  large, 
he  would  require  little  instruction.  Thus,  on  comparing  the 
returns  of  a  large  short-hand  class,  I  have  found  that  after 
the  second  night  two-thirds  of  the  members  have  discontinued 
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their  attendanoe :  and  of  those  who  have  remained,  all  have 
possessed  very  large  organs  of  Form.  In  the  portraits  of  the 
father  of  Stenography,  Byroni,  the  organ  appears  very  large  ; 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  teachers  of  the  art  to  whom  I  have 
had  access. 

In  connection  with  the  power  of  discriminating  signs,  as  con- 
ferred by  Form,  the  printing  craft  may  be  mentioned.  As  the 
recognition  of  oriental  type,  and  the  appreciation  of  astrono- 
micfU  symbols,  depend  on  Form,  it  follows,  that  the  larger  the 
organ,  the  greater  is  the  capability  of  discrimination.  Hence, 
in  most  large  printing-offices, — that  of  the  Queen^s  printers, 
for  instance, — ^this  branch  is  assigned  to  particular  men,  who 
receive  higher  wages ;  for  many  excellent  compositors  have 
been  fomid  incapable  of  acquiring  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  letters  which  compose  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  some  of 
which,  scarcely  any  distinction  can  be  traced  by  the  uninitiated. 
This  inability  is  the  more  noticeable,  because  compositors,  as 
a  class,  possess  well-developed  Form,  and  require  its  exercise 
in  many  departments.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
the  greater  power  of  discrimination  was  found  in  connection 
with  very  large  organs  of  Form. 

Nor  does  the  use  of  Form,  as  a  sign-appreciator,  end  here ; 
for  its  influence  extends  to  the  species  of  reading  requisite  in 
sight-singing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  note  could  not  be 
struck,  the  time  preserved,  nor  the  length  of  an  interval  per- 
ceived, unless  the  denoting  symbol  were  appreciated.  And  no 
hesitation  can  be  allowed ;  because,  as  in  a  fugue,  if  one  note  or 
its  value  were  mistaken,  the  perfoimance  would  be  interrupted. 
Now,  as  regards  discriminating  the  symbols  of  time,  the  crotchet 
and  semibreve  have  so  decided  a  difference  of  appearance,  that 
it  might  be  imaged  that  the  novice  could  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  considering  that  the  recognition  must  be  immediate, 
and  that  the  thought  of  the  vocalist  is  also  engaged  on  the 
management  of  the  voice,  it  will  be  apparent  of  how  much 
value  IS  a  large  organ  of  Form.  In  correspondence  with  this, 
musicians  are  endowed  with  organs  of  Form  above  the  average. 

In  all  ages  the  physiognomical  expression  has  been  con- 
sidered as  an  index  to  the  mental  character.  Placed  as  man 
is  in  society,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  possess  the  power 
of  identification,  and  this  power  is  derived  principally  from 
attention  to  the  angles  and  curves  which  the  facial  muscles 
assume,  and  the  form  impressed  on  the  head  as  a  whole. 
But  in  process  of  time,  this  power  would  become  extended ; 
and,  seeing  that  benevolence  has  its  external  sign  in  the  kindly 
smile,  and  anger  in  the  corrugated  brow,  men  would  reduce 
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the  rules  into  something  like  a  system,  and  become  physiogno- 
mists. Without  adopting  the  extreme  views  of  Lavater,  £ere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facial  muscles  in  many  cases  retain  the 
impress  of  long-indulged  emotion.  Thus  in  nearly  all  our  crimi- 
nal casts  we  perceive  no  feeble  trace  of  their  native  animalism 
in  their  physiognomies.  Yet  some  men  with  a  powerful  Se- 
cretiveness  (Patch  and  Courvoiser,  for  example)  can  repress 
the  manifestation  of  the  strongest  passions,  and,  when  filled 
with  '^  malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,^'  can  call  up 
the  benevolent  expression  of  an  Oberlin.  It  is  here  then,  that 
the  ablest  physiognomist  is  baffled ;  he  loses  his  criteria  when 
most  need^ ;  for  it  is  with  the  character  of  the  secretive  man, 
who  perchance  assumes  the  amiable,  that  he  may  ruin  his 
victim  without  engendering  suspicion,  that  he  needs  the 
deepest  acquaintance.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles 
to  correct  judgment,  most  men,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
are  physiognomists ;  and  even  the  infant,  answering  the  smile 
of  the  benevolent  man  with  its  kindling  glance,  indicates  that 
to  judge  of  the  physiognomical  expression  is  an  instinctive 
tendency  of  the  human  species,  even  if  it  be  not  also  possessed 
by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  brute  creation. 

There  is,  however,  much  difference  in  the  tendency  to  face- 
reading,  and  not  only  in  the  addiction  but  in  the  manifestation 
of  power ;  and  hence,  whilst  some  persons  are  rarely  inclined  to 
judge,  or,  when  they  do  so,  decide  incorrectly,  others  imbibe 
at  a  glance  an  impression  which  is  rarely  inaccurate.  The 
power  in  question  appears  to  be  principaUy  dependent  upon 
two  organs,  Form  and  Comparison ;  which  I  have  found  largely 
developed  in  able  physiognomists. 

There  are  persons  who,  when  they  hear  of  distinguished  men, 
immediately  endow  them  in  imagination  with  a  specific  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Thus,  considering  their  characteristics, 
they  would  expect  to  find  in  Franklin  the  indications  of  philoso- 
phical serenity ;  in  Walter  Scott  the  strong  manifestation  of 
the  secretive  feeling ;  and  in  Bammohun  Roy  the  expression  of 
enlarged  benevolence.  And  if,  on  an  interview,  the  features  of 
the  real  were  not  found  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  ideal 
man,  they  would  experience  great  disappointment.  The  no- 
tion is  a  species  of  reflex-physiognomy ;  for  they  invest  the 
unseen  man  with  the  external  signs  which  they  have  observed 
in  men  of  like  passions  and  dispositions.  In  such  persons 
also  I  have  found  Form  and  Comparison  largely  developed. 

It  is  the  custom  of  novelists  to  endow  their  characters  with 
external  bearings  analogous  to  their  dispositions,  and  in  such 
portrayal  they  merely  transcribe  those  differences  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  man  which  render  their  portraits  life-like. 
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Cervantes  displayed  a  high  degree  of  this  power,  and  in  Don 
Quixote  (part  2,  book  1)  he  alludes  thereto.  The  amiable 
Don  says — ^^  Methinks  I  could  delineate  and  paint  all  the 
knights-errant  that  ever  were  recorded  in  history ;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  formed  by  reading  these  histories,  and  by 
comparing  their  exploits  and  dispositions,  sound  philosophy 
may  discover  their  lineaments."  The  tendency  indicates  the 
operation  of  Form  and  Comparison,  and  therem)m  is  derived 
the  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  the  character  being  de- 
lineated with  sudi  an  exterior  as  will  best  express  its  leading 
traits,  and  the  power  of  creating  the  requisite  denoters.  The 
portraits  of  Hook,  Ainsworth,  and  Dickens,  who  excel  in  the 
description  of  forms-^anatomizing  as  it  were  the  externals  of 
man  until  the  very  man  is  reproduced — indicate  the  existence 
of  large  organs  of  Form  and  Comparison.  So  in  those  writers 
who,  like  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  delight  in  word-painting, 
there  are  found  large  organs  of  Form  and  Comparison ;  other- 
wise, however  much  they  might  individualize  a  man,  his  out- 
line and  habitual  gestures  would  be  wanting,  and  there  would 
be  no  likeness.  Again,  those  poets  who,  like  Gray,  Cowper, 
Elliot,  and  Wordsworth,  can  give  durability  to  the  evanescent 
clouds,  and  portray  the  outline  of  hill  and  dale  so  as  to  render 
them  palpable,  possess  a  large  endowment  of  the  organ  of 
Form. 

Mr  Combe,  in  describing  the  function  of  Individuality,  says* 
that  it ''  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  notions  and  phenomena, 
or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such 
as  ignorance,  folly,  or  wisdom.''  Is  not,  however,  this  tendency 
derived  from  the  operation  of  Individuality,  Form,  and  Com- 
parison %  Individuality,  doubtless,  produces  the  recognition  of 
personality,  for  it  combines  all  those  qualities  which  consti- 
tute an  object  distinct  and  separate  from  adjacent  bodies; 
but  here  its  province  ends.  Now,  the  personification  of  an 
abstract  quality — ^the  imparting  materiality  to  an  idea — re- 
quires something  more  than  this ;  and  the  pre-requisite  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  conception  that  the  idea  can  be  en- 
dowed with  a  form ;  a  notion  which  could  not  have  occurred 
to  a  person  in  whom  an  appreciation  of  forms  viras  not  a  lead- 
ing characteristic.  Moreoever,  the  form  created  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  results  of  the  quality,  or  no  consonance  could 
bo  traced.  Thus  peace  could  not  be  correctly  embodied  with 
the  accessories  of  war ;  nor  could  physical  weakness  be  depict- 
ed with  the  bold  frame  of  a  Hercules.     Hence,  the  very  idea 


*  System  of  Phrenology,  4th  Edit.,  p.  464. 
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of  personifioation  implies  the  power  of  creating  forms ;  and  it 
includes  the  capability  of  comparing  forms,  or  of  imparting  to 
any  given  quality  an  external  resemblance  to  its  characteris- 
tics. In  personification,  then,  we  perceive  the  operation  of 
three  organs :  Form  suggesting  the  possibility  of  materializ- 
ing the  idea;  Ck>mpanson  indicating  the  most  appropriate 
shape ;  and  Individuality  rendering  the  created  object  distinct 
and  prominent.  This  has  been  the  organization  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  possessed  a  strong  tendency  to  personification. 
Thus, the  sreat  personifyer  Johnfiunyan, possessed  great  recog- 
nition of  forms  and  the  power  of  individualizing  and  compari- 
son. Gothe,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  also  possessed  these  organs 
largely  developed.  The  late  William  Dawson,  an  active  preach- 
er amongst  the  Wesleyans,  who  had  great  power  of  descrip- 
tive personification,  had  a  large  endowment  of  Individuality, 
Form,  and  Comparison. 

It  is  to  this  personifying  and  embodying  tendency,  urged 
on  by  a  blinded  Veneration,  that  much  of  idolatry  may  be 
ascribed.  In  its  grandest  manifestation,  Veneration  produces 
the  desire  to  wori^ip  the  Infinite  Father ;  He  beine  the  only 
being  who,  flrom  His  immutable  perfection,  can  justify  the  fuU 
indulgence  of  the  sentiment.  Now,  though  invisible,  He  might 
be  adored  by  those  who  possessed  the  power  of  concentrating 
their  affections  on  the  unseen,  by  those,  in  short,  in  whom  the 
spiritual  is  of  greater  worth  than  the  tangible.  But  the  un- 
cultivated savage  appreciates  the  visible  alone,  and  therefore 
seeks  for  a  palpable  object  of  adoration,  such  as  he  finds  in  the 
stars,  or  in  hideously-carved  **  stocks  and  stones."  Form  is  the 
great  induction  into  this  love  of  visible  forms ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  that  organ  and  the  organ  of  Ideality  have  been  culti- 
vated, has  been  the  deformity  or  beauty  of  the  idol  worshipped, 
whether  as  hideous  as  those  formerly  worshipped  in  Tahiti,  or 
as  beautiful  as  the  specimens  of  deified  passion  adored  by  the 
Romans — Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  their  compeers.  JJven 
in  what  are  called  civilized  nations  may  be  discovered  many 
relics  of  this  tendency  to  venerate  the  visible ;  the  mode,  it  is 
true,  has  changed,  but  the  feeling  remains.  Thus,  the  graven 
cross,  and  the  gothic  aisle,  awaken  the  slumbering  religious 
emotion  of  many ;  and  the  humble  genuflection,  and  the  down- 
cast look,  appeal  through  the  organ  of  Form  to  the  Venera- 
tion of  myriads.  Thus,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  man 
esteems  or  worships  the  visible ;  for  the  spiritual  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  spiritual  alone. 

The  operation  of  Form  in  conjunction  with  Locality  may 
be  noticed.  To  students  of  geography  the  organ  of  Form  is 
very  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  remember  the 
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shape  of  a  provinoe,  a  country,  or  an  expanse  of  water. 
Hence»  in  expert  geographers  and  map-drawers,  the  or^an  of 
Form  will  generaUy  be  found  as  largely  developed  as  £at  of 
Locality.  The  cast  of  Captain  Parry  indicates  large  Form 
as  well  as  large  Locality.  K.  T.  A.,  who  has  a  moderate  en- 
dowment of  the  latter,  is  materially  helped  to  find  any  place 
which  he  has  previously  visited,  by  recalling  the  appearance 
of  the  houses.  It  may  be  added  that  most  distinguii^ed  ana- 
tomists have  possessed  large  organs  of  Form ;  the  portraits 
of  Hunter,  Brookes,  and  Cooper,  indicate  this  endowment, 
which  is  seen  also  in  Solly,  Grainger,  and  Liston. 

Like  most  other  perceptive  organs,  that  of  Form  is  liable 
to  morbid  action.  Intoxicated  persons  can  rarely  appreciate 
forms,  but  confound  one  object  with  another.  Persons  de- 
voted to  studies  connected  with  physical  objects  have  occasion- 
ally had  them  so  much  impressed  on  the  organ  of  Form,  as  to 
perceive  their  reflex  on  every  object.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  re- 
lates a  fact  of  this  character  which  occurred  to  himself.  He 
states  that,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  on  Quincunxes,  the 
mental  impression  became  at  length  so  vivid,  that  every  ob- 
ject appeared  to  him  as  a  quincunx.  So  the  painter  Blake, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  painting  Satan,  fancied  that  the 
Evil  Spirit  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  used  to  describe 
his  demeanour  to  visitors  as  if  he  were  actually  present. 

During  indigestion  the  organ  of  Form  often  becomes  mor- 
bidly excited  ;  m  some  persons  generating  visible  shapes  even 
in  the  day  time,  in  others  creating  that  horror  of  horrors,  the 
"  nightmare."*'      It  was  to  such  an  effect  of  indigestion  on 
Form,  that  Fuseli  was  indebted  for  his  terrific  imaginings; 
for  it  is  related  that  he  was  accustomed  to  eat  raw  pork-chops 
at  supper  to  generate  his  ghastly  ideas.      Of  the  excitement 
of  the  organ  during  sleep  I  need  scarcely  speak :  Form  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  chief  organs  employed  in  dreams ;  for 
though  there  are  dreams  during  which  Language  or  Tone 
alone  operates,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  com- 
posed of  well-defined  or  blended  figures  in  action,  indicating 
the  activity  of  Eventuality  and  Form.     On  analyzing  dreams, 
and  regarding  the  organization  of  the  dreamer,  it  will  be  found 
that  if  Tone  predominate,  music  will  abound ;  if  Language, 
then  voices  will  be  heard,  or  the  dreamer  will  be  engaged  in  a 
wordy  oration ;  but  if  Form  be  largely  developed,  then  shapes 
without  number  will  be  generated,  and  the  objects  will  be  as 
well  defined  as  those  of  real  life.     De  Quincey  has  2^parently 
a  large  general  endowment,  his  nocturnal  visions  being  com- 
posed of  spectacles  in  which  almost  every  organ  operated. 
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As  regards  the  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Form,  he  says  * — 
^'  At  night  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast  processions  passed 
along  in  mournful  pomp ;  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened 
and  lighted  up  in  my  brain  which  presented  mighty  spectacles 
of  more  than  earthly  grandeur ;  and  whatsoever  things  capable 
of  being  visually  represented  I  did  but  think  of  in  the  dark- 
ness, immediately  shaped  themselves  into  phantoms.'' 

Amongst  handicrafts  in  which  the  operation  of  Form  is 
appreciable,  that  of  house-painting  may  be  noticed.  The  art 
consists  not  merely  in  employing  appropriate  colours,  but  is 
as  much  dependent  on  the  workmanship,  as  a  painter  may  se- 
lect the  choicest  hues,  and  yet  his  work  be  found  discreditable 
from  its  rugged  and  uneven  cJiaracter ;  whilst  another  who 
does  not  display  a  tithe  of  his  taste  in  blending  hues,  will  yet 
excel,  and  that  principally  from  the  smoothness  of  his  work. 
In  the  former  class  Colour  is  found  largely  and  Form  feebly 
developed ;  in  the  latter  the  organization  is  converse.  This 
difference  is  more  noticeable  in  fancy-painters  or  CTainers. 
Their  art  consists  not  only  in  imitating  the  hues  of  woods, 
but  also  in  tracing  some  resemblance  to  their  veins, — an  appre- 
ciation of  which  requires  a  delicate  perception  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  outline.  Now,  on  contrasting  the  workmanship  of 
grainers,  some  will  be  found  to  succeed  most  in  imitating  hues, 
and  some  in  delineating  the  veins ;  and  observation  shews  that 
the  difference  in  power  accords  with  the  development  of  Form 
and  Colour.  So  with  name-painting ;  it  is  obvious  that  were 
the  lines  uneven  the  appearance  would  be  unsightly;  and  hence 
the  pre-requisite  to  name-painting  is  a  nice  appreciation  of 
forms.  Besides,  the  different  shapes  of  letters  which  painters 
must  copy,  require  the  activity  of  the  organ  of  Form.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  talent,  grainers  and  writers  are  found  to 
possess  that  organ  larger  than  those  men  who  are  confined  to 
house-painting,  and  they  receive  higher  wages  accordingly. 
As  a  class,  however,  painters  display  large  organs  of  Form. 

In  tailoring,  too,  the  organ  of  Form  is  far  from  being  unser- 
viceable. This  art  requires  some  degree  of  invention  in  shapes, 
else  fashion  would  be  deprived  of  its  darling  child,  variety. 
The  tailor  has  also  to  make  the  natural  figure  and  the  fashiona- 
ble garment  coalesce ;  and  hence  some  judgment  in  form  is 
requisite.  The  recognition  of  this  necessity  is  implied  in  the 
recent  introduction  of  mathematical  measurement ;  but  even 
here  much  is  dependent  upon  appreciation  of  forms,  for,  as  the 
outline  of  most  men  differs  in  some  respect,  one  general  rule 
will  not  suffice.     In  London  the  fashionable  tailors  employ 

*  Confessions  of  an  Opium -Eater,  Jd  ed.  p.  157. 
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men  exoluaively  in  the  meaBoring  department,  or  in  cutting 
ont,  thus  saving  both  time  and  cloth.  Men  who  excel  in  these 
departments  present  large  organs  of  Form ;  and  tailors  as  a 
class  have  Form  well  develo]^.  So  in  a  kindred  business, 
that  of  the  milliner,  there  is  a  similar  necessitv  for  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  forms,  and  the  same  differences  m  organization 
are  observable.  Some  will  display  much  taste  in  shaping  and 
fitting  dresses,  and  in  inventing  elegant  ornaments,  whilst 
others  are  altogether  devoid  of  taste.  In  the  former  class 
Form  is  largely  developed ;  in  the  latter  it  is  deficient. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  intimate  that  many  branches  of 
carpentry  require  nice  judgment  of  forms.  Carpentry  was 
formerly  divided  into  two  branches, — carpentry  and  joineiy  ; 
the  execution  of  rough  work  being  assigned  to  the  carpenter, 
and  the  more  delicate  branches,  such  as  dovetailing,  groving, 
and  window-making,  to  the  joiner.  As  the  men  were  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  carpentry  generally,  those  selected  for  the 
more  delicate  work  were  chosen  fcnr  the  ability  which  they 
displayed.  Carpenters,  as  a  class,  possess  a  considerable  deve- 
lopment of  Form,  but  in  joiners  it  is  comparatively  larger. 

Having  thus  presented  the  result  of  my  observations  on 
Form,  I    shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  function  and  influ- 
ence as  indicated  by  these  facts.     It  appears  to  me  that  its 
primary  function  is  to  impart  recognition  and  recoUecticm  of 
shape ;  and  thereby  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  man  from  mui, 
and  one  external  object  from  another.     The  general  bearing 
of  man,  his  physiognomical  expression,  and  those  gestures  of 
which  natural  language  is  composed,  can  be  appreciated  by 
Form  alone ;  and  hence,  without  this  faculty,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  discriminate  persons  either  by  the  hue  of  the 
skin  or  the  intonation  of  voice.     Now,  although  distinctions 
in  these  qualities  are  traceable  in  most  men,  yet,  as  the  differ- 
ences are  minute,  and  could  not  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
did  not  possess  large  organs  of  Colour  or  Tone,  I  need  not  in- 
dicate what  mistakes  would  occur  were  there  no  other  clew 
than  hue  or  q>eech.    It  is  here,  then,  that  Form  affords  invalua- 
ble service ;  ror,  by  appreciating  outline  and  gesture  and  expres- 
sion, it  enables  man  to  recognise  and  to  be  recognised  by 
others  by  unerring  signs.     Nor  does  its  influence^end  here,  for 
by  recollecting  it  enables  us  to  reproduce  absent  forms.    As- 
suming that  without  Form,  we  could  recognise  men  by  voice 
and  colour,  yet  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  recall  them  when 
absent;  for,  as  Alison  remarks,  "  other  qualities  may  be  separ- 
ated from  most  objects  without  destroying  their  nature ;  but 
the /(7rm  of  every  material  object  in  a  great  measure  consti- 
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tutes  its  essence,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  without  destroying 
the  individoal  object  to  which  it  belongs.*^  Deprived  of  form, 
then,  the  perceptible  individuality  of  every  object  would  be 
eradicated,  and  the  absent  man  must  be  forgotten.  This  or- 
gan also  enables  us  to  recognise  shapes  generally ;  and  thus  di- 
verse objects  cannot  be  confounded,  as,  for  instance,  a  tree  with 
a  ship.  Ck)-operating  with  Comparison,  it  gives  us  the  power  of 
comparing  physical  objects,  and  of  perceiving  whether  there  be 
any  inferiority  or  superiority  in  shape.  Combined  with  Ideali- 
ty, it  creates  the  idea  of  the  beautind  in  form,  and  progression 
in  taste  is  superinduced.  Lastly,  through  Form  is  derived  the 
power  of  inventing  the  external  symbols  of  internal  ideas. 
Thus  though,  were  man  deprived  of  Form,  he  could  convey 
his  ideas  by  speech ;  yet,  as  writing  and  its  great  ally  the 
printing  press  would  be  unknown,  knowledge  must  be  debased 
by  being  merely  traditionary.  In  the  organ  of  Form,  then,  we 
do  not  see  a  mere  graceful  addition  to  the  stock  of  human  pow- 
ers ;  but  its  existence  is  essential  to  man  if  his  relations  are  to 
remain  unchanged.  And  hence  is  deducible  another  proof  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  design ;  for  we  learn,  that,  for  the  relations 
which  man  bears  to  external  nature,  an  unerring  provision  is 
found  in  his  own  organization. 

Januaey  1843. 


IV.  Observations  on  Education,  considered  with  reference  to 
Physiology.  By  Lieut.  J.  A.Walker,  Cliff  House,  Torquay. 
(From  the  Lancet  of  April  22, 1843.) 

It  has  long  been  my  wish  and  design  to  submit  to  public 
consideration  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  recognising 
the  general  principles  of  physiology  in  the  education  of  youth, 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  strongest  constitutions  and  the 
highest  intellectual  powers  may  be  seriously  injured  by  their 
violation ;  while  bodUy  and  even  mental  powers  of  naturally  a 
very  feeble  order  may  derive  great  strength  from  their  observ- 
ance. Being,  however,  engaged  in  education  myself,  I  have 
felt  some  hesitation  in  stating  my  views,  lest  my  so  doing  should 
appear  merely  a  device  to  attract  public  notice ;  but  the  follow- 
ing paragrapn  in  the  Cambridge  Advertiser  of  the  22d  ult.,  has 
both  forcibly  recalled  my  former  resolutions,  and  decided  me 
in  at  once  bringing  forward,  as  briefly  as  possible,  my  views  on 
the  subject : — 

"  Sudden  Death  of  an  Undergraduate  at  Cambridge.    Yester- 
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day  (Tuesday)  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  G^rge  Hillman, 
Esq.,  of  Magdalene  GoUege,  in  this  University,  was  discovered 
by  one  of  the  college  servants  quite  lifeless,  having  evidently 
been  dead  several  hours.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  went 
to  his  tutor  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  the  previous  evening, 
and  after  taking  tea  with  another  of  his  companions  about  nine 
o^clock,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  head,  to  which  he  was 
constitutionally  liable,  and  was  recommended  to  retire  to  rest 
immediately  for  a  friend  who  left  him  at  a  quarter-past  ten 
o'*clock.  *  ♦  *  ♦  He  was  universally  beloved  by  his  asso- 
ciates for  his  kind  disposition  and  honourable  character,  and 
respected  by  the  colle^  authorities  for  the  sobriety  and  blf^ne- 
lessness  of  his  university  career.  An  inquest  on  the  body  was 
held  yesterday,  before  Mr  Cooper,  coroner  for  the  borough. 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Mr  Sudbury.  Ver- 
dict— *  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God/  *' 

Now,  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  in  the  course  of  my  own 
limited  experience,  both  as  a  military  man,  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  a  school  chiefly  established  for  prophylactic  discipline, 
such  tendencies  to  premature  death,  with  high  promise  of  social 
worth  and  intellectual  excellence,  have  been  painfully  presented 
to  my  notice.  Few,  so  constituted,  survive  the  age  of  forty-five, 
and  at  all  periods,  diseases  and  mechanical  injuries  which 
would  but  slightly  affect  individuals  of  a  resilient  temperament, 
very  generally  prove  fatal.  I  also  believe  that  from  the  same 
class  a  large  proportion  of  the  melancholic  inmates  of  our  luna- 
tic asylums  is  furnished.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry,  whether,  during  the  second  septennial  period, 
when  constitutional  proclivities  to  disease  are,  for  the  most 
part,  under  control,  any  mode  of  treatment  can  be  adopted 
likely  to  ensure  due  vital  energy  in  more  adult  life  ;  and  this 
investigation  presents  itself  to  the  mind  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  because  the  individuals  of  whom  I  speak,  as  a  class^ 
afford  the  best  hopes,  in  their  early  years,  of  a  manhood  cal- 
culated to  adorn  and  improve  the  world,  which,  looking  on  the 
world  as  it  is,  can  assuredly  but  ill  bear  the  loss  of  the  wise, 
the  gentle,  and  the  kind  ;  such  as  are  wont  to  display — 

"  Labours  of  good  to  man^ 

Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith, — 
Love  that  midst  grief  began, 

And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death." 

In  the  individuals  to  whom  I  particularly  allude,  there  will 
constantly  be  found  a  highly  nervous  oreanization,  a  hydro- 
a?mic  (watery)  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  neurotic  diathesis 
(constitution),  combined  with  the  bilious  or  lymphatic  tempe- 
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Tament.  There  is  a  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  su- 
blime in  morals  and  in  external  nature,  at  an  age  when  life, 
to  the  multitude,  is  little  more  than  mere  animaJ  existence. 
But  while  parents  and  friends  entertain  hopes  that  are  plea- 
sant to  cherish,  to  the  experienced  eye  there  are  signs  and 
,tokens  of  coming  evil ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  the 
complexion  pallid,  or  occasionally  tinged  with  a  hectic  flush, 
sometimes  permanently  but  unduly  florid ;  and  the  circulation, 
whether  slow  or  accelerated,  is  always  feeble. 

According  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  however,  the  men- 
tal phenomena  will  vary  exceedingly.  When  retarded  there 
will  often  be  an  apparent  dulness  and  apathy,  easily  convertible 
by  harsh  treatment,  difficult  tasks,  or  even  cheerless  neglect, 
into  confirmed  stupor.  I  have  had  pupils  of  this  idiosyncrasy 
under  my  care  at  various  times,  whom  many  teachers  might 
easily  have  mistaken  for  idlers,  and  rendered  feeble  in  mind 
and  body  for  life  by  well-meant  eflbrts  to  urge  them  on  in  their 
studies.  But,  although  at  first  dull  and  cheerless  during  the 
hours  of  study,  when  engaged  in  active  exercise  suited  to  their 
strength^  or  on  retiring  to  rest  (in  both  cases  the  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  brain  being  increased),  they  would  cheer  up,  and 
become  animated  and  talkative,  confirming  most  satisfactorily 
observations  which  have  already  appeared  in  The  Lancet*  on 
the  effects  of  the  circulation  on  the  mental  energies.  Where 
the  lymphatic  temperament  is  complicated  with  the  neurotic, 
there  is  simply  inanition  whenever  the  blood  flows  too  feebly 
to  the  brain ;  but  in  the  neuro-bilious  temperament,  and  es- 
pecially if  that  part  of  the  coronal  region,  where  phrenolo- 
gists locate  Self-esteem,  be  depressed,  there  is  a  deeply-marked 
melancholy.  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  found  in  our  asylums 
that  the  hypochondriac  patients  are  of  dark  complexion,  sleep 
with  their  heads  low,  a  sure  sign  of  feeble  circulation,  and  ex- 
hibit the  coronal  peculiarity  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  while 
insane  patients  of  li^ht  complexion  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment are  merely  chilmsh,  and  harmless  if  unirritated.  At  the 
best,  the  student  of  proleptics  will  anticipate  paralysis,  pre^ 
mature  senility,  and  asthenic  apoplexy  towards  middle  life, 
when  he  finds  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  spirits  correspondingly 
low  in  youth,  unless  remedial  measures  be  adopted  in  good 
time,  and  persevered  in  with  due  diligence. 

When  such  indications  appear,  medical  advice  should  be  ob- 
tained at  once,  as  very  probably  the  liver  or  mesenteric  glands 
are  at  fault,  or  the  state  of  the  skin  needs  improvement ;  and 

•  Vidt  Mr  AnceU's  Lectures  on  the  Blood. 
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no  head  of  either  a  family  or  sohool  should  yentare  to  admmister 
medicinal  remedies  without  professional  sanction.  The  food 
should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  easily  digested ;  the  cloth- 
ing comfortably  but  not  oppressingly  warm ;  and  cheerful  io- 
•tructbn  and  animated  recreation  should  be  made  to  alternate 
in  such  measure  as  to  avoid  excessive  study,  listless  vacuity^ 
and  nervous  exhaustion.  Any  taste  for  the  natural  seiencet» 
horticulture,  &c.,  should  be  encouraged.  Military  drill  and 
the  calisthenic  exercises  should  be  gone  through  \^th  the  aid 
of  music,— that  of  the  shrilly  fife,  played  with  spirit,  will  answer 
best ;  and  a  turn  for  music  should,  if  possible,  be  imparted ;  in 
this  case  the  music-master  should  choose  manly  airs,  marches, 
the  slower  waltzes,  and  many  pieces,  such  as  we  find  in  tl^ 
compositions  of  Purcell,  Dr  Ame,  Shiel,  &c.,  to  give  taw  to 
the  feelings ;  while  many  of  the  Scottish  airs  are  eminently 
suited  to  gently  cheer  and  tranquillize  the  mind ;  but  noUiing 
too  exciting  or  depressing  should  be  attempted.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is,  we  all  know,  greatly  regulated  by  healthy  men- 
tal emotions ;  and,  in  youth  or  age,  equable  cheerfulness  is  the 
best  maintaining  power  of  vitality. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  I  express  these  opinions  after  an  ex« 
perience  of  nearly  twelve  years  devoted  to  tuition,  durine  ten 
of  which  I  have  had  pupils  residing  under  my  care ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  enabled  to  speak  with  some  confidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  rendering  education  a  branch  of  moral  therapeuticB. 
Unfortunately,  however,  remission  of  symptoms  is  but  too 
commonly  mistaken  for  permanent  recovery,  and  a  very  natural 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents  to  see  their  children  picked  an, 
frustrates  eventuaUy  all  that  had  been  effected  in  their  favour ; 
and  thus,  I  fear,  it  must  be  until  the  public  more  folly  under- 
stand the  constitution  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  the  world  in 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  has  destined  him  to  act  no  mean 
part. 

I  trust  ere  long,  with  permission,  to  resume  the  subject  of 
my  present  communication,  with  reference  to  the  physiological 
education  of  two  very  difierent  classes,  the  precocious,  and 
children  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  constitutional 
torpor,  but  not  of  the  nervous  temperament. 

John  A.  Walker, 
Lieut  half-pay  d4th  Regt. 

Cutf-'H.ovsE,  Torquay,  Dbton, 
March  6,  1843. 
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V.  State  of  Phrenology  in  Germany. 

To  THB  EdIVOB  of  TUM  PhBBKOLOOIOAL  JoUBlfAL* 

ROSAWITZ,  BT  B0DE5BACfl,  IV  BOESMIA» 

August  14,  1843. 

Sib, — I  avail  myself  of  a  few  days  of  leisure  during  a  visit 
to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr  R.  R.  Noel  (known  to  your  readers 
as  an  able  and  zealous  phrenologist),  to  give  you  a  brief  ac^ 
count  of  the  movements  in  the  science  which  have  fallen  un** 
der  my  observation  since  my  return  to  Germany  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  last.  It  is  pleasing  to  write  from  the  seat  of 
a  phrenologist,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  amidst  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Bohemia.  We  are  here  surrounded 
by  dahlias  and  clustering  vines,  and  by  fruit  and  forest  trees ; 
to  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  alluvial  valleys  formed  by  the 
river,  are  added  the  picturesque  effects  of  hills,  partly  basaltic 
and  partly  sandstone,  ranging  from  1000  to  2200  feet  high 
above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea,  and  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  summits.  At  all  hours  barges  and  river-craft  pass  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  house,  and  twice  a  day  steam-boats 
surprise  the  quiet  retirement  of  the  place  by  their  noise  and 
their  smoke.    But  enough  of  this,  and  to  the  subject. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr  Von  Struve,  Editor  of 
the  German  Phrenological  Journal.  So  favourable  an  opinion 
is  now  entertained  of  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  to  receive  Phrenology,  that  a  bookseller  at  Heidel* 
berg  (Mr  Groos)  has  readily  undertaken,  not  only  to  publish 
the  Journal  at  his  own  risk,  but  to  pay  a  compensation  to  the 
Editor  for  conducting  it.  The  sum  is  not  large,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
Phrenological  Joumid  has  appeared  as  a  speculation  of  a  book- 
seller, and  it  indicates  a  conviction  of  the  growing  interest  of 
the  subject  among  general  readers.  Mr  Von  Struve  men- 
tioned, that  the  Jounud  has  been  well  received,  and  pretty 
widely  circulated.  Its  publication  has  called  forth  communica- 
tions from  a  number  of  old  and  respectable  men,  in  various,  parts 
of  Germany,  informing  him  that  they  were  friends  or  students 
of  Dr  Gall  between  30  and  40  years  ago,  that  they  had  then  im- 
bibed a  deep  respect  for  him  and  his  doctrines,  which  they  had 
constantly  cherished  since,  and  that  they  now  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  the  truth  at  last  reaching  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen. I  have  met  myself  with  several  of  those  old  friends 
of  Dr  Gall.  One  of  them,  Mr  Von  K.,  in  Dresden,  told  me 
that  he  heard  Grail  lecturci  nearly  40  years  ago,  in  Hamburgh ; 
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that  Gall  was  eloquent  and  earnest  in  a  high  degree,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  a  charlatan  about  him,  as  was  falsely 
alleged  by  his  opponents  at  the  time.  Another  aged  phreno- 
logist, in  Vienna,  informed  a  friend  of  mine,  that  if  Gall  had 
not  been  so  deeply  in  earnest,  the  priests  of  that  city  would 
never  have  interfered  with  him. 

I  can  account  for  the  long  dormancy  of  Phrenology  in  the 
German  States,  while  so  many  embers  of  it  still  continued  to 
bum,  from  three  causes :  Isty  GalFs  lectures  were  too  few  iA 
number,  and  his  stay  in  any  one  place  too  brief,  to  be  suffi- 
<;ient  to  teach  Phrenology  to  his  hearers,  and  he  published  no 
work  in  his  native  tongue  on  the  subject  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  studies  privately ;  2dfyy  War  and  political  con- 
vulsion absorbed  every  other  interest  at  the  time  of  his  teach- 
ing ;    and,  Sdly,  The  Germans  are  not  a  practical  people, 
while  Phrenology  is  eminently  a  practical  science.     There  is 
much  more  force  in  this  last  cause  than  any  one,  not  intimatdy 
acquainted  with  the  German  character,  could  believe.  Daring 
my  lectures  in  America,  I  found  my  audiences  most  strongly 
interested  about  the  facts ;  and  the  country  was  speedily  over- 
run by  practical  phrenologists,  who  examined  heads  in  every 
village,  and  predicated  characters  for  small  fees.     In  England 
and  Scotland  much  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  prevails.   I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  individual  in  Germany  who  knows 
practically  the  situation  of  the  organs  and  can  examine  heads^ 
except  a  very  few  who  have  been  taught  by  natives  of  Great 
Britain  to  do  so  ;  and  during  my  lectures  in  Heidelberg,  the 
reasoning  was  followed  with  great  interest,  but  few  busts  for 
observation  were  brought  from  the  artist,  and  the  practice  of 
using  them  was  extremely  limited. 

Nevertheless,  in  their  own  way,  the  Germans  are  now  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  Phrenology.  In  the  "  Literarischo 
Zeitung,"  published  at  Balin  on  the  t3th  of  May  1843,  it  is 
mentioned  that,  at  the  Spring  Book  Fair  at  Leipzig,  not  one 
book  had  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Psychology  proper  (for 
a  work  on  the  union  of  Theology  and  Medicine,  announced  at 
Diisseldorf,  does  not  deserve  this  name) ;  while  Phrenology 
was  represented  by  a  new  Phrenological  Journal  and  dx  other 
publications.  The  Editor  calls  this  fact  "  characteristic,"  and 
it  is  so,  of  the  awakening  interest  in  Phrenology.  In  the  Sup- 
plement to  Brockhaus's  ConversaHons-Lexicon,  a  very  exten- 
sively circulated  popular  Encyclopedia,  published  at  Leipzig* 
there  is  inserted  a  brief  but  very  able  and  correct  account  rf 
Phrenology ;  and  Mr  Brockhaus  shewed  me  a  short  biogra- 
phical and  bibliographical  notice  of  Abram,  Andrew,  and 
Q.  Combe,  and  their  works,  which  he  had  just  received  froD* 
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Ids  Oerman  correspondent  in  Scotland,  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  now  in  progress  of  publication. 

One  circumstance  which  will  probably  favour  the  future 
coltiyation  of  Phrenology  in  Germany  may  be  mentioned. 
Several  years  ago,  a  number  of  able  and  respectable  men,  dis-^ 
ciples  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hegel,  attained  the 
situations  of  Ministers  of  State  in  various  departments  in  Prus- 
sia, and  promoted  men  of  their  own  sect  to  chairs  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology  in  the  Universities,  and  to  the  office  of 
teachers  in  the  national  schools.  In  consequence,  not  only 
did  many  young  men  become  ardent  students  of,  and  converts 
to,  Hegelism,  through  taste  and  conviction,  but  some  became 
hyprocritical  professors  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  preferment,  as 
others  do  in  regard  to  Christianity.  By  these  means  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  became  surcharged  with  this  philosophy ; 
and  as  the  Germans  know  no  limits  in  speculation,  several 
ardent  writers  appeared  who  published  works  announcing 
Hegelism  to  be  superior  in  truth  and  utility  to  Christianity, 
to  be  at  variance  with  it,  and  they  proposed  to  substitute  it 
for  the  Christian  religion.  These  views  were  strongly  urged 
in  the  German  Annds,  or  "  Jahrbiicher,"  edited  by  Dr  Ruge, 
and  published  in  Leipzig ;  but  the  censors  having  at  last  re- 
fused permission  to  print  several  articles,  particularly  a  treatise 
by  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  against  Christianity,  that  work  was 
discontinued  in  1842.  Meantime,  the  Prussian  Government 
took  the  alarm,  and  not  only  placed  a  believer  in  Christianity 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  but  in- 
vited Professor  Schelling,  of  Munich,  to  come  to  Berlin,  and 
endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  opinion.  Accordingly,  in  the 
winter  of  1841-2,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  that  city, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  new  Christian  Philo- 
sophy. His  lectures  were  attended  by  nearly  400  individuals, 
comprising  the  leading  men  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  li- 
terature, in  Berlin,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  renewed  contro- 
versy. In  the  catalogue  of  the  last  Fair  at  Leipzig,  6  works 
appeared  on  the  side  of  Hegel,  and  5  on  that  of  Schelling, 
and  2  on  Hegel  and  Schelling  combined. 

The  opinions  of  a  sect  in  philosophy  extend  widely,  and 
penetrate  deeply  in  Germany,  if  they  once  find  representa- 
tives in  the  universities  and  schools,  because  the  professors 
lecture,  and  the  schoolmasters  teach,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
by  oral  discourses  than  the  corresponding  ftinctionaries  do  in 
Great  Britain.  Printed  works  are  less  used  in  schools ;  and 
in  the  universities  the  professors  more  rarely  write  out  and 
read  their  lectures  than  with  us.  In  consequence,  there  is  less 
check  on  the  views  and  opinions  which  they  inculcate. 
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It  is  impossible  in  a  letter  to  give  you  any  intelligible  ac- 
count of  what  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. is;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  speculative  doctrine,  based  on  ideas,  and  that  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  connection  between  individual 
Acuities  and  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  nor  the  influence 
of  size  in  the  organs  on  the  power  of  manifesting  the  facul- 
ties, nor  does  it  distinguish  between  fundamental  faculties  and 
mere  modes  of  mental  action.  It  is  a  metaphysical  system, 
as  abstract  and  inapplicable  to  practical  purposes  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  Dngald  Stewart,  or  that  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Phrenology  which  a  philosophy  of 
vision  would  do  to  the  science  of  optics,  if  written  by  an  acute 
thinker  who  was  ignorant  of  the  organization  oi  the  eye,  and 
its  effects  on  tiie  rays  of  light. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  system  cannot  permanently 
hold  sway  over  profound  and  bold  minds,  like  those  of  the 
educated  men  of  Germany ;  some  other  views  must  occupy 
its  place ;  and  as  the  governments  not  |only  of  Prussia,  but 
of  tiie  States  of  Germany  in  general,  are  desirous  to  find  out 
and  encourage  a  philosophy  which  may  be  at  once  stable  in 
its  foundations,  practical  in  its  applications,  and  consistent 
vrith  Christian  morality,  it  is  no  extravagant  expectation  to 
hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  they 
majr  discover  that  Phrenology  is  in  reality  the  very  system 
which  they  are  in  want  of  I  allow  this  time  to  elapse  before 
expecting  a  change,  because  the  present  disciples  of  Hegelism 
must  first  die  out :  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  they  will  ever 
study  or  embrace  a  doctrine  which  is  destined  to  supplant 
their  ovm. 

While  in  Dresden,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit 
from  Mr  Gustavus  Bloede,  advocate  in  that  city,  the  son  of 
Charles  Augustus  Bloede,  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, who  published  a  report  of  Dr  Gall's  lectures  in  Dres- 
den in  1805.  The  son  continues  attached  to  Gall's  doctrine, 
and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Mannheim,  26th  February 
1807,  written  by  Dr  Gall  to  his  father,  after  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  report.  It  is  interesting,  and  I 
shall  send  you  a  translation  of  it, 

Dr  Carus  continues  his  labours.  He  has  recently  published 
part  first  of  his  "  Atlas  der  Cranioscopie,'*  containing  ten 
drawings  of  heads,  and  a  German  and  French  descriptive 
text  His  advertisement  is  evidently  composed  by  himself; 
and  as  it  is  characteristic  of  his  mind,  I  send  you  a  translation 
of  it,  as  literal  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  its  spirit. 
"  Since,"  says  he,  "  it  has  now  become  possible,  through  the 
recent  advances  in  physiology,  to  give  more  exact  informa- 
tion  on  the  psychological  indications  of  the  structure  of  the 
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dmll,  than  could  be  done  by  the  hypothetical  sketches  of  Grall» 
Spurzheun,  Combe,  and  others,  the  necessity  has  proportion- 
ally increased  of  presenting  drawings  of  the  forms  of  human 
heads  altogether  exact,  and  comprising  every  thing  requisite  to 
perfect  representation.  The  plates  now  published  are  issued 
by  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Mr  Francis  Hanfstangel, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  author :  They  are  of  the 
natural  dimensions,  produced  according  to  the  only  right  me- 
thod, and  they  must,  therefore,  satiny  every  connoisseur.'* 
The  plates  represent  the  skulls  or  heads  of  Schiller,  Talley- 
rand, a  Greenlander,  a  Cretin,  Napoleon,  an  ancient  Scandi* 
navian,  aKaffre,  and  a  BalL  The  price  is  6  thalers  10  neue 
groschen,  or  nearly  19s.  sterling.  Notwithstanding  this  claim 
to  ezdutive  exactness,  I  find,  in  one  plate,  the  heads  of 
Talleyrand  and  Napoleon,  drawn  from  casts  taken  above  the 
integuments,  compared  with  the  bare  skulls  of  Schiller  and 
the  others;  one  outline  being  drawn  within  another,  and 
the  opening  of  the  ear  being  a  common  centre  for  them  all. 
The  drawings,  however,  are  good,  and  are  Dr  Carus's  own 
workmanship.  The  text  is  meagre  and  uninstructive ;  and  I 
have  heard  the  remark  made  more  than  once,  that  the  object 
of  the  publication  seemed  to  be  to  exhibit  the  author's  talents 
as  an  artist,  much  more  than  his  skill  as  a  physiologist  and 
philosopher.  He  assumes  too  much,  when  he  announces  his 
own  as  superior  to  all  other  phrenological  drawings.  The 
plates  of  Ihr  Vimont  and  those  of  Dr  Morton's  Crania  Ameri- 
cana appear  to  me  to  be  superior  in  execution,  and  at  least 
equal  in  accuracy,  to  those  of  Dr  Cams.  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  has  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  converts  to  his  new 
system  of  Granioscopy,  so  that  at  present  the  odds  stand  nearly 
thus:  On  the  side  of  Dr  Gall,  dl  the  phrenologists  in  the 
world ;  on  that  of  Dr  Carus,  himself ! 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March  last,  Dr  Cotta,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Freiberg  (in  the  mining  district  of  Saxo- 
ny, where  Werner  taught  and  Professor  Jameson  studied), 
delivered  lectures  on  Phrenology,  to  an  audience  exceeding 
200  in  number.  An  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  a  lawyer, 
at  the  close  of  the  course,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  class, 
and  presented  to  Dr  Cotta.  He  is  a  man  of  distinguished  tar 
lent,  of  high  scientific  reputation,  and  of  estimable  dispositions* 
so  that  he  is  at  once  respected  and  beloved.  His  influence  in 
favour  of  Phrenology  in  Saxony  is,  therefore,  weighty  and  be- 
neficial. 

Coimt  Francis  Thun  must  be  mentioned  among  the  ardent 
friends  of  Phrenology  in  Bohemia.  He  has,  in  his  residence 
in  Prague,  a  large  number  of  casts,  procured  from  Mr  Deville, 
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in  London,  duplicates  of  those  made  in  Saxony,  and  manjr 
collected  by  himself.  Indeed,  he  allows  no  opportunity  to 
escape  of  securing  casts  of  heads  and  skulls  of  persons  of  all 
concUtions  distinguished  for  talents,  moral  dispositions,  or 
crimes.  He  possesses  also  an  excellent  phrenological  library; 
and  all  these  he  liberally  offers  for  the  instruction  of  any  in- 
telligent person  who  desires  to  study  the  subject. 

Mr  NoeFs  lectures  on  Phrenology,  in  German,  have  ob- 
tained an  extensive  circulation,  and  he  already  contemplates 
a  second  edition.  He  has  been  the  first  and  most  influential 
labourer  in  the  great  work  of  reviving  Phrenology  in  the 
country  of  its  birth ;  and  although  his  want  of  healtb  has,  for 
some  time,  prevented  him  from  making  public  demonstrations 
in  the  cause,  his  private  influence  in  an  extensive,  cultivated^ 
and  influential  circle  never  ceases. 

I  visited  the  two  chambers  of  the  Saxon  legislature,  which 
were  in  session  in  Dresden,  and  also  a  prison  for  untried  of- 
fenders, and  for  the  confinement  of  such  as  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  short  periods  of  detention.  They  lie  in  the  same 
street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Phrenology  presented  by  them  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  great  facts  of  the  science.  In  the  Legislative 
Halls  are  seen  the  picked  men  of  the  kingdom,  returned  to 
represent  their  fellow-subjects,  not  through  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  of  overwhelming  aristocratical  influ- 
ence, or  of  forcible  appeals  to  the  cupidity,  prejudices,  and 
passions  of  an  ill-instructed  democracy,  but  selected  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  their  high  characters  and  intellectual  superior- 
ity. Their  heads  present  a  strikingly  large  development  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  organs ;  and  their  appearance  is  at 
once  pleasing  and  imposing.  In  the  prison,  the  small  fore- 
head, the  flat  coronal  region,  and  the  large  base  of  the  brain, 
are  so  striking,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Two  exceptions 
only  presented  themselves  in  this  prison.  In  one  individual, 
the  anterior  lobe  and  coronal  region  were  so  largely  developed, 
that  Mr  Noel  (who  accompanied  me)  and  I  expressed  our  sur- 
prise to  see  such  a  person  in  such  a  place.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  jail  then  said,  that  he  was  a  master -baker  of  Dres- 
den, who,  the  night  before,  had  been  tipsy  at  the  fair  (or 
Volks-fest,  held  on  the  Vogelwiese),  and  had  engaged  in  a 
petty  riot  The  other  presented  a  large  forehead,  with  aver- 
age coronal  region ;  he  turned  out  to  be  a  poacher  imprisoned 
for  shooting  hares. 

Connected  with  Phrenology  in  Germany,  I  may  add,  that 
last  autumn  Doctor  la  Corbi^re  delivered  a  spirited  address  in 
(avour  of  Phrenology,  before  the  Scientific  Association  of 
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France  assembled  at  Strasbourg.  At  first,  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  manifested  by  the  meeting  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject ;  but  the  advocate  of  Phrenology  cahned 
these  as  he  proceeded,  and  terminated  his  discourse  under  ge- 
neral approbation. 

All  this  movement  in  favour  of  Phrenology  has  not  taken 
place  without  calling  forth  opposition.  In  several  Journals, 
violent  attacks  have  been  mstde  against  the  science,  and  the 
works  of  Mr  Noel  and  Mr  Von  Struve  in  its  favour,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  new  Journal.  The  objections  urged,  the 
assertions  made,  the  tone  of  conscious  self-superiority  (in  ig- 
norance of  the  whole  principles,  facts,  and  arguments  by 
which  Phrenology  is  supported),  manifested  by  these  oppo- 
nents, and  their  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  doctrine  and 
its  advocates,  are  exact  counterparts  of  the  writings  which 
emanated  from  the  English  press  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and 
the  causes  are  the  same.  The  self-love  and  interests  of  men 
who  have  attained  reputation  on  the  old  systems  of  philoso- 
phy and  physiology  are  invaded ;  they  are  angry,  and  they 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that  which  offends 
them ;  but,  because  it  disowns  their  authority,  they  at  once 
denounce  it.  Like  the  English  opponents,  also,  they  know 
that  the  general  public  of  their  country  is  still  little  acquaint- 
ed with  Phrenology ;  that  they  may,  without  much  risk  of 
being  detected,  misrepresent,  distort,  and  even  invent  views, 
and  answer  them  as  if  they  were  those  of  phrenologists ;  and 
they  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  temporary  advantage 
which  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  afibrds  to  them.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  to  them,  that,  in  England,  Phrenology  has 
undergone  the  severest  scrutiny  and  the  most  determined  op- 
position for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  that  so  untenable 
have  the  objections  against  it  been  found,  that  now  its  truth  is 
advocated  by  the  three  most  influential  medical  periodicals  in 
the  British  empire  (the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  British  and 
Foreign  Reviews,  and  the  Lancet) ;  all  these  facts  are  held  as 
dust  in  the  balance,  and  the  work  of  refutation  is  undertaken 
in  Germany  with  the  same  unhesitating  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  opponents,  as  if  no  previous  objector  had  ever  ap- 
peared. It  would  be  useful  to  Mr  Von  Struve's  Journal,  if 
some  one  would  select  the  objections  urged  by  the  British  re- 
viewers, and  the  answers  to  them,  and  send  them  to  him  for 
publication.  A  world  of  labour  and  invention  might  be  saved  to 
German  critics  by  this  means,  and  the  attention  of  the  German 
philosophers  might  much  sooner  be  awakened  to  the  perception 
that  facts  in  nature  can  neither  be  annihilated  nor  superseded 
by  argument  and  assertion,  but  that  like  the  mountains  and 
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the  stars,  they  qaietly  proclaim  their  own  presence  and  poww» 
until  at  last  human  pride  condescend  to  obserye  and  reeogniat 
their  existence  and  effects.     I  am,  &c. 

GSOBQB  COMBB. 


ZZ.  CJkMBB  AND  F AOVa 

I.  Tables  of  Weights  of  the  Encephalon,  Cerebellum,  Sf^c.  at  dif- 
ferent Periods  of  Life.  By  John  Reid,  M.D.,  F.B.O.P.E., 
Chandos  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews. 

[The  following  tables  have  been  published  by  Dr  Beid  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  <f  Medical  Science 
for  April  1843,  in  a  valuable  article  entitled  "  Tables  of 
the  Weights  of  some  of  the  most  important  Organs  of  the 
Body  at  different  Periods  of  Life."    He  says — 

**  The  materials  for  the  following  tables  were  collected  while 
I  was  attached  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.  As  my 
present  position  does  not  afford  me  many  opportunities  of 
adding  to  these,  my  store  of  facts  is  much  less  complete  than 
I  had  intended.  No  one  can  be  more  perfectly  satisfied  than 
myself,  that  though,  at  first  sight,  the  data  I  have  amassed 
appear  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  us  to  draw  satisfactory 
conclusions  regarding  the  average  weight  of  some  of  the  mosfc 
important  organs  of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  yet 
that  they  are,  when  more  narrowly  examined,  much  too  scanty 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Comparatively  few  children  are 
received  into  the  Infirmary,  and  the  greatest  imperfections  in 
the  tables  I  have  constructed  are  consequently  to  be  found  at 
the  earlier  periods  of  life.  As  the  number  of  facts  which  I 
have  collected  regarding  the  weight  of  several  internal  orgam 
of  the  body  is,  however,  so  considerable,  I  think  it  right  to 
make  them  public  in  such  a  form,  that  they  may  be  incorpch 
rated  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  is  with  tiiis 
view  that  I  have  given  all  the  data  in  detail.  I  had  at  first 
intended  to  give  the  tables  founded  upon,  and  appended  to, 
the  detailed  data  or  individual  facts  ;  but  after  reflecting  on 
the  matter,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  latter  were  more  va- 
luable than  the  former.  The  detailed  facts  may  be  incorpo* 
rated  with  other  identical  facts  collected  by  other  indivi<luals, 
and  the  basis  for  sound  and  correct  deductions  be  thus  en^ 
larged,  and  rendered   more  trustworthy ;   while  the  tables 
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founded  upon  the  detailed  data  cannot,  in  general,  be  incor- 
porated with  other  tables  drawn  up  by  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field,  and  are  often  totally  unserviceable  when  we  wish 
to  throw  the  facts  into  new  arrangements.  It  not  unfrequentiy 
happens,  that  different  statistical  collectors  are  more  anxious 
to  contrast  the  conclusions  which  they  have  deduced  from  the 
limited  data  procured  by  themselves  with  those  drawn  from 
equally  circumacribed  sources  by  others,  than  to  admit  that 
more  accurate  deductions  might  be  drawn  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  all  the  identical  facts  collected  by  competent  observers. 
Statisticians  should  look  upon  each  other  more  in  the  light  of 
allies  than  as  antagonists.  The  accumulation  of  individual 
facts  on  the  subject  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do,  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  pointing  out  the  great  variety  in  the  weight 
of  tiie  same  organs  in  a  state  of  health  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  age, — thus  enforcing  upon  us  the  sources  of  fal- 
lacy to  which  we  are  liable  in  drawing  our  averages  from  a 
small  number  of  cases,  and  impressing  upon  us  the  insufficiency 
of  any  comparison  between  the  weight  of  a  diseased  organ  in 
any  individual  case,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  healthy  organ 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  in  enabling  us  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  change  in  weight  which  it  has  undergone  in 
consequence  of  morbid  action,  or  other  causes.  A  knowledge 
of  the  average  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  medical  statistics, 
should  only  be  considered  as  the  preparatory  step  for  the  more 
successful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  the 
numerous  deviations  from  the  average  depend.  Among  the 
adult  male  brains  which  I  have  weighed,  I  have  found  as  great 
a  difference  as  28i^  oz.  between  two  brains, — the  one  being 
about  12i  oz.  above  the  average  weight,  and  the  other  about 
16i  oz.  below  it.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
errors  which  might  be  committed  in  applying  average  weights 
in  reasoning  upon  the  effects  of  any  particular  changes  upon 
the  brain  in  these  two  individual  cases. 

^*  In  weighing  the  entire  bodies  in  the  subjoined  tables,  I  took 
care  to  exclude  all  those  in  which  anv  considerable  inflamma- 
tory or  dropsical  effusion  was  founa,  and  where  there  was 
much  obesity.  All  the  individual  organs  which  did  not  appear 
quite  healthy  were  also  invariably  rejected  from  the  list  of 
*  weight  of  healthy  organs.'  In  weighmg  the  encephalon,  and 
the  different  parts  of  it  found  in  the  tables,  the  following  was 
the  procedure  adopted : — The  skull-cap  being  removed,  and 
the  dura  mater  cut  through,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum 
were  sliced  cautiously  down,  the  lateral  ventricles  were  opened, 
and  the  serum  in  their  interior  withdrawn  by  a  pipette,  and 
measured  in  a  graduated  glass  vessel.     The  medulla  spinalis 
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was  cut  throng  on  a  level  with  the  margm  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  the  whole  enoephalon  was  then  weighed.  The 
crura  cerebri  were  then  cut  through  as  they  emerge  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  and  the  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  pons  Varolii,  were  thus  weighed  together.  To 
weigh  the  cerebellum  separately,  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla 
oblongata  were  then  detached  by  cutting  through  the  crura 
cerebelli  as  they  pass  into  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 
.  .  .  The  quantity  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles  was  not 
recorded  when  it  did  not  amount  to  half  a  drachm.  The 
serum  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles  was  not  weighed  with 
the  brain.*" 

As  the  tables  in  which  the  details  of  Dr  Reid's  observations 
are  recorded  occupy  twenty-one  pages,  we  cannot  insert  them 
here ;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  even  though  space 
could  be  afforded.  Future  observers  in  the  same  department 
— ^to  whom  alone  the  full  particulars  can  be  of  much  utility — 
will,  of  course,  consult  the  original  record.  The  columns  in 
which  DrReid  has  arranged  the  information  collected  by  him  are 
headed  as  follows  : — Age ;  Occupation  ;  Weight  of  body ;  En- 
oephalon ;  Cerebrum ;  Cerebellum ;  Cerebellum  with  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata ;  Serum  in  lateral  ventricles ;  Serum  under 
arachnoid;  Heart;  Right  lungs;  Left  lungs;  Liver;  Right 
kidneys ;  Left  kidneys ;  Spleen ;  Cause  of  Death.  There  are 
also  two  tables  of  ^'  Diseased  Brains,"  containing  respectively 
ten  male  and  eight  female  brains.  In  the  tables  which  we 
give  below,  Dr  Reid  exhibits  the  general  results  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  contents  of  the  skull  in  all  the  healthy  cases 
in  which  they  were  weighed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  equally  competent  and  accurate 
observer  will  continue  these  useful  investigations.  The  folly  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  limited  data  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Dr  Reid,  and  will  appear  still  more  evident  on  referring  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton'^s  assertions,  noticed  in  our  sevententh 
volume,  p.  434— Ed.  P.  J.] 
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TABLE  I. 
Weight  used  Avoirdupois. 

£xliibitiog  the  Heaviest,  Lightest,  and  the  Average  Weight  of  Encephalon^  Cerebel- 
lum^ and  Cerebellum  with  Pons  Varolii  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  at  different  ages,  in 
253  Brains.  Though  individual  female  brains  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  be 
heavier  than  individual  male  brains,  yet  as  the  average  male  brain  is  several  ounces 
heavier  than  the  average  female  brain,  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  ranged  in  sepjarate 
^bles ; — ^the  more  especially  when  the  number  of  brains  at  different  ages^  weighed 
in  the  two  cases,  do  not  correspond. 


AOK. 

If 

Hbatikst. 

LlOHTSST. 

AVEBAOB.                 1 

It 

i 

£ 

Cerebellum 
with  pom 
and  medulla. 

^1 

i 
1 

III 

1^1 

^i 

1 

CorebeUum 

with  pons 

and  medulla. 

Tears. 

ox.  dr. 

oz.  dr. 

oz.  dr. 

OX.  dr. 

ox.  dr. 

oz.  dr. 

ox.  dr. 

ox.  dr. 

or.  dr. 

1—4 

5 

45     4 

4  10 

5     6 

27     8 

2     8 

3     0 

39     4| 

3  13| 

4    6} 

5—7 

3 

47  lOi 

6     1 

6     0 

40  12 

4     0 

4     9 

43  10 

4     7 

5    6 

7—10 

6 

52  14 

5     0 

5  11 

40  12 

4     0 

4  10 

46     2| 

4  10« 

5  101 

10—13 

3 

51     2 

5     2 

6     2 

43     8 

4     9 

5     6 

48     7i 

4  14 

5  12 

13—16 

5 

50     2 

5     8 

6    8 

43  10 

0     0 

5  10 

47     8| 

. . . 

6     14 

le— 20 

6 

56     0 

6     1 

7    2 

48     0 

4     8 

5     8 

52  10| 

5     4i 

6     6^ 

s 

20—30 

25 

58     0 

6     0 

7     0 

45     8 

4  12 

5     4 

50    9i 

5     34 

6     2 

a' 

30—40 

23 

62     8 

6  14 

8     8 

40  10 

4     6 

5     1 

51  15) 
48  13j 

5     34 

6     44 

40-50 

34 

53     8 

6     4 

7  10 

34     0 

4     8 

5     6 

5     d| 

6     4A 

50—60 

20 

59    0 

7     0 

8    4 

39    0 

4     8 

5     4 

60     2 

6     5,-, 

6     2A 

60—70 

8 

60    4 

6     3 

7     4 

40     0 

4     2 

5     2 

50     6| 

5     O' 

6    2 

70  and  upwards. 

7 

54  10 

5     8 

6     8 

43     8 

4     8 

5     4 

48     4f 

4  14 

5  14} 

Total  Male     \ 
brains  weighed.  J 

154 

/ 

2-4 

6 

42    0 

4     0 

4  10 

32     0 

3    5 

3  15 

37     9 

3     9-,^ 

4     6 

/ 

6—7 

3 

41     8 

4     0 

4     8 

36     0 

3     5 

4     0 

39     9) 

3  11 

4     8| 

7—8 

3 

43  14 

4  10 

5     9 

40     8 

4     4 

5     0 

42     7^ 

4     7j 

6     5 

10—13 

1 

43     8 

5     2 

6     2 

... 

... 

... 

13—16 

1 

41     0 

4     8 

5     8 

... 

... 

... 

•.• 

OQ 

s 

16^20 

8 

49  12 

5     8 

6     4 

41     8 

4  12 

5     6 

44  "ili 

4  14| 

5  llif 

20—30 

18 

50    0 

5    2 

6     2 

39     2 

4     0 

4  12 

46    21 

4  1l{ 

5     94 

*^l 

30—40 

23 

51     0 

5     8 

6     8 

39  14 

4    2 

5     0 

44     H 

4  13i 

5     11 

40—50 

18 

50    6 

6     0 

7     0 

36  12 

3  12 

4     4 

44  10| 

4  14 

5  14f 

& 

50—60 

5 

48     6 

4  12 

5  15 

43     4 

4     4 

5     2 

45    4| 

4     74 

5     8} 

60—70 

11 

46  10 

5     2 

6     0 

36    2 

4     2 

5     0 

42  141 

4  lOiV 

5     9 

70  and  upwards. 

2 

46    0 

5     1 

6    0 

31     1 

3   10 

4     5 

38     8i 

4     54 

5    24 

Total  Female  \ 
brains  weighed 

09 
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TABLE  II. 


Relative  Weight  of  Encephalon  to  Cerebellum,  and  to  Cerebellum  with  Pom 
Varolii  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  at  different  ages,  in  172  bodies.* 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Cerebcl- 

Cerebel. 

Cerebcl- 

Number 

lum  with 

Number 

Cerebel- 

Number 

lum  with 
pons  and 
medulla 

Knmba 

Aosfl. 

lum. 

weighed. 

roUiand 

weighed. 

lum. 

weighed. 

weighed 

medulla. 

1  to  6  years. 

ItolOf 

6 

Ito8« 

6 

lto9A 

4 

1  to  815 

l\ 

5       7     ... 

1 

©Vu 

3 

1       81 

3 

1     lOA 

2 

1       81 

8 

7     10     ... 

1 

OA 

6 

1       8,", 

6 

1     H 

3 

1       8 

3 

10     13     ... 

1 

9ri 

3 

1       8fy 

3 

... 

... 

13     16     ... 

I 

9^ 

1 

1    m 

4 

... 

«... 

... 

... 

16    20     ... 

I 

©H 

4 

1      8A 

4 

1       OA 

6 

1      7f 

6 

SO    30     ... 

I 

m 

13 

1      8A 

13 

1     9A 

12 

1      8 

li 

80     40     ... 

I 

9H 

11 

11 

1       OiV 

15 

1      8^ 

15 

40     60     ... 

1 

9A 

23 

1      8 

23 

1       9\ 

0 

1      7|f 

9 

60    60     ... 

1 

on 

17 

1      8J 

17 

1     10 

4 

^       J^ 

4 

60     70     ... 

1 

lOA 

5 

1       84 

8 

1       ©A 

11 

1       7|| 

" 

70  and  upwards. 

1 

9| 

6 

1       H 

7 

I    m 

2 

1       Vi 

i 

24  years. 

.*• 

... 

.. 

... 

I     10/» 

4 

1       8i 

4t 

4  months. 

1 

11 

1 

1       9| 

i 

... 

... 

... 

1  year. 

1 

Oil 

I 

I       811 

1 

... 

... 

... 

,,_,^ 

An  examination  of  Table  I.  does  not  afford  any  support  to  the  sup- 
position of  some,  that  the  cerebellum  attains  ita  maximum  weight  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  cerebrum  its  maximum  weight  nearly  at  w 
same  period,  or  only  a  little  later.  There  appears  to  oe  little  doubt, 
however,  from  all  the  focts  which  have  been  collected  on  this  subject, 
that  the  brain  arrives  at  its  maximum  weight  sooner  than  the  other  or- 
gans of  the  body,  and  to  judge  from  a  few  measurements  we  have  made 
of  the  length  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  depth  of  the  erey  matter,  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalhunus,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  relative  size  of  these  parts  is  the  same  in 
the  young  person  as  in  the  adult  We  believe  that  there  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  to  the  other  organs,  and  to  the 
entire  body,  is  much  greater  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  In  Table  IIJ' 
vfill  be  found  the  resets  we  have  obtained  on  this  point  In  Table  !!• 
we  find  less  difference  between  the  relative  weight  of  the  encephalon  and 
cerebellum,  at  different  periods  of  life,  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect 

*  In  ascertaining  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  •"^^P^J!' 
those  encephala  only  were  selected  in  which  the  cerebella  were  also  weigbea* 
The  same  plan  was  ^so  followed  in  ascertaining  the  relative  weight  of  the  cere- 
beUum  witii  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  to  the  encephalon. 

t  Three  of  the  youngest  cases  included  in  the  above  Table  given  separately. 
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from  loine  Btatements  which  have  been  made  upon  this  question.  The 
dUta  we  have  collected  do  not  entitle  ua^to  speaJc  positively,  but  as  the 
other  statements  to  which  I  refer  seem  principally  to  rest  upon  the  vague 
aftd  uncertain  measurements  of  the  eye^  we  may  reasonably  request  to 
be  allowed  to  suspend  our  opinion  of  their  accuracy,  until  we  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  materials  brought  before  us  to  justify  us  in  giving  a 
decided  judgment.  In  looking  over  the  column  of  the  average  weights 
of  the  encephalon,  at  different  ages,  in  Table  I.,  we  cannot  fail  to  expe- 
rience some  surprise  at  the  dift'erence  between  the  average  weight  of 
that  organ  in  the  male,  between  16  and  20  years  of  ase,  and  between  40 
apd  50,  but  we  cannot  for  a  moment  have  any  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
tl^  must  arise  from  sources  of  fallacy  incident  to  insufficient  data. 
1$  the  group  between  40  and  50  years  of  age  some  brains  much  below 
tie  average  weight  are  found,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
a4cidental  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  the  diminution  in  the 
average  weight  of  the  brain  in  that  group.  Among  the  females^  we  Bnd 
a  decided  diminution  in  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  above  60  years 
ol  age,  while,  among  the  males,  this  is  not  apparent  until  a  later  period. 
We  certainly  did  expect  also  to  find  a  similar  diminution  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  male  brain  above  60  years  of  age,  for  we  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, as  the  tables  containing  the  individual  facts  will  shew,  that  we 
more  frequently  meet  with  a  greater  quantity  of  serum  under  the  arach- 
noid and  in  the  lateral  ventricles  in  old  people,  than  in  those  in  the 
ptime  of  life.  We  are  also  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  the  notes 
we  have  taken  at  the  time  the  brains  were  examined,  that  a  certain  de- 
gtee  of  a^phy  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  over  the  anterior  lobes^ 
nfarked  by  the  greater  width  of  the  sulci,  was  more  common  in  old  than 
id  young  persons.  We  have,  however,  frequently  remariied  these  ap- 
pearances in  the  brains  of  people  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  fox 
s4me  time  addicted  to  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits* 
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at  7  years. 
13  to  15  years. 
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40      60  ... 
50      60  ... 
60       70*... 

2        4  ... 

6  7  ... 
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40      60  ... 
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TABLE  IV. 

Average  weight  of  the  EncephaloD,  &c.>  between  25  and  66  yean  of  age, 

in  the  two  sexes,  and  the  average  difference  between  them. 

Males,  53  brains  weighed.— Females,  84  brains  weighed. 

Difference  in  fkrour 
of  the  Male, 
dr.  OS.    dr.  ox.    dr. 

5  11 


Mnle. 


Average  weight  of  Encephalon,  (  3,^,^  ,  ^^rdr.  { mB.'^^:  84L' 


3« 

n 


4>rebnim,         .      43    15f  38  12  6 

Cerebellum,      .64  4  12^  0 

Cerebellam,  with  \ 

pons  and  medulla  I  6      3|  6  12^  0    7^  nearly. 

oblongata,  ) 


TABLE  V. 

Relative  weight  of  Encephalon  to  Cerebellum,  and  to  Cerebellum  with 
Pons  VaroTii  and  Medulla  oblongata,  between  25  and  66  years  of  age, 
in  the  two  sexes. 

53  male  and  34  female  brains  weighed. 

Male.  Female. 

Relative  weight  of  Encephalon  to  cerebellum,         .        as  1  to  9^  as  1  to  9^ 
Encephalon  to  cerebellum  with  pons  and 
medulla 1     8^^       1      Tt'q 

From  this  Table  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  female,  the  average  cere- 
bellum is,  relative  to  the  encephalon,  a  little  heavier  than  in  the  male. 


TABLE  VI. 

Relative  Weight  of  the  entire  Body  to  the  Encephalon,  the  Heart,  and 
Liver,  in  the  two  sexes  between  26  and  66  years  of  age. 


Encephalon. 


Male, 
Female, 


Number 
weighed, 
at  1  to  37i        33 
1      35  15 


Heart. 


Number 
weighed. 
1  to  1691         37 
1       176  12 


Liver. 


Number 
weighed, 
as  1  to  d5i         31 
1        39  7 


Ab  far  as  this  Table  enables  us  to  iudge,  it  would  appear  that  though 
the  average  male  brain  is  absolutely  heavier  than  that  of  the  female,  yet 
that  the  average  female  brain,  relative  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  average  male  brain. 


TABLE  VII. 

In  9  Males,  between  27  and  50  years  of  age,  who  died  either  immediately, 
or  within  a  few  hours,  after  accidents  and  other  external  causes  of 
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M.  Parchappe  on  the  Head  and  Intellect. 


Avengv  wMght  of 
bodjr  (9  weighed). 

9  ft.  8  lbs.  8i  OS.,  or 
134  lbs.  31  OS 


sudden  deaths  and  who  had  been  previously  in  good  health,  the  foDow- 
ing  results  were  obtained : — 

ATerage  of  Arerage  of  lArenigfi  of  cerebellum  Arerage  of 

eooephalon  cerebellum  with  pons  and  medul-     heart  (9 

(6wdghed>        (i  weighed).        U  (ft  weighed).         weighed), 
ox.    dr.  oz.     dr.  os.     dr.  os.     dr. 

52    4«,  or         5      7|  6      6  12     6 

3  lbs.  4  OS.  4|  dr.  or,  taking  the 

Bvemge  of  the  four 
cases  only  in  which 
the  cerebellum  was 
taken,  6  os.  7|  dr. 

Relative  weight  of  body  to  enoephalon  (6  weighed),        .  as  I  to  40{ 

to  heart  (9  weighed;,         ...  1     173J 

enoephalon  to  cerebellum  (4  weired),        .  1        9| 

to  cerebellum  with  pons  and  medulla  (5  weighed),    1         8|\ 

Though  the  data  from  which  the  abore  Table  is  constructed  are  yerr 
imited,  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  greater  relative  weight 
of  the  encephalon  to  the  body,  in  those  emaciated  by  disease  than  in 
those  cut  off  while  in  possession  of  health  and  muscular  yigour^  which 
it  indicates,  is  what  we  would  expect  from  other  considerations.  There 
is  little  difibrence  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  en- 
cephalon in  the  two  classes  of  cases. 


II.  BestUts  of  M.  Parchappe^ 8  Observations  on  the  Connection 
between  the  Volume  and  Weight  of  the  Head  and  the  Intel- 
lectual Faculties. 

To  find  how  £Ekr  the  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties is  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  brain,  M.  Parchappe,  phy- 
sician to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bouen,  has  carefully  examined 
a  great  many  individuals,  first  measuring  the  head  in  the  living 
subject,  and  then  measuring  the  head  and  weighing  the  brain 
of  tiie  same  individual  when  dead ;  and  noticing  every  circum- 
stance of  sex,  age,  stature,  health,  intellect,  &c.,  which  was 
likely  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject.  The  &cts  observed 
\>Y  the  author  amount  to  344 ;  or  169  heads  measured,  58 
skulls  measured,  22  skulls  gauged,  95  brains  weighed. — The 
principal  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts,  considered  in 
every  point  of  view  connected  with  size  (the  influence  of  form 
being  reserved),  are  : — 

Size  of  Head. — The  size  of  the  head  is  much  smaller  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  not  only  m  massey  but  in  all  the  se- 
parate diametei-s.  The  weight  of  the  cranium  also  is  less  in 
the  female. 

Age :  The  volume  of  the  head  does  not  seem  to  be  limited 
by  the  period  at  which  the  general  growth  of  thebody  ceases; 
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the  head  appears  to  enlarge  gradually  up  to  the  age  of  60 
years.  The  increase  of  size  shews  itself  almost  exclusively  in 
the  horizontal  circular  development  of  the  head»  and  depends 
chiefly  on  enlargement  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  After  60  years 
of  age  the  size  of  the  head  diminishes ;  the  weight  of  the  skull 
also  diminishes  in  old  age. 

Stature :  In  tall  men  the  head  is  larger  than  in  small  per- 
sons. 

Idiotcy :  The  head  is  much  smaller  in  bom  idiots  and  fools 
than  in  persons  of  natural  mental  powers. 

Development  of  Intelligence :  The  intelligence  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  head  in  fools  and  idiots.  But  on 
comparing  the  average  of  size  of  10  heads  of  men  of  superior 
inteUect  with  that  of  10  heads  of  persons  whose  faculties  were 
below  par,  the  advantage  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
In  men  a  certain  size  of  head  is  necessary  iov  a  proper  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellect ;  but  beyond  this  we  find  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  volume  of  the  head  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect. 

Race :  The  Caucasian  race  is  superior  to  all  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  the  head  ana  the  size  of  the  frontal  and 
occipital  regions.  The  most  powerful  causes  which  influence 
the  size  of  the  head  are,  sex,  race,  stature,  and  idiotcy ;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  is  the  least  influential. 

Mean  size  of  head  in  both  sexes :  In  22  men  and  18  women ; 
intelligence  normal ;  age  30  to  50  for  men ;  25  to  50  for  fe- 
males. 


Males. 

FemalM. 

Antero-posterior  diameter. 

186.8 

174.5 

Lateral,            

142.2 

136.2 

v-««-j.  {L^wru^vf'""'' 

347.5 

340.5 

356.7 

340.5 

Urv«:-^«*«i    /Anterior  curve, 
Horizontal,  (poeterior  curve,         .        . 

301.8 

288.2 

297.8 

249.5 

1612.8  1529.4 

Size  of  Brain. — Sew :  The  comparative  weight  of  the  brain, 
in  94  persons  of  both  sexes,  gave  an  average  in  favour  of  the 
male ;  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  measured  in  80  skulls  be- 
longing to  both  sexes,  was  also  less  in  the  female. 

j^ge :  The  author's  observations  lead  him  to  conclude  that 
the  brain  continues  to  increase  up  to  the  age  of  40 ;  it  remains 
stationary  to  70,  and  then  begins  to  decline. 

Stature :  In  both  sexes  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  evidently 
in  relation  to  the  stature. 
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Mean  weight  of  Brain  (from  30  to  60  years)  : — 

Pont  aad 
Brmfai.  Cerebram.      Cerebellum.  Med.  Ob. 

Males,      13.    |  1.352  kil*  |       1.175      I        .160      1         .15 
Females,    9.    \  1.229  ...     |       1.062     |       .133      |         .13 

Relation  between  the  size  op  the  Head  and  that  op 
THE  Brain. — As  the  thickness  of  the  occipital  bone  is  subject 
to  much  variation,  and  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  cannot  be 
determined,  it  is  imposi^ble  to  arrive  at  any  exact  relation  be- 
tween the  volume  of  the  head  and  the  form  or  weight  of  tiie 
brain. 

Disease  op  the  Brain  in  Insanity. — There  is  no  cere- 
bral disease  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  essential  lesion  of 
insanity.  The  following  are  those  most  frequently  found : — 
Ecchymosis  under  the  arachnoid  and  pointed  injection  of  a 
part  of  the  cortical  surface,  with  or  without  softening ;  exten- 
sive softening  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  cortical  substance ; 
adherence  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain  ;  rosy,  lilac,  or  purple 
colour  of  the  cortical  substance ;  atrophy  of  the  convolutions ; 
induration  of  the  brain. 

[The  foregoing  abstract  (which  appeared  about  twelvemonths 
ago  in  several  English  medical  journals)  is  too  brief  to  be 
quite  satisfactory ;  and  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to 
serve  as  a  sure  basis  of  general  conclusion.  AVith  respect  to 
the  development  of  intelligence  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
head,  the  observations  of  M.  Parchappe  are  rendered 
imperfect,  and  almost  worthless,  by  the  total  omission 
of  reference  to  the  form  of  the  head.  The  conclusion  that 
**the  head  appears  to  enlarge  gradually  up  to  the  age  of 
60  years,"  is  somewhat  startling;  and  we  much  doubt 
also  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  frontal  sinus  en- 
larges by  the  projection  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  M. 
Parchappe's  proposition  that  '^  in  tall  men  the  head  is  larger 
than  in  small  persons,''  is  opposed  to  general  experience.  On 
this  point  a  medical  correspondent  says,  *'  I  have  three  female 
servants,  and  two  of  them  are  taller  by  nearly  a  foot  than  the 
third,  but  her  head  is  almost  as  large  as  both  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  put  together,  and  her  energy,  activity,  and  in- 
telligence, are  incomparably  superior.  My  father-in-law  was 
little  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  but  his  was  a  very  large 
head.  He  was  a  highly  talented  and  intelligent  person,  and 
possessed  extraordinary  energy  of  character.  He  used  to  say 
jocularly,  that  he  did  not  mind  being  called  a  little  body,  bnt 
he  did  not  like  to  be  thought  a  little  man.'* — Ed.  P.  J.]* 

*  The  kilogramme  is  3.206  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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III.  Mr  Atkinson  on  the  Discovery  of  Mesmero-Threnology* 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Phbekological  Journal. 

18  Uppeb  Oloucxster  Plaok,  London, 
Augmt  7,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — I  find  it  stated  in  the  last  Number  of  your 
Journal  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  that  ^*  Mr  Gardener  of 
Roche  Court  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  observe  the  extraor- 
dinary efi^ects  of  exciting  the  different  organs  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  patients  in  the  magnetic  trance/' — a  statement 
which  is  quite  incorrect,  and  entirely  without  foundation. 
If  you  will  refer  to  Dr  Engledue'^s  address  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Association,  which,  I  presume,  Sir  George  has  read» 
altiiough  very  possibly  not  with  all  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, you  will  there  find  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  and 
by  which  it  appears  that  Mr  Mansfield  was  the  discoverer  and 
not  Mr  Gardener.  All  that  Mr  Gardener  observed  was,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  played  discordant  sounds,  his  patient 
experienced  apain  in  the  organ  of  Tune — a  fact  whichhas  been 
observed  repeatedly  with  persons  even  in  their  ordinary  wak- 
ing state.  I  have  collected  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  for 
years,  and  have  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  remember, 
four  years  ago,  writing  to  Mr  Hewet  Watson,  relating  to  pain 
experienced  in  the  organ  of  Tune  caused  by  discordant  sounds. 
Neither  first  then,  or  last,  has  Mr  Gardener  the  least  title  to 
be  considered  a  discoverer  of  Mesmero-Phrenology — but  cre- 
dit is  due  to  him  for  immediately  appreciating  the  facts  which 
were  shewn  him.  When  Dr  Engledue  wrote  his  Address,  he 
was  not  aware  of  my  having  discovered,  a  month  previous, 
all  that  Mr  Mansfield  had  observed.  I  had  four  beautiful 
cases  of  Mesmero-Phrenology  before  I  heard  from  Dr  Elliot- 
son  of  what  had  been  done  in  America  and  by  Mr  Mansfield, 
or  by  Mr  Gardener  as  it  was  then  supposed ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  claiming  any  merit  for,  myself,  for  creatures  of  ne- 
cessity as  we  are,  neither  merit  nor  demerit  can  reasonably  be 
attached  to  anj  thing  which  we  do.  I  have  always  stated, 
and  indeed  believed,  until  lately,  when  the  facts  were  ex- 
plained to  me,  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  each  of  us 
about  the  same  time,  and  I  merely  stated  this  as  a  curious 
incident  and  confirmation  of  a  truth ;  but  when  I  find  that 
Mr  Gardener  is  again  put  forward  as  the  first  in  Europe  to 
observe  these  phenomena,  I  conceive  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
state  what  are  really  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  presuming  that 
you  will  think  it  right  to  insert  this  note  in  your  next  Number, 
1  remain,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly 

Henry  G.  Atkixsox, 
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zzz.  iroTxosB  or  books. 

I.  Zeitschrift  fur  Phrenologie :  Zweites  Beft  The  Gennan 
Fhrenologieal  Journal^  No,  IL  Heidelberg,  1st  July  1843. 
Published  by  Karl  Groos. 

The  second  Number  of  this  Journal  will  maintain  the  repu- 
tation acquired  by  the  first.  It  is  full  of  thought,  vigour,  and 
variety,  and  a  spirit  of  reason  and  morality  pervades  every  page. 

The  first  article  is  communicated  by  that  early,  ardent,  and 
steady  friend  of  Phrenology,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart 
Its  title  is,  "  On  the  decay  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  the 
discovery  of  Phrenolo^,  and  its  practical  importance."*  The 
editor,  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  the  communication,  ob- 
serves, **  that  the  observations  which  it  contains  in  regard  to 
Phrenology  in  Great  Britain,  are  equally  applicable  to  Ger- 
many and  to  the  civilized  world  in  general.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  us  Germans  to  hear  how  the  distinguished  men  of  Eng- 
land express  themselves  on  the  merits  of  our  countrjmaen  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  of  their  discoveries." 

The  second  article  consists  of  a  translation,  from  the  French, 
of  Dr  (hlXs  Dissertation  on  the  Primitive  Faculties  of  the 
Mind.  It  gives  a  brief  resumS  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  Kant,  Gondillac,  and  Tracy,  on 
this  subject,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  Journal  has  added  the 
views  of  the  modem  German  philosophers,  Heinroth,  Scheidler, 
Schubert,  and  others.  A  more  motley  group  of  contradictory 
ideas  on  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  science  of 
human  nature  was  never  collected ;  and  by  the  clear  logic  of 
Gall,  and  the  acumen  and  learning  of  the  editor,  the  fallacies 
in  principle  and  modes  of  investigation  which  pervade  them 
all,  are  forcibly  exposed.  This  article  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  in  Germany,  for  ihe  speculative  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  still  engages  much  more  of  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  in  that  country  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain. 

The  third  article  is  composed  of  a  description  of  the  organs 
of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  illustrated  by  a  well- 
executed  lithographic  plate,  of  a  history  of  their  discovery  by 
Gall,  and  an  account  of  their  functions. 

The  fourth  article  is  on  the  relation  of  Phrenology  to  insa- 
nity, and  is  chiefly  extracted  from  No.  20  of  the  new  series  of 
this  Journal.     Portions  of  the  communications  of  Dr  G.  J. 

*  Ueber  den  Verfall  der  Geisteskunde,  die  Entdeckung  der  Phrenologie,  and 
deren  practische  Bedeutsamkeit.     . 
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Davey  of  Hanwell,  and  Dr  Pier  Franceflco  Buffii,  are  trans- 
lated, and  a  short  aecoont  is  given  of  the  case  of  Macnaughten. 
Article  fifth  is  a  translation  of  Dr  Andrew  Gombe'^s  obser- 
Yations  on  the  errors  committed  by  Professor  Tiedemann  in 
his  comparison  of  the  brain  and  mental  powers  of  the  Ne^ 
with  those  <rf  the  European^  from  vol.  xi.  of  this  Journal.    Dr 
Combe's  refutation  of  rrofiEKSsor  Tiedemann's  principles,  prac- 
tical details,  and  conclusions,  in  the  essay  in  question,  was 
complete,  because  the  elements  of  the  hostile  reasoning  were 
drawn  from  Tiedemann's  own  works,   and   his  facts  were 
shewn  to  destroy  his  inferences.     No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Tiedemann  or  his  admirers  to  reply  to  that  refutation ;  and 
we  regard  its  publication  in  the  German  language,  in  the  very 
town  of  his  residence  and  teaching,  as  a  signal  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  truth,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  itself  known,  and 
to  vindicate  its  own  supremacy  over  error.     In  the  first  Num- 
ber of  the  German  Journal,  a  curious  letter,  dated  16th  De- 
cember 1842,  from  Professor  Tiedemann  to  Mr  Von  Struve 
the  editor,  appeared,  in  which  the  Professor,  among  other  ob- 
servations, mentions,  ^'  that  in  the  year  1804,  probably  before 
you  (Mr  Von  Struve)  were  bom,  I  was  a  private  lecturer  in  Mar- 
burg, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  delivered  public  lectures 
on  GalFs  craniology.     At  that  time  I  was  just  as  great  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  new  doctrine  as  you  and  tne  other  disciples  of 
Phrenology  can  now  possibly  be.    Many  years  of  study  and  in- 
quiry in  the  departments  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  of  comparative  and  pathological  anatomy  and  psychology, 
have  long  since  induced  me  to  leave  it,  as  destitute  of  a  scien- 
tific foundation."     This  sentence  will  be  applied  hereafter  as 
a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  Professor  Tiedemann's  capacity 
for  sound  and  scientific  investigation.     It  is  undeniable  that 
Oall,  from  the  first  day  of  promulgating  his  doctrines  to  the 
last  day  of  his  public  or  private  teacUng,  emphatically  de- 
clared that  they  were  based  on  the  observation  of  facts  in  nature. 
Now,  Tiedemann  has  only  one  of  two  alternatives  presented 
to  him  ;  he  must  admit  either  that  he  became  at  first  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  the  doctrines  without  having  ascertcnnedy 
by  his  onm  observations^  that  they  were  founded  in  nature^  or 
that  nature  has  changed  since  the  year  1804 !     The  former  is 
the  real  case,  and  an  understanding  which  (in  the  faee  of  such 
clear  demonstration  as  Gall  gave  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  facts  to  sustain  his  views;  could  embrace  and  teach  them, 
wiUiout  observing  nature,  was  certainly  distinguished  much 
more  by  enthusiasm  than  by  sound  discrimination  and  love  of 
truth.    This  defect  characterizes  Tiedemann's  writings  on  this 
subject  from  beginning  to  end.    He  displays  great  talent,  much 
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industry,  and  considerable  powers  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion ;  but  in  philosophical  and  scientific  discrimination,  in  the 
tact  of  recognising  truth,  and  in  separating  the  real  from  the 
seeming,  he  is  lamentably  deficient.     The  grounds  on  which 
he  rests  his  objections  to  Phrenology  are,  in  the  present  day, 
ludicrously  lame ;  and  since  Mr  Combe  lectured,  and  the  Ger- 
man Phrenological  Journal  was  published  in  Heidelberg,  the 
real  character  and  value  of  his  opposition  to  Phrenology  has 
been  pretty  generally  and  correctly  appreciated. 
.    From  the  sixth  article  we  find  an  answer  to  Flourens,  who, 
as  our  readers  know,  has  again  appeared  in  the  field  as  an 
opponent  of  Phrenology.    It  is  entitled  "  Phrenology  defended 
against  the  attack  of  Monsieur  Flourens,  by  Mr  Von  Struve." 
The  attack  bears  the  title  of  "  Examen  de  la  Phrenologie,"  and 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1842.  As  already  mentioned  in  the  brief 
notice  of  this  work  in  our  last  number  (see  page  293),  it  does  not 
contain  one  idea  that  is  new,  and  it  betrays  an  extensive  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.    Mr  Von  Struve,  after  admitting  in  hand- 
some terms  Flourens'  eminent  merits  as  a  physiologist,  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  '^  nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  to  see  such 
a  man,  who  has  fairly  won  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in  a 
certain  sphere,  venturing  into  another  to  which  he  is  a  stranger, 
and  believing  that  his  great  name  will  confer  importance  on 
his  opinions  in  this,  by  him,  unexplored  department  of  science. 
The  high  tone  of  pretension  in  which  he  writes  will  defeat  his 
end.    Flourens  must  permit  us  to  inform  him  that  he  is  as  in- 
significant as  an  authority  in  Phrenology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  brain,  as  he  is  weighty  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.    In  the  domain  of  Phrenology  his 
word  carries  with  it  only  that  degree  of  importance,  and  no 
more,  which  corresponds  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  in  this  sphere 
his  name  and  reputation  lend  to  it  no  additional  weight.''    The 
attack  is  directed  against  Grail,  Spurzheim,  and  Broussais,  and 
never  once  enters  iuto  a  discussion  of  the  principles  in  philo- 
sophy and  physiology  on  which  Phrenology  is  founded,  and 
stUl  loss  does  it  meet  the  facts  by  which  it  is  supported.     The 
real  object  of  it  appears  to  be  to  prop  up  the  waning  reputa- 
tion of  Monsieur  Flourens'  own  experiments  on  the  brains  of 
animals.    Mr  Von  Struve  remarks,  that  "  Flourens'  book  shews 
that  he  knows  the  names^  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Broussais,  and  Vi- 
mont,  but  by  no  means  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  obser- 
vations which  these  authors  have  recorded.    He  treats  Gall  as 
if  he  had  written  a  system,  and  as  if  he  had  brought  forward 
no  facts  to  /support  his  views  ;  whereas  the  titles  {Anatomie  et 
Phy$iologie  dii  Syatemenerveux^^  ^^Surlesfonctions  du  Cerveau)^ 
as  well  as  the  whole  contents  of  Gall's  works  prove,  that,  on 
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the  contrary,  he  collected  only  facts,  from  which  he  deduced 
his  conclusions,  and  certainly  wrote  no  system.  Thus,  Flou- 
rens  directs  his  whole  refutations  against  a  system  which  Gall 
never  composed,  and  not  at  all  against  the  discoveries  which 
he  actually  made.  From  these  observations,  our  readers  will 
perceive  the  worthlessness  of  Flourens'  work ;  nevertheless,  we 
shall  enter  a  little  more  deeply  into  its  contents.""  Mr  Von 
Struve  then  gives  striking  replies  to  his  leading  objections. 

The  seventh  article  contains  *'  Communications  on  Phreno- 
logy in  connection  with  Animal  Magnetism,""  viz.  extracts  from 
Dr  Elliotson"s  letter,  dated  London,  1st  September  1842,  to 
Dr  Engledue,  and  from  Mr  Simpson's  communication  on  the 
experiments  of  Mr  Brookes,  which  appeared  in  No.  20,  new 
series,  of  this  Journal.  We  may  here  remark,  that,  on  recently 
conversing  with  a  medical  gentleman  in  extensive  practice,  on 
Phreno-magnetism,  he  professed  himself  to  be  unacquainted 
with  both ;  but  mentioned,  that,  four  or  five  years  ago,  before 
Phreno-magnetism  was  heard  of,  he  had  been  induced  one 
evening,  and  more  in  joke  than  in  earnest,  to  attempt  to  mag- 
netise a  young  lady,  on  her  own  entreaty,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment induced  the  state  of  somnambulism. .  He  was  now  anxious 
to  restore  her,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  skill  did  not  suffice 
to  accomplish  this  end.  He  became  alarmed,  and  among  many 
things  which  he  attempted,  he  placed  his  hand  on  her  head 
(he  cannot  now  specify  on  what  particular  part),  but  to  his 
still  greater  perplexity  his  patient  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  her  eyes  closed  as  in  the  profoundest  sleep,  wrote  some 
beautiful  verses.  She  continued  in  the  state  of  somnambulism 
till  early  next  morning,  when  she  recovered.  He  remarked, 
that  if  he  had  had  acuteness  enough  to  follow  out  the  inferences 
which  this  case  might  have  suggested,  he  might  have  claimed 
the  merit  of  discovering  Phreno-magnetism,  for  at  that  time 
it'  had  never  been  mentioned ;  but  he  shunned  repetition  of 
the  experiment. 

The  eighth  article  consists  of  a  notice  by  Dr  Gustav  Scheve 
of  works  connected  with  Phrenology.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  Dr  Scheve's  writings.  They  are  remarkably  precise,  clear, 
and  pure  in  style,  logical  in  composition,  and  gentle  and  judi- 
cious in  tone  and  spirit.  In  adverting  to  Garus"s  work  against 
Phrenology,  he  does  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
the  only  opponent  who  has  ever  proceeded  on  the  truly  philo- 
BophicsJ  principle  of  not  contenting  himself  with  merely  deny- 
ing its  truth,  but  of  presenting  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
sounder  doctrine  in  its  place.  Other  opponents  have  tried  only 
the  negative^  and  Cams  alone  the  positive  method  of  refuta- 
tion.    Yet  Carus  has  not  succeeded.     **  And  how  could  it  be 
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otherwise?  Phrenology  is  supported,  not  by  one  sinde  ob- 
server only,  who  might  have  erred,  but  by  a  multitude  of  learn- 
ed men  in  various  countries,  whose  a^eement  vouches  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations  on  which  the  doctrine  rests.  Is 
it  credible,  that  an  equal  number  of  accomplished  men  will  evOT 
be  found  who  will  be  equally  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
truth  of  a  series  of  opposing  facts,  sufficient  to  sustain  a  differ- 
ent physiology  of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  refute  Phrenology ! 
This  is  as  improbable  as  that  a  new  chemistry  or  a  new  luia- 
tomy  will  one  day  be  called  forth  to  subvert  and  destroy  aD 
that  is  now  recognised  as  ascertained  in  these  sciences.*'  Dr 
Scheve  notices  a  work  on  Judicial  Psychology  (System  der 
gerichtlichen  Psychologic),  by  J.  B.  Friedreich,  2d  and  im- 
proved edition,  published  at  Kegensburg  (Ratisbon)  in  1842, 
8vo,  pp.  644,  with  high  commendation,  and  says,  '*  We  rejoice 
to  recognise  in  the  author  a  disciple  who  knows  and  respects 
the  doctrine  of  Gall.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of  sound  philo- 
sophy, he  combats  with  the  power  of  deep  conviction  and  ex- 
tensive information,  the  cold  stiff  forms  of  a  lifeless  jurispru- 
dence. With  justice  did  Rotteck,  a  member  of  the  Baden 
Legislative  Chamber,  declare  in  his  place,  that  the  appearance 
of  this  work  constitutes  an  epoch,  and  recommend  it  to  uni- 
versal consideration.  This  work  alone,  like  a  striking  fact,  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conviction,  that  the  ^neral  call  of 
society  for  improved  judicial  institutions,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  criminal  law,  cannot  be  made  in  vain.**^  The 
next  work  noticed  is  Mr  Oombe'^s  letter  to  Professor  Mitter- 
maier,  which  appeared  in  No.  XXL,  new  series,  of  this  Jour- 
nal, and  which  has  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  also  in 
Germany. 

The  Journal  concludes  with  an  article  entitled  "  Miscel- 
lanies,'* consisting  of  short  and  interesting  notices  relating  to 
Phrenology  and  its  progress.  Our  limits  enable  us  to  eive 
only  the  following  extract : — "  Monsieur  de  Corbi^re,  President 
of  the  Phrenological  Societv  of  Paris,  delivered,  last  autumn, 
a  discourse  on  Phrenology,  m  which  he  powerfully  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  before  the  congress  of  men  of  science 
assembled  at  Strasburg.  At  first,  his  address  was  coldly  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  the  general  interest  increisised 
more  and  more,  and  at  the  close  he  was  greeted  with  univer- 
sal applause." 
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Thoughtt  on  tlie  Menial  Functions  ;  being  an  attempt  to  treat 
Metaphysics  as  a  branch  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 
System.  Part  I.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.    1843. 

We  notice  this  volume  with  a  view  to  call  to  it  the  attention 
of  Phrenological  Metaphysicians ;  and  we  assure  them  that  to 
understand  its  doctrines  will  task  their  powers  considerably 
more  than  any  treatise  on  the  same  subject  they  have  yet  sat 
down  to.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  work  of  considerable  originality  and 
depth  of  thinking,  and,  duodecimo  as  it  is,  it  will  furnish  ample 
materials  for  reflection  to  the  active-minded  enquirer.  Our 
own  perusal  has  been  careful  and  laborious  ;  but  there  is  in  it 
such  a  mixture  of  acuteness  and  thought  with  assumption  and 
speculation,  that  we  end  it  without  being  able,  chiefly  for  lack  of 
evidence,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  its  merits ;  or  to  do  more 
than  attempt  a  brief  descriptive  sketch  of  its  contents. 

The  object  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  from  the 

!>reface,  m  which  our  anonymous  author  states  that  ^*  the 
bllowing  attempt  to  study  Metaphysics  as  a  branch  of  the 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  is  based  on  the  ^eat  dis- 
coveries m  this  department  of  science  that  have  distmguished 
the  present  age.  The  division  of  the  nerves  into  motor  and 
sensitive  involves  a  principle  that  is  all-important  in  tracing 
the  primary  relations  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Combined 
with  association,  it  seems  capable  of  resolving  those  difficul- 
ties in  the  doctrines  of  sensation  which  Dr  Reid  has  so  ably 
pointed  out  in  his  *  Inquiry,^  and  which  are  certainly  among 
the  most  formidable  that  beset  the  subject. 

"  The  organology  of  Dr  Gall  is  another  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  physical  science,  the  ofi^spring  of  the  highest  genius ; 
but,  from  being  too  hastily  reduced  to  the  popular  standard, 
its  value  has  been  unfortunately  obscured. 

*^  The  usefulness  of  Phrenology  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
dependence  of  the  moral  on  the  physical,  has  perhaps  more 
than  compensated  for  its  crudeness  as  a  science.  But  while 
its  doctrines  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  exoteric  and  esoteric 
treatment,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  has  been  so 
totally  neglected. 

<^  The  lightest  appUcation  of  analysis  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  rigid  prosecution 
of  the  subject,  and  to  shew  us  that  all  metaphysical  discussions 
are  at  present  but  conjectures^  more  or  less  probable  as  they 
are  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  physiology. 

"  In  the  same  rank  of  importance  with  the  discoveries  of 
Bell  and  Gall  ought  to  be  placed  those  of  Mr  Knight,  on  the 
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habits  peculiar  to  certain  breeds  of  animals,  alluded  to  in 
Chap.  III.  §  31.  That  gentleman'^s  researches  have  demon^ 
strcUed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  sensi-motor  train  of  im- 
pressions may  be  established  in  the  organization,  and  trans- 
mitted as  an  innate  susceptibility  to  the  offi$pring.  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  this  principle  admits  of  the  most  important  appli- 
cations to  the  human  mind,  and  some  of  these  are  noticed  in 
the  following  pages ;  but  in  the  further  analysis  of  the  faculties 
it  will  be  found  ^  harmonize  and  simplify  them  in  a  surprising 
degree. 

"  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  collection  of  the  more 
remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system.  A  diagram  is  also  given  to  illustrate  the 
anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  roots  of  the  cerebral 
nerves.  This  will  be  found  to  have  very  significant  bearings 
on  the  philosophy  of  sensation  and  volition.'* 

In  a  short  and  eloquent  introduction,  the  author,  as  we  have 
often  done,  traces  the  errors  of  the  old  metaphysicians,  whom 
he  allows  to  be  profound  thinkers  and  splendid  writers,  to  their 
having  taken  no  aid  at  all  from  organization.  In  Chapter 
First,  entitled  "  Analysis  of  Phenomena,"  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
grand  fundamental  principle,  that  matter  and  motion  are  as 
essential  to  perception  and  thought,  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature,  and  in  this  he  agrees  with  Liebig,  whose  re- 
cent work  on  Animal  Chemistry  developes  the  same  principle 
still  more  fully.  "  All  change,  all  effects,  all  existence,  aD 
appearance,  when  perceived  or  reflected  upon  by  the  mind,  are 
connected  with  motion, — ^motion  in  the  agent  that  conveys  the 
impressions,  and  motion  in  the  recipient  or  mental  organism 
that  is  impressed,  and  retains  the  impulse.**^  Of  this  funda- 
mental proposition  we  hope  the  author  will  yet  obtain  and 
publish  physiological  evidence. 

The  Second  Chapter  is  entitled  "  Mental  Analysis,"  and  a 
clear  view  of  the  author'^s  meaning  here  is  necessary  to  the 
imderstanding  of  the  whole  system.     He  says, — 

'*  There  are  four  heads  under  which  the  analysis  of  a  mental 
organism  may  be  contemplated. 

**  Isty  The  analysis  of  its  external  exciting  causes. 

**  2</,  The  analysis  of  its  internal  exciting  causes, — those, 
namely,  that  are  dependent  on  its  organic  constitution,  and  its 
relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

**  3e/,  The  analysis  of  the  internal  effects  of  its  activity,  or 
the  influence  which  it  exerts  when  active  on  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system. 

"  4M,  The  external  effects,  or  personal  manifestations  con- 
nected with  the  motor  system,  and  with  external  objects. 
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"  If  we  join  with  phrenologists  in  viewing  the  mind  as  com- 
posed of  a  congeries  of  distinct  functions,  performed  by  means 
of  specific  organs,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  such  organs  must  be 
adapted  to  something  external  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  acted  upon 
or  excited.  Adopting  their  nomenclature,  it  may  be  said  that 
Combativeness  requires  or  is  adapted  to  some  thing  external  to 
contend  with ;  Acquisitiveness,  something  external  to  hoard. 
The  external  object  or  quality  must  be  distinguished  by  a  speci- 
fic peculiarity  that  enables  it  to  act  on  the  particular  organ, 
and  the  internal  adaptation  of  the  organ  must  have  reference 
and  be  adjusted  to  the  specific  quality  of  the  external  object. 
To  discover  this  specific  quaUty  is  one  great  step  towards  de- 
termining the  type  of  the  mental  function. 

'*  The  second  and  third  heads  involve  the  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  organism  (assuming  it  to  be  material  and 
(quickened  by  vital  influence)  and  its  physiology,  or  the  func- 
tions it  performs  while  being  acted  upon  by  external  influence, 
and  acting  upon  the  motor  elements. 

'^  The  fourth  head  involves  the  analysis  of  the  personal 
manifestations ;  not  general  views  of  conduct  and  action,  such 
as  moral  writers  are  accustomed  to  dwell  upon,  but  a  minute 
scrutiny  of  the  individual  acts, — the  muscular  exhibition,  in 
short,  which  accompanies  the  gratification  of  the  organism, — 
the  mode  by  which  the  active  physical  powers  are  influenced 
by  it, — the  analysis  of  these  actions,  and  their  relations  to  all 
external  objects  and  influences.'' 

The  author  goes  on  to  apply  these  analyses  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  primary  and  most  simple  forms  of  action  be- 
lonring  to  the  mental  principles,  which  would  enable  us  to 
study  their  relations  successfully ;  and  takes  the  faculties  of 
Combativeness,  Sexual  Instinct,  Destructiveness,  Cautiousness, 
and  others,  as  illustrations,  both  of  primary  function  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  thus  concludes  the  chapter : — "  Analysis  ought  to 
discriminate  the  exact  features  of  those  relations  which  have 
been  cursorily  alluded  to  here,  that  attention  might  be  directed 
to  the  manifest  omission  ofphrenological  writers,  in  overlooking 
their  vast  importance.  They  have  compared  the  mind  with 
its  plurality  of  organs  to  a  musical  instrument ;  but  in  discri- 
minating the  difi'erent  tones,  they  seem  to  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  natural  scale  upon  which  their  harmony  de- 
pends. The  individual  and  the  relative  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  mind  may,  with  great  apparent  accuracy,  be 
compared  to  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  animal  system.  The 
digestive,  sanguiferous,  and  respiratory  organs,  act  very  dis- 
tinct parts  in  the  animal  economy,  but  all  are  connected  by 
their  common  relation  to  the  process  of  nutrition.  So  the 
elements  of  mind  may  differ  as  much  in  their  primary  mode  of 
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action,  and  likewise  in  their  relative  place  in  that  chain  of  con- 
nection which  binds  all  together  in  ministering  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  conservation  of  the  species.^'  In  oar 
opinion  all  that  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  has  been  done,  and 
weD  done,  by  the  leading  phrenologists. 

Chapter  Third  treats  of  Association,  which,  as  a  mode  of 
the  mind's  operation,  but  not  a  faculty,  the  author  considers 
as  playinff  the  most  important  part  of  all  in  the  mental  pheno- 
mena. Mr  Combe  (System,  Fifth  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  holds 
Association  to  consist  not  in  any  connection  of  ide^u^  which 
supposed  connection  metaphysicians  have  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  to  laws,  but  in  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  organs 
which  form  the  ideas ;  for  there  must  be  a  state  of  an  organ 
corresponding  to  every  idea  formed  and  every  emotion  fdt ; 
and  by  repetition  of  an  act  the  organs  acquire  an  increased 
tendency  to  enter  into  the  same  states  in  the  same  order  of 
succession. 

If  we  understand  arieht  the  views  of  the  author  of  *'  The 
Thoughts,^'  he  carries  Mr  Combe's  principle  physiologically 
onwards,  and  attempts  to  shew  how  particular  states  are  im- 
pressed upon,  or  communicated  to,  more  than  one  organ  at  the 
same  time.  He  considers  association  to  be  simultaneousness 
of  organic  excitement,  establishing  mutual  excitability  in  the 
cerebral  parts  ;  or,  more  accurately,  the  inherent  tendency  of 
nervous  excitability  to  reproduce  that  which  has  previously 
followed  it  in  succession.  This  is  according  to  him  the  phy- 
siology of  association.  The  motion  which  is  communicated 
passes  through  the  cerebral  elements,  and  produces  a  change 
of  organic  structure.  Perception,  for  extunple,  is  an  organic 
change,  and  is  accompanied  with  organic  influence ;  so  that 
the  association  of  perceptions  is  the  operation  of  an  interme- 
diate influence  between  the  excited  organic  particles ;  an  in- 
fluence which  is  subject  to  decay,  but  renewable  by  re-excite- 
ment. He  adds,  in  confirmation,  we  should  say,  of  Mr  Combers 
opinion,  that  cerebral  power  has  a  tendency  to  develope  itself 
by  association  in  previous  lines  of  actions ;  and  hence  the  acqui- 
sition of  skill  acquired  by  habit  and  custom.  The  author  holds 
that  the  sequence  of  impressions  connects  the  matter  moved  by 
the  associated  impressions ;  and  that  by  the  principle  of  simut" 
taneousness  not  only  the  same  but  different  impressions  may 
be  connected  together ;  in  so  much  that  artificisd  impressions, 
in  other  words,  associations,  are  capable  of  being  transmitted 
to  ofiBpring.  Witness  the  well  known  case  of  the  setter  or 
pointer  dog.  By  a  mechanical  illustration,  which,  for  want  of 
a  diagram  we  regret  we  cannot  explain,  the  author  endeavours 
to  shew  that  the  contact  of  an  excited  conductor  with  an  ex- 
cited organ  (to  use  the  phrenological  term)  determines  for  the 
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future  a  mutual  excitability  between  them.  "  If  such  views," 
says  he,  "  be  correct"  (i.  e.  physiologically  proved,  which  they 
have  not  yet  been),  "  they  develope  a  property  or  function  of 
nervous  tissue  of  a  primai*y  kind,  upon  which  all  mental  ope- 
rations are  carried  on ;  and  which,  by  analogy,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  organic  functions  of  the  animal  system, 
and  their  manifold  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. The  analysis  of  individual  elements  of  mind  will  bring 
out  this  primary  function  in  higher  relief,  and  develope  more 
fully  its  influence  over  the  connection  between  the  motor  and 
sensitive  elements."'' 

The  author  considers,  but  does  not  prove,  nervous  or  cere- 
bral influence  to  be  molecular  action,  transmitted  in  specific 
directions ;  and  sensitive  fibres  to  be  the  channels  of  associa- 
tion, but  another  apparatus  to  be  the  seat  of  association.  To 
this  last  predicate  he  gives  an  interrogative  form  : — 

**  When  impressions  become  ideas,  is  the  excitement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  transferred  to  a  specific  apparatus,  in  which 
the  associating  principle  is  developed  ? — an  emanation  from 
the  source  of  vital  enerffy,  that  gives  to  the  idea  its  power ! 
The  impression  or  idea  mis  a  property,  to  which  an  established 
adaptation  of  a  cerebral  organism  responds.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty of  opening  the  valve  that  admits  vital  force,  and  simul- 
taneous ideas  become  endowed  with  the  same  power. 

"  We  must  not  forget"  (says  the  author,  but  still  without 
evidence)  *Hhat  the  excitement  of  one  fibre  has  not  such  power ; 
but  it  is  the  combination  of  a  great  multitude,  and  that  indivi- 
duals of  the  multitude  are  bound  together  by  association.  How 
do  excited  fibres  come  to  have  excitable  properties  in  the  ag- 
gregate which  they  do  not  individually  possess,  or  out  of  a  cer- 
tain order  'i  Their  combined  action  is  the  key  that  opens  the 
source  of  vital  influences.  A  number  of  partitions  pierced  at 
a  single  point  will  not  admit  light  to  pass,  unless  they  are 
arranged  so  that  all  the  holes  are  in  a  straight  line.  One  out 
of  place  obstructs  the  light." 

There  follows  an  ingenious  illustration  drawn  from  the  case 
of  an  electric  current,  with  a  diagram.  As  he  uses  diagrams, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  for  the  acute  maimer  in 
which  the  author  handles  what  he  admits  to  be  a  great  diffi- 
culty, how  the  many  specific  kinds  of  excitement  are  re-deve- 
loped in  the  fibres  by  any  single  impulse,  and  explains  what  he 
calls  the  hoarding  of  perceptions  of  varying  intensity  in  organic 
reservoirs  of  single  excitability.  He  considers  electric  actions 
somewhat  analogous,  but  gives  reasons  for  holding  electric 
analogies  yet  premature  in  physiology.  More  generally  the 
author  says : — 

*'  If  the  molecular  impulse  is  unlimited  in  the  degree  or 
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species  of  the  disturbance,  and  adjacent  contemporaneous 
states  of  activity  become  mutually  excitable,  what  law  of  con- 
tiguous action  does  this  involve  ?  In  the  act  of  such  a  state 
of  mutual  excitability  taking  place,  the  parts  of  the  two  fibres 
that  lie  adjacent  are  molecularly  afiected  in  a  specific  way. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  temporary  active  qualities  im- 
pressed upon  the  organic  elements  of  the  fibres  generate  an 
attractive  force  between  them,  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  same 
action  being  renewed  in  one,  the  molecular  change,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  such  action,  induces  in  the  adjacent 
elements  of  the  contiguous  fibre  the  specific  molecular  change 
with  which  it  was  previously  contemporaneous.  Thus,  in  two 
filaments,  A  and  B,  let  the  contiguous  elements  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a  J,  and  the  contemporaneous  impressions  by  tn  n.  Now, 
the  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  regarding  the  excitjJ)i- 
lity  of  the  nerves  (App.  A,  §  2)  seem  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
conducting  of  impressions,  they  are  not  passive,  but  that  they 
are  organically  arranged  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the 
medium  by  which  they  are  excited,  within  certain  limits. 
The  modus  operandi  by  which  they  do  so  must  involve  a 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  elements,  however  mi- 
nute ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  upon  the 
relative  position  of  the  ultimate  organic  elements  depends  the 
action  conveyed ;  so  that  if  the  position  corresponding  to  any 
impression  could  by  any  means  be  indiiced  in  a  fibre,  that  very 
impression  would  be  transmitted. 

"  A  small  galvanic  circle  being  completed  in  the  mouth,  causes 
a  flash  of  fire  to  appear  before  the  eyes.  Pressure  on  the  shut 
eye  makes  luminous  spots  appear.  In  these  instances,  the 
molecular  disturbance  is  the  same  as  that  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  its  ordinary  stimulus,  light. 

"  Let  the  arrangement  of  a  and  6,  corresponding  to  m  and 
n,  be  represented  by  a  wi,  6  n.  It  is  necessary  that  these  should 
be  mutually  excitable,  after  having  been  several  times  contem- 
poraneously excited ;  by  this  is  meant,  when  a  is  made  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement  a  w,  it  tends  to  propel  b  into  the 
order  b  n.  Thus,  when  a  perception  is  internally  excited,  it  is 
because  the  organic  elements  are  first  forced  into  the  peculiar 
arrangement  by  a  specific  attraction  :  when  externally  excited, 
it  is  because  they  are  forced  into  the  arrangement  by  the 
specific  action  of  the  medium  on  the  peripherjJ  expansion  of 
the  sense. 

"  It  is  of  advantage  to  have  a  mechanical  simile  of  this  mode 
of  action  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  an  approp"' 
ate  one,  as  its  nature  is  probably  quite  difierent  from  any  thing 
that  can  at  present  be  suggested.  The  meaning  that  is  wj" 
tended  to  be   conveyed    in   the    preceding  discussion  is  "' 
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lustrated  by  the  following,  which  is  certainly  clumsy  and 
artificial  :— 

"  Conceive  each  fibre  to  be  represented  by  a  bundle  of  tubes, 
differing  in  bore,  and  conveying  specific  fluids,  and  the  motion 
of  such  fluids  through  the  tubes  to  represent  a  specific  excite- 
ment of  a  fibre.  This  motion  is  regulated  by  valves  placed  at 
the  extremities,  which  are  supposed  to  lie  adjacent.  We  must 
further  imagine,  that  the  valves  admit  of  being  opened  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  pressure  applied  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  tubes,  which  may  represent  the  external  im- 
pression. By  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
mme  motion  of  the  fluids  may  be  caused  either  by  exter- 
nal pressure  or  internally  by  opening  the  valves.  Now,  while 
a  specific  movement  of  the  fluids  is  going  on  in  each  set  of 
tubes,  and  the  valves  of  each  are  open  in  their  respective 
degrees,  the  latter  must  be  connected  together,  each  one  to  all 
the  others,  either  by  mechanism  or  an  attractive  force.  In 
this  way,  we  may  conceive  how  the  opening  of  one  set  of  valves, 
and  consequent  motion  of  the  fluids  in  one  specific  manner, 
may  determine  the  opening  of  another  set,  and  consequent  mo- 
tion in  a  difierent  specific  manner. 

*'  By  such  reasoning,  then,  are  we  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  fundamental  law  of  cerebral  action  approximates 
closely  to  what  has  been  suggested  in  §§  67  and  70.  The 
hypothetical  properties  attributed  to  the  nervous  fibres  are 
analogous  to  what  is  already  known  of  their  functions.  A  law 
of  mutual  disturbance  between  the  organized  elements  of  dif- 
ferent fibres  certainly  exists :  we  have  endeavoured  to  suggest 
a  simple  one,  which  seems  consistent  with  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, and  holds  out  a  prospect  of  materially  aiding  us  in  the 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  cerebral  activity.  The  contem- 
poraneous excitement  of  contiguot^  nervous  elements  is  sup- 
posed to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  influence  between  them ; 
they  are  at  such  times  endowed  with  specific  powers  of  mutual 
attraction,  which  every  repetition  of  simultaneous  excitement 
strengthens.  In  speaking  or  reading,  we  are  scarcely  sensible 
of  the  effort ;  but  m  studying  a  foreign  language,  we  become 
aware  of  the  multitude  of  associations  that  have  to  be  estab- 
lished before  any  progress  is  made — of  what  thousands  of 
repeated  irritations  of  the  same  fibres  are  necessary,  before 
consciousness  can  travel  from  one  to  another  without  effort. 

"  Such  effects  of  repeated  irritation,  although  subject  to 
fade,  must  be  looked  upon  as  essentially  a  modification  of  the 
organic  relation  of  the  parts,  so  long  as  they  last.  The  ob- 
servations of  Mr  Knight  on  the  habits  of  a  breed  of  spaniels, 
(§  31),  favours  the  probability  of  such  effects  becoming  an 
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essential  part  of  the  o^anization,  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  offspring.  These  facts  are  of  the  highest  j^chical 
interest,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  appreciatmg  their 
fuD  valae. 

*^  These  yiews  of  association  seem  capable  of  being  applied 
to  simplify  the  consideration  of  almost  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  bring  them  under  one  principle  of  ac- 
tion. The  abstract  results  of  mental  action, — ^the  efforts  of 
volition, — semi- voluntary,  rhythmical,  and  automatic  move- 
ments, all  seem  capable  of  being  embraced  by  this  law.  The 
influence  of  the  nerves  on  secretion,,  the  sympathy  of  tissues, 
and  pathological  phenomena,  shew  such  analogies  as  might 
almost  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  similar  principle  of  action  per- 
vaded organization  to  its  core — ^to  where  chemical  is  trans- 
lated into  vital  action.^^* 

All  this,  we  would  say,  amounts  to  great  probability,  but  not 
to  demonstration.  To  this  chapter  a  very  curious  view  of  se- 
cretion is  appended. 

While  we  give  the  author  all  credit  for  his  acuteness  and 
ingenuity,  we  must  confess  that  we  greatly  desiderate  more 
of  method  as  well  as  proof — ^something  in  the  form  of  distinct 
specific  propositions  to  be  established  by  his  reasonings.  His 
predicates,  although  all  numbered  paragraphically,  often  ap- 
pear insulated,  vague,  and  unconnected  with  their  alleged  re- 
sults ;  nor  is  there  at  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  most  import- 
ant chapter  in  his  work,  any  summary  of  what  he  has  either 
attempted  or  done.  This  occasions  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
task  of  reading  and  understanding  his  book.  We  even  find 
conclusions  properly  belonging  to  one  chapter  unexpectedly  in 
the  middle  of  another. 

If  the  hypothesis  be  correct,  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  combined  motions  of  the  cerebral  parts  (the  author's 
associations)^  however  ramified,  is  a  material  action  of  different 
portions  of  cerebral  matter  on  each  other,  and  that  this  series 

*  <*  The  Tital  principle  that  Bnstains  and  endows  the  organic  elements  with  ex- 
traordinary affinities  and  powers  of  combination,  is  it  not  in  itself  supported  bj 
nervous  action  ? — that  endowment  of  organic  matter  which  permits  it  to  transmil 
and  concentrate  distant  influences  upon  one  point,  and  thus  communicate  to  an 
organic  element  molecular  powers  that  could  not  otherwise  act  in  combination  or 
exist  together  f  Thus,  the  antagonism  to  chemical  action,  which  organisation  dis- 
plays, is  perhaps  due  to  the  concentration  of  different  molecular  influenoet.  lUa 
might  perhaps  be  imitated  by  galvanic  conductors,  but  in  a  very  limited  manner, 
if  possible. 

"  In  the  hands  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  we  have  already  seen  what  singular  per- 
versions of  chemical  affinity  may  be  engendered ;  and  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments of  M.  Bequeril,  Mr  Cross,  and  others,  seem  to  carry  this  a  step  farther. 
Galvanism  will  most  likely  be  the  great  agent  of  future  discovery  in  this  subject. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  experiments  (if  any  are  possible)  that  would 
lead  to  successful  results  invi^ve  too  complicated  an  arrangement  to  be  imitated.'' 
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of  cause  and  effect  has  a  beginning  in  external  exciting  causes, 
in  other  words,  in  objects  not  in  discernible  material  contact, 
or  fibre-channelled  connection  with  the  cerebral  matter  im- 

Eressed,  it  is  interesting  to  ask,  how  are  the  impressions  made 
y  the  external  objects  1  If  it  be  true,  that  every  perception 
and  feeling  is  the  result  of  a  material  molecular  change,  it 
must  require  a  material  cause  to  effect  this  change.  Present 
beauty,  and  the  molecular  change  producing  love  takes  place ; 
present  wealth,  Acquisitiveness  is  molecularly  excited  ;  present 
a  feast,  AHmentativeness ;  speak  a  word  of  insult,  Self-Esteem 
and  Destructiveness ;  a  word  of  praise,  Love  of  Approbation. 
What  is  the  subtile  medium  of  these  effects !  Is  Mesmerism 
destined  to  throw  lidit  on  this  mysterious,  this  intensely  in- 
teresting subject  ?    With  that  ouery  we  shall  leave  it. 

Having  given  a  specimen  of  uie  thinking  and  writing  of  our 
able  author,  we  must  be  content  not  to  follow  him  through  his 
other  five  chapters.  The  reader  will  find  much  to  exercise  and 
reward  him  in  many  of  his  original  views  in  the  chapters  on 
Sensation  and  Volition,  Hearing  and  the  Voice,  Sympathy  and 
Expression,  and  Enumeration ;  but  sorely  in  these,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  will  he  desiderate  more  of  plan  and  system, 
more  of  connection  and  sequence  among  the  various  topics ; 
deeply  interesting  as  most  of  these  are  in  themselves. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  on  the  organology  of  Gall.  The 
author  is  a  phrenologist,  and  is  of  opinion  Uiat  Phrenology  is 
gradually  extinguishing  the  metaphysics  of  the  old  school. 
He  acknowledges  fully  the  merits  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  but 
doubts  whether  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  pri- 
mitive faculties  can  be  fully  determined,  until  their  primarpr 
functions  have  been  analyzed.  He  proposes  a  modified  classi- 
fication ;  only,  however,  as  an  outline,  for  he  admits  it  has 
many  deficiencies.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  deficiencies. 
It  is  no  more  than  an  unsatisfactory  grouping — under  new 
names,  but  the  same  meaning-— of  certain  of  the  phrenological 
organs,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  organs  he  is  beholden 
to  that  very  observation  which  he  most  unfoundedly  calls  un- 
precise  ;  and  a  proposal  to  study  the  brain  in  what  he  calls 
regions ;  which,  had  it  been  done  in  the  past,  or  should  it  be 
done  in  the  future,  would  not  have  advanced,  and  will  not 
advance.  Phrenology  much  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Baptista  Porta  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  presents  us 
with  a  head  marked  with  capital  letters,  referring  to  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  of  his  regions : 

A  B  C  D  E,  Region  of  the  Optic  Tangi-motor  Faeultiee. 

An  F  G  H,  Region  of  the  Auditory  Vocal-motor  Faculties. 

£  H,  Region  of  Sympathetic  Perceptive  Faculties  and  Imitative  Impulses. 
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L  a,  L  b,  Region  of  Gregarious  Impulses. 

M,  Impulse  to  Hoard. 

T,  Impulse  to  Hide. 

O,  Impulse  to  Quell. 

P,  Ingestory  Impulses. 

K,  Region  of  Sympathetic,  Attraetive,  and  Repulsire  Impulses. 

Q,  Impulse  to  Subdue. 

R,  The  Sexual  Impulse. 

B,  Region  of  Progenitive  Impulses. 

The  author's  reason  for  giving  such  whimsical  names  to 
his  two  first  regions  as  the  optic  tangi-motor,  and  the  auditory 
vocal-motor  faculties,  we  must  give  in  his  own  words  : 

•*  In  the  following  classification,  the  perceptive  faculties  or 
specific  associating  functions,  arrange  themselves  into  two 
great  divisions  ;  the  first  organizes  impressions  of  vision, 
touch,  and  muscular  condition — ^those  senses  that  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  external  world — ^with  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  external  objects  (Chap.  IV.);  the  second  organizes 
auditory  and  vocal  impressions  (Chap.  V.),  following  nearly 
the  same  type,  ascending  from  the  simple  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  sound  to  the  qualities  of  the  succession  of  sounds. 
These  two  classes  of  faculties  are  as  distinct  from  each  other 
as  the  senses  which  supply  them  with  impressions  and  excite 
their  activity;  they  are  amalgamated  together  by  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy,  which  is  the  band  that  connects  the  intellect 
with  the  passions. 

**  Language — the  interpreter  of  feeling  and  inteUigence — is 
immediately  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  these 
by  sympatiiy  with  the  secondary  impulses.  The  secondary 
impulses  are  connected  with  the  primary,  or  the  appetites ; 
and  these  with  the  different  organs  of  the  body  to  which  they 
minister,  and  by  which  they  are  affected.'^ 

The  lettering,  in  absence  of  the  head,  may  be  thus  applied  to 
our  own  localization.  A  is  Language ;  B  takes  in  Form,  Size, 
Weight,  Colour ;  C  embraces  Individuality,  Locality,  Eventu- 
ality, Time;  and  D  includes  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Wit; 
and  when  we  look  at  the  marked  head,  the  local  position  of  the 
organs  is  not  varied  from  the  most  approved  phrenological  au- 
thority. Then  comes  E,  which  seems  to  mark  Benevolence, 
Imitation,  and  Wonder ;  to  the  three  divisions  under  E  the 
author  gives  no  names,  but  calls  them  the  sympathetic  faculties. 
What  can  this  mean  %  Are  these  nameless  faculties  sympathe- 
tic, because  they  sympathize  with  Comparison,  Causality,  and 
Wit  \  for  averring  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever;  or  be- 
cause, by  the  loosest  of  all  language,  one  of  them — if  we  may 
call  it  Benevolence— sympathizes  with  suffering  ?  We  really 
must  be  excused  from  giving  more  space  to  this  modified  and 
more  precise  classification.     The  reader  is  welcome  to  study  it, 
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and  substitute  it,  if  he  will,  for  the  well-established,  distinctive, 
and  classified  organs,  which  have  long  formed  our  own  creed. 
He  will,  however,  find  some  good  observations  on  Self-Esteem, 
Veneration,  Acquisitiveness,  and  others,  but  none  in  any  re- 
spect new.  He  will  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hope  and 
Inhabitiveness  are  unceremoniously  dismissed  as  **unmtell«- 
gible  f  and  the  cerebellum,  on  the  authority  of  Flourens  and 
Solly,  in  spite  of  Gall  and  Combe,  utterly  dismissed  from  its 
long-established  function  ;  for  which  we  are  told  to  hunt  else- 
where as  we  may.  The  author  thinks  that  analogy  points  to 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  posterior  lobes.  If  so,  it  would 
follow  that  the  organ  either  does  not  shew  itself  on  the  cranium, 
or  forms  a  part  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  so  that  what  has  been 
called  a  large  No.  2,  would  be  in  truth  both  1  and  2 ;  the  first, 
therefore,  larger  in  women  than  in  men,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  observation  on  manifestation  ;  while  that  manifestation  no- 
toriously attaches  to  a  large  cerebellum,  often  with  airery  small 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

In  truth,  this  chapter,  which  we  have  the  means  of  testing, 
by  its  crudeness,  looseness,  and  boldness,  staggers  us  with 
respect  to  the  author's  trustworthiness  as  an  observing  physiolo- 
gist, and  prompts  us  to  demand  the  more  rigidly  direct  instead 
of  hypothetical  evidence  for  the  opinions  and  alleged  truths 
which  he  advances  in  his  previous  chapters.  Again,  however, 
we  recommend  the  book  to  the  stem  inductive  investigator, 
as  suggestive  of  thought  at  least,  and  as  affording  a  stimulus 
to  farther  enquiry.  The  indolent  or  unreflecting  reader  will 
only  throw  away  his  time  upon  it.  We  shall  be  happy  to  afford 
the  author  the  means,  in  our  pages,  of  explaining  himself,  or 
correcting  us  if  we  have  erred.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of 
discussion. 


III.  Medical  Journals. 
I.  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Feview. 

No.  XXXI.  (for  July  1843)  of  this  excellent  Journal  eon- 
tains,  among  other  good  articles,  one  of  considerable  interest, 
"  On  the  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases,"  in  the  form  of 
a  review  of  several  recent  works  on  the  subject.  In  the  notice 
of  Dr  Prichard's  volume  "  On  the  different  Forms  of  Insanity 
in  relation  to  Jurisprudence,^^  we  find  some  excellent  remarl^ 
on  the  value  of  motives  as  proofs  of  the  existence  or  non- 
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existence  of  insanity  in  persons  accused  of  (rimes.  The  re- 
viewer is  of  opinion, — and  we  entirely  concur  with  him, — tibat 
the  non-discovery  of  intelligible  motives  ought  not  of  itself 
to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  lunacy.  In 
most,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  appreciable  motives  of  some  kind 
exist,  and  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  criminal  act ;  but  oc- 
casionally, they  are  so  successfully  concealed  from  observa- 
tion, that  their  previous  influence  becomes  known  only  by  the 
subsequent  confessions  of  the  accused,  on  finding  escape 
hopeless.  In  some  cases,  also,  where  the  motives  are  not 
concealed,  they  are  palpably  such  as  could  originate  only  in  a 
diseased  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  demon- 
strably insane  and  irresponsible,  and  yet  in  many  acts  to  which 
no  responsibility  can  justly  attach,  be  impelled  by  feelings  and 
motives  similar  to  those  which  influence  healthy  minds.  The 
clear  inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  every  case 
ou^t  to  be  judged  of  on  its  own  individual  merits,  and  from 
a  correct  appreciation  of  all  its  attendant  phenomena,  motives 
included,  bven  the  healthy  human  mind  differs  so  much  in 
different  individuals,  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  that 
motives  which  at  one  time  are  felt  to  be  resistless,  are  at 
another  utterly  powerless,  in  influencing  conduct.  During 
disease,  this  is  often  still  m(»:e  the  case«  Lunatics,  however, 
are  so  far  from  being  inaccessible  to  ordinary  motive^  that  if 
we  enter  an  asylum,  and  quietly  associate  with  its  inmates, 
we  shall  meet  with  few,  not  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  whose 
feelings  and  impulses  do  not  find  an  echo  more  or  less  strong 
in  our  own  breasts.  But  it  would  be  rash,  indeed,  were  we 
thence  to  infer,  that  all  of  them  would  be  responsible  like  our- 
selves, if,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  they  were  to  inflict  an 
injury  on  any  one. 

Dr  Prichard  thinks  juries  ought  never  to  convict  for  a 
crime  committed  during  a  lucid  interval  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son once  insane,  because  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
deed  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  the  pre-existing 
cerebral  irritation  which  constitutes  insanity.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  remark,  and  the  exceptions  are  rare  in- 
deed in  which  responsibility  can  be  regarded  as  really  unim- 
paired. 

In  the  notice  of  Mr  Forbes  Winslow's  litUe  woric,  '*  On 
the  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases,'^  a  very  instructive 
case  is  quoted,  which  exemplifies  the  operation  of  ordinary 
motives  in  a  person  unquestionably  insane,  and  confined  as 
such  in  the  asylum  where  the  deed  was  committed.  The  pa- 
tient had  been  so  very  cruelly  treated  by  his  keeper,  that  be 
resolved  to  kill  him.     '^  For  the  act  itself  there  was  the  strong 
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motive  of  revenge ;  the  man  had  threatened  the  life  of  his 
keeper ;  and  in  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  there  were 
displayed  cool  premeditation,  precaution,  and  concealment  of 
the  means,  which  are  commonly  considered  as  characteristic 
of  the  sane  assassin.**  The  man  was  acquitted,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  had  the  murder  been  committed  out  of  confine- 
ment, the  patient,  although  imquestionably  insane,  would  have 
been  condemned  as  a  responsible  being.  Some  excellent  re- 
marks are  offered  by  the  reviewer  on  the  well-known  case  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  and  on  the  fallacy  of  assuming  the  origin  of  the 
hallucination  *'  in  existing  facts''  as  a  sure  means  of  diagnosis 
and  a  proof  of  responsibility. 

Mr  Sampson's  pamphlet  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence  is  next 
commented  upon ;  but  as  it  is  already  well  known  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  stating^  that 
the  reviewer  is  much  too  severe  and  indiscriminating  in  his 
strictures,  which  seem  to  be  dictated  more  by  a  strong 
prejudice  than  by  a  calm  and  impartial  examination  of  Mr 
Sampson^s  views. 

A  few  remarks  next  follow  on  Sir  A.  Crichton's  ^*  Commen- 
taries on  some  Doctrines  of  a  dangerous  tendency  in  Medi- 
cine." In  speaking  of  medical  witnesses  on  criminal  trials, 
the  reviewer  expresses  himself  too  unguardedly  when  he  affirms, 
that  professional  studies  and  experience  afford  **  no  advan- 
tage over  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,"  in 
enabling  a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subjects 
of  responsibility  and  punishment.  We  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  brought  forward, 
the  business  of  the  medical  witness  is  chiefly  to  testify  to 
facts  indicative  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  accused ;  but  we 
wholly  dissent  from  him  in  believing  *^  the  common  sense  and 
experience  of  mankind"  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  the  correct  interpretation  of  these  facts,  or  that  the  pro* 
fessional  witness  ought  to  be  interdicted  from  explaining  any 
peculiarities  which  the^  may  present  in  the  case  before  him. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  evi* 
dence,  and,  by  exhibiting  its  distinctive  features,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  its  exact  nature,  so  that  no  more 
weight  may  be  attached  to  it  than  it  deserves.  This  is  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  many  existing  fact^ 
among  the  phenomena  of  insanity  which,  without  some  inter- 
pretation or  explanation  by  professional  men,  would  not  only 
bewilder,  but  mislead,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  grossest  injustice.  We  can,  therefore, 
see  no  adequate  ground  for  this  extreme  jealousy  of  medical 
opinion,  given  a#  it  akvajfe  i$  under  (he  directum  o/thejudgct 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  put  a  stop  to  any  irreleyant  evidence.  We 
admit  that  the  opinions  of  professional  men,  who  have  not 
specially  attended  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  are  no  better 
than  those  possessed  by  other  men  of  common  sense ;  but  we 
have  yet  to  leam  why  they  should  be  necessarily  worse.  If 
insanity  be,  as  all  consider  it,  a  state  of  disease,  surely  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  studied  it  as  a  disease  ought^  ipso 
facto,  to  be  better  qualified,  not  only  to  observe  its  phenomena, 
but  to  estimate  their  diagnostic  value,  and  emit  a  sound  opi- 
nion regarding  their  influence  on  conduct,  than  men  of  mere 
common  sense,  who  never  paid  any  attention  to  insanity,  and 
who  know  nothing  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  mental  functions,  or  of  their  mutual 
influence  during  disease  1  The  reviewer  wishes  to  restrict 
the  medical  evidence  simply  to  the  proof  of  facts,  and  wholly 
to  exclude  opinion.  But  it  remains  to  be  ^ewn  how  fer  such 
a  restriction  would  tend  to  enlighten  a  jury  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  a  wound  loUowed  by  death, 
the  surgical  evidence  is  never  limited  to  the  mere  aeclara- 
tion,  that  a  wound  was  made  which  traversed  such  and  such 
textures  or  organs.  The  opinion  of  the  surgeon  conc^ning 
the  share  which  the  wound  had  in  causing  death  is  not  only 
admitted,  but  demanded  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
never  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  jury,  to  the  exclusion 
of  surgical  "  opinion."  Again,  when  a  man  is  poisoned,  the 
professional  evidence  is  never  limited  to  proving  the  fact  that 
poison  has  been  given.  The  medical  witness  is  invariably 
asked,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  poison  was,  in  quantity,  suf- 
ficient to  produce  death,  or  whether  the  mode  of  death  was 
such  as  usually  results  from  that  particular  poison.  Do  we 
ever  find  it  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  jmy  to  determine 
whether  appearances  of  erosion  in  the  stomach'  are  the  results 
of  poison  or  of  natural  causes  either  before  or  after  death  ? 
Is  professional  opinion  on  that  point  scouted  as  superseding  tiie 
function  of  a  jury,  because  it  takes  the  fate  of  the  accused 
out  of  their  hands  %  In  cases  of  suspected  homicide,  the  &ct8 
of  which  are  all  known,  is  it  left  to  the  "  common  sense  of  the 
jury*"  to  determine  whether  death  resulted  firom  the  external 
violence,  or  from  the  sudden  termination  of  previously  exist- 
ing disease  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not,  and  that  professional 
opinion  is  always  the  guide  followed  in  such  cases  by  the  junr. 
Why,  then,  is  that  professional  opinion  to  be  held  so  cheap  m 
interpreting  the  facts  of  a  different  form  of  disease — insanity  1 
Are  the  judge  and  jury  better  qualified  to  estimate  its  symp- 
toms, because  they  know  nothing  than  medical  men — ^because 
they  know  something  of  insanity  ?  If  so,  a  little  knowledge  must 
really  be  **  a  dangerous  thing." 
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We  are  quite  as  much  alive  as  the  reviewer  to  the  danger 
of  error  from  allowing  any  latitude  to  mere  medical  specula- 
tion in  criminal  or  civil  cases.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  his  fear  of  the  consequences,  he  has  exaggerated  the 
evil,  and  mistaken  its  proper  remedy.  We  are  aware,  too, 
that  in  the  outset  of  his  criticism,  his  censure  is  applied  spe- 
cially to  medical  witnesses  usurping  the  functions  of  judge 
and  jury,  and  discussing  the  subjects  of  free  will,  responsibi- 
lity, and  punishment,  but  its  spirit  embraces  a  much  wider 
range,  and  is  not  so  carefully  restricted  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
trudi  is,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  very  ftur  from 
being  competent  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind  from  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  facts  unaided  by  principle ;  and  consequent- 
ly when,  as  often  happens,  the  jury  is  regaled  by  the  lawyers 
with  the  most  opposite  arguments  from  the  same  facts^  their 
only  safe  refuge  is  in  the  opinion  of  competent  and  indepen- 
dent professional  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  whole  history 
of  the  case.  It  is  not  less  illiberal,  therefore,  than  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  ends  of  justice,  to  make  use  of 
the  occasional  conftision  of  mind  of  such  witnesses  under  a  ha- 
rassing cross-examination,  or  even  of  the  blunders  or  follies  of 
incompetent  and  ignorant  men,  to  excite  public  odium  against 
every  kind  of  professional  evidence,  as  is  now  so  often  done. 

Tne  difficulties  attending  the  plea  of  insanity  being  admit- 
ted, there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  shoidd  not  follow  the 
same  remedy  in  medico-legal  cases  of  alleged  insanity  as  in 
cases  of  poisoning  or  homicide,  where  professional  difficulties 
also  require  to  be  solved.  Even  the  reviewer  admits,  that  if 
the  medical  witnesses  were  really  independent^  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  prisoner  having  the  benefit  of  their  opinion. 
Let  them  be^  then,  rendered  independent ;  let  the  public  pro- 
secutor, as  in  other  cases,  choose,  as  his  own  professional  wit- 
nesses, men  who  cannot  be  suq>ected  of  undue  bias.  The  best 
qualified  and  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession  are  open 
to  his  selection,  and  as  ready  to  serve,  as  in  cases  of  suspected 
homicide  from  violence  or  poison.  Allow  the  accused,  as  is 
done  in  other  criminal  cases,  to  bring  forward*  any  medical 
witnesses  he  chooses,  and  give  the  public  prosecutor  equal  fa- 
cilities for  rebutting  their  testimony,  if  their  fttcts  be  incorrect 
or  their  opinions  unsound.  But  do  not,  on  the  ground  that 
speculation  is  not  evidence,  reject  well-considered  and  relevant 
opinion  as  inadmissible,  even  where  it  may  be  indispensable 
to  the  discovery  or  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  As  already  shewn,  professional  opinion  often  constitutes 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  and  on  its  bearing, 
much  more  than  on  either  judge  or  jury,  the  fate  of  the  accused 
actually  and  justly  depends. 
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In  detenmning  how  far  medical  opinioii  ought  to  be  admitted 
or  rejected  as  evidence,  let  us  then  look  at  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  never  forget  that  ii  ie  not  left  to  the  professional  wit- 
ness to  decide  on  what  points  he  shall  speak  or  be  silent^  or  to 
volunteer  facts  or  opinions  onljf  as  it  pleases  himself.  Alltibiathe 
utters  must  be  t  n  answer  to  questions  publicly  put  to  him,  under 
the  authority  of  the  presidmg  judge ;  and  on  the  judge,  not 
on  the  witness,  lies  the  responsibility  if  the  professional  man 
is  asked  or  is  allowed  to  answer  irrelevant  questions  or  advance 
irrelevant  opinions.  There  is  no  need  whatever  for  directing 
public  odium  against  professional  testimony  on  this  ground,  as 
is  now  the  fashion.  If  the  judge  be  fit  for  his  office,  and  dulv 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  which  come  before  him,  he  win 
protect  equally  the  accused  and  the  public.  If  he  be  not. 
either  remove  him  or  enlighten  him  by  farther  knowledge  on 
subjects  of  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  master ;  but 
cease  to  degrade  farther,  by  a  false  clamour,  a  class  of  wit- 
nesses who  at  all  times  receive  little  mercy  and  small  thanks 
for  their  services  to  the  public. 

In  the  review  before  us,  as  in  almost  all  the  unprofessional 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
we  have  been  struck  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  an  un- 
attainable and  illusory  aim  is  pursued,  to  the  great  waste  ctf 
time  and  talent  which  might  be  much  better  employed.  De- 
finitions and  diagnostic  signs,  which  Tand  no  others)  diall  serre 
as  infallible  tests  of  the  existence  or  insanity,  in  all  poesiUe 
cases,  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  all  that  is  required  for  the 
guidaince  of  a  jury.  The  consequence  is,  that  when,  as 
often  happens,  a  case  occurs  to  which  these  definitions  and 
signs  are  not  strictly  applicable,  either  the  accused,  although 
really  insane,  is  nev«i;heless  held  to  be  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions ;  or  if  he  is  saved  by  medical  evidence,  the  profession 
is  denounced  as  substituting  unmeaning  theories  and  specular 
tions  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  *'  the  common  sense  of 
maidcind"  is  appealed  to  as  our  only  protection  against  per- 
nicious errors.  Whereas,  if  experience  were  carefidly  listened 
to,  it  would  be  found  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  insanity 
is  so  varied  in  its  forms,  that  to  construct  a  definition  appli- 
cable to  every  possible  variety  of  lunacv,  and  adequate  to  the 
solution  in  every  case  of  the  question  oi  responsibility  or  non- 
responsibility,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  absolute 
impossibility.  As  well  m^ht  we  attempt  to  define  every  shade 
of  mental  feature  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  A  is  distin- 
guished from  B,  or  d  from  C,  as  to  define  the  exact  sign  by 
which  alone,  and  by  no  other,  A  insane  may  be  distinguished 
from  A  sane.     We  may  safely  describe  groupes  of  signs  as 
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more  or  less  strictly  applicable  to  groupes  of  cases;  but  when 
we  come  to  individual  cases,  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed 
only  from  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  each ;  and  the  sooner  judges,  jury,  and  wit- 
nesses become  impressed  with  this  important  truth,  the  sooner 
will  they  succeed  in  devising  a  remedy  for  the  defects  and  un- 
certainties attending  the  a^inistration  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.    It  is  very  easy  for  the  statute  law  and  the  judges  to 
declare  solemnly,  that  when  a  man  ^'  knowe  right  from  rorong*^ 
he  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  req>onsible  for  his  actions.    But  when 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  this  supposed  inflexible  principle, 
a  regard  to  Gk)d's  law  and  truth  compels  these  very  judges  to 
depart  from  their  own  statute,  and  to  contour  unanimousfy  m  the 
non-responsibility  of  men  who,  like  Hadfield  and  Martin,  not 
only  *'  knew  right  from  wrong"  as  clearly  as  themselves,  but 
were  quite  aware  of  the  penalties  attachea  to  their  deeds.  In 
both  tibese  cases,  that  of  Hadfield  for  shooting  at  George  III., 
and  Martin  for  setting  fire  to  York  Cathedm,  the  existence 
of  insanity  to  such  a  desree  as  utterly  to  destroy  legal  re- 
sponsibility, was  so  deany  demonstrated,  that  neither  the 
judges  nor  the  jury  dared  to  adhere  to  liieir  own  supposed 
infdlible  proof  of  sanity  and  responsibility  in  the  abstract 
**  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,"  which  both  of  them  also 
undoubtedly  possessed.  Why  then  continue  to  hold  up,  as  the 
judges  solemnly  did  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  very  end  of 
last  session,  as  an  irrefragable  axiom,  a  dogma  which  they 
themselves  who  proclaim  it  are  in  practice  compelled  by  their 
consciences  to  disown  ?   And  why  continue  to  seek  for  a  uni- 
versal standard,  which  every  day's  experience  shews  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  very  nature  of  man  1    It  is  a  vain  search 
to  look  for  any  one  character  which  shall  always  distin^^uish 
the  homicidal  monomaniac  from  the  sane  criminal ;  and  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  impressing  this  truth  on  the  reader,  and  in 
80  &r  giving  a  better  direction  to  his  enquiries,  the  object  of 
these  remarks  will  be  amply  fulfilled. 

We  had  two  or  three  other  articles  in  the  July  number  of 
Dr  Forbes's  excellent  journal  marked  for  notice,  but  have  not 
left  room  for  them. 

2.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview. — The  77th  number  of  this 
journal  (July  1843)  also  contains  several  able  articles.  In  a 
very  good  analysis  o(  Dr  M*Cormae*$  Methodus  Medendi,  a  curi- 
ous extract  is  given  under  the  head  of  "  Influence  of  the  Mind 
on  Agues.""  "  Intermittents,  it  appears,  are  sometimes  re- 
moved by  mental  impressions.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Wiemar 
experienced  a  quotidian  at  mid  day*  which  resisted  every  mode 
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of  treatment ;  Hufeland,  his  physician,  put  the  clock  two 
hours  forwards,  and  the  overjoyed  patient,  believing  himself 
cured,  became  so  in  reality.  Charms  and  secret  nostrums 
have  proved  not  altogether  impotent :  Most  have  heard  of 
Judge  Holt  and  his  bdl.  The  fear  of  a  tempest  has  checked 
an  accession  of  ague ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  recovered  instantly 
on  learning  that  his  ship  was  on  fire.  Stokes  mentions,  that 
the  fits  often  failed  to  ensue,  when  patients  were  directed  to 
be  bled  in  their  hearing.  Pliny  tells  of  a  captain  whom  an 
engagement  released ;  and  Joseph  Frank,  of  a  soldier  who 
was  lightened  into  the  disorder  by  one  battle,  and  out  of  it  by 
another.  An  attack  has  taken  place  when  the  patient  antici- 
pated the  customary  hour ;  thus,  Riverius  relates  the  case  of  a 
man,  who  having  gone  out  to  ride,  heard  a  steeple  chime  an  hour 
more  than  it  really  was»  whereupon,  back  came  his  ague  on 
the  spot.''  These  examples  of  the  instantaneous  cure  of  ague 
by  mental  impressions,  afford  an  excellent  answer  to  those  who 
maintain  the  non-existence  of  any  organic  dborder  in  insanity, 
on  the  ground  that  recovery  occasionally  takes  place  very  sud- 
denly, which  it  is  said  could  not  happen  if  it  was  really  a 
bodily  ailment.  Surely  nobody  will  deny  that  ague  is  seated 
in  the  organization  1 

At  page  131,  we  find  a  short  notice  of  Dr  Voisin's  late 
work  De  VIdiotie  chez  lee  enfam.  The  spirit  of  Dr  Voisin's 
work  is  rather  sharply  commented  upon  as  too  enthusiastic, 
and  himself  as  too  i^i^  in  his  unqualified  deductions.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  charge.  Dr  Yoisin  has  always  seemed 
to  us  more  remarkable  for  his  unbounded  faith  in  the  potent 
efficacy  of  phrenological  principle  in  the  improvement  and 
regeneration  of  man,  than  for  well-considered  and  practical 
soundness  of  judgment.  While,  therefore,  we  honour  him  for 
his  zealous  and  able  advocacy  of  Phrenology,  and  for  the  di- 
rectness of  purpose  with  which,  regardless  of  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties, he  unhesitatingly  advocates  the  application  of  its  doc- 
trines to  practice,  we  have  not  entire  confidence  either  in  the 
applications  themselves  or  in  their  alleged  results.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  he  is  doing  much  good,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  shall  be  glad  to  record  the  success  of  his 
present  efforts  in  favour  of  the  helpless  idiot 

There  are  several  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
phrenologists,  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing 
them. 

3.  The  Medical  Times. — ^We  were  disappointed  not  to  find  in 
this  journal  the  usual  Report  of  the  ProcecKlings  of  the  Phreno- 
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logical  Association,  which  met  in  London  in  July  last»  The 
only  article  bearing  reference  to  it  which  has  fiallen  under  our 
eye,  is  one  in  two  parts.  On  Meemero-Phrendogy  and  itie functions 
of  (he  CereheUum^  by  Mr  H.  G.  Atkinson,  and  published  in  the 
numbers  for  6th  and  12th  August.  The  chief  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  shew  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  mus- 
cular powers  as  well  as  of  amativeness.  By  Sie  aid  of  Mes- 
merism, Mr  Atkinson  thinks  he  has  proved  that  there  are  in 
all  "/&Mr  great  primitive  powers  in  the  cerebellum  besides 
Amativeness.  That  portion  nearest  the  ear  being  the  desire 
of  muscular  action,  and  this  seems  to  be  divideid  again;  a 
small  part,  quite  beneath  the  ear,  possibly  having  relation  to 
the  action  of  physical  destruction,  and  the  rest  to  that  of 
physical  contention,  opposing  in  action,  tugging,  fighting,  con- 
tending." "  At  the  top  of  die  cerebellum,  hsSf-way  between 
the  ear  and  the  occiput,  is  the  organ  of  muscular  sense,  a 
power  chiefly  giving  a  knowledge  or  feeling  of  the  state  of  the 
muscles  and  of  their  power  to  act.  Beneath  this  is  muscular 
power,  giving  strength  and  force,  inducing  a  desire  to  exert 
it  in  working,  walking,  lifting,  &c.,  according  as  it  may  be 
directed  by  other  powers.  And  in  the  centre  we  have  ama- 
tiveness and  physical  sense,  a  sense  of  the  functional  condition 
— the  feeling  of  heat,  and  cold,  and  pain,  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, or  of  the  general  internal  and  physical  condition  of  the 
body,  without  reference  to  the  muscles." 

"  But,""  says  Mr  Atkinson  most  justly,  "  I  may  be  asked  if 
these  new  organs  are  likely  to  exist  1  since  I  declared  some 
of  them  at  least  a  year  ago,  and  no  one  has  verified  their  exist- 
ence. Are  we  to  give  up  our  long-cherished  notions,  that 
the  whole  cerebellimi  was  the  organ  of  Amativeness?  I 
answer, '  Yes,  indeed,  for  it  is  time,  and  nothing  so  easily 
proved ;'  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  gross  error  under 
which  we  have  laboured  so  long  the  better." 

Having  long  been  impressed  with  the  probability  of  the 
cerebellum  being  in  reality  a  compound  organ,  and  not  that 
of  Amativeness  alone,  and  also  thought  it  likely,  from  various 
facts  and  experiments,  that  some  connection  exists  between 
the  cerebellum  and  muscular  power,  we  turned  to  Mr  Atkin- 
son's paper  with  considerable  interest,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
at  least  a  clear  narrative  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  been 
led  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  four  cerebellar  organs  in  addition 
to  that  of  Amativeness,  that  we  might,  like  him,  go  to  Nature, 
and  test  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  in  this  expectation  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed. 
The  first  part  of  the  essay  is  dedicated  almost  exclusively  to 
general  remarks  on  Mesmerism,  answers  to  objections  made 
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against  it,  and  most  useful  suggestions  regarding  various  sources 
of  fallacy  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  mesmeric  pheno- 
mena. It  is  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  concluding  part 
that  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  cerebellar  functions.  Many 
of  his  remarks  are  in  themselves  excellent,  but  there  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  great  want  of  logical  connection  between  them, 
and  a  going  round  and  round  the  subject  under  discussion,  in- 
stead of  a  direct  and  plain  statement  of  ^eusts,  proo&,  and  in- 
ferences. Mr  Atkinson  tMoy  be  correct  in  all  he  says,  but  he 
does  not  afiford  us  the  necessary  means  of  yeri6cation,  by 
shewing  us  connectedly  the  various  steps  by  which  he  was  led 
to  his  discoveries,  nor  does  he  even  tell  very  clearly  what 
these  are.  He  writes  and  reasons  as  if  the  reader  knew  all 
about  them  as  well  as  himself,  and  forgets  to  give  him  that 
knowledge.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  we 
trust  that  the  author  will  revise  the  report  of  his  essay,  and 
give  a  more  distinct  view  of  what  he  has  done,  what  his  views 
are,  and  the  grounds  on  which  his  conclusions  rest.  We  can 
answer  for  ourselves,  that  we  are  at  least  willing  to  be  in- 
structed, and  ready  to  give  him  all  the  credit  which  experi- 
ence may  shew  to  be  his  due. 


LETTER  FROM  DR  F.  J.  GALL  TO  MR  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  BLOSDS.* 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr  Oall  to  Mr  Charles 
Augustus  Bloede,  Secretary  of  Finance  in  Dresden,  after  re- 
ceiving the  second  edition  of  his  Report  of  GalPs  Lectures, 
delivered  in  that  city  in  1805.  The  work  bears  the  following 
title : — "  Dr  F.  J.  Gall's  Lehre  tiber  die  verrichtungen  des 
Gehims,  nach  dessen  u  Dresden  gehaltenen  vorlesungen  in 
einer  fasslichen  ordnung  mit  G^wissenhaJten  Treue  dargestellt 
von  Cari  August  Bloede,  &c.,  Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbess^te 
Aufluge,  Dresden,  1806.*'  The  author  of  this  work  died  in 
1820,  and  then  held  the  title  of  ''  Geheimer  Finanz-Bath"  to 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  original  letter  was  presented  by  Mr 
Augustus  Bloede,  Advocate  in  Dresden,  son  of  the  author  of 
the  Report,  to  the  Chief  Librarian  and  Hofrath  in  Falkenstein, 
and  now  forms  part  of  his  collection  of  autographs.  A  copy, 
from  which  the  following  translation  has  been  made,  was  pre- 
sented, by  Mr  Augustus  Bloede,  to  me  in  Dresden,  in  August 
1843.  Geo.  Combe. 

Mankbeim,  36c&  February  1807. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  28th 

*  Thif  letter  was  accidentally  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  article  <m  Phrenology 
in  Germany. — En. 
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January,  and  am  happy  that  ak-^eady,  on  the  6th  instant,  when 
at  Tiibigen,  on  my  joarney  to  visit  the  asylums  and  penitenti- 
aries, I  anticipate  your  wishes.  It  was  certainly  a  printing 
speculation,  as  had  already  been  twice  the  case,  with  my  pro- 
posed journeys  through  Germany.  How  should  it  occur  to  me, 
if  it  were  my  intention  to  publish  my  opinions,  to  take  the 
labours  of  one  of  my  hearers  for  my  basis  f  I  have  not  hither- 
to taken  the  sliehteiat  part  in  any  thing  that  has  been  said, 
written,  argued,  or  reasoned,  for  or  against  myself,  for  or 
affainst  my  opinions.  Newspapers  and  gazettes  are  least  of  all 
adapted  to  support  or  overturn  truths  or  errors :  these  must 
decide  their  own  fate;  and  on  this  account  I  have  from 
the  first  attached  no  weight  to  such  writings.  I  wished  to 
answer  the  pamphlet  of  Herr  Hofrath  Ackermann  only,  not 
on  account  of  the  force  of  his  arguments,  but  partly  because 
Ackermann  had  promised  a  refutation,  drawn  from  experience, 
which,  however,  ne  has  not  given,  and  partly  because  every 
thing  which,  without  knowing  and  examining  the  facts  of  the 
case,  can  be  misrepresented-— every  thing  which  is  base  and 
degrading — and  every  thing  which  contradicts  itself  on  every 
side,  with  the  most  shameless  effrontery — ^has  been  loudly 
preached  as  my  funeral  sermon  in  the  literary  journals  of  Jena 
and  SalzbuTff. 

I  have  himerto  esteemed  your  exposition  of  my  doctrines  as 
the  best,  and  have  myself  recommended  it  everywhere.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  altogether  anxious  to  see  a  third  edition,  but 
would  prefer,  if  it  would  be  advantageous  to  yourself,  to  see 
the  work  re-written  by  you.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  long 
journey,  seen  so  much,  learned  and  laboured  so  much,  that  my 
system  has  profited  in  like  proportion ;  and  notes  of  my  lec- 
tures were  taken  so  diligently,  both  in  Freibu^  and  Heidel- 
berg (and  such  will  infaUibly  also  be  the  case  in  Tubigen,  where 
I  shall,  in  all  likelihood,  lecture  for  some  days),  that  some 
publication  will  probably  appear  that  might  damage  the  sale 
of  a  mere  third  edition,  even  with  extracts  from  Ackermann. 
From  Tubigen  it  is  my  intention  to  go,  about  the  month  of 
April,  to  Munich,  where  I  shall  remain  for  some  weeks,  pro- 
vided that  enemy  of  all  knowledge  and  reflection — War,  does 
not  make  some  change  of  plan  necessary.  I  have  been  obliged 
in  the  meantime  to  give  up  my  idea  of  going  to  Russia,  and 
will,  perhaps  next  summer,  submit  my  opinions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chamois  and  Cretins  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 
Meanwhile  Herr  HofrcLth  Ackermann  will  again  take  the  field 
against  me,  with  a  reinforcement  from  Jena,  &c.,  and  you  will 
be  enabled  to  make  use  of  my  reply  in  this  warfare  for  your 
new  work.     Remember  me  to  Herr  Hofrath  Bottiger,  and  also 
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to  my  inestimable  friend  Dr  Weigel,  whom  I  beg  you  to  thank 
many  times  in  my  name ;  and  pray  do  not  forget  to  remember 
nie  to  his  wife.     I  wonld  willingly  ask  you  to  do  the  same  to 

many  respected  men  in  Dresden,  for  example  to  Herr  L ^ 

and  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  shewed  us  so  much  kindness  and 
civility.  Shomd  you  wish  to  write  me  again,  address  to  Dr 
Gall,  Tiefenbrun,  near  Pforzheim;  my  parents  forward  me 
everything. — I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  with  much  esteem,  yours 

F.  Joseph  Gall. 


IV.  Our  Library  Table. 

Dr  Brigham'8  Inquiry  concerning  the  Diseasei  andFuncHom 
of  the  Brain,  the  Spinal  Cord^  and  the  Nerves. — Among  other 
questions  of  great  interest  to  the  phrenologist  treated  of  in 
diis  excellent  work,  Dr  Brigham  notices  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Mr  Foville  from  an  extensive  series  of  observations,  shew- 
ing, 1^,  That  morbid  alterations  of  the  cineritious  substance 
of  the  brain  are  directly  connected  with  derangement  of  the 
intellect ;  and,  2dly,  That  those  of  the  medullary  portion  are 
connected  with  disorder  in  the  motive  powers.  We  have  at 
different  times  adduced  both  facts  and  arguments  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  grey  or  cineritious  substance  plays  a  more 
important  part  than  the  medullary,  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  mental  faculties.  Dr  Brigham  expresses  himself  as  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Foville's  conclusions,  and  quotes  in  sap- 
port  of  them  the  following  anatomical  facts  and  arguments, 
from  Grainyefs  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
the  Spinal  Cord.  ^'  A  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  present 
question  is,  that  this  grey  matter  increases  in  quantity  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  nervous  energy.  We  learn  from  a  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  brain,  that  the  intellectual  operations  be- 
come diversified  and  energetic  in  proportion  as  the  grey  sub- 
stance is  accumulated  ;  and  that  it  is  in  this  respect  especially, 
more  than  in  that  of  relative  volume,  that  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  differ  when  compared  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  human  cerebrum,  the  great  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
of  the  very  large  proportion  of  its  grey  matter,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  nerves  attached  to  its  base.  A  very  accurate 
test  of  the  intelligence  possessed  by  different  animals,  and 
even  by  different  individuals  of  the  human  species,  is  thus 
afforded  by  the  development  of  the  convolutions,  or,  in  other 
>\ords,  of  the  grey  substance  ;  for  the  so-called  convolutions 
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of  the  brain  are  only  another  illustration  of  that  principle  so 
beautifully  displayed  ih  the  formation  of  the  glands,  according 
to  which  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  material  is  contained 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.  But  the  condition  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  at  the  time  of  birth,  afibrds,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point.  At  that  period,  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is  well  known  to  be  very  defec- 
tive ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  convolutions  are,  as  it  were, 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  formation,  being  only  marked  out 
by  superficial  fissures,  almost  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain ;  whilst,  at  this  identical  period,  the  spinal  cord,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  development  of  its  fibrous  part  (which,  as 
will  be  subsequently  shewn,  is  allied  with  the  exercises  of  Sen- 
sation and  Volition;,  contains  a  larger  quantity,  proportionally, 
of  grey  matter,  than  it  does  in  the  adult ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  according  to  the  remark  of  Professor  Arnold,  that 
matter  which  in  the  adult  is  placed  so  deeply  in  the  interior, 
approaches  much  nearer  the  external  surface.    Now,  at  this 

E articular  time,  the  true  cerebral  functions,  consisting  of  the 
itellectual  faculties,  Sensation  and  Volition,  are  almost  en- 
tirely, if  not  for  a  brief  period,  totally  wanting ;  whilst  the 
true  spinal  functions  are  in  full  activity.  It  is  mipossible  to 
adduce  any  more  striking  proof  than  this,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  extent  of  the  power  inherent  in  the  nervous  system,  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  grey  matter.  Professor  Tiedemann, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  development  of  the  brain,  has  in- 
cidentally mentioned  a  fact  which  bears  on  this  inquiry  ;  he 
has  found  that,  in  the  torpedo,  there  is  a  mass  of  grey  substance 

E laced  in  connection  with  the  fifth  and  eighth  nerves  supply- 
Bg  the  electrical  organs,  larger  in  size  tiban  the  cerebellum 
itself;  whilst  in  the  common  skate  no  such  mass  exists.  An 
exactly  analogous  fact  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  lobe  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  for,  in  animals  distin- 
guished by  the  acuteness  of  their  smell,  that  body  is  remark- 
ably large  when  contrasted  with  those  in  which  that  sense  is 
less  penect.  The  object  of  such  formation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  is  evidently  to  generate  power.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  corroboration  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  that 
the  grey  matter  is  only  met  with  in  those  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  which  are  known  to  be  the  seat  of  power ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  encephalon,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  ganglions ;  it 
is  wantine,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Munro  to  the 
contrary,  m  those  parts,  namely,  the  nerves,  which  are  proved 
not  to  have  the  c^ability  of  originating  power."  We  submit 
these  remarks  to  our  readers  without  comment,  because  we 
hope,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  return  to  the  subject.     In  the 
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mean  time,  as  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  extensive  and 
careful  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  grey  matter  will 
ultimately  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
philosophy  of  inind,  which  Phrenology  has  not  yet  succeeded 
m  solving,  we  are  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  Dr  Brigham's 
work,  as  one  in  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  in- 
structive information. 

Letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peely  on  the  Respon- 
eibUity  of  Monomaniacs  for  the  Crime  of  Murder,  By  James 
Stark,  M.D.,  &c.~-The  object  of  this  singular  production  is 
to  demonstrate — ^for  the  author  aims  at  nothing  less — ^that  me- 
dical men,  juries,  and  the  public,  are  entirely  wrong  in  main- 
taining that  deeds  of  violence,  originating  in  monomaniacal 
excitement  or  delusion,  ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  in- 
famy and  punishment  generally  supposed  to  be  due  only  to 
deliberate  crime.  So  far  from  having  any  sjrmpathy  with 
the  views  which  he  denounces,  Dr  Stark  contends  that,  in  cases 
like  those  of  Bellingham  and  M ^Naughten,  the  existence  of 
monomania,  even  if  proved,  does  not  impair  the  murderous 
character  of  the  act  itself,  and  ought  not  to  affect  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  perpetrator;  He  holds  it  contrary  alike 
to  religion,  law,  and  reason,  that  monomaniacs  who  either  kill 
or  attempt  to  kill  any  one,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law,  and  their  memories  rendered  in- 
famous by  a  public  execution  ! 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  numerous  occa- 
sions on  which,  in  common  with  some  oi  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  age,  we  have  advocated  as  true,  principles  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  Dr  Stark,  his  propositions,  thus 
simply  stated,  will  appear  somewhat  startling.  For  our  own 
part,  we  confess  that  we  read  page  after  page  of  the  letter 
before  us  with  unusual  care,  and  a  constant  apprehension  of 
having  mistaken  the  author's  meaning,  before  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  the  line  of  arsfu- 
ment  he  assumed,  and  in  the  sweeping  denunciations  which 
he  levelled  against  the  competency  of  those  among  his  pro- 
fessional brediren  who  had  devoted  their  chief  attention  to 
the  subject,  to  form  any  opinion  worth  listening  to,  on  the 
sound  or  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  consequent  responsibility 
or  non-responsibility  of  persons  accused  of  crimes.  At  last, 
however,  we  could  no  longer  doubt ;  and  after  finishing  the 
perusal  of  Dr  Stark's  letter,  surprise  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  on  finding  that  a  well-educated  professional  man 
like  Dr  Stark,  of  great  zeal  and  industry,  and  considerable 
talent,  could  do  so  little  as  he  has  accomplished  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  support  an  unsound,  although  still  a 
popular  cause. 
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The  grand  error  into  which  Dr  Stark  seems  to  us  to  have 
fallen,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of  misleading  him 
throughout,  consists  in  his  assuming,  as  indeed  the  Judges  and 
law  of  England  do  theoretically  (for  they  dare  not  act  upon  it), 
that,  to  constitute  responsibility,  in  any  circumstances^  it  is  enough 
to  be  able  merely  to  know  right  from  wrong, — a  position,  from  the 
unflinching  practical  application  of  which  every  humane  and 
unprejudiced  mind  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity 
will  shrink  with  something  approaching  to  horror.  Dr  Stark  is 
loud  and  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  folly  of  theorizing,  and 
of  preferring  professional  "  opinions"  to  plain  conmion-sense 
**  facts"  in  questions  of  this  kind,  and  declares  that  "  the  me- 
dical witnesses  seem,  in  every  case,  to  have  forgotten  that  they 
are  there  as  witnesses  to  prove  facts,  not  to  give  opinions.'*  In 
a  preceding  paragraph,  he  first  assures  his  readers  that  "  me- 
dical men,  from  the  long  habit  of  viewing  certain  theories 
as  facts,  have,  generally  speaking,  most  illogically  constructed 
minds ;"  and  then  adds,  that  "  I  cannot  understand  why  judge 
and  jury  allow  the  opinions  of  such  men  to  guide  them,  as  if 
they  themselves  could  not  form  a  more  unbiassed  and  more 
just  opinion  from  the  facts  brought  out  in  evidence'*  (p.  36). 
Dr  Stark,  accordingly,  accounts  for  his  having  himself  escaped 
the  contagion  of  the  fabe  humanity  which  seeks  to  shelter  the 
monomaniac  from  punishment  and  infamy,  by  stating  that  he 
has  wholly  discarded  "  theory,"  and  been  guided  exclusively 
by  **  facts"  and  practical  experience ;  while  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  following  opinion  alone,  have  wandered  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  mire  of  untenable  conclusions. 

With  regard  to  Dr  Stark's  ill-considered  tirade  against  the 
competency  of  medical  witnesses  to  give  useful  evidence  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  we  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  re- 
marks on  page  387  in  answer  to  Dr  Forbes's  review.  At  the  same 
time,  we  admit  that  if  Dr  Stark  and  the  Judges  were  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that,  in  all  chrcumstances,  the  simple  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  is  sufficient  to  constitute  responsibility 
for  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  monomaniacs,  the  rest  of  his 
reasoning  woidd  not  be  so  objectionable.  But  so  far  from  this 
assumption  being  of  universal  application,  we  know  that,  in 
many  cases,  sudb  as  those  of  Martin  and  Hadfield,  the  Judges 
themselves  shrank  from  its  consequences,  and  declared  the  ac- 
cused to  be  insane  and  irresponsible,  although  both  of  them  were 
proved  to  have  been  as  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong 
as  the  public  prosecutor  himself.  Dr  Stark  scouts  '^  opinions,'' 
wUle  he  has  a  great  relish  for  *'  facts ;"  but  how  can  his  fun- 
damental assumption  of  the  inseparable  connection  of  respon- 
sibility with  '*  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong"  be  reconciled 
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to  the  many  cases  to  be  met  with  in  every  asylum  of  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  violence  co-existing  with  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  its  criminal  nature  ?  Of  tiiis  Pinel  gives  an  in- 
structive example  (§  117)  in  a  maniac  who,  he  says,  would 
have  puzzled  Locke  and  Condillac  (and  Dr  Stark,  too,  we  sus- 
pect), and  who  after  long  lucid  intervals  used  to  be  suddenly 
seized  with  "  a  phrenzied  fury  (fureur  forcen^)  which  irresis- 
tibly impelled  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  weapon  he  could  find 
to  kill  with  it  the  first  person  he  could  meet,  and  a  sort  ofin^ 
ternal  strife  which  he  constantly  felt  between  the  ferocious  im- 
pulse of  a  destructive  instinct,  and  the  profound  horror  with 

WHICH  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CRIME  INSPIRED  HIM."      "  His  wifo,  iu 

spite  of  the  tenderness  he  felt  for  her,  narrowly  escaped  be- 
coming its  victim,  as  he  had  just  time  to  warn  her  to  fly." 
The  patient  himself  was  reduced  to  despair  by  the  internal 
conflict,  and  attempted  suicide  for  relief.  Here,  then,  Dr 
Stark^s  test  of  responsibility — a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
—was  present  in  even  painful  strength,  and  yet  the  patient,  im- 
pelled by  a  morbid  violence  which  he  felt  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol, implored  that  he  might  be  instantly  restrained  by  force 
as  the  only  way  of  preventing  him  from  sacrificing  in  his  fury, 
not  his  enemy  or  his  tormentor,  but  t/te  friend  whom  he  loved/ 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  test,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  accuracy 
of  which  Dr  Stark  himself  cannot  call  in  question  ?  and  yet  in 
his  horror  of  theory,  so  strangely  does  he  view  such  facts,  that 
if  the  patient's  warning  had  not  been  instantly  acted  upon, 
and  a  life  had  in  consequence  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ill-judsed 
delay,  Dr  Stark  would,  simply  from  the  patient's  possessmg 
the  power  of  discriminating  right  from  wrong  ^  have  deemed  it 
right  to  hand  him  over,  branded  as  a  murderer,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  executioner,  and  thus  brought  infamy  not  only 
upon  the  patient,  but  upon  all  connected  with  him  !  Even  as 
it  was,  he  ought,  perhaps,  as  a ''  logical"  man,  to  have  sent  him 
at  once  to  the  gallows  instead  of  keeping  him  under  restraint, 
because  the  a>ctive  will  to  destroy  life  was  present,  and  its  ex- 
ercise was  prevented  only  by  force.  To  our  *'  illogically  con- 
structed minds,'*  however,  the  non-responsibility  of  such  a 
being  as  Pinel  here  describes  is  so  glaringly  self  evident,  that 
we  should  almost  feel  ashamed  in  attempting  to  prove  it  by 
argument ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  if  the  responsibi- 
lity of  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  a  person  similarly  afiected 
were  thrown  upon  Dr  Stark  himself,  he  would  hesitate  long 
before  he  would  deliberately  add  infamy  to  misfortune,  and 
visit  the  obvious  consequences  of  disease  with  the  moral  de- 
gradation inseparable  from  crime.  Many  other  facts  equally 
conclusive  might  be  adduced  with  ease,  but  in  a  matter  of 
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principle,  a  single  case  of  an  unequivocal  character  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  reader's  judgment. 

If  responsibility  is  to  be  measured  by  the  legal  definitions 
b(  insanity  adopted  in  an  age  when  its  nature  was  wholly  un* 
known  to  both  physicians  and  legislators,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, it  was  morally  impossible  to  lay  down  correct  prin- 
ciples of  evidence  applicable  to  all  cases,  then  Dr  Stark  is,  we 
repeat,  perfectly  correct  in  maintaining  that  monomaniacs,  who 
destroy  life,  ought  to  be  hanged  as  well  as  ordinary  murderers. 
But  while  we  cheerfully  make  this  admission,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal our  opinion  that  he  might  have  exercised  his  talents  much 
more  use^lly  in  endeavouring  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
insanity,  and  throw  light  upon  the  connection  not  unfre- 
quently  subsisting  between  crime  and  diseased  action  of  the 
brain,  and  consequently  in  affording  to  the  legislator  sounder 
principles  of  action,  than  he  has  done  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
bolster  up,  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  erroneous  and  anti- 
quated principles  and  definitions,  which  originally  derived 
their  existence  and  severity  from  the  ignorance  of  a  barbarous 
age,  and  from  carrying  out  which,  even  those  who  solemnly 
propound  them  as  the  just  and  unalterable  law  of  the  landf, 
are  compelled  to  shrink  in  the  numerous  exceptional  cases  to 
which  they  themselves  feel  them  to  be  wholly  inapplicable. 

The  Zoistf  No.  II.  for  July  1843,  contains  twelve  articles 
on  crime,  insanity.  Mesmerism,  and  Phrenology,  most  of  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have  implicitly  adopted 
the  views  of  its  conductors,  Drs  Elliotson  and  Engledue.  The 
ninth  article,  on  "  Dr  EUiotson's  and  Mr  Prideaux's  cases  of 
cures  by  Mesmerism,"  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  our  pro- 
fessional readers,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  an 
abstract  of  some  of  them.  A  few  of  the  articles — and  tiiey  are 
the  best  in  the  number — ^are  written  in  a  rational  and  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  but  others  of  a  far  less  instructive  kind  abound 
in  fierce  and  intolerant  denunciations  of  all  who  difi^er  in  opi- 
nion from  their  writers.  We  regret  this,  because  Phrenolo- 
gists, who  know  so  well  that  the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate 
derives  its  origin  from  sheer  abuse  of  over-excited  animal  pro- 
pensities, ought  to  be  ashamed  of  giving  way  to  such  self- 
exaltation  and  bitterness  of  invective.  Of  this  we  have  such  a 
glaring  example  in  their  treatment  of  Serjeant  Adams,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  it.  In  a  letter  in  our 
January  number,  on  the  subject  of  the  Phrenological  Asso- 
ciation, Serjeant  Adams  stated,  that  *'he  understood"  that 
many  of  the  audience  had  retired  before  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr  Engledue  for  his  opening  address  was  brought  forward  ; 
but  added,  "  This  I  cannot  vouch  for  y'  he  himself  having  pre- 
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vioiisly  gone  away  in  disgust.     In  this  supposition,  it  appears, 
Serjeant  Adams  was  mistaken  ;  but  in  what  terms  is  lie  mis- 
take corrected  by  the  Zoist  1     In  the  course  of  half  a  page  it 
is  spoken  of  by  one  of  its  chief  writers,  under  the  signature  of 
L.  E.  G.  E.,  as  if  it  had  been  a  positive  "  statement,"  and  de- 
nounced as  "glaringly  false,^  and  "a wilful  exaggeration."  The 
Zoist  then  assures  us,  that  Serjeant  Adams  never  "  could  have 
heard  such  a  report."     "  It  suited  his  purpose,  and  evidently 
suited  his  tasley  to  propagate,  in  the  only  journal  at  the  time 
devoted  to  our  science,  this  barefaced  invention.  The  language 
of  mendacity  and  deception  is  not  only  a  dishonourable,  but  is  a 
dangerous  weapon — when  it  strikes,  there  is  a  recoil-blow  ten 
times  more  fatal."     L.  E.  G.  E.,  who  uses  these  expressions, 
is  the  same  writer  who,  in  an  eloquent  article  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Zoist,  proclaims  the  principle  so  often  insisted  on 
by  ourselves,  that  "  man's  perfect  happiness  must  result  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties^^  and  adds,'  "  that  these 
must  be  the  monitors  coyistantlt/  dictating  not  otily  what  is  right 
and  just,  in  the  actions  of  the  individual,  but^Iso  in  prompt- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  increasing  efforts  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  race'*  (p.  19).     Tested  by  this  principle,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  his  own  language  just  quoted  %     In  the 
first  place,  the  Zoist  assumes,  by  implication,  that  Serjeant 
Adams  gave  a  positive  statement,  and  yet  afterwards  unguard- 
edly admits  it  to  have  been  only  a  "  report."     Next,  the  Zoist 
modestly  assumes  the  prerogative  of  omniscience,  and  affirms 
that  the  Serjeant  ^^  never  could  have  heard  such  a  report  T^ 
Advancing  another  step,  he  then  informs  us,  that  "  it  suited 
Serjeant  Adams'  purpose"  (what  purpose  ?),  "  and  evidently 
suited  his  taste,"  to  give  out  *'  a  barefaced  invention,**  and  to 
use  the  language  of  **  mendacity  and  deception ;"  and,  lastly, 
he  warns  us  that  the  recoil-blow  of  falsehood  comes  back  with 
tenfold  force  upon  the  falsifier!!     Have  these  expressions, 
then,  sprung  from  *'  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments^* 
and  been  dictated  by  a  monitor  whose  object  is  to  prompt 
us  to  what  is  ^^just  and  right  f     We  shall  not  insult  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  by  any  comment.     The  Zoist  may 
imagine  that  we  make  these  remarks  on  its  intolerant  bad 
taste,  because  we  feel  sore  from  its  attacks  upon  ourselves.  We 
have  no  objection  to  its  entertaining  this  opinion,  but,  never- 
theless, we  are  conscious  that  we  speak  "  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,"  and  that  we  shall  gladly  hail  all  legitimate  efforts 
of  the  Zoist  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  shall  rejoice 
if  these  aberrations  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  mere  animal  ebul- 
litions of  its  early  age.     Cerebral  physiologists,  as  they  are  sa 
fond  of  calling  themselves^  if  consistent,  ought  to  be  the  last 
men  on  earth  to  throw  out  such  wholesale  aq)ersions  on  the 
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motives  and  moral  character  of  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion. 

The  People^ 8  Phrenological  Journal^  Part  VI,  and  VII,  for 
Augutt  and  September  1843.  This  Journal  proceeds  still  with 
eonisiderable  spirit  and  success,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  editor  has  taken  in  good  part  the  strictures  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  in  our  last  Number  on  the  non-acknowledgment 
of  the  sources  of  articles  borrowed  from  our  own  and  other 
pages.  He  promises  not  to  err  in  this  respect  in  future ;  and  as 
his  object  is  the  same  as  our  own,  we  have  no  objection  to 
his  occasionally  profiting  by  our  labours,  provided  Uie  aid  be 
openly  acknowledged.  Mesmerism,  as  in  the  preceding 
Numbers,  occupies  a  good  deal  of  space,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dr  Buchanan's 
neurological  ex{)eriments  at  Boston,''  is  given  with  much 
gravity,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  advanced  by 
it  one  step  more  towards  the  adoption  of  Dr  Buchanan's 
strange  groupes  of  organs,  or  the  altered  locality  of  those 
previously  held  by  phrenologists  to  be  ascertained.  If  Dr 
Buchanan  be  correct  in  his  description  of  the  situations  and 
functions  of  even  the  twentieth  part  of  his  thousand  and 
one  organs,  we  shall  be  much  inclined  to  give  up  our  phreno- 
logical faith  altogether,  and  believe  that  we  have  been  living 
under  a  monomaniacal  delusion  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
the  short  notice  of  the  "  Phrenological  Association,"  at  p.  280, 
we  find  Dr  Elliotson  reported  as  stating,  that  he ''  Iiad  never  been 
able  to  affect  more  than  four  organ^^  Benevolence,  Attachment, 
Destructiveness,  and  Pride,"  during  the  mesmeric  state-  This 
is  a  very  singular  fact,  and,  considering  the  facility  with  which 
other  mesmerizers,  without  a  hundredth  part  of  Dr  Elliotson's 
experience,  are  alleged  to  excite  all  or  most  of  the  phrejaolo- 
gical  organs,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  circumstance.  How 
does  Dr  Elliotson  account  for  it,  if,  indeed^  it  be  not  an  errcu: 
of  the  reporter,  which,  however,  it  must  surely  be  ? 

The  Phreno-Magnet,  VI,  VIL,  and  VIII,  Jor  July,  August, 
and  September,  goes  on  vigorously  in  its  vocation,  and  increases 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  wonders  which  it  narrates.  We  do  not 
make  this  remark  either  sarcastically  or  as  implying  a  suspicion 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  contributors.  But,  as 
pointed  out  in  several  of  the  articles  in  the  Phreno-Magnet 
itself,  there  are  so  many  soiurces  of  fkllacy  in  the  conducting 
of  mesmeric  experiments,  and  ia  tlie  interpretation  of  their 
results,  that  extreme  caution,  and  the  most  rigid  investigation 
of  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  are  more  imperatively 
called  for  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of  research.  The 
more  wonderful  the  phenomena  observed,  the  more  reason  for 
their  varied  and  repeated  verification  before  proclaiming  them 
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to  llie  world.  We  are  desirous  of  the  freest  and  most  fSrarless 
inquiry,  but  can  place  confidence  only  where  adequate  skill 
and  prudence  are  exhibited  in  conducting  it.  Mr  Spencer 
Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Phreno-Magnet,  may  consider  these  re- 
marks as  only  another  proof  of  our  clannish  tendency  to  under- 
rate English  talent,  and  repeat  the  expression  of  his  disj^a- 
sure,  that  we  haye  not  given  a  full  narrative  of  his  diaeovmes, 
embracing,  as  they  do,  so  many  new  and  undreamt  of  oi^ians, 
sc»ne  of  tibem,  prima  fadej  little  less  extravagant  than  tiiose 
of  Dr  Buchanan.  The  reason,  however,  of  our  conduct,  is 
simply,  that  we  have  now  seen  something  of  Phreno-Mag- 
netism,  and  read  a  great  deal  more,  and  that,  while  we  admit 
the  production  of  very  extraordinary  mental  phenomena  dur» 
ing  what  is  called  the  mesmeric  state,  and  anticipate  much 
new  light  from  their  careful  study,  we  see  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  Phreno-Maffnet  itself,  ample  cause  for  the  exer- 
cise of  greater  caution,  both  in  the  observation  of  the  facts, 
and  in  the  inferences  so  hastily  deduced  from  them.  We  are 
roundly  told  of  the  positive  discovery  of  many  new  organs  by 
Mesmerism,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  those  already  known  to 
phrenologists ;  and  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  cases  by  which 
they  are  said  to  be  proved,  how  vague  and  unsatisfactory  are 
most  of  them,  and  especially  those  contributed  by  corre^ond- 
ents  ?  At  page  183  of  the  July  Phreno-Magnet,  for  example, 
Mr  Pennington  narrates  a  case,  and  adds,  th^t,  '^  when  making 
observations  on  Phreno-Magnetism,  I  have  found  that  when 
Order  was  touched  in  the  head  of  this  female,  Combativenes9 
instantly  became  excited.  I  account  for  the  case  in  this  way : 
—The  magnetic  fluid  strikes  in  direct  lines,  and,  as  Order  is 
on  a  line  with  Combativeness,  when  the  former  is  touched,  the 
latter  (which  is  a  much  larger  organ),  becomes  excited.  This 
may  account  for  some  of  the  apparent  discreptmeies  in  Phreno- 
Magnetism  which  are  sometimes  observed.'^'  Mr  Spencer  EUl 
receives  the  fact  as  here  stated,  and  only  remarks  in  a  note, 
^^  This  may  be  the  right  view ;  but  we  take  the  phenomenon 
described  as  a  manifestation  of  one  of  those  organs  for  the 
discovery  of  which  we  have  been  so  abused  in  the  Zoist  and 
elsewhere."  On  all  this  we  need  only  remark,  that  we  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  with  a  professed  contribu- 
tion to  science  involving  in  equal  space  so  entire  an  absence 
of  the  proper  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  so  many  unwarranted  as- 
sumptions. First,  we  are  iold,  when  Order  was  touched, 
Combativeness  was  excited.  This  is  a  plain  statement,  cer- 
tainly «  but  the  inference  it  would  lead  to,  when  considered 
per  se,  would  be,  that  C!ombativeness  is  seated  near  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  that  being  the  point  of  contact.  Mr 
Pennington,  however,  gets  over  tiiis  difficulty  very  easily, 
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by  informing  us  that  ''  the  magnetic  fluid  strikes  in  direct 
lines,''  and  entering  at  Order  goes  through  to  Combativeness 
and  excites  it.  This  explanation  is  also  simple  enough,  but  19 
it  either  self-evident  or  proved  ?  Far  from  it.  Is  there  a 
magnetic  fluid  \  And  does  it  strike  in  direct  lines  1  These 
are  two  things  first  to  be  proved  before  they  can  be  applied 
to  explain  any  other  difficulty.  Braid^s  book  on  Neurypnology 
not  only  denies  that  there  is  any  fluid,  magnetic  or  otherwise, 
in  operation  in  producing  the  mesmeric  state,  but  demon- 
strates that  similar  phenomena,  at  least,  are  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  any  such  fluid.  Again,  Mr  Pennington 
does  not  say  a  word  to  shew  either  that  the  supposed  fluid 
does  strike  in  direct  Ikies,  or  that  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
"  direct"  line  really  did  lead  to  Combativeness ;  and  yet  a 
little  lateral  inclination  of  the  finger  which  transmitted  *'  the 
magnetic  fluid,"  could  make  the  direct  line  proceed  towards 
Self-Esteem  or  Adhesiveness  as  easily  as  to  Combativeness. 
Another  difficulty,  wholly  overlooked  by  Mr  Pennington,  is 
to  explain  why  the  magnetic  fluid  should  traverse  the  brain 
not  in  the  line  of,  but  cu^oss,  its  constituent  fibres,  and  yet 
excite  none  of  them  till  it  reached  those  of  Combative- 
ness !  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  Combativeness  being  a  ''  much 
larger  organ"^  than  that  of  Order,  as  if  that  were  a  rea- 
son, but,  that  it  is  so,  he  nowhere  attempts  to  shew.  Mr 
Pennmgton  considers  his  facts  and  explanations  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  he  thinks  other  ^'  apparent  discrepancies"  in  Phreno- 
Mesmerism  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  No  doubt 
they  may ;  but  will  any  thinking  mind  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  explanation  1  We  also  have  seen  discrepancies  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  in  which,  when  one  organ  was  touched,  the  func- 
tions of  another  and  remoter  organ  were  excited ;  but  the  in- 
ference we  drew  from  them  was,  that  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  wav  of  accurate  and  varied  enquiry  before  we  could 
be  warranted  m  drawing  any  positive  conclusions  from  them ; 
and  notwithstanding  Mr  Spencer  Hall's  ingenious  views  of 
the  action  of  sympathy,  as  explanatory  of  such  phenomena, 
we  still  continue  of  our  own  opinion.  In  his  zeal  and  truth- 
fulness we  have  entire  confidence,  but  not  in  his  philosophical 
caution  in  admitting  new  organs.  We  do  not  believe,  any 
more  than  himself,  that  all  the  Phrenological  organs  which 
exist  in  nature  have  been  already  discovered,  or  that  none  of 
those  believed  to  be  single  are  in  reality  compound  organs. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  some  of  the  supposed 
single  organs  will  one  day  be  proved  to  be  compounds  of  two 
or  more  organs,  and  also,  that  additional  organs  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  is,  therefore,  not  from  preconceived  disbelief  that 
we  scruple  to  admit  Mr  HalPs  new  discoveries,  but  simply 
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from  seeing  no  adeqiiate  proofe  of  their  reality.  Both  he  and 
Mr  Atkinson  are  consequently  perfectly  right  when  they  re- 
proach us  with  saying,  that  if  we  did  not  speak,  it  was  be- 
cause "  in  fact  they  (we)  did  not  know  what  to  say^  €md^  there^ 
forey  with  all  Scotch  prudence,  just  held  their  (our)  tongue  io 
see  how  the  matter  would  go  J*''  This,  we  may  aad,  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  still  mean  to  act,  because  it  seems  to  us  \be 
only  one  in  accordance,  not  only  with  our  "  Scotch  prudence," 
but  with  the  clearest  dictates  of  a  sound  philosophy.  When 
we  shall  have  seen  more,  and  shall  know  better  what  to 
SAY,  neither  Mr  Hall  nor  Mr  Atkinson  shall  have  cause  to 
complain  of  our  silence. 


CatU  of  Shdls  of  Various  Races  hrovght  to  Fr<mce  by  M.  Dunumtier. — 
Dr  Caldwell,  in  a  work  published  last  rear,  says, — **  During  my  recent 
sojourn  in  Paris,  the  sloop  of  war  Astrolabe  returned  from  a  three 
years'  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  Pacific,  the  Southern  ocean,  and 
the  Asiatic  seas.  And  in  her^  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  was  M.  Da- 
moutier,  a  very  skilful  phrenologist,  under  express  oraers  from  govern- 
ment to  take  accurate  plaster  casts,  with  their  necessary  accompani- 
ments, of  the  heads  of  the  diflPerent  races  of  different  races  and  varie- 
ties of  men,  inhabiting  the  various  places  she  might  visit  Nor  had  the 
orders  been  either  disobeyed  or  slighted.  M.  Dumoutier,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent mechanist,  as  well  as  a  phrenologist,  and  long  versed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  modelling  and  moulding,  brought  home  with  him,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government,  well  executed  casts  of  about  fifty  varieties  of  the 
human  head  (the  shades  of  complexion  and  the  characters  of  the  hair 
being  also  represented)  from  the  several  places,  whether  insular  or  con- 
tinental, at  which  the  Astrolabe  had  touched.  And  those  casts  were 
deposited,  for  the  instruction  of  students  and  lovers  of  natural  history, 
in  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  that  unrivalled  establishment, 
the  '  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  where,  in  company  with  M.  Dumoutier,  and  a 
few  others  of  the  savans  of  France,  I  passed  many  hours  in  a  careful  in- 
spection of  them.  When  I  left  Paris,  the  official  Report  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  not  yet  appeared ;  but,  according  to  the  information  com- 
mhnicated  to  me  on  the  subject,  it  will  contain  an  account  of  the  ani- 
mal, intellectual,  and  moral  developments,  characters  and  conditions  of 
the  tribes  and  nations,  to  whose  heads  it  will  relate  ;  with  as  much  of 
their  origin  and  kindred-connexions,  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  ^- 
neral  philosophy,  as  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  as  could  be 
conveniently  embodied  in  a  document  of  the  kind.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  so  liberal,  wise,  and  decisive  a  measure,  by  so  enlightened  and  in- 
fluential a  nation  as  France,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  awakening  and 
beneficial  efiect,  on  other  nations,  toward  the  further  promotion  and 
final  establishment  of  Phrenology,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world." 

In  the  Report  by  M.  Arago,  and  other  commissioners  to  the  French 
Academy,  upon  the  scientific  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  Astrolabe  and 
Z^ee,  the  labours  of  M.  Dumoutier  are  spoken  of  in  the  following 
terras : —         * 

'*  Another  great  advantage  which  was  possessed  by  this  expedition, 
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was^  that  it  had  been  able  to  secare  the  co-opemtion  as  auxiliaty  sur- 
geon of  Mens.  Dumoutier,  so  well  known  as  a  scientific  phrenologist, 
and  for  taking  casts  in  plaster. 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  shew  to  the  Academy  some  facts  and  ex- 
amples^ chosen  from  the  various  species  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

'^  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  to  which  we  desire  principally  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Academy^  is  the  rich  and  numerous  collection  of  skulls^  and  of  casts 
moulded  from  nature  of  the  races  of  men  in  different  stages  of  civiliza^ 
tion. 

^'  It  is  due  to  M.  Dumoutier  to  state,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  this  valuable  portion  of  the  collection  is  entbrely 
owing  to  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

'*  Up  to  this  time^  certainly,  modem  navigators  had  neglected  almost 
entirely  this  part  of  their  mission^ — ^the  history  of  the  human  species^ 
through  the  races  and  varieties  which  have  peopled  the  isles  of  the  South 
Seas  m>m  the  Patagonian  to  ^e  Malay  and  Chmese.  Since  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook,  all  we  have  known  has  been  drawn  from  descriptions^ 
or  from  sketches,  rarely  coloured,  and  more  rarely  the  size  of  nature : 
such  specimens  or  casts  as  have  been  brought  have  often  displayed  more 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  than  afforded  any  correct  information  concerning 
the  original.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  M.  Dumoutier  is  the  col- 
lecting casts  (moulded  upon  the  living  natives)  of  one  or  two  individuals 
of  each  race,  sometimes  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  sex,  and 
coloured  after  nature.  To  accomplish  this  there  was  required  not  only 
much  artistical  skill,  but  great  tact  and  perseverance,  to  induce  the 
natives,  all  more  or  less  savage,  to  allow  their  heads  or  hair  to  be 
touched ;  it  being  considered  by  them  as  very  irreligious ;  and  when  they 
were  persuaded  to  submit,  it  was  not  always  that  they  would  allow  the 
plaster  to  harden  on  their  fiice ;  thus  the  operation  was  not  always  com- 
plete. Many  of  the  savages  would  breal  the  mould  away  before  it 
became  solid.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  M.  Dumoutier 
has  brought  home  51  busts,  four  from  the  Gambia  Isles  (thanks  to  the 
French  missionaries)  two  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  several  from  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  There  are  two  masks  moulded  from  sculp- 
tured busts  by  the  natives  of  the  latter  place.  The  whole  collection 
includes  busts  of  nearly  all  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Seas.  Unfortu- 
nately, before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  M.  Dumoutier  found  him- 
self in  want  of  the  principal  thing  to  enable  him  to  proceed — ^plaster ; 
not  having  embarked  a  sufficient  quantity  in  France. 

'^  Besides  these  busts,  the  expedition  did  not  neglect  to  procure  skele- 
tons, or  at  least  the  skuUs  of  different  races,  to  the  number  of  more  than  60. 
In  this  part  of  their  mission  they  found  difficulties  no  less  than  in  taking 
the  casts,  on  account  of  the  religious  respect  with  which  all  these  peo- 
ple, considered  savages,  preserve  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  Upon  thb 
point  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  natives  of  a  most  ferocious  tribe  of 
the  Malays,  of  whom  M.  Dumoutier  requested  a  skull,  offering  him 
silver  in  exchange ;  he  offered  to  go  and  decapitate  an  enemy  immediately 
for  him,  and  give  him  the  skull,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  touch  the 
bones  resting  in  the  tomb.  Similar  instances  occurred  among  the  natives 
of  the  Isles  of  Viti. 

"  In  concluding  what  we  have  to  remark  upon  this  portion  of  the 
labours  of  the  parties  sailing  in  the  Astrolabe  and  the  Z^^e,  in  order 
to  show  the  importance  of  them,  is  to  remind  the  Academy  how  much 
the  materials  collected  will  tend  to  confirm,  to  rectify,  or  to  destroy,  the 
cerebral  system  of  Gall,  in  regard  to  the  exterior  or  the  skull  being  in- 
dicative of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  use 
diligence  and  dispatch  in  the  accumulation  of  similar  facts :  the  inva- 
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wmA  of  the  Europeans  tending  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  ksaen  tlie 
number  of  native  mbabitants.  An  example  on  this  point  is  given  by  IL 
Dumoutier :  on  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen^  there  are  onlj 
40  of  the  aboriginal  inhiibitants^  and  only  om  birth  had  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

'*  Sixty  years  have  sufficed  to  produce  this  alteration,  and  no  other  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place  amoug  the  unfortu- 
nate natives.  Id  the  year  1824,  there  were  natives  340 — 180  males,  160 
females ;  in  1840  there  remained  only  40,  5  only  of  whom  were  females." 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  presented  to  the  officers  and  scien- 
tific men,  and  to  M.  Dumoutier,  for  the  iibility  they  had  displayed,  and 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  information  they  had  amassed. 

Progresi  of  Phrenology. — The  proness  of  Phrenology  towards  general 
acceptance  is  very  significantly  ana  satis&ctorily  indicated  by  ue  fre- 
quency with  which  we  find  in  the  popular  works  of  the  day,  phrenologi- 
cal descriptions  of  remarkable  men  or  classes  of  men.  To-day  I  have 
noticed  two  instances  of  this  which  have  struck  me  much^  and  which  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  a  place  among  your  short  notes.  1.  In  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  Friday,  June  2,  the  correspondent  who  styles  himself  '^  One 
who  has  whistled  at  the  plough,"  thus  describes  the  famous  Dr  Pusey, 
'*  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  head,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
fabric,  so  insubstantial,  with  a  brow  so  full,  so  lofty,  so  dome-bke,  as  Dr 
Pusey's,  save  that  of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  locally  known  in  my  native 

country  as  Sandy  Doughty,  of  Pinkerton  Hill Dr  Puaey 

has  no  remarkable  development  of  the  reflective  faculties,  as  seen  phreno- 
logically,  nor  as  heard  in  nis  discourse  of  yesterday,  nor,  so  &r  as  I  can 
discover,  as  shewn  in  his  literary  productions.  But,  phrenologicaDy,  he 
is  strong  in  ihe  higher  regions  of  the  brun-^in  Veneration,  Hope,  Won- 
der, Ideality,  and  so  on.  The  earnestness  of  his  manner  of  preaching 
carries  to  his  hearers  the  belief  that  his  mind  feels  his  doctnnes  to  be 
truth,  and  the  largely  developed  regions  of  Wonder  and  Veneration,  so 
visible  to  the  eye,  wUl  leave  no  one  who  sees  him  at  liberty  to  doubt  that 
he  is  under  the  influence  of  those  sentiments."  2.  A  Manchester  core- 
spondent of  the  ''  Nonconformist"  who  has  furnished  during  several 
numbers  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  recent  strike  in  the  maniSacturing 
districts,  thus  describes  the  meeting  of  Delegates  on  Monday,  Aug.  15, 
(See  Nonconformist,  No.  117,  June  14, 1843,  p.  425).  "  The  phrenolo- 
gist, and  the  student  of  human  character,  might  have  found  in  this  meet- 
ing ample  materials  for  future  reflection.  On  the  whole,  the  exhibition 
of  heads  was  good.  There  were  many  very  fine  developments— many 
very  '  fevourable'  organizations.  The  most  striking  &ct  was  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  particular  organs  ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  being 
distinguished  by  a  large  exhibition  of  some  one  or  two.  The  perceptive 
powers  were  the  best  developed,  the  moral  next,  the  reflective  the  least 
There  were  numbers  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
strongly  marked  Perceptions,  little  Cautiousness,  and  a  good  deal  of  Be- 
nevolence and  Firmness.  There  were  some,  but  these  were  a  small  and 
quiet  minority,  who,  if  judged  by  their  heads,  were  men  of  calm,  steady 
reaolves,  and  of  much  reflection.  There  were  others,  young,  pert,  and 
noisy— men  with  whom  a  love  of  applause  was  the  rulinj^  incentive. 
Setting  aside  the  exceptions,  the  characteristics  of  the  meetmg  were — a 
rude  energy  of  action,  a  deep  feeling  against  apparent  wrongs,  and  an 
absence  of  the  due  appreciation  of  consequences."  What  light  does 
Phrenoloffy  throw  on  remarkable  men  and  remarkable  movements,  when 
they  are  interpreted  through  its  means. 

W.  B.  H.  Liverpool 
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A  Persecutor  delineated,—^''  A  persecutor  is  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary criminal  in  the  creation.  He  is  for  cuttme  off  or  distressing  men 
jBbr  the  inevitaUe  and  involuntary  operations  of  the  brain>  the  certam  ef- 
fect of  motion  and  life ;  so  that  no  man  living  can  escape  his  raee^  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  adapt  his  ideas  (which  are  mvolun- 
tary)  to  those  of  another.  Nothmg  but  mere  matter,  wood,  iron,  stone, 
and  clay,  can  be  formed  into  perfect  resemblances  ;  spiritual  substances, 
such  as  the  soul  of  man,  are  moved  by  so  many  vanous  and  uncertain 
causes,  air,  diet,  and  education,  and  by  the  ugure  and  temper  of  the 
vehicle  to  which  they  are  joined  ;  so  liable  to  different  impressions,  pre- 
judices, disgusts ;  so  apt  to  conceive  affection  or  dislike  to  names  and 
sounds,  to  grow  melancholy,  or  merry  at  the  very  same  conceits  and 
phrases  ;  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  two  souls  can  ever  agree  in  all 
their  conceptions,  or  exactly  in  any  one  conception." 

Extracted  from  an  unpublished  Essay  in  MS.,  by  T.  Gordon,  who 
died  in  1750  (the  translator  of  Tacitus,  Sallust,  &c.,  and  author  of  va- 
rious political  and  polemical  works).  "  Upon  Persecution,  and  the  natu- 
ral ill-tendency  of  power  in  the  ulergy,  occasioned  bjr  the  Trial  and 
Tn^ical  death  of  Lord  Cobham." — The  original  MS.  is  m  the  possession 
of  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq. 

Functions  of  the  Brain, — "  To  me,  nothing  is  more  clearly  demon- 
strated, than  that  the  brain,  the  natural  organ  of  the  understanding,  is  as 
complex  in  its  composition,  and  made  up  of  as  many  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate organs,  as  there  are  special  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  position  is  as 
clear,  as  that  no  two  atoms  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time." 
— Extract  from  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Functions  of  the  Brain  in  Man, 
and  in  the  lower  order  of  Animals ;"  published  in  Harlaus'  **  Medical  and 
Physical  Researches."    Philadelphia,  1885. 

Influence  of  Domestic  Life  on  Negroes,^"  "Negtoes  exposed  to  influ- 
ence of  climate  in  hard  field-labour,  retain  from  generation  to  generation 
the  full  characters  of  the  Negro  form.  When  educated  as  home  servants, 
even  in  the  first  generation,  Uiey  will  approach  considerably  to  the  Euro- 
pean form." — Extract  from  "  Remarks  on  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and 
National  peculiarity  of  Feature  ;"  also  published  in  Harlaus'  Researches, 
— see  also  Smith  **  On  the  Cause  of  the  Variety  in  the  Complexion  and 
Feature  of  the  Human  Species." 

Dreams  of  the  Insanf, — A  record  has  been  regularly  kept  of  all  remark- 
able dreams,  phantasies,  and  visions,  which  have  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression as  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  which  have 
excited  some  powerful  emotion  at  the  time,  or  have  been  afterwards 
communicated.  Latterly  certain  patients  have  been  selected  for  ob- 
servation who  were  of  marked  character,  whose  habitual  trains  of  thought 
are  well  known,  and  who  spontaneously  or  willingly  describe  their  feel- 
ings ;  their  confidence  is  sought  and  secured,  and  the  disclosures  of 
every  night  are  carefully  preserved.  This  scheme  has  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  fiw  the  night  dream  corresponded  with 
the  day  delusion ;  whether  the  events  of  the  day  exercised  a  similar 
power  over  the  insane  as  they  are  believed  to  do  over  the  sane,  and  to 
what  extent  the  mind  is  rational  and  responsible  during  sleep,  somnam- 
bulism, and  those  states  between  sleepmg  and  waking.  The  inquiry 
waa  new,  and  has  led  to  a  collection  of  most  interesting  and  extraordi- 
nary information  as  to  the  laws  of  association  during  sleep,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here.    It  has  established,  so  feur  as  it  goes,  the  identity  of 
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the  dream  with  the  delusion,  shewing  that  the  current  of  motbid 
thought  flows  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  agitation  and  the  vivid 
impressions  of  the  day,  and  the  quiet  and  the  repose  of  the  night.  In 
some  instances,  it  appears  that  previous  acts  and  feelings  enter  into, 
and  colour  and  direct  the  dream.  Thus,  immediately  after  one  of  our 
festive  meetings,  the  visions  of  one  of  the  party  is  found  to  contain  a 
picture  of  glittering  and  gorgeous  dresses ;  and  of  another  to  display  a 
dance  performed  by  the  wives  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  St  Fanl's 
Cathe(&al.  Much  more  frequently  the  dream,  regarded  as  a  reality, 
moulds  and  modifies  the  conceptions  and  delusions  of  the  waking  state. 
Thus  one  man  is  persuaded  that  he  is  destroyed  by  magnetiBm,  silent 
combustion,  and  complaints  to  the  authorities  that  attempts  are  made 
upon  his  life ;  a  second  dreams  that  he  is  possessed  of  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  and  distributes  them  next  day ;  a  third,  that  he  saw  the  books 
of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  a  lon^  black 
stroke  was  drawn  across  the  national  debt ;  and  in  the  morning  ne  an- 
nounces that  he  is  about  to  pay  it.  It  is  as  difficult  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  extravagances,  the  grotesqueness,  and  sometimes  the 
splendour  of  these  reveries,  as  to  follow  the  unsound  mind  through  all 
its  waywardness  and  wanderings ;  but  it  is  consolatory  to  discover  that 
the  prevailing  characteristics  are  pleasure  and  happiness. — Dr  Browne  t 
Report  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  for  Lunatm,  1842. 

The  Insane  not  always  unhappy. — It  must  not  be  supposed  an  invariable 
rule  that  the  insane  are  unlmppy.  Derangement  and  misery  are  not 
synonymes.  **  There  are  ssAd  to  be  pleasures  in  madness  known  only 
to  madmen." — (Johnson's  Idler,  No.  3.)  The  very  nature  of  their  in- 
firmity precludes  an  estimate  of  its  extent.  They  often  liv^  in  a  self- 
created  world  of  peace  and  loveliness.  They  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
summation of  their  wishes  and  ambition ;  they  are  kings,  queens,  heroes, 
or  statesmen,  unannoyed  by  the  care,  or  anxieties,  or  duties  of  these  ex- 
alted personages.  The  inability  to  feel  sorrow  is  oftentimes  a  character- 
istic of  insanity. — Ibid. 

Humboldt  on  Hie  Heads  of  the  American  Indians. — In  the  first  volume  of 
his  Researches,  p.  131-2,  Humboldt,  giving  an  account  of  a  Mexican 
monument  in  relief  at  Oaxaca,  says, — ^'  The  pointed  form  of  the  heads  is 
not  less  striking  in  the  Mexican  drawings  than  the  size  of  the  noses.  If 
we  examine,  osteologically,  the  skulls  of  the  natives  of  America,  we  see, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  there  is  no  race  on  tho  globe  in  which 
the  frontal  bone  is  more  flattened,  or  which  have  less  forehead  (Blum.  tab. 
46).  This  extraordinary  flattening  exists  among  people  of  the  copper- 
coloured  race,  who  have  never  been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  deformities,  as  is  proved  by  the  skulls  of  Mexican,  Peru- 
vian, and  Azteck  Indians,  which  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  brought  to 
Europe,  and  several  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris.  .  .  .  .  M.  Ouvier  observes  that  the  Grecian  artists, 
in  the  statues  of  heroes,  raised  the  facial  angle  from  85  to  100  degrees,  or 
beyond  the  natural  form.  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  barbarous  custom, 
among  certain  savage  tribes  in  America,  of  squeezing  the  heads  of  children 
between  two  planks,  arises  from  the  idea  that  beauty  consists  in  this  ex- 
traordinary compression  of  the  frontal  bone,  by  which  nature  has  charac- 
terized the  American  race.  It  is,  no  doubt,  ftom  following  this  standard 
of  beauty,  that  even  the  Azteck  people,  who  never  disfigured  the  heads  of 
their  children,  have  represented  their  heroes  and  principal  divinities  with 
heads  much  flatter  than  any  of  the  Caribs  I  saw  on  the  lower  Orinoco.** 
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TrantmiMnon  of  Qualifies  in  the  Hindus, — "  The  Hindus  have  some  pe- 
culiarities  that  do  not  admit  of  classification.  As  they  have  castes  for  all 
trades,  they  hare  castes  also  for  thieves,  and  men  are  brought  up  to  consi- 
der robbing  as  their  hereditary  occnpation.  Most  of  the  hill  tribes  bor- 
dering on  cultivated  countries  are  of  this  description ;  and  even  through- 
out the  plains  there  are  castes  more  notorious  for  theft  and  robbery  than 
ffypsies  used  to  be  for  pilfering  in  Europe.  In  their  case,  hereditary  pro- 
rossions  seem  favourable  to  skill ;  for  there  are  nowhere  such  dexterous 
thieves  as  in  India.  Travellers  are  full  of  stories  of  the  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  address  with  which  they  will  steal  unperceivcd  through  the 
midst  of  guards,  and  carry  off  their  prize  in  the  most  dangerous  situations. 
Some  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  and  come  up  within  the  wall  of  a  well-closed 
house ;  others,  by  whatever  way  they  enter,  always  open  a  door  or  two  to 
secure  a  retreat,  and  proceed  to  plunder,  naked,  smeared  with  oil,  and  armed 
with  a  dagger ;  so  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  seize  them  as  it  is  difficult  to 
hold.  One  great  class,  called  Thags  (Thugs),  continually  travel  about  the 
country,  assuming  different  disguises,  an  art  in  which  they  are  perfect  mas- 
ters. Their  practice  is  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  society  of  travel- 
lers whom  they  hear  to  be  possessed  of  property,  and  to  accompany  them 
till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  administering  a  stupefying  drug,  or  of 
throwing  a  noose  over  the  neck  of  their  unsuspecting  companion.  The 
Thags  invoke  Bhawani,  and  vow  a  pordon  of  their  spoil  to  her.  This  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  crime  might  of  itself  be  mentioned  as  a  peculiarity ; 
but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  vows  of  pirates  and  banditti  to  the  Madonna. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  long  descent  of  the  thievish  castes  gives 
them  no  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  who  look  on 
them  as  equally  obnoxious  to  punishment,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  as  if  their  ancestors  had  belonged  to  the  most  virtuous  classes.''— 
The  History  of  India^  hy  the  Hon,  Motmtstuart  Elphinstone,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

London. — The  Christian  Phrenological  Society  has  continiied  its 
monthly  meetings  since  the  account  of  its  formation  appeared  in  our  last 
Nnmber. 

On  Wednesday  the  5th  of  April,  Mr  J.  J.  Fox  of  Devizes,  and  Mr 
Henrjr  Deacon  of  London,  were  elected  members.  The  members  pre- 
sent  signed  their  names  in  a  book  under  the  following  heading :  "We 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  Christian  Phrenological  Society, 
and  to  support  its  principles  in  every  way  in  our  power.'*  It  was  agreed 
that  each  member  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  meeting  of 
the  society.  A  member  who  had  promised  a  paper  for  this  evening 
not  behiff  able  to  attend,  sent  a  copy  of  the  American  Phrenologiciu 
Joomal  for  March  1839,  requesting  that  a  paper  in  it  on  the  utility  of 
Phrenology  might  be  read  as  his  communication.  The  paper  was  ac- 
cordingly read,  and  gave  rise  to  very  interesting  conversation. 

Wednesday,  May  3d.  Mr  £.  Fumiss  of  London  was  elected  a  mem« 
ber.  Mr  Rtane  r«id  an  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Phrenology  to 
Education,  which  was  highly  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  secretary  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  it  might  be  put 
into  the  bands  of  the  future  editor  of  the  **  Christian  Phrenologist,** — 
the  first  Number  of  which  it  is  contemplated  to  publish,  if  possible,  on 
the  first  of  January  next  year.  Mr  Dick  read  an  abstract  of  a  lecture 
on  Mesmero-Phrenology,  delivered  at  Greenock,  on  Saturday  April  22, 
and  reported  in  the  Greenock  Advertiser.  It  professed  to  disclose  a 
new  principle  in  mesmerising,  namely,  that  the  party  mesrocrided  can 
be  acted  on  through  the  mesmeriser  by  a  third  party,  and  that  indivi- 
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dual  organs  can  be  called  into  activity^  or  made  dormant  in  the  Mune 

Wednesday,  June  7th.  A  desultory  conversation  arose  on  the  liflnit 
which  Divine  Revelation  throws  on  the  discoveries  of  Phrenology,  oy 
describing  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  and  on  the  great  value  of 
Phrenology  in  rendering  clear  to  our  apprehension  many  points  in 
Scripture  which  otherwise  appear  obscure ;  thus  proving  the  necessity 
for  a  society  like  the  present,  in  which  man  may  be  investigated,  inter- 
nally and  externally^  upon  one  harmonious  system. — Mr  C.  Hewett  in- 
troduced a  girl,  apparently  12  or  13  years  old,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  into  a  slight  mesmeric  sleep,  and  then  operated  on  various 
organs  of  the  brain  ;  several  gentlemen  present  asked  questions  of  the 
ffin,  to  which  she  gave  prompt  answers,  but  none  were  so  striking  as  to 
be  worthy  of  recording.  The  experiment  was  deemed  not  to  make  for 
or  against  Mesmero-phrenology. — Dr  Epps  stated  that  he  was  attend- 
ing a  lady  who  bad  been  magnetised  for  the  last  five  years  by  Dr  Elliot- 
son  and  M.  Dupotet ;  her  complaint  was  not  removed,  but  she  could 
not  procure  sleep  without  bemg  magnetised,  yet  alwa^  obtained  it 
upon  the  operation  being  performed. — Mr  Barham  (a  visitor)  knew  a 
case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  not  obtained  sleep  for  nine  or  ten  suo- 
cessive  nights ; — opiates  were  administered  without  effect,  and  there 
was  great  fear  of  her  goine  mad :  she  was  magnetised,  and  slept  for 
three  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  awoke  of  herseu ;  but  if,  after  about 
two  hours  and  a-half,  a  few  passes  of  the  hand  were  made,  she  would 
sleep  for  a  similar  period :  at  one  time  she  was,  by  repetitions  of  the 
passes,  kept  asleep  nine  hours,  for  which  she  was  extremely  thankfuL— 
Dr  Normandy  and  Dr  Epps  agreed  that  opium  offcen  prevented  sleep. 
— Mr  Sparkhall  knew  a  lady  who  procured  sleep  by  mesmerism,  afto 
all  ordinary  means  had  foiled. — Dr  Epps  remarked,  that  mesmerism  is 
a  medicine  adapted  to  certain  diseases,  and  he  thought  it  ought  not  to 
be  practised  except  with  that  view.-— Mr  Heraud  (a  visitor)  mentioned 
a  case  of  a  youne  lady  who  was  thrown  into  mesmeric  sleep  by  her 
brother,  in  both  of  whom  he  was  convinced  there  could  be  no  deception. 
She  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  imitating  his  movements  (but 
stiffly) :  she  was  given  the  half  of  an  orange,  but  took  no  notice  of  it 
until  it  was  manipulated,  when  she  grasped  it  in  her  hand,  but  did  not 
put  it  to  her  mouth  until  her  arm  was  lifted  by  manipulations ;  she  then 
sucked  the  orange, — the  same  experiment  was  tried  with  anotiier  half 
orange  with  simuar  effects.  An  attempt  to  awake  her  was  made  by 
her  brother  without  success.  Her  faUier,  who  had  been  writing  letters, 
then  came  into  the  room  with  several  envelopes  in  his  hand.  The 
brother  manipulated  one  of  them  and  marked  it,  and  it  was  put  among 
the  rest,  and  placed  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  requested  to  take  one : 
she  selected  the  mesmerised  envelope.  They  were  then  very  desirous 
of  awaking  her,  she  having  been  in  that  state  two  hours  and  a  half;  on 
£ulure,  she  was  asked  when  she  would  awake — she  sud,  in  five  minutes, 
which  proved  to  be  the  case,  without  effort  of  the  mesmeriser.  Mr 
Heraud  believed  the  experiments  had  been  repeated  with  similar  re- 
sults, but  her  father  is  unwilling  that  it  should  be  tried  again,  as  he 
thinks  it  affects  her  nerves. — Mr  Hawkins  stated  that  he  had  practised 
animal  magnetism  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  and  had  performed  seve- 
ral remarkable  cures ;  but  the  last  case  he  attempted,  was  that  of  a  lady 
who  had  suffered  a  severe  tooth-ach  for  some  days.  In  the  course  <^  a 
minute  she  exclaimed, "  My  tooth-ach  is  gone,  upon  which  Mr  Haw- 
kins declared  that  he  had  that  nioment  received  it,  and  he  suffered  ex- 
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cruciating  torture  for  two  days,  notwithstanding  he  tried  several  "  in- 
fallible" remedies.  This  circumstance  determined  him  to  abandon  the 
practice,  and  he  has  never  applied  it  since,  and  could  not  easily  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  another  attempt. 

Thos.  ChalmbR8»  Secretary, 
2Q,  Judd  Place,  New  Road,  London. 

Statistical  Enquvry.^-'Lw  Gases,  in  his  Journal  (part  6,  page  88),  says, 
that  he  **  once  knew  a  man,  who,  being  much  engaged  in  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, confessed  that  he  could  not  enter  a  drawing-room  without  being 
led  irresistibly  to  count  the  people  who  were  in  it ;  and  that,  when  he  sat 
down  to  table,  he  could  not  avoid  summing  up  the  number  of  plate,  glass, 
&c.''  Considering  the  pursuits  of  the  person  referred  to,  the  habit  was 
doubtlessly  occasioned  by  the  undue  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Number, 
which  sought  for  employment  when  any  external  incitement  was  presented. 
But  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  wherein  the  organ  of  Calculation  is  very 
deficient ;  yet  the  person  referred  to  is  much  addicted  to  statistical  en- 
quiries, more  especially  to  those  which  possess  a  political  or  moral  bear- 
ing ;  and  these  are  the  only  subjects  upon  which  his  small  arithmetical 
power  is  at  all  overcome.  He  rarely  attends  a  public  meeting  without 
making  a  rough  estimate  of  the  attendance ;  and,  at  the  chapel  which  he 
frequents,  he  is  accustomed  to  count  the  congregation,  and  he  has  kept  a 
mental  record  of  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  five  years.  His  de- 
velopment presents  a  very  large  endowment  of  the  organs  of  Order  and 
Comparison ;  Causality  is  large ;  and  the  Sentiments  are  well  developed, 
as  are  most  of  the  Perceptives.  In  this  case  I  am  disposed  to  refer  the 
natural  disposition  to  the  infiuence  of  large  Causality  upon  large  Senti- 
ments, which  will  impart  a  bias  to  the  investigation  of  questions  connected 
with  moral  progress.  Individuality  will  create  a  love  of  facts,  and  Compa- 
rison a  tendency  to  collect  illustrative  particulars ;  whilst  Order  produces 
a  love  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  active  temperament  superadds 
organic  activity.  The  result  of  the  whole  combination  is,  that  the  inhe- 
rent reluctance  of  Number  is  oyercome ;  and  it  is  excited  into  some  de- 
cree of  action,  although  still  far  below  what  would  be  accomplished  were 
It  largely  developed.  E.  J.  Httchb. 

Families  of  Literary  Men, — The  Quarterly  Review,  in  discussing  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Copyright  Bill  of  Mr  Sergeant  Talford,  which  was  taken  by 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  gives  some  very  curious  particulars  about  the  progeny 
of  literary  men.  "  We  are  not,"  says  the  writer,  "  going  to  speculate  about 
the  causes  of  the  fact— but  a  fact  it  is— that  men  distinguished  for  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  power  of  any  sort  very  rarely  leave  more  than  a  very 
brief  line  of  progeny  behind  them.  Hen  of  genius  have  scarcely  ever  done 
so ;  men  of  imaginative  genius,  we  might  say,  almost  never.  With  the 
one  exception  of  the  noble  Surrey,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  point  out  a 
representative  in  the  male  line  even  so  far  down  as  in  the  thud  genera- 
tion of  any  English  poet,  and  we  believe  the  case  is  the  same  in  France. 
The  blood  of  beings  of  that  order  can  seldom  be  traced  far  down  even  in 
the  female  line.  With  the  exceptions  of  Surrey  and  Spencer,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  great  English  author,  of  at  all  remote  date,  from  whose  body 
any  living  person  claims  to  be  descended.  There  is  no  other  real  English 
poet,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  believe  no  great 
author  of  any  sort— except  Clarendon  and  Shaftesbury— of  whose  blood 
we  have  any  inheritance  amongst  ut.  Chaucer's  only  son  died  childless. 
Sbakspeare's  line  expired  in  his  daughter's  only  daughter.    None  of  the 
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other  dramatisU  of  thai  age  left  any  progeny,  nor  Raleigh,  nor  Bacon,  nor 
Cowley,  nor  Bailer.  The  grand'daughter  of  Hilton  was  the  last  of  his 
blood.  Newton,  Locke,  Pope,  Swift,  Arbnihnot,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Gowper, 
Gray,  Walpole,  Cavendish — and  we  might  greatly  extend  the  list—never 
married.  Neither  Bolingbroke,  nor  Addison,  nor  Warbnrion,  nor  John- 
son, nor  Burke,  transmitted  their  blood.  H.  Renonaid's  last  argument 
against  a  perpetuity  in  literary  property  is,  that  it  would  be  founding  ano- 
ther noUeite.  Neither  jealous  aristocracy,  nor  envious  jacobinism,  need 
be  under  much  alarm.  When  a  human  race  has  produced  its  *  bright  con- 
summate flower'  in  this  kind,  it  seems  commonly  to  be  near  its  end." 
Poor  Goldsmith  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  above  list.  The  theory 
is  illustrated  in  our  own  day.  The  two  greatest  names  in  science  and  in 
literature  of  our  time  were  Davy  and  Widter  Scott.  The  flrst  died  child- 
less. Sir  Walter  left  four  children,  of  idiom  three  are  dead,  only  one  of 
them  (Mrs  Lockhart)  leaving  issue,  and  the  fourth  (his  eldest  son),  though 
living,  and  long  manied,  has  no  issue.    These  are  curious  iacts. 

Shejfiefd. — ^Mr  Combe  was  invited  to  deliver  a  oourse  of  lectures  on 
Phrenology  in  Sheffield,  in  October,  but  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
request.    Mr  0.  proposes  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy. 

LanoaaUr  PkrmologiaU  SooUiif, — A  society  nnder  this  name  has  lately 
been  established  in  Lancaster,  and  already  numbers  forty-four  members, 
among  whom  are  five  medical  men.  We  have  received  an  interesting 
account  of  its  proceedings^  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Num- 
ber. 

PhrenoiogiiMl  Ai$ociaH(m, — The  Association  met  in  London  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  was^  we  believe,  well  attended.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of  its  proceedings,  but  may  possibly 
succeed  before  our  next  publication. 

PkreMkgkal  Society  of  Pttrit, — The  Phrenological  Society  hddits  An- 
nual Meeting  in  the^haJl  of  the  Athensaum,  upon  the  Iddi^December  1842. 
The  sitting  was  opened  by  a  discourse  from  Professor  Bomlland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  which  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  body  for  the  past  year  by  Marchal  de  Calvi.  Oasimer  Broussias 
tlien  read  a  ^ply  to  the  works  of  Flourens  and  Leuret,  and  a  communi- 
cation from  M.  Place  closed  the  business. 

Booki  Received, — The  Medico-Chiniigical  Review,  July  1843.— British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  July  ld43. — ^American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, Monthly  Numbers  from  Dec  1842  to  May  1843.— The  Phrcno-Mag- 
net,  No.V.  June  1843;  No. VL  July;  No.  VIL  August;  No.  VHL  Septem- 
ber.— The  Annals  of  Mesmerism  and  Mesmero-Phrenology,  No.  L  June 
1843. — The  Motive  Power  of  the  Human  System^  with  the  Symptoms 
and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases.  By  H.  H.  Sherwood,  M.D.  New 
York,  184a— Report  of  the  Glasgow  Western  Academy,  Session  1842-3. 
—The  People  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  John  White,  A.M. 
8VO,  London,  1843. — The  People's  Phrenological  Journal,  Parts  VI. 
and  VII.,  August  and  September. — Hare's  Statistical  Report  of  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Cases  of  Insanity  admitted  into  the  Retreat  near 
Leeds,  from  1830  to  1840,  from  Provincial  Medical  Journal  of  17th 
and  24th  June  1843.— Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Belfost  District  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  1843. — The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,  by  Herbert 
Spencer.    12mo>  London,  1843. — Mesmerism,  its  History,  Phenomena, 
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and  Practice  ;  with  Reports  of  Cases  developed  in  Scotland.  By  Wil- 
liam Lang.  12mo,  Edinburgh,  1843. — The  Phrenological  Library,  No.  L, 
London,  1843. — VVit  bought,  or  the  Adventures  of  Robert  Merry,  by  Pe- 
t:r  Parley  ;  London,  1843. 

Newspapers  Received, — Western  Times,  June  10,  17. — Bristol  Mer- 
cury, July  8. — Blackburn  Mercury,  July  8. — The  Preston  Pilot,  and 
County  Advertiser,  August  26, — The  Medical  Times  for  July,  August, 
and  September. — The  Warwick  and  Warwickshire  Advertiser,  and  Lea- 
mington Gazette,  Sept.  2. 

The  Lidejf  and  Contents  for  the  present  Volume  will  be  given  along 
with  our  next  Number.  They  have  been  uoavoidably  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Editor's  absence  in  Germany.  It  is  possible  that,  from  the 
same  cause,  some  communications,  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed, 
may  have  been  overlooked.  If  so,  we  must  trust  to  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  and  correspondents  for  the  unintentional  omission.  Some 
articles,  already  in  types,  stand  over  from  want  of  room. 

To  Correspondents, — The  communication  of  D.  J.  is  declined  with 
thanks.  Mr  Hudson  Lowe's  article  on  the  Organ  of  Contrast,  &c., 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number ;  as  did  also  ''  A 
new  view  of  the  Functions  of  Imitation  and  Benevolence,"  by  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  letter  from  a  Lover  of  Truth,  Dundee,  on  Dr  Engeldue's 
views,  is  good,  but  merely  repeats  what  has  been  often  said,  and  cannot 
be  inserted  for  want  of  room. 

Errata  in  last  Number, — Page  294,  line  18,  delete  the  semicolon  after 
conqueror's.    Page  313»  line  20,  for  extracted  read  exacted. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  (prepaid)  may  be  addressed  to  Mr 
RoBBRT  Cox,  25  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Books  or  parcels,  too 
heavy  for  the  post,  may  be  left  (free  of  expense)  with  the  London  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court — 
Articles  intended  for  the  next  following  Number  must  always  be  with 
the  Editor  six  weeks  before  the  day  of  publication.  Communications 
for  the  section  of  iNTRLLrGBNos/'  and  also  Advertisements,  should  be  in 
band  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  same  day.  Charges  for  advertising  : 
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